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SHARADA 



PREFACE. 


The object of this treatise is to give a scientific interpreta¬ 
tion of the Rsga system of North Indian melodic music. The 
book has been divided into three parts, of which the first 
•embodies an elucidation of the scientific principles underlying 
the melodic art in general, the second contains an exposition of 
the musical systems of ancient and medieval India, and the 
third deals with the modern R3.ga system of Hindusthan and 
contains descriptions on scientific lines of seventy Rftgas, with 
illustrative notations of some dillicult and disputed Ragas. It 
seeks to standardize the present musical system of Hindusthan 
and thus put an end to vexatious controversies amongst 
followers of contending GharanHs, A notable feature of the 
book is that it presents music in just intonation. A scheme for 
preparing a standard stringed instrument capable of being 
tuned in intonation, as correct as practically possible, has been 
given in an appendix. 

This treatise is the outcome of wide study of musical 
literatures of both India and Europe (Vide Bibliography), 
careful investigation and long research work extending over a 
period of more than three decades. The current theories of 
melody were found to be inadequate either for explaining some 
Scales peculiar to Indian music or for solving many intricate 
problems. A chain of original theories required for establi¬ 
shing a rational system of melodic music has been propounded 
and demonstrated with scientific precision in this treatise. 
The most important of these theories are stated below :— 

(1) A Scale is “bi-centric" in character, and not 
“uni-centric", having two central notes instead of one 
as hitherto believed. 

(2) A Scale is continuously consonant in character, 
consisting of a continuous chain of consonant Thirds, 
with a break between the first and the last links, which 
make a “False Third". 
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(3) A Seale is composite in character, beiii^ composed 
of two Unitary Scales, one pentachordiil and the other 
tetrachordal. 

( 4 ) Melodic music is based on twenty Scales iGramas), 
whereas, the harmonic music of Europe is based on 
only two Scales, the Major and the Minor. Ten of 
these Scales, including five characterized as ‘ Prirnary^^ 
and five others characterized as ‘‘Secondary", are of 
simple structure like the European Scales ; the remain¬ 
ing ten characterized as “Chromatic" are of peculiar 
structure, having double Thirds (Major and Minor) 
either above or below their central notes. 

(5) Melodic Types (Ragas) of Indian music are based 
on the Modes or Species of Octave (Murchhanas) of 
the twenty Scales, which are one hundred and forty 
in number, each Scale having seven Modes, starting 
from its seven notes. 

(6) Melas, on which modern melodic music of India 
is mainly based, represent Common-Initial forms of the 
Modes, the common Initial of all Melas being the first 
note of the Indian gamut (Sa). The number of Melas 
is one hundred and five, which are capable of represent¬ 
ing all the Modes. 

(7) Melodic structure is based on “Perfect Phrases”, 
just as harmonic structure is based on “Chords”. 
These Perfect Phrases are derived from “Dissonant 
Triads”, consisting of three notes, two of which are 
dissonant to each other and consonant to the third ; 
whereas, chords, their analogues in harmony, are 
derived from “Consonant Triads”, consisting of 
three notes, which are all consonant to each other. 
The former have been characterized as “Melodic 
Triads” and the latter as “Harmonic Triads”. 

(8) Melodic Triads, which are fourteen in number, 
give rise to one hundred and twenty-six “Cadence* 
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Norms” (Nyasa Nidarsha), each of which in combination 
with other notes can be made the basis of the character¬ 
istic Perfect Phrases of several Melodic Types of 
similar character. 

A rational and complete system of melodic music has been 
worked on the basis of these theories. It has been found to be 
quite adequate for explaining the structure of all current and 
possible (Scales and for solving most of the knotty problems 
of ancient and medieval Indian music, as also for ascertaining 
the character of modern Ragas. The principles laid down in 
the book, which have been shown to the applicable to modern 
Hindusthani music, will be found to be of universal application. 
The treatise is, therefore, expected to have international value. 
It will be found to be eminently suitable for the higher courses 
of musical study and quite helpful in providing the theoretical 
knowledge of high standard required of music graduates of 
universities. 


37, Sikdarbagan Street, 

Calcutta-4. Narendra Kumar Bose 

December 7, 19G0 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Vocal melody is almost coeval with the human race as a 
:gift of nature if not as an art. Philologists hold that it is 
even anterior to language itself. It is, indeed, so natural to 
man that it may be said to be, in the language of Dr. Burney, 
implied in the original principles of his constitution. The 
most primitive peoples have been found to possess melodies 
of their own in the shape of short crude phrases. Exuberance 
of human feelings has always sought expression either in 
rhythmic movements of the body or in melodious modulation of 
the voice. Melody had its birth in a natural human instinct, 
which with the cultural progress of the race developed into 
what is known as the musical faculty. The essential feature 
of this faculty consists in the appreciation of certain relation¬ 
ships of sounds which scientists of the eighteenth century 
discovered to be determinable with mathematical precision. 
These relationships had long before been known as Conso¬ 
nances. An appreciation of these is the Bine qua non for the 
birth and growth of melody. It is not implied in this statement 
that this appreciation has ever been either conscious or 
complete. But, as music is the only fine art which is firmly 
based on scientific principles, some amount of instinctive 
^appreciation of these principles must be presumed in order to 
explain the great development the art has achieved. That 
development was attained pari passu with the growth of the 
faculty referred to above. Those consonances which are easy 
to perceive, viz, the Octave, the Eifth and the Fourth were 
recognised by musicians in very ancient times. Others, which 
are rather difficult to perceive, viz. the Thirds and the Sixths 
were recognised very late and a certain amount of uncertainty 
about their exact nature has always been felt by musicians so 
far at least as their explicit recognition in the theory of music 
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ipms concerned. We are told that the Greeks and their 
followers the Romans never acknowledged these latter relation¬ 
ships as consonances. In the Pythagorean intonation these 
intervals are very much out of tune and so long as this into¬ 
nation prevailed in Europe, appreciation of their consonant 
character remained almost an impossibility until some urgent 
artistic need drew the attention of the musicians to their true 
nature. That need arose after the invention of polyphony in 
the middle ages. In the earliest contrapuntal writings of the 
13th and 14th centnries the only concords used were the 
Octave, the Fifth and the Fourth. But, in course of time, as 
the harmonic poverty of these intervals came to be more and 
more keenly felt, the superior harmonic quality of the imperfect 
concords came to be more clearly appreciated, until the rules 
of harmony were completely inverted ; and we come across a 
paradoxical revolution of ideas in the fact that consecutive 
Thirds and Sixths, which were strictly forbidden in medieval 
discant, became the rule of harmony in the mature polyphonic 
art of the 16th century, while consecutive Octaves and Fifths, 
which once reigned supreme, were now strictly forbidden. It 
should, however, be pointed out that only the Major Third and 
its inversion the Minor Sixth were accepted as concords in the 
16th century polyphony. The other two imperfect concords 
were fully recognised after the growth of harmony about the 
time when their consonant character was finally established by 
scientific investigation. In India both the kinds of consonances 
were appreciated by the earliest writers on music. But the 
inferior kind does not appear to have ever received explicit 
recognition from practical musicians. A word which looks like 
literal translation of the word consonance' (con, together, and 
sono, to sound) is to be found in a Sanskrit work of the 1st 
century A. D. named Bharatiya Natya Shastra. That word 
is Samvada (sam, together, and vad ,! to speak). Evidently this 
Sanskrit word was used to express the same idea as that con¬ 
veyed by its English equivalent. It implied the particular 
relationships of notes, which, in the language of the musical 
theorists of India, were separated by either thirteen or nine 
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Shruiis^. These numbers of the Shrutis represented the 
intervals of the Fifth and the Fourth respectively. It is, there¬ 
fore, clear that the word SamvSda implied perfect consonance. 
Two notes which have this relationship between them were 
characterized as SamvSdi (consonant) to each other. The 
relationship of dissonance was expressed by the word Vivdda 
(Vi, against and vad, to speak). Two notes which are separated 
by twenty Shrutis were regarded as Vivadi (dissonant) to 
each other^. This interval is the Major Seventh. Its 
inversion the Minor Second, separated by two Shrutis (the 
whole octave consisting of twenty-two Shrutis) was, therefore, 
also considered dissonant. The Minor Second or the interval 
of a semitone and the Major Seventh were, thus, the only 
intervals which were treated as dissonant. Ail other intervals 
were deemed to have the third kind of relationship, viz. Anuvdda 
(arm, after and vad, to speak). Distinguished both from 
perfect consonance (Samvada) and dissonance (Vivada), this 
relationship evidently stood between them and signified 
imperfect consonance. Eliminating the intervals included in 
the other two relationships, we get the Thirds and the 
Major Second and their inversions the Sixths and the Minor 
Seventh as the main intervals which were treated as Anuv&di. 
The reason for including the Major Second and the Minor 
Seventh in this category seems to be that, next to the perfect 
consonances, these are intervals which can be obtained most 
easily. The Major Second can be had by rising two Fifths 
and coming- down an Octave and the Minor Seventh by 
simply rising two Fourths. We are told that Guido d^ 
Arrezo, who lived in the 11th century A.D., similarly included 

Those (notes) which have nine or thirteen Shmti intervals 
between them are SamvUdi to each other. 

—Bharatiya Natya Shastra, Ch. 29. 

Those (notes) which are Viva^, have twenty Shrutis between 
them. Ibid. 
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the Major Second within the same category as the Major 
and Minor Thirds®. The ugly interval, known as the 
tritonc, which might be said to be included within the category 
of Anuvadi, presented no serious difficulty, inasmuch as it 
occurs only once in a scale, and secondly, because it was 
most often avoided by the device called Varjana (omission) of 
one or both of the notes making this interval. Mainly and 
for practical purposes, therefore, the imperfect consonances 
of the Thirds and the Sixths were the only intervals which 
were treated as Afiuvadi. It has ben shown in the eighth 
chapter that the Major and Minor Thirds were represented 
by seven and six Shrutis respectively. The thoery regarding 
the relationship of notes set forth above appears to have been 
originally propounded long before the Christian era, inasmuch 
as the two great poets Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, both of 
whom lived in the 4th century A. D., mention the name of 
Bharata, the former as an ancient sage (muni) and the latter 
as the author of a book of aphorisms relating to the triune 
arts of singing, dancing and instrumental music (tauryatrika- 
Sutrakara), 

The four ancient Gramas (scales) including the Shadja and 
the Madhyama and their two derivatives, delined in terms of 
Shrutis by Bharata, have been shown in the eighth chapter of 
this treatise to be quite consistent with the scientific principles 
of structure of scales formulated by the great scientist, Prof. 
Helmholtz. These scales and the modes derived from them can 
be identified with most of the ancient Greek and Greeko-Boman 
scales and the Ecclesiastical Modes of medieval Europe, which 
have been scientifically explained by Helmholtz in his ‘*Sensa- 
tions of Tone.^^ The ancient melodic system of India based 
on these scales presents no grea t difficulty so far as their 
scientific basis is concerned. This system, in which no Vikrita 

3. “But Guido, though he speaks of the Fourth as the most 
important interval, permits the use of the Major Second and the 
Major and the Minor Third." 

—Groves^ Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Vol. Ill, p. 198. 
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(chromatic) notes, except the Antara and for a limited purpose 
the Kakali, were used, continued for several centuries till the 
great revolution which brought into being the Mela system 
about the 11th century A.D. The earliest writer on this system 
is Lochana Pandita of Mithila (then a part of Bengal) who, 
according to his own statement, wrote his “Rftga Tarangini” in 
the Shaka Year 1082 (1160 A.D.). This work was written about 
half a century earlier than the great work of Sharangadeva 
“Sangit Ratnakara^^ (1210-1247 A.D.). It appears that the Mela 
system had not yet come into vogue in that part of the country 
in which Sharngadeva lived, for, not a vestige of that system is 
to be found in his work. The Gramas and their Murchhanas 
on which the ancient melodic edifice was built were abandoned 
and the Shrutis lost their original significance in the new order 
of things. Five Vikrita (chromatic) notes were introduced and 
numerous combinations of the seven Shuddha (natural) and the 
five Vikrita notes were called Samsthanas or Melas. These Melas 
appeared in two different forms in the two schools of Indian 
Music : the Hindusthani or Northern and the Karnatic or 
Southern. The Scales of Origin and the vikrita notes were diffe¬ 
rent in the two schools. The Scale of Origin of medieval Hindu- 
sthani music was equivalent to the ancient Shadja Grama and that 
of modern Hindusthani music is a scale which is equivalent to 
the European Major Scale. Both these scales are diatonic. But 
the Scale of Origin of Southern India is a scale of unusual 
structure not found in any other part of the world. Many 
Melas of similar, structure are found in both the schools of music. 
These Melas appear to be peculiarly southern in character and 
must have been Dravidian in origin. They arc very similar to 
the chromatic scale of ancient Greece which made its appearance 
there for some time and subsequently disappeared. These 
Melas presented the greatest difiiculty. Existing principles of 
structure of scales could not explain them. New principles had 
to be discovered. After prolonged investigation undertaken 
with this end in view a theory has been formulated, which is, it 
is claimed, capable of explaining scientifically the structure of 
all known melodic forms. This theory has been set forth in 
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three chapters : tlie fourth, the fifth and the sixth. Preliminary 
topics relevant to the elucidation of the theory have been dealt 
with in the first three chapters. A new system of notation 
needed for expressing scales and modes in just intonation has 
been devised in the first chapter and the scientific theory of 
consonance has been fully explained in the second chapter. 
The inadequacy of the cycle of twenty-two on which the ancient 
Shruti system was based, has been shown and substitution of 
the cycle of fifty-three has been proposed in the third chapter, 
the new divisions being called Anushrutis or nonatones. Rela¬ 
tionships of notes have, according to the salutary ancient Indian 
custom, been expressed by means of these Anushrutis through¬ 
out the whole treatise. The principles underlying the structure 
of scales have been explained in three different aspects in the 
fourth chapter. The next two chapters are devoted to explana¬ 
tion of the structure of scales. Altogether twenty scales have 
been found to be sufficient to serve as basis of all possible 
melodic forms and compositions. These have been divided 
into four groups of five each. The first two groups contain 
scales of diatonic structure, which have been characterized as 
Simple Scales. Group A of these scales has also been called 
Primary Scales and Group B Secondary Scales. The other two 
groups have been termed Chromatic Scales on the analogy of a 
Greek scale of similar character referred to above. These scales 
possess the peculiar feature that their tonics have both the 
Major and the Minor Thirds placed one after the other either 
above or below them. Group A in which the Thirds are placed 
above the tonics are ascending and Group B in which the 
Thirds are placed below the tonics are descending in character. 

The first four scales of the Primary Group, which include 
the European Major and Minor Scales, were the basis of all 
ancient music both in Europe and in India. They are identical 
with the four ancient scales, defined by Bharata, which were 
the sole basis of Indian music till the introduction of the 
Mela system. Each of these scales was used in seven 
Murchhanas or mode-octaves starting from the seven notes 
of the scales. The illusive conception of '‘Murchhana^ which 
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has been translated into English by the the word “Mode^^ 
used in the limited sense of a species of octave, has been fully 
elucidated in the seventh chapter. In ancient times, when 
only one Chromatic note was in use, the Murchhanas were 
used in their original forms without any alteration of the 
notes or the tonics. These were the Common-Tonic forma 
of Murchhanas. These presented great difficulties in practical 
use and gave place to Melas, which were Common-Initial forms 
of Murchhanas, Sa being the common initial for all Melas. 
This revolutionary change brought about a complete over- 
throwal of the ancient system. Shrutis having lost their original 
use and significance, it became almost impossible to ascertain 
the scale to which a Mela belonged. The scale of a Mela 
could now be ascertained only by the tonics, which had 
different positions in different Melas, to be determined from 
actual use. In order to facilitate the determination of the 
scale of a Mela, twenty tables containing the notes of Sa- 
initial Modes of all scales in just notation have been appended 
at the end of the seventh chapter. Coming to the Mela period 
we are faced with the difficulty, which at first sight looks insur¬ 
mountable, that the number of Melas far exceeds the require¬ 
ments of the ancient system, which recognised only four scales 
of diatonic character. Only seven Melas were sufficient for 
the purposes of that system, whereas we come across more than 
forty Melas, most of which are of peculiar combinations of 
notes inconsistent with the ancient system. Scientific explana¬ 
tion of the structure of all these Melas could be found only in 
the new theory of scales formulated in this treatise. Many 
lists of Melas varying in number from twelve to twenty, are 
given by different medieval theorists belonging to both the 
schools. These have been separately dealt with in three 
chapters, two of which are devoted to Melas of the Southern 
school. The Vikrita notes used by the northern writers are 
characterised as Komala (Plat) and Tivra (Sharp) as in Europe. 
In the southern school these notes are given peculiar appelations 
borrowed from the treatise of Sarngadeva. The words used by 
Sarngadeva did not indicate chromatic notes, but were intended 
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to explain the structure of his S&dhftrana Grama, which waa 
misunderstood by the southern theorists. An explanation of 
this scale, which is very important inasmuch as it is identical 
with and most probably the source of the Shuddha Grama 
of modern Hindusthani music, will be found at the end of the 
eighth chapter. It should be pointed out here that though the 
Shruti allocations of the Scale of Origin of the southern school 
are the same as those of the ancient Shadja Grama, it is not 
a diatonic scale like the latter. Taking into consideration, 
the practical use made of the Shruti intervals that scale must 
be interpreted as a Chromatic Scale. Some difficulty was 
experienced in deciphering the structure of the southern Melas 
which are derived from this unusual scale. A special formula 
has been devised for the interpretation of these Melas. 
Satisfactory scientific explanation of all useful Melas has been 
found with the help of this formula. A formidable stumble is^ 
however, encountered in the Melakarta scheme of the reputed 
southern theorist Yenkateswara Dikshit, popularly called 
Venkata Makhi. This is an ingenious device consisting of a 
symmetrical arrangement of notes, which is outwardly very 
attractive. The fallacy of this scheme is, however, apparent 
from the position of equality with Ma (natural), the sacred 
unchangeable note of ancient India, given to sharp Ma, which 
makes the ugliest dissonance with the initial note Sa. Modes 
having sharp Ma are rare and very difficult to sing. Not with¬ 
standing these facts, an equal number of Melas are allotted to 
both the Ma^s, the other notes being common. The scheme 
consists of seventy-two Melas, of which only nineteen were^ 
according to Venkata Makhi^s own statement^ in practical use 
in his time. His justification for the scheme was that the new 
Melas proposed by him might be used at some time in future. 
It is doubtful whether his expectation was ever even partially 
realized. Neither is his scheme comprehensive as he claimed it 
to be. But the greatest drawback of the scheme is that three- 
eighths (27) of the total number of the Melas have been found 
to be bad and scientifically inexplicable. That some of the 
proposed Melas have been found to be scientifically explicable 
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must be considered to be a mere chance. Authoritative critica 
of Southern India have already begun to doubt the utility of 
the scheme. 

It is a remarkable fact that almost all Melas, stated by 
theorists of both the schools to be in actual use some time or 
other have been found to be scientifically correct. This fact 
proves two things : first, that the theory propounded in the 
present treatise is comprehensive enough to cover all the 
eiriftting modes of Indian melody; and secondly, that the musical 
instinct which has been able to build up the superb structure of 
that melody may be relied upon to a great extent for advance* 
ment of the art. Even so, such a theory was a necessity, in¬ 
asmuch as instinct is always blind and faltering and needs a 
corrective in order to ensure accuracy and inspire confidence, 
such as only scientific knowledge could do. It must, moreover, 
be remembered that a great deal of diSFerence of opinion and 
controversy regarding the structure of many Ragas exist and 
that a large number of Bagas have been lost for good for want, 
of a firm scientific basis. A sound theory only can remove 
all doubts and save the system from further deterioration. 

The time-honoured custom is to call Melas after Ragas. 
This custom has led to much confusion. We find that the same 
Mela is called by difiTerent names not only in different parts 
of the country but also at differerent periods in the same 
country. For example, Bhairavi of Lochana, that of modern 
Hindusthanf music, and that of modern Karnatik music stand 
for quite different Melas. Again, the Mela that is called 
Bhairavi in northern India is called Todi in southern India 
and the latter name is applied to a different Mela in northern 
India. This confusion is inevitable, because the same Raga 
is called by different names and different Ragas are called by 
the same name in different parts of the country. There is, 
further, difference of opinion about the Mela proper for a 
particular Raga in the same part of the country. In order to 
avoid confusion, Melas have been called by the peculiar notes 
which characterize them. These are somewhat analogous 
to the Key-signatures of European music. But signatures 
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are usually understood to serve a purpose in Europe which is 
different from that for which they are used in Indian music, 
though they can be and are believed by some persons to 
serve the same purpose. But the Key-signatures are very 
limited in number and consist of either ats or sharps. Only 
Five Flat and one sharp Key-signatures are used as Mela- 
signatures. There are numerous other Mela-signatures, which 
consist of both flat and sharp notes. For example, Ro-Mi, 
Ro-Mi-Do and so on. These cannot be used as Key-signatures. 
Melas have been 'called after their signatures in this treatise^ 
Thus No-Go Mela, Mi Mela, Ro-Po-Do Mela and so on. 
This method of naming Melas will, it is hoped, be found useful 
in every part of the country. 

The number of Melas which were actually used in 
Hindusthani music in the medieval period has been found to 
be twenty-six. Only fourteen of these have survived, twelve, 
most of which are Chromatic Melas, being lost in oblivion. 
Eleven new Melas have been added to the modern Hindusthani 
system. So the total number of Melas now used in that 
system is twenty-five^. Of these seven are Primary Melas, 
four Secondary and fourteen Chromatic. Ragas in some of 
these Melas are found to be based on mode-octaves which start 
with notes other than Sa, the proper mode-initial for all 
Melas. The notes of these Ragas had to be so altered as 
to make Sa the mode-initial. The signatures of the Melas 
of these Ragas were ascertained according to these altered 
notes. These signatures are not to be found in the current 
system. They include some notes which are not used in that 
system. 

The scientific principles underlying the modem Raga 
system of Hindusthan have been elucidated in the seven 
chapters of the first part and explanation of that system in 
the light of these principles have been given in the first six 

4. The number of Melas mentioned by Bhatkhande and 
popularly accepted, is only ten. These are not, as we shall see, 
sufficient to cover all the Ragas used in modem Hindusthani 
music. 
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chapters of the third part of this treatise. The conception 
of Raga has been shown to be the culmination of a process 
of evolution through long centuries. Though it had its 
origin in the Indian soil, just as harmony had its in the 
European soil, it has nothing either national or parochial 
in it. The system, if properly understood, will be found to 
be universally acceptable with necessary modifications in 
order to suit local needs *of language and temperament. 
Attempts have been made to show in the following pages that 
the Raga system holds a unique position in the melodic 
world and demands special attention from all true 
lovers of the musical art. Pure classical Indian music 
based on Ragas is independent of poetry or language. Ragas 
may be described as familiar recognizable patterns which 
can be stored in the memory and reproduced by voice 
or instrument and can be readily recognized when 
so reproduced by others. The individuality of Raga is not 
like that of a particular song, for any number o£ songs 
can be composed in it, in difiTerent rhythms and styles and 
with diflPerent variations and embellishments without destroying 
its individuality. The difference between a poetic song and a 
Raga*song is that a poetic song has no abiding pattern in it 
which can be distinguished from it; while in a true Raga-song 
the pattern is supreme and its individuality is clearly distinguish¬ 
able from and never over-shadowed by that of the particular 
song. It must, however, be pointed out that there are numerous 
so-called R&ga-songs composed by incompetent composers in 
which the Raga pattern is not clearly discernible. It is not, 
therefore, always possible to appreciate the true spirit of a 
Raga by merely learning a few songs in that Raga. That 
appreciation can be had only by understanding the principles 
underlying the structure of the Raga. Some observations made 
by Pramatha Nath Banerji, an eminent professor of classical 
Indian mm ic of Bengal, made in the course of a letter written 
by him on 1st October, 1929, to the Committee on Indian 
music teaching in secondary schools of Bengal, may be quoted 
here. 
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“.A training in classical Indian music, if confined to songs 

only, will, I am afraid, be an apology for training. The simple 
reason is that: A student may be taught any number of songs 
without getting an insight into the spirit of music. To get at 
the spirit of the music, he must be made conversant with the 
principles, and not facts. The principle of classical Indian 
music is the sentiment and structure of the rags. The facts are 
individual songs which are derivations from the rags and can be 
deduced at will. A knowledge of facts only is*at best imperfect, 
knowledge. It is the knowledge of the parrot or the 
gramophone* 

“.I would, therefore, humbly advise the authorities con¬ 

cerned to instruct boys primarily in the raps which constitute 
the very source of Indian music. The rags may be learnt 
irrespective of language—^aiid would present obstacle to no 
creed, caste or colour. Songs if at all necessary may be intro¬ 
duced later on as supplement. Pure higher Indian music is 
always divorced from poetry." 

The learned professor does not, unfortunately, give any indica¬ 
tion of the method to be adopted for teaching B&gas. An instru¬ 
mentalist himself he presumably contemplated the method of 
teaching them through instruments. A stringed instrument of 
the Veena type with moveable frets is well-suited for this 
purpose. But the foremost and the most important thing 
required for learning Bagas is full instruction about their 
structure. Descriptions of Bagas are found in all books on 
musical theory. These are almost invariably incomplete and 
faulty. The descriptions given in the fifteenth, the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth chapters of this treatise, which embody 
the scientific principles underlying their structure will, we 
believe, be found to be adequate and complete. 

Study of the earlier stages of Indian melody shows that 
the modern melodic system differs widely from the original 
system, as it is known to us. Bagas did not exist in the ancient 
system. The word *‘Baga" is rarely used in the most ancient 
works on music. It is mentioned only twice in the Naradiyft 
Shiksha, the earliest known book on Indian music. It also 
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occurs the same number of times in the Bharatiya Natya 
Shastra, a later work. In both these ancient books the word 
is used in a sense quite different from its modern significance. 
It came to be used in its modern sense several centuries later. 
The rudiments of Kagas are to be found in the seven modes of 
the Naradiya Shiksha. But their real forbears were the seven 
original Jatis, which were later on enlarged to twenty-one, 
in the time of Bharata. Some of the ten characteristics of 
Jatis are still to be found in the modern Ragas. The basic 
scales used in the Jatis have largely increased in number in 
the modern scheme. That potent instrument of expression— 
omission of particular notes—^was used as elaborately in the Jati 
system as in the modern Raga system and that with almost 
scientific precision. Transilient scales have been used for 
hundreds of years not on account of inability to sing the small 
interval of a semi-tone as Helmholtz supposed, for there are 
transilient scales in which those intervals are left undisturbed. 
Omission of notes is a rule of melody based on purely scientific 
necessity and indispensable for the true expression of most 
Ragas as we shall sec. 

Limitation of a Raga within an octave of a scale is 
another rule of melody, which is found to be applied in the 
Jati system in a limited manner. The full implication of this 
limitation was appreciated some time later, when Murchhanas 
came to be accepted as the basis of all melodic structure. 
Real beginning of the Raga system may be said to have begun 
with the introduction of Murchhanas in the melodic art. 
Inspite of the fact that they were essential for the structure 
of Ragas, they eluded musicians so long as the tonics were 
common and individual Murchhanas were determined by the 
changing mode-initials. This difficulty was largely removed 
by the substitution of common-initial modes made possible by 
the introduction ' of chromatic (Yikrita) notes. The character 
of the Murchhanas and the need for the introduction of 
Vikrita notes and common-initial Murchhanas have been 
explained in the seventh chapter. This transformation of 
common-tonic modes to common-initial ones was accomplished 
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by the revolutionary introduction of Samsthftnas or Melas 
referred to above. 

The importance of Nyssa or cadence-note and its aesthetic 
effect appear to have been understood since the earliest times. 
Prominence is found to be given to two notes as NyHsa in the 
instrumental compositions discovered in the Kudimiyamalai 
rock inscription, which embodies melodies based on the seven 
modes of the NaradiyU Shiksha. This importance of the 
Nyasa note is almost supreme in tlie Jati system, as we find that 
the seven original Jatis of Bharatiya Natya Shastra are named 
after the seven notes of the Indian gamut, which are the Nyasas 
of these Jatis. In modern Hindusthani music the last stroke 
of Dha on the accompanying drum, which is expected to 
produce great effect on the listener, is placed on the Nyasa 
note at least in all good compositions. 

The completion and perfection of the Baga conception 
is found in the two concluding phrases, which are popularly 
called “lOias Tanas" or “Pakad". They have been called 
"Baga Tanas" or ‘‘Vishishta Tanas", ie. characteristic phrases. 
These phrases, like the face of a human being, mark out the 
individuality of a Raga. They are perfect phrases based on 
what have been called Melodic or Dissonant Triads as 
distinguished from Harmonic or Consonant Triads. These 
phrases formed parts of popular tunes of different parts of 
the country and were incorporated in the ‘‘Marga" or ortho¬ 
dox system of music, on account of their intrinsic beauty. 
Bagas are often found to be named after the localities from 
which their characteristic phrases were collected. “Marga" 
music appears to have borrowed profusely from “Deshi" 
music. This process of assimilation began from the earliest 
times. “Deshi" or popular tunes were raised to the dignity 
of “Marga" music whenever it was found possible to apply 
to them the rules of art of the orthodox system. In fact, 
the whole Marga music was so much imbued with elements 
of Deshi music that the famous ancient theorist Matanga 
named his book ^^Yrihaddeshi" or the great Deshi, characterizing 
all Bagas, including the oldest Grama Bagas, as “Deshi". 
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Some of the salient feature of Ragas have been indicated 
above. These and other special traits which constitute the 
character of a Raga have been put under seven categories. 
These have been called the seven ^Lakshanas^ or characte¬ 
ristic features of Ragas. They include some of the features 
of the ancient Jatis, embodying all the principles which 
underlie the structure of a modern Hindusthani Raga. 
Elucidation -of the significance of these features and 
the scientific principles on which they are based will be 
found in the thirteenth and the fourteenth chapters. All 
these features have been carefully delineated in portray¬ 
ing each Raga dealt with. The relationships of notes used 
in a Raga have in each case been shown, according to 
the ancient Indian custom, in terms of Anushrutis instead 
of Shrutis. If the Lakshanas are carefully attended to, a 
student is expected to form a clear idea of the character 
of the Raga and to be able to sing it even without the 
help of the words of a song. Illustrative appropriate songs 
given in the descriptions of some difficult or disputed 
Ragas will be found helpful in forming correct notions of 
these Ragas. Compositions of great masters (Tanasena and 
others) have, so far as possible, been selected for this 
purpose. 

One of the main objectives in this treatise is to ensure 
just intonation in singing and playing music. It is impossible 
to train the ears in notes of just intonation or to learn 
to sing them with the help of equally-tempered keyed 
musical instruments. Much success in these directions may 
indeed be achieved by those few persons who possess an 
instinctive faculty by which they can without the help of 
any instrument produce subjectively all notes that have 
consonant relationship with each other. There is no doubt 
that great progress in the musical art has been made by 
such talented persons. But so far as the average man is 
concerned the aforesaid objects can be attained only by the aid 
of specially prepared musical instruments which can produce 
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objectively the souads of the notes of the fifty-three 
Anushnitis.^ 

The number of Ra^as dealt with in this treatise is seventy^ 
Of these forty-nine are based on Primary Scales, sixteen on 
Chromatic Scales and only five on Secondary Scales. 

The most difficult Ra^as are those which are based on 

5. A scheme has been prepared in Appendix B for the 
construction of a standard stringed instrument of the Veena 
type with moveable frets which can be adjusted to any of the 
‘fifty-three degrees of a graduated scales and thus produce the 
sounds of all the Anushrutis. Instruments can be constructed 
according to that scheme and made available to students of 
music if demanded. Until such instruments are available, 
commonly used instruments of the Veena type (Sitar; Esraj etc.) 
can be easily so adjusted as to produce fairly accurate notes 
of the fifty-three Anushrutis. The following procedure may 
be adopted for the purpose. The four fixed notes of tlie Primary 
First Scale (Diatonic Major Scale) Mai, Sa, Pa and Ra^ are 
to be placed on the instrument with the help of a common 
pitch-pipe, the four notes of which are tuned in consecutive 
Fifths. The note Mai of the lower octave is placed on the 
lower bridge and the others on frets. The notes Mai and Ra^ 
are then to be placed an octave higher and an octave lower 
respectively in order to have the notes Ma and Ra of the octave. 
The interval between Sa and Ra, which is a Major tone, is now 
to be divided into nine equal parts in order to have the first 
nine Anushrutis of the mid octave. The note eight Anushrutis 
above Sa, which is called Ra, is the distinctive note of the 
primary Fourth scale (Diatonic Minor Scale) and the lowest of 
the four fixed notes of that scale. The note placed a Fifth 
above RM is Dha. Descending by an octave we get Dhai of the 
lower octave. The two consecutive Fifths above Dhai, will be 
Ga and Na of the mid octave. We will thus get all the original 
notes of the two scales, Sa and Pa being the Amsas of the S^rst 
Scale and Dha and Ga those of the Fourth. Finally, the major 
tones between Ma and Pa, and between Dha and Na are to be 
divided into nine equal parts each ; the minor tones between Ra 
and Ga, and between Pa and Dha are to be divided into eight 
equal parts each : and the semitones between Ga and Ma, and 
between Na and Sa^ are to be divided into five equal parts each. 
We will thus get all the fifty-three Anushrutis. These are to be 
marked on a slip of paper, which is to be attached to the body 
of the instrument just below the frets. A required note can be 
sounded on the instrument by shifting a movable fret to the 
Anushruti-mark representing that note. 
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Oh.ro]xiQ,tic settles* Oonfusion is often made by musicians on 
account of the use of Melas in which flat notes are used to 
represent notes thttt nre in rettlity sharps of the preceding 
notes. For example, the note Ro in BoMi Mela stands for 
Si—a note which is Minor Third below Ga and not Major 
Third below Ma. 

In conclusion, we give below a brief resume of the history of 
the growth of harmonic music in Europe in order to understand 
its relationship or contrast with the melodic music of India. 
The first step towards polyphony, the percursor of harmony, 
may be said to have been taken when two persons of different 
voice-registers were made to sing together, one taking notes 
Fourth or Fifth above or below the notes of the principal melody 
sung by the other voice. This was known as Organum or 
Diaphony and was invented on the analogy of magadizing, a 
practice almost universal. The real beginning of polyphony 
was, however, made with what came to be known as Discant in 
the eleventh century A.D. This was a system in which two 
different melodies were so manipulated as to make them rather 
pleasant to hear when sung by two different voices simultane¬ 
ously, While speaking about compositions of this type Prof. 
Helmholtz observes that **such examples could scarcely have 
been intended for more than musical tricks to amuse 
social gatherings,^^ This device was evidently a chance 
invention in no way related to the needs of the melodic art of the 
time and must have been looked upon as nothing more than 
a curiosity. It was, however, soon discovered that this device 
was calculated to satisfy the congregational feeling of the 
Christian Church, inasmuch as it afforded an opportunity to 
different kinds of voice for participating in a common prayer. 
The church, therefore, readily adopted the principle involved 
in this device and applied it to congregational music. The 
art of ‘counterpoint was soon developed and in a few cen¬ 
turies an elaborate system, known as ‘polyphony^ was evolved. 
This system reached its perfection in the 16th Century A. D. A 
polyphonic composition usually consisted of four parts allotted 
to four different kinds of voice, so that all could sing together, 
2 
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each singer taking up the melody suitable to bis or her own 
voice-register. One of the Gregorcan tunes, which now came 
to be called the Canto Fermo (i,e, the fixed melody), was 
sung by a voice-part called the teytor, which was the lowest 
but one in pitch. Being sung together with two other melo¬ 
dies of higher pitch, viz, those allotted to the alto 
and soprano voice-parts, the principal melody of the Canto 
Fermo lost much of its prominence and effect. In fact, the 
sole aim of the polyphonic art soon came to consist of bringing 
about such perfect equality of the several voice-parts that 
no single part would appear more important than any other. 
The more this obiect was attained the greater was the unity 
of the composition as a whole accomplished. Such culmina¬ 
tion was reached about the end of the 16th Century in the 
compositions of the great master Palestrina. Mr. W. 8. 
Rockstro says about these compositions that “we feel not 
only that every part is necessary for the wellbeing of the 
whole, but that it is absolutely impossible to say in which 
part the chief interest of the composition is concentrated.^’ 
A great and wonderful art was thus brought into being. 
But, it must be observed that this achievement was made at 
the sacrifice of another great art, viz., melody. A system, 
which insists on only such adjustment of its several parts 
as would make them fit in with each other in order to 
produce a general efiPect by the unified whole, can seldom 
afford to bestow that undivided attention to a single part 
which is essential for the perfection of that part. The indi¬ 
vidual melodies of the polyphonic texture must, therefore, 
have necessarily been more or less poor in their aesthetic 
appeal. Such a state of things is least conducive to the 
development and perfection of individual melodies. This 
aspect of the new art in the zenith of its glory was, however, 
lost sight of for some time by the musical public. But innate 
predilection for solo music reasserted itself, bringing about 
a revolution in the musical art of Europe at the end of the 
16th century. This was known as the monodic revolution 
originated by Montevarde. The immediate circumstance which 
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led this and other artists of the time to introduce ‘monodia' 
was the revival of the dramatic art on the model of Greek 
tragedies. It was now realized that the time-honoured poly¬ 
phonic music was ill-suited for producing dramatic effects. 
The revolution, however, came rather too late. The fine 
melodies of medieval Europe had lost their hold on the 
popular mind and the old modal system on which they were 
based had been modified beyond recognition by the exigencies 
of the polyphonic art. Having lost most of the resources on 
which a melodic art worth the name might be built, she had 
to embark on her unknown career with a halter on her neck. 
For, though ostensibly a monodic revolution, it cannot be 
said to have paved the way for her complete emancipation. 
It was properly speaking a harmonic revolution, inasmuch as 
it was destined to bring that freedom from all melodic 
bondage to polyphony which caused its name to be changed 
to ‘harmony^ In the beginning there was a sort of compro¬ 
mise, the melody being attached to the highest soprano part 
to be sung by the human voice, and the other parts composed 
on new harmonic principles being set apart for instruments. 
According to these principles a harmonic composition was 
to be regarded as a combination not of melodies but of 
‘chords\ This vital difference between polyphony and har¬ 
mony is sometimes expressed as ‘horizontal^ and ‘vertical^ 
treatments of music. Harmony now became an independent 
instrumental art. Melody, on the other hand, though it acquired 
a certain amount of prominence, never again became a truly 
independent art in Europe, inasmuch as it became almost 
invariably wedded to harmonic ideas. Europeans hencefor¬ 
ward became so much obsessed with these ideas that so great 
a writer as Tartini asserted that melody was the offspring of 
harmony, oblivious of the fact that melody existed thousands 
of years before harmony was conceived. Treated as a limb 
of polyphony, melody had her ancient resources already 
crippled according to the needs of that art. Associated with 
harmony it had now to stand on the slender resources of that 
art, viz., the Major and the Minor Scales. 
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From what has been stated above regarding the growth 
of the melodic art in India, it would be abundantly clear that 
melody as an art needs no support or help from harmony. 
It would be only reasonable to hold that the two arts are quite 
independent of each other. In fact, the two arts start on 
quite contrary fundamental ideas. For, it is not difficult to 
understand that if there is any purpose in sounding notes 
consecutively, that purpose is completely frustrated by sounding 
them simultaneously. The two processes cannot be followed 
at the same time without more or less spoiling the effects of 
both. I'he concentration that is required for a true apprecia¬ 
tion of the effects of each of these processes is impossible if 
both of them are combined together. That sort of composition 
which seeks to combine them cannot, therefore, serve any 
great or noble purpose. There is, no doubt, a large body of 
opinion in favour of hannonization of melody. But, there are 
also strongly expressed contary views of competent Europeans. 
We give below the transcription of some remarkable sentences 
of the renowned Dr. Burney made by Cap. Willard in his 
book on Hindusthani music. 

‘‘Upon the whole, therefore, it seems demonstrable that 
harmony like ours was never practised by the ancients \ 
however, I have endeavoured to show that the stripping their 
music of counterpoint does not take from it the power of 
pleasing, or of producing great effects ; and in modem times, if 
a Farinelli, Gizziello, or a Cafarelli, had sung their airs wholly 
whithout accompaniment, they would perhaps have been 
listened to but with still more pleasure. Indeed, the closes 
of groat singers made wholly without accompaniment are more 
attended to than all the contrivance of complicated parts, in 
the course of the airs which they terminate. 

“An elegant and graceful melody exquisitely sung by a 
fine voice, is sure to engage attention, and to create delight 
without instrumental assistance, and in a solo composed and 
performed by a great master, the less accompaniment is heard 
the better.^^ 



PART I 

SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MELODY. 


CHAPTER!. 

Notes and Notation 

( Swara and Swaralipi ). 

A. Nomenclature of notes. 

The universal custom of framing a scale with only five to 
seven notes within the compass of an octave is attributable to 
the fact that it is not possible to put more notes within that 
compass without hurting the musical sense. The occasional 
use of an extra note or two in melodics is not an exception to 
this rule. For, it will be observed that in these cases two 
diflFerent groups of notes are used in ascent and descent and 
that each group does not contain more than seven notes. In 
other words, a note or two in these melodies will be found to 
be used exclusively in ascent, while in descent notes flatter or 
sharper than these by a semitone will be substituted for them. 
A more misleading instance of apparent exception to the afore¬ 
said rule is one in which in the course of a certain movement, 
whether ascending or descending, an additional note is used as 
an ornament to a particular note of a melody. In such cases it 
will be observed that the extra note can be dispensed with 
without materially affecting the character of the melody. This 
fact goes to show that the said note is not essential for the scale 
in which it is used. It will be further observed that the note 
is never used in direct movement but always in what is called 
oblique movement (vakra gati). That is to say, it invariably 
follows the note, to which it is an ornament, and returns to it, 
thus making a backward movement. This movement shows 
that the note belongs to a difTerent scale, which is descending 
in character if it is used in ascent and of an ascending character 
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if it is used in descent. There is, therefore, no doubt that, 
according to universal practice, the maximum number of notes 
used in a scale is seven. A lesser number is sometimes used in 
a melody. Thus, many Indian melodies contain six or five 
notes. Scotch and Chinese melodies are also found to be 
composed in scales of five notes. But, notes identical with the 
notes of these scales invariably occur in other scales of seven 
notes. They must, therefore, be considered as only incomplete 
forms of some full scales. 

The relative position of a particular note in a full musical 
scale of seven notes is indicated by the word ‘degree' on the 
similitude of a graduated scale. One or more degrees of a 
particular scale must differ in position from the corresponding 
degree or degrees of another scale ; as, otherwise, there would 
be no distinction between the two. The same degree may, there¬ 
fore, have more than one different positions, excepting of course 
the first degree, which being the starting point, must be consi¬ 
dered to be always fixed in position. If all the different posi¬ 
tions of the other six degrees of a scale were given distinct 
names we should have a large number of names, which would 
create great inconvenience and confusion. This is avoided by 
the almost universally followed custom of considering a parti¬ 
cular scale as the original or starting scale. This scale is called 
the ‘natural' or the ‘shuddha' (pure) scale ; and its notes natural' 
or ‘shuddha' notes. All other scales are considered to be derived 
from it. Their distinctive notes, which are considered to be 
derived from notes of the original scale, are called ‘chromatic' 
or ‘vikrita' notes. The word ‘natural' or ‘shuddha' applied to 
a scale or a note is rather misleading ; for, it would be wrong 
to suppose that one scale or note is unnatural or less natural 
than another or impure or less pure than that. We should, 
therefore, prefer to call the starting scale the ‘Scale of Origin' 
(Mula Grama) and its notes original notes [Mala Swaras). The 
notes of the starting scale are expressed in writing by means 
of seven letters of the alphabet, which differ in different coun¬ 
tries. The derivative notes also are indicated by the same 
letters, with distinctive signs attached to them. They are either 
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higher or lower than the original notes and are called ‘tivra' 
or ‘sharp^ and ‘Komala' or ‘flat^ notes respectively. As three 
sharp and three flat positions are possible for a single note, it 
may have altogether seven different positions including that of 
the original note. Theoretically speaking, therefore, we may have 
seven times seven, that is to say, forty-nine notes of different 
positions in the scale. Only thirty-one of these together with 
two double-flat notes are, however, sufficient for expressing 
music in just intonation. 

The names of the seven notes used all over India from the 
most ancient times are Shadja, Rishabha, Gandhara, Madhyama, 
Panchama, Dhaivata and Nishada. In notation and solfeggio 
they are abbreviated to Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni 
These are not notes of absolute pitch 
like the corresponding notes of European music C, D, E, F, 
G, A and B, though they may be fixed to these pitches if 
required. In this respect they are akin to the notes Do, 
Ray, Me, Fa, Sol, La and Te of the Tonic Sol-fa system. 
These letter-notations have the twofold advantage of being 
both visible and pronounceable. The staff notation, which 
is widely used in Europe and is almost indispensable for 
writing harmonic music, is not quite suitable for vocal 
melody as it is only a visible notation and cannot be used in 
solmization. It has, therefore, to be invariably implemented 
by a letter-notation. It must, however, be pointed out that the 
latter kind of notation too cannot be considered a perfect 
one for vocal music unless every note-sign in it has got a 
distinct pronunciation. For that end each note of the notation 
must be represented by a separate syllable. A syllable is 
not only pronounceable, but has also the further advantage 
of being capable of indicating by means of its two component 
parts, the consonant and the vowel, the two essential features 
of a musical note, viz., its degree in the scale and its position 
in relation to the original note of that degree. In this 
scheme a consonant, which cannot be pronounced without 
a vowel, will not stand for any particular note ; but, will 
do so only when coupled with a vowel to form a complete 
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syllable* Thus, the letter R op D would simply indicate 
that the note concerned is the second or the sixtli degree of 
the scale and nothing more. The actual position of the note 
in the scale would remain unknown until a vowel is attached 
to it. It, therefore, follows that an original note too must 
always have a vowel-sign for it just like its derivatives. 
Seven vowels would, thus, be required for the seven possible 
positions of a particulal degree. No alphabet, however, 
possesses more than six pure vowels ; and one of these ia 
almost unfit for musical notation. Diphthongs will, therfore, 
have to be included within the required number of vowels. 
The pure vowels are ^ fas in ‘fall), a (as in ‘farO, a (as in 
‘day^), i (as in ‘pit^) o (as in ‘no^ and u (as in ‘puO^. If 

1. The earliest record of the use of vowels with conso¬ 
nants as musical signs is to be found in the rock-inscri¬ 
ption discovered in 1904 at Kudimiyamalai in Pudukottai 
State, Southern India. In this inscription, which js in charac¬ 
ters of drea 7th century A. D. the four vowels a, ?, u and a 
are used with the initial consonants of the seven notes of 
the Indian gamut in a series of musical phrases of four notes, 
which appear to be intended for the Tina, That these 
vowels were not used as accidentals is clear from the fact that 
they are throughout combined with all the notes indiscrimi¬ 
nately, e. g., Rao Bahadur P. R*. 

Bhandarkar, who has edited this inscription in Vol. XII of 
Epigraphia Indica, supposes that the vowel-endings may 
indicate particular ways of plucking the strings of the viua. 
The use of vowels as musical signs may be said to date 
from the time of this inscription and probably from an 
earlier period. But, their use as real accidentals, so far 
known, begins from the time of Govinda Dikshit and his 
son Venkateshwara Dikshit, renowned musicians of Southern 
India, who lived about the middle of the 17th century A. D. 
The latter, in his well-known treatise named Chaivrdartdi’^ 
pralaahiha uses the three vowels a, », and u as accidentals 
for his notes in devising his novel scheme of seventy-two 
melas. These, however, he does not recommend for use in 
solmization. In the Tonic Solfa system, which came into 
being about the middle of the last century, all^ the six vowels 
were brought into use as accidentals. There is, however, no 
uniformity in their use in this system, the vowels a, f, and 
o or their equivalents in pronunciation being used for the 
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the last one is left out as unfit for constant use in melody^ 
the remaining five may be arranged in the following order : 

0 ^ a a t 

The vowel a placed in the middle, which gives the most 
open and clear sound, will be used in the present treatise as 
the sign for an original (natural) note. The two vowels on 
the left side of it, viz., M and o which require the lips to 
be drawn closer and closer together in order to pronounce 
them and produce the sensation of gradually increasing 
dullness of sound will be taken for two of the flat accidentals. 
The two vowels on the right side of a, viz., 4 and i, which 
require the root of the tongue to be pressed closer and closer to 
the palate for pronouncing them and produce the sensation of 
gradually increasing keenness of sound, will be used for two of 
the sharp accidentals. The flattest acjcidcntal will be represen¬ 
ted by the diphthong an, which is the combination of the 
above mentioned two flat accidentals, inasmuch as the extent 
of its flatness from the original note is exactly the same 
as that of these two taken together. For similar reasons 
the sharpest accidental will be represented by the diphthong 
the combination of the other two sharp accidentals. The 
signs placed over a vowel, ^ and 4 will indicate a very small 
interval of great importance in music in just intonation 
called ‘comma'. The first of these with its curved base 
downwards signifies flatness by one comma and the second 
with its pointed head upwards signifies sharpness to the same 
extent. A vowel-accidental will be flattened to the extent 
of a comma if the first of these signs be placed over it, 

natural notes, a and u for flats and a and i for sharps. 
Krishnadhan Banerjee, court-musician of Cooch Behar Raj, 
in his Bengali book on music named Gitasutrasara^ published 
in the eighties of the past century, devised a notation in 
Bengali characters on the model of the Tonic Sol fa. In 
this notation he uses the vowels a, o and, i as the natural, the 
flat and the sharp accidentals respectively. This nototion, 
which does not appear to have received the recognition it 
deserved, has been further developed in the present treatise, 
so as to make it suitable for just intonation. 
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and sharpened to the same extent if the second be put 
over it. So, the combined accidentals Sc (Bfsit) and ki (tR) 
will be written in the abbreviated forms b (4^) and t (t) 
respectivly, but always pronounced as usual like these 
diphthongs^. The following terms will be used to indicate 
the different positions a degree will have on addition of 
the above mentioned vowel-accidentals to the pure consonant 


of that degree : 

1. »(^) 

Low flat ( ati^Komala ) 

2. 

o(8it) 

Plat ( Komala) 

3. 

a (8T) 

Low (neecha) 

4. 

a(srT) 

Original (Mala) 

5. 

&(tt) 

••• High (uchcha) 

6. 

i(%) 

••• Sharp ( teevra ) 

7. 

Ut) 

••• High Sharp ( aMeevra ) 


The seven undefined degrees of the scales will be represented 
by the initial consonants of the names of the notes, viz, 
s{e), R(^), G(r), M(^), PCI), D(^), and N(^). 
The original notes, i.e. to say, the notes of the Scale of 
Origin will, therefore, stand thus :— 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na 

m m m ^ ^ ^ 

Illustrations of notes in all the seven position of degrees, 
as they will appear in writing, are given below ; 

In Roman Script In Devanagri Script 


1. 

Low flat N... 

N8 

Atikomala^ ... 


2. 

Plat G ... 

Go 

Komala ^ 


3. 

Low R 


Neecha ^ 


4. 

Original P--* 

Pa 

Mula 

qr 

6. 

High D ... 

Da 

Uchcha 


a. 

Sharp M ••• 

Mi 

Teevra IT 

fir 

7. 

High Sharp M.. 

. Mi 

Ati-Te6vral[^ ... 



2. In Indian scripts a vowel is so attached to a con¬ 
sonant as to form a single letter, thus taking almost the 
same space as that of the consonant. Comma-signs will not 
be required in Indian notation. 
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The inconvenient vowel u {^) will be used for the doable- 
jflat accidental, which will be required on some occasions, e.g., 
Nu ( g ), or Noo, which will be more expressive of double-flat, 

A note of double the number of vibrations of a particular 
note is considered to be identical with it and is said to belong 
to a higher octave ( tUra stham ). The number 1 after a note 
and above it will indicate that the note belongs to the next 
higher octave, e.g., Ma^ (ITT^ ), Da^ () etc. Placed below 
a note it will indicate the next lower octave, e.g., Go i (), 
Pai ( ) etc. The second, the third or other higher octaves 

will be indicated by the numbers 2, 3, etc. above the notes, 
e.g., Sa^ (), No* (5ft* ) etc. The lower octaves will be 
indicated by similar numbers below the notes, e g., Ra 2 ( ^2 )» 
M 13 ( 4^3 ) otc. 

B. Scale of Origin and Relative Positions of Notes. 

Determination of the actual pitches of notes has no 
significance in the theory of music inasmuch as it has to deal 
with their mutual relationships only. A note-name, therefore, 
need not be associated with absolute or fixed pitch, to say, 
pitch produced by a specified number of vibrations. It is 
sufficient for the purpose of securing correct intonation that 
the positions of notes in a scale are ascertained accurately with 
reference to that of a starting note. The actual pitches of these 
notes may be determined at will without disturbing their mutual 
relationships by fixing the starting note to the required pitch 
for the time being*. 

3. As regards fixed pitches, it may be pointed out that 
the training of students with the aid of instruments with 
fixed Key-boards is not conducive to the growth of the 
musical faculty; because, firstly, these instruments being 
tuned to a tempered scale are not correct in intonation, and 
secondly, fixed tones, if allowed to create a permanent impre¬ 
ssion on the memory of a student, prevent the conscious 
direction of his mind towards their mutual relationships. To 
avoid this difficulty the Tonic Sol-faists introduced what was 
called the movable Do^ in their system of teaching music. 
That difficulty, however, never arose in India, as Keyed 
instruments were unknown here before their importation 
from Europe in the past century. 
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In order to ascertain the correct positions of notes in a 
scale, it is required to know, in the first place, the scientific rela¬ 
tionships of the notes of the Scale of Origin to its starting note, 
and, in the second place, the exact distances of the derivative 
notes from the original notes as signified by their accidentals. 


The scale taken as the Scale of Origin in this treatise is 
that used in Ruga Kedura of Northern India without the 
sharp Fourth sometimes wrongly used in it and known as the 
Shuddha OrSma- It is identical with the Diatonic Major 
Scale of Europe and also with the Madhyama Ordma of 
ancient India^. Some idea of their identical character may be 
formed from the similarity of arrangement of the intervals 
between the consecutive notes of these scales. Roughly 
speaking, there are two kinds of these intervals, called tones 
and semitones, the latter being nearly half of the former in 
length. Each of these scales contains five .tones and two 
semitones, arranged in the following order: tone, tone, 
semitone, tone, tone, tone, semitone. The three scales are 
shown below for comparison with the semitones marked over¬ 
head in each. The Madhyama Grama is started with its 
fourth note Nishada in order to make it coincide with the 
other two scales. Small letters have been used for the notes 


of this ancient scale, so that they may be distinguished from 
those of the modern scale, which has undergone change in 
its arrangement of tones and semitones. 

Scale of original: Sa Ra Ga^Ma Pa Da Na Sa^ 

Madhyama Grama :ns rg mpdn 

European Major 

Scale: c d e f g a b 

4. The Shuddha Grama is wrongly identified by some 
writers with the Skadja Qrdma of ancient India. The word 
^grSma\ which is equivalent to the English word scale^ has 
almost no significance to the Indian musician of the present 
day ; as, in fact, it is seldom used* by him except perhaps in 
connection with the Shuddha Grama. The word or 

^Mela^ conveys a different idea. The scale of Bilaval is 
different from that of Kedara, though both have the same 
The Shuddha Grama of Southern India, called 
Kanakdngi^ is a quite different scale. 
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The scientific grounds for considering these scales identical 
will be understood when their structure will be elucidated in 
succeding chapters. 

The relationship of two notes is represented by the ratio 
of their vibration numbers. The pitches of the notes of a 
scale must, therefore, be arbitrarily fixed for the time being for 
the purpose of ascertaining their interrelationship. Supposing 
the pitch of the starting note Sa to be indicated by twenty-four 
vibrations, the pitches of the several notes of the Scale of 
Origin will be indicated by the following numbers : 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^ 

24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 

The first thing we have got to know about a note is 
its relationship with the starting note. This will be 
represented by the ratio of the vibration-number of the 
former to that of the latter. Thus, the relationship of ffa 
to Sa is expressed by the ratio 30 : 24 or in small numbers 
5 : 4 which is also written as f. The ratios of the notes of 
the scale to the first note are given beloW) the latter being 
represented by unit. 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^ 

1 S I S I S 2 

These ratios are of great importance in musical theory, inas¬ 
much as, they indicate the relative positions of the notes in 
the scale and enable us to ascertain the actual pitches of 
the notes, if we are given the vibration-number of the starting 
note. To find out the pitch of a particular note we have 
only to multiply the vibration-number of the starting note 
by the fraction representing its ratio to the latter note. 
Thus, if the vibration-number of Sa be 208, that of JRa 
will be 208 XI or 234, that of Oa 208 x | or 260 and so on. 

The positions of the notes of the Scale of Origin in 
relation to its starting note having been ascertained, we are 
now in a position to indicate the extent to which the posi¬ 
tion of one of these original notes is to be altered in order 
to arrive at a derivative note. But, before doing so it is 
necessary that we should have an idea about the distance at 
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which an original note is placed from its next preceding and 
next following notes. This brings us to the consideration of 
the relationship between the consecutive notes of the scale 
That relationship is represented by the ratio of the vibration- 
number of the higher note to that of the lower one in a 
pair of consecutive notes. The ratios of the several pairs 
of consecutive notes in the scale so arrived at are given 
below :— 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa' 

I is I % if 

The ratios are here placed between the consecutive notes 
in order to show that each of them represents the relation¬ 
ship of the two notes between which it is placed and that 
it has nothing to do with the starting note. It will appear 
that there are three kinds of relationship between consecu¬ 
tive notes, represented by the ratios |, and ||. The 
first of these ratios is slightly larger than the second, their 
difference being represented by the small fraction (S-r-^ 9 ^). 
The intervals between notes related in these ratios, being 
nearly equal, are given the same name ‘tone^ (swana). They 
are distinguished from each other by the qualifying words 
‘major^ (Uyata) and minor^ (laghu). The small -interval (|o)i 
which is their difference, is called a ‘comma^ {afiu-sivana). 
The third ratio represents an interval which is roughly 
speaking half of the aforesaid two intervals, and is commonly 
known as a semitone^ (ardha-swana). There is another 
‘semitone^ (ardha-swana), used in some scales, which is larger 
than the latter by a comma and is, therefore, represented by 
the ratio (ifx|i). The larger one, which has hitherto 
remained unnoticed, will be called ‘major semitone^ (Syata 
ardha-swana) and the smaller one 'minor semitone' (laghu 
ardha-swana). 

To come now to the derivative notes, the first of the flat 
ones termed ‘loV is arrived at by lowering an original note 
by a comma and the first of the sharp ones called ‘high' is 
similarly arrived at by raising the original note to the same 
extent The second of the flat notes called simply ‘flat' is 
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arrived at by lowering the original note by the interval 
represented by the ratio |5, which is almost exactly half of 
a major semitone and one-third of a major tone. The second 
sharp note, called simply sharp^ is arrived at by raising the 
original note to the same extent. The ‘low flat^ and ‘high 
sharp' notes are arrived at by lowering and raising the flat 
and the sharp notes respectively by a comma, or, in other 
words, by lowering and raising the original note by the interval 
order to get the vibration-number of a flat 
note, that of the original note is to be divided by the ratio 
of the flattening interval, and conversely, it has to be multi¬ 
plied by the ratio of the sharpening interval in order to arrive 
at the vibration-number of a sharp note. 

C. Notation. 

The notes dealt with above are intended for expressing 
and writing music in just intonation. The fine distinctions 
of these notes are needed for scientific interpretation 
of music. Music, however, existed all over the world ages 
before such interpretation became possible after the discoveries 
in the science of acoustics were made about the middle of 
the eighteenth century A. D. In ancient India positions and 
relationships of notes were ascertained by means of Shmtis. 
That system, however, subsequently proved inadequate for 
explaining the structure of some scales and modes which had 
to be incorporated with the ancient system owing to impact 
with non-Aryan cultures. This circumstance brought about 
a sort of revolution in the world of music in India about the 
fourteenth century A. D., which gave rise to the modern Mela 
system, in which the Shrutis lost their ancient significance. 
The scale was divided into twelve equal parts and the twelve 
notes resulting from such division, including the seven origi¬ 
nal and five derivative notes, were used for constructing 
numerous Melas by diflTerent combinations. This division 
of the scale is analogous to what is known as semitonic equal 
temperament in European music. The notes used in the 
Mela system do not indicate the correct scientific positions of 
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siotes explained in the preceding pages. Bat, as all modem 
music is expressed by means of these notes, there must be two 
kinds of notation, one for the purpose of understanding music 
in its present condition and expressing it with approximate 
correctness in the traditional method, with which the common 
votary of music is familiar, and the other for studying music 
on scientific lines and expressing it correctly in just intonation. 
The former has been called “Semitonic Notation" and the 
latter “Just Notation" in the present treatise. 

The twelve notes of Semitonic Notation are insufficient for 
expressing properly some of the modes which are used in 
Indian Music in improper forms. These modes belong to 
scales referred to above, which were introduced into 
Hindusthani Music in the middle ages. Eleven additional 
notes are required for expressing these modes. These are 
extraordinary notes coincident with nine of the ordinary 
notes. Pour of these twenty-three notes are not required 
for expressing music in just intonation. Fourteen out of the 
remaining nineteen notes have to be inflected by a comma in 
order to have the full number of thirty-three notes required 
for expressing music in just intonation. The thirty-three 
notes of Just Notation required for expressing in just intona¬ 
tion the modes of all scales, and also the twenty-three notes 
of Semitonic Notation required for expressing all Melas, 
which represent those modes are given below. 

(a) Thirty-three notes of Just Notation for Modes: 
Originals —Sa, Ba, Ga, Ma, Pa, Da, Na 
Derivatives :—Plats—So, Ro, Go, Mo. Po, Do, No 
Sharps—Si, Mi, Pi 
Double Plats—Goo, Noo 
Inflexions : Originals 

Low—RS, Ga, PS, NS 
High—Md, D4 

Flats : 

Low—R8, GS, P6, m 
High —Dio 
Sharps : 

High—Ri, Mi, Di 
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The exact positions, in the scale-octave, of these thirty-three 
notes have been shown in the table appended to the third 
chapter. Their use in the modes have been shown in twenty 
tables appended to the seventh chapter. 

(b). Twenty-three notes of Semitonic Notation for 
Melas : 

Originals —Sa, Ra, Ga, Ma, Pa, Da, Na 

Derivatives : 

Flats —Ttoy Oo, Mo, Po, Do, No 
Sharps—Ri, Gi, if^, Pi, Di 
Double P'lats—^Goo, Poo, Doo, Noo 
Double Sharp—Mii 

Use of the sixteen derivative notes of Semitonic Notation 
will be found in the signatures of Melas given in the Table of 
Melas in the ninth chapter. The five derivative notes ordinarily 
used have been italicized. 

It has to be pointed out that true coincidence of notes 
is to be found only in Semitonic Notation. There are no 
coincident notes in Just Notation. When a note of Semitonic 
Notation is said to be coincident with a note of Just Notation, 
the coincidence is not real but only conventional. 

Comparison of the two kinds of notation will show that the 
names of seventeen notes are common to both. All the uninflec¬ 
ted notes of Just Notation are to be found in Semitonic Notation 
except So and Si. The six notes Ri, Gi. Di, Mii, Poo and Doo 
are not used in Jiist Notation. Of these the two notes Ri and 
Di will be found in the latter notation in their inflected forms 
Ri and Di. For converting Semi tonic Notation into Just 
Notation the remaining four of these six notes Gi, Mii, Poo 
and Doo have to be left out and these and other coincident 
notes have to be replaced according to need by the notes 
with which they are coincident. Further, the two notes 
Si and So not included in Semitonic Notation are to be 
substituted for Ro and Na and fourteen notes have to be 

3 
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inflected as shown above according to the Mode which the 
Mela represents. A Mela can, thus, be converted to the 
Mode it represents. 

Examples :— 

(1) Dhanashri : 

Mela - Sa Ro Ga Mi Pa Do Na Sa^ 

Mode-Sa 8i Ga M\ Pa Pi Na Sa» 

(2) Darbari Todi: 

Mela - Sa Ro Go Mi Pa Do Na Sa^ 

Mode - Sa R6 Go Po Pa Do So Sa^ 

(3) Sohini: 

Mela — Sa Ro Goo Ma Pa Do Noo Sa' 

Mode-Sa R^ R^ Ma Pa Do Da Sa' 

(4) Paschatya Vasanta : 

Mela — Sa Ri Ga Ma Pi Da No Sa' 

Mode-Sa Go Ga Ma Do Da N^ Sa' 

(5) Paschatya Lalita: 

Mela — Sa Ro Ga Ma Po Do Na Sa' 

Mode-Sa JSb Mo Ma P» Do So Sa' 

The system of notation used in this treatise is a deve¬ 
lopment of that devised by Krishna Dhan Banerji* in his 
‘Gita Sutra Sara', on the model of the Tonic Solfa Nota¬ 
tion of Europe. The especial feature of this notation is 
that vowels are used in it as signs for flats and sharps, 
the originals being expressed by consonants of the alphabet. 
It is superior to all other current systems^ of notation, 
inasmuch as the notes used in it are not only visible, but 
also pronounceable and audible. The notes of the StaflF 
Notation of Europe are visible but not pronounceable. The 
original notes of most of the letter-notations of India and 
Europe are pronounceable, but not their derivatives. The 
notation used in Gita Sutra Bara has been so developed 
and enlarged in the present treatise as to make it suitable 
for writing music in just intonation, as explained above. 
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C. Signs Required for Notation. 

The signs used for expressing time-measures and accents 
in Tonic Solfa Notation, viz., bar, colon, dot and comma, 
have been utilized for other purposes in this treatise. The 
signs have been used in that system as marks for dividing 
time-measures. The bar and the colon have also been used 
for expressing accents. The space on paper between two 
bars represents the full time-measure of a particular rhythm. 
This space is divided equally by colons into two or three parts, 
each of which represents a single pulse or time-unit. 

The space between a bar and a colon or that between two 
colons is divided equally by a dot into two parts, each 
part representing half-pluse ; and the space between a colon 
and a dot is divided equally by a comma into two parts 
in order have quarter-pulses. This system is very incon¬ 
venient for practical purposes. Firstly, because, it is extremely 
difficult to divide a space equally either in writing or in 
printing. The notation becomes misleading and useless if 
the divisions are unequal. Secondly, because, uncommon 
carefulness is needed in order to read the notation correctly 
even if the divisions are properly made. We have, therefore, 
used the bar (danda) only as a dividing line between two 
consecutive time-measures ; and the colon, the dot and the 
comma to denote the actual time-values of notes ; the colon 
(dvi-vindu) indicating unit of time ( Matra ), the dot 
( vindu ) half-unit and the comma ( ankiisha ) quarter-unit. 
Three-quarter-unit is indicated by a semicolon (ankusha- 
vindu) which is a combination of a dot and a comma. 
The time value of a note is known from the sign 
placed after it and close to it. In order to ensure 
perspicuity notes of one unit are written separately 
with a small space between them. Fractional notes making 
up a full unit are written compactly. Thus :— | S: Eb.Go. 
P;Do, M: 1. The vowel-endings of natural notes will be 
omitted. So a note without any vowel-ending has to be 
considered as natural. The object of this omission is to bring 
to prominence the chromatically altered notes. 
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The bar and the colon have not been used for expressing 
accents. Three kinds of accents (Praghata) are used in Indian 
music. Super-strong (ati- gam), strong (guru) and weak (laghu). 
The signs. +, /, and o are used for these accents and called Sam, 
Tali, and Phank or Khali respectively. These are placed over 
the accented notes. The last Sam on the concluding note 
of a piece of composition is written as (*). This is called the 
Nyasa Sam, which synchronises with the stroke called Dha 
of the accompanying dram. 

(d). Specimen of Just Notation used in the treatise : 
Eaga : Jaijayanti. Tala : Tritala. 

Asthayi:— 

M.P8. G8.M. 8; R«: | R8: RS; P& M: II 

Da ----- ma - -- --ni da-- - ma - - - ke 

M: PS: Do: N& I PS: Do: P& M: | 

da-ra mo-he la--ge 

M; M: S’: N8: 1 N& Do: PS: Do: ii 

u - - -ma - -ge-da- - - - la ba - - -da - - -la 

m: P^; —: Do; | P^: M: —: | 

shy a-ma gha - -ta. 





CHAPTER IL 
Theory of Consonance 
(Samvsda-Tatwa). 

An unlimited number of notes can be conceived within the 
compass of an octave of a scale. Only a small number of these 
are, however, considered fit to be used in music. Relationships 
of some of these musical notes have been mentioned in the 
preceding chapter for the purpose of ascertaining the positions 
of the notes in a scale. The distinctive character of all relation¬ 
ships possible amongst musical notes and their significance in 
the art of music will now be examined from the scientific point 
of view. 

(a). Identity (Samatva) : Relationships of musical notes 
are of three categories, viz., Identity (Samaiva\ Consonance 
(Samvtida) and Dissonance (F^radn). The first kind of relation¬ 
ship is, in popular usage, supposed to exist between one note 
and another which is eighth in degree above it. This would 
appear from the long-established custom of calling these two 
notes by the same name ; though, in point of fact, one is higher 
in pitch than the other, having double the number of vibrations. 
Thus, 8a and Sa^ are considered as practically identical notes. 
On the same analogy, Sd^ which has double the number of 
vibrations of is considered identical with the latter note 
and this relationship of identity is continued ad infinitum^ as 
it were. But there is no reason why only those notes should be 
considered identical. Scientifically speaking, any two notes 
should be considered identical, if the number of vibrations of 
one is an exact multiple of that of the other. In other words, 
if one of them be represented by unit the other may be a note 
represented by 2 or 3 or 4 or any other whole number. To 
elucidate this, let us take a series of notes whereof the vibration- 
numbers are : 

10, 20, 30, 40, 60, 60, 70, 80, 90, etc. 

If we divide these numbers by 10, we get— 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 
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These latter numbers represent the ratios amongst the notes 
of the above-mentioned series. The second or any one of the 
other notes of the series may be considered identical with the 
first note. This sense of identity is accounted for by scientists 
by the fact that if the first note is sounded it gives rise to all 
the other notes of the series simultaneously, though much 
weaker in intensity than the former. The first, f.e., the lowest 
note, which is in scientific language called the fundamental note, 
contains as its constituents all the higher notes, which are 
called its upper partials. So, when a note having the same pitch 
as that of one of the upper partials is sounded with the funda¬ 
mental note we do not perceive in the former any element which 
is not present in the latter and naturally consider them to be 
identical. It follows from this that every note which has the 
same pitch as that of any of the upper partials ought to be 
considered as identical with the fundamental note. I'his state¬ 
ment, however, must be taken with the following reservations. 
It has been observed that the higher in pitch is the upper 
partial the weaker it is in intensity and consequently less 
perceptible to the ear, until a limit is reached after which it 
is no longer perceived. Ordinarily, the seventh upper partial 
or the eighth partial, as it is also called (including the first 
note as one of the constituents of the whole compound tone), 
is the last note which comes within the field of human percep¬ 
tion^. Any note which has the same pitch as that of one of 
the first seven upper partials of a fundamental note is, therefore, 
felt to be identical with that note with gradually diminishing 


1. According to Prof. Helmholtz we cannot feel identity 
between the fundamental note and the ninth note, i.e., to say, 
the note which has the same number of vibrations as its ninth 
upper partial. But, as the perception of the upper partials 
depends on a mental faculty which is variously developed by 
practice, it is, we think, not reasonable to put an arbitrary 
limit to it, and it is quite possible that the ninth and even the 
tenth partial may in some individuals come within the field of 
perception. On such a hypothesis we can explain the recogni¬ 
tion of the Major Second (9/8) as an imperfect consonance by 
theorists of ancient India and medieval Europe. 
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clearness as the partial is higher and higher in pitch. Let ns 
now see what these notes are according to the system of 
notation adopted by us. If we call the first or fundamental 
note SUt the notes in the series will stand thus :— 

123456789 10 etc. 

8a 8a^ Pa^ 8a^ Oa^ Pa^ x Ra^ Oa^ etc. 

The seventh note is omitted, because, having no use in 
music, it has got no name. It will appear that the second, 
the fourth and the eighth notes are called by the same name 
as the first, the numbers indicating that they are in different 
higher octaves. This usage implies that these notes are 
considered identical. Such is also the case with the third and 
the sixth notes, as also with the fifth and the tenth notes. 
But, from what has been stated above it would follow that 
all these notes should be called by the same name. The 
grounds underlying the ancient and universal practice of calling 
only the octave of a note by the same name to the execlusion 
of all others will be explained in the beginning of the fourth 
chapter. 

(b). Consonance (Samvada): The next relationship 
we have to deal with is that of Consonance (Sami^ida). Two 
notes are said to be consonant (Samvadi) to each other if 
they have a common upper partial perceptible to the ear. 
The remoter this partial is to these notes the weaker is their 
consonance, until the limit of perception is crossed, when they 
are no longer felt to be consonant and are then considered as 
dissonant. It is mentioned above that, ordinarily speaking, the 
eighth partial may be considered to lie at the limit of human 
perception. Therefore, where the common partial is the ninth 
or any higher partial of one of the two notes, they are to be 
considered dissonant, inasmuch as this partial cannot be per¬ 
ceived by the ear. The feeling of consonance is produced by 
the common partial which being in a sense identical with each 
of the two notes serves as the connecting link between them 
and produces an {esthetic satisfaction or pleasure by enabling 
the sub-conscious mind to connect the two notes with a common 
bond. It is, therefore, evident that the weakness of the percep- 
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tion of this common bond makes the connection of the two* 
notes difficult for the inner mind to perceive and produces a 
sort of uneasiness or disquiet. When we are no longer able to- 
connect the two notes by means of a common bond this disquiet 
becomes complete and we call the notes dissonant ( VivUdi) to 
each other. So far as melody is concerned, dissonance (vivada) 
is not to be considered as a relationship which produces positive 
pain (like that produced by beats in harmony), but as one which 
has the negative attribute of inablity to give satisfaction or 
pleasure. We shall see below that there are means by which 
the disquiet produced by dissonances can be removed in some 
cases. These dissonances then become sources of considerable 
aesthetic pleasure and thus indispensable materials for melodic 
composition^. There are altogether six relationships of con- 


2. It has been stated above that the perception of iden¬ 
tity or consonance between notes is due to upper partials. 
It may, however, be objected that the existence of these 
upper partials is known to few musicians and yet these 
relationships have been appreciated all over the world from 
the most ancient times. Two writers on music of South 
India named Bamamatya and Somanatha speak of what they 
called spontaneously produced^ (Svayambhy) notes. It is 
quite probable that they refer to upper partials. But from 
description they give of these notes, it does not appear 
&at the writers were able either to hear them clearly or 
indentify them correctly. There is no doubt that without a 
properly directed attention and a trained ear these notes 
cannot be identified, though they may sometimes be faintly 
heard. There are also the other facts to be taken into- 
consideration that there are Simple Tones which do not give 
rise to upper partials, that there are certain musical instru¬ 
ments, though of lesser improtance, which produce such 
notes and that music is also possible on these instruments. 
The basis of the theory of consonance on the production of 
upper partial can, therefore, be supported on the assump¬ 
tion only that these partials are produced subjectively within 
the ear itself, even if they may not exist objectively. Preyer 
holds that combinational tones, both summational and diffe¬ 
rential, which are produced by the combination of upper 
partials have probably no objective existence at all, even when 
they are heard. He says— 

‘Therefore, even the comprehensive investigations 
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sonance. These may be arranged in the following order, accord* 
ing to the degree of their consonance : 

Relationship Ratio 

Fifth (panchama) ••• ••• 2 

Fourth (chaturtha) ••• ••• 3 

Maior Sixth {Syaia shetstha) ••• ••• 3 

Major Third (Uyaia tfitiya) ••• ••• 4 

Minor Third ••• ••• 6 

Minor Sixth *-* 5 


In the Scale of Origin Sa and Pa constitute one of the 
several pairs of notes having the relationship of Fifth to 
each other. Taking Sa to represent a note of 10 vibrations, 
Pa would be a note of 15 vibrations. The least common 
multiple of 10 and 15 is 30. This is the number of vibrations 
of the common upper partial of the two notes. This note 
having twice the number of vibrations of Pa is its second 
partial, which is Pa^ of the higher octave. It is likewise 
the third partial of as its vibration number is three times 
that of the latter note. So, we see where the numbers of 

of Koenig do not make the existence of summa¬ 
tional tones probable. Hence like the diflFerential 
tones, they must be generated within the ear”. 

—Preyer viii, 11 [Quoted in Helm- 
holtz^s “Sensations of Tones” (3rd 
Edition), Appendix XX, Sec. L, Art. 4 
(d) p. 532] 

As regards Simple Tones Prof Helmholtz admits the sub¬ 
jective existence of their upper partials if these tones are 
powerful. He says :— 

“Since the human ear easily produces combinational 
tones, for which the principal causes lying in the 
construction of that organ have just been assigned, 
it must also form upper partials for powerful Simple 
Tones, as is the case for tuning-fork, and the 
masses of air which they excite in the observations 
described. Hence we cannot easily have the sensa¬ 
tion of a powerful Simple Tone without having also 
the sensation of its harmonic upper partials”. 

Sensations of Tones, (3rd Edition),. 
Part II, Ch. VII, p. 159. 
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the ratio of two notes are 2 and 3, those of the common 
partial in relation to these notes arc 3 and 2 respectively, 
f.e., to say, the same numbers in the reverse order. We can, 
therefore, say at a glance what the numbers of a common 
upper partial are with respect to two consonant notes, if we 
get the numbers of their ratio. Thus, the ratio numbers of 
the last of the above-mentioned consonances are 6 and 8 ; 
the common upper partial in this case is, therefore, the eighth 
partial of the first and the fifth partial of the second of the 
two notes having this relationship. The eighth being the 
last of the partials perceptible to the ear, the Minor Sixth 
is to be considered the worst of the consonances and is, 
therefore, placed last. This will explain the order in which 
the consonances have been arranged in the table given 
above, a relationship having a ratio represented by numbers 
whereof the sum is smaller than that of the numbers repre¬ 
senting the ratio of another relationship being placed before 
the latter, as it is to be considered more consonant. The 
Six consonances may be divided into two groups and desig¬ 
nated Perfect and Imperfect Consonances. The first two in 
the list are included in the first group and the remaining 
four in the second. There is a marked difference in the 
degree of consonance of these two groups. It is probably 
owing to this difference that in ancient India they were 
given separate names, viz., SamvSdi and AnuvUdi. It will, 
however, be seldom required to observe this distinction in 
the practical field. We may, therefore, use the word SamvSdi 
to include Anuvadi relationships also and use the word 
SusamvSdi to signify Perfect Consonance when it will be 
required to distinguish it from an Imperfect Consonance, 
which may be called AnusamvSdi or simply AnuvSdi accor¬ 
ding to ancient custom. 

(c). Inversion of Consonance: Three of the con¬ 
sonant relationships may be obtained from the other three 
by a process which is called Inversion. Thus, two notes 
which are related as Fifths may be made Fourths to 
each other by placing either the lower note an octave higher or 
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the higher note an octave lower. For example, 8a and Pa 
being Fifths to each other have for their ratio 2:3. If we 
place Sa an octave higher its ratio-number becomes 4 and Pa 
and Sa^ become Fourths to each other, the ratio now being 3 ; 4. 
The Fourth is, therefore, called the inversion of the Fifth. For 
similar reasons, the Minor Sixth is the inversion of the Major 
Third. For example, if 8a of the interval Sa-Oa^ having 
the ratio 4 : 5, is placed an octave higher the resulting interval, 
having tho ratio 5 : 8, becomes a Minor Sixth. Similarly, 
also the Major Sixth is the inversion of the Minor Third. For 
example, the interval Qa-Pa a Minor Third with the ratio 
5 : 6, by inversion becomes Pa-Oa^^ a Major Sixth having the 
ratio 6 : 10=3 : 5. It follows from the above that the ratios 
of any two intervals of inverse relationship, if multiplied 
together, would give the ratio for the whole octave. Thus, 
the ratios of the Fourth and the Fifth | and | multiplied 
together give ?, which is the ratio for the octave. Similarly, 
and fX 4 = f. Inverse relationships arc, therefore, 
complementary to each other with regard to the octave. 

(d). Consonant Triads (SamvS.di Trayi): As one of the two 
inverse relationships is directly obtainable from the other, they 
may be considered as two aspects of one and the same relation¬ 
ship ; and one of them may be taken as representative of the 
other. The Fifth may, therefore, be considered as representa¬ 
tive of the Fourth, the Major Third as representative of the 
Minor Sixth and the Minor Third as that of the Major Sixth. 
The Six Consonances may, thus, be reduced to three primary 
consonances, vix,y the Fifth, the Major Third, and the Minor 
Third. These three have a remarkable connection with each 
other. To explain it, let us take the three notes Sa^ Oa and 
Pa. The ratios of Oa and Pa to 8a are % and | respectively. 
So Oa is Major Third and Pa is Fifth of Sa, If we divide the 
ratio of Pa by that of (?a, we get the ratio between these two 
notes. Thus, Pa is, therefore, Minor Third of Ga. 

It follows from this that a Major Third and a Minor Third 
together make up a Fifth (Sxf=|). Major and Minor Thirds 
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are, accordingly, complementary to each other with regard to 
Fifth. Three notes which, like the notes in the example given 
above, are consonant to each other, constitute what is called a 
Constant Triad (Samradi Trayi). Now, as f X J gives § Just 
as f X we may reverse the order of the Thirds and place the 
Minor Third below the Major Third in order to make up the 
Fifth. In the above example, the second note Oa will have ta 
be placed a small semitone lower in order to make it a Minor 
Third to Sa. That is to say, it has to be made flatter by the 
interval According to the notation formulated above this 
note will be called Go. Thus, we get another consonant triad 
Sfl-Go-Pa, in which the relationships of the middle note ta 
the lowest and the highest notes are reversed. In order ta 
distinguish between these two traids the first is called a Major 
Triad inasmuch as a Major Third is placed above the lowest 
note which is taken as the starting note, and for a similar reason 
the other is called a Minor Triad. 

(e) . Inversions of Triads: Each of these two triads 
may have two other forms which may be arrived at by 
placing the lowest note an octave higher and the highest 
note an octave lower. The former is called the first 
inversion and the latter the second inversion of the triad. 
In the above example of the Major Triad ©a-Pa-Sa^ would 
be the first inversion and Pa\Sa-Oa the second. The first 
inversion of the Minor Traid would be 6c-Pa-Sa' and the 
second Paj-Sa-Oo. We have thus altogether six triads, three 
Major and three Minor. 

(f) . Perfect and Imperfect Triads : The Major and Minor 
Triads, though they have the common feature that their 
notes are consonant to each other, have this marked difler- 
ence that the notes of the former are upper partials of a 
common fundamental note, but those of the latter are not 
so; while, on the other hand, the notes of the latter have 
a common upper partial, which those of the former have 
not To show this, let us rewrite the first eight notes 
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of tile harmonic seriee given above, omitting tiie second 
note : 

( 2 ) 

Sa - Pa^ 8a^ Ga* Pa® 5a» (1) 

1- 3 4 6 6 8 

1_^1 1_I 

(1) (3) 

In this series the three notes connected by a brace and 
marked (2) constitute a Major Triad in its original form, 
those marked (3) constitute its first inversion and those 
marked (1) its second inversion. It will be observed that 
the notes marked (1) are nearer to the fundamental tone 
than those marked (2) and the latter nearer than those marked 
(3). It, therefore, follows that the second inversion is more 
pleasant than the original triad and the latter more than 
the first inversion. It ^11 be further observed that the 
note Oo has no place in the above series. Therefore, notes 
of the Minor Triad and its inversions cannot be connected 
to the fundamental tone of the above series. They can be 
connected to another fundamental tone, whereof they are 
upper partials which being higher than the eighth are not 
perceptible to the ear. 

Let us next take a series of notes having 15, 20, 24, 30 
and 40 vibrations. The least common multiple of these numbers 
is 120. If we call the note of 15 vibrations Po, the other 
notes will be Sa^, Qo^y Pa^, Sa^ and the note having 
120 vibrations will be Pa^. By dividing all the above 
numbers by 120 we get i, J, 1, and 1. These would 

be the vibration-numbers of the notes given above, if we 
take unit to be the vibration-number for the highest note 
Pa®. The series will then stand thus : 

( 2 ) 

Pa Sa^ Qo^ Pa^ Sa^—Pa^ . (11) 

f ' 

(3) (1) 

It will be seen that the notes marked (2) in the above 
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series constitute a Minor Triad in its original form, those 
marked (1) are its first inversion and those marked (3) the 
second inversion. The last note Pa^ in this series is an upper 
partial of all the other notes, as the number of its vibrations 
is a multiple of that of everyone of them. The notes of each 
of the Minor Triads are, therefore, related to a common upper 
partial. Their mutual consonance is thus directly perceptible. 
This cannot be said with regard to the Major Triads, as the 
series No. II does not include the note Oa of the Major Triad. 
The notes of the Major Triads can be connected through a 
common upper partial which is higher than the eighth partial 
of the nearest note and consequently not perceptible to the ear. 
The Major Triads must, therefore, be considered to be inferior 
to the Minor Triads as regards agreeableness. They are, 
however, good enough for melody, inasmuch as the notes, being 
sounded one after another and not'simultaneously as in harmony, 
may be considered as consisting of three different pairs 
of consonant notes. They can, indeed, be improved upon by 
sounding the prime tone called the Fundrmental Bass either 
just before or after them in a melodic progression or together 
with them as is almost invariably done in harmonic music. 
The Minor Triads do not require such support in order that 
their consonant character may be perceived, as the common 
partial, which is subjectively produced need not be actually 
sounded. We may, therefore, designate the Minor Triads as 
Perfect Triads and the Major Triads are Imperfect Triads*. 

3. It should be pointed out here that the words ‘Majori 
and ‘Minori, as they are used with regard to triads, are rather 
misleading, as they imply that the lowest note of the original 
triad, which is called its root', is the most important note, the 
triad being named according to the character of the Third 
above it. Though the lowest note of the original Major Triad 
may, with some justification, be called its root, as it is nearest 
to the Fundamental Bass and so has the greatest identity with 
the latter ; it becomes remoter from that tone than one of the 
other two notes in the inversions which in its turn cornea 
nearest to it, and thus, acquiring greatest identity with it, 
should be called the root of the triad for the time being. The 
notes of a Minor Triad can not be identified with a Fundamental 
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The triads of each of the groups also vary in the degree of 
their consonance in accordance with their proximity to the 
fundamental tone or the common partial as the case may be. 

It will be further observed that the fifth, the fourth, the 
third, the second and the first notes of Series No. II have the 
same relationships with its sixth note that the second, the 
third, the fourth, the fifth and the sixth notes respectively of 
Series No. I have with its first note. The two series are, 
therefore, exactly converse to each other. The three triads of 
one of the series will also be found to be converse to those of 
the other in the reverse order. Thus, triads Nos. 1 , 2, and 3 of 
Series No. I are converse to triads Nos. 1 , 2 and 3 respectively 
of Series No. II. 

An analysis of the characters of the several triads will show 
that the original triads contain Thirds and Fifths above their 
lowest notes, the first inversions contain Thirds and Sixths 
and the second inversions Fourths and Sixths. They are, 
therefore, sometimes called 3-5, 3-6 and 4 6 triads respectively. 

(g). Triads of Sa: In order that it may be convenient 
to compare the triads with each other and realize the diflFerence 
in position of their notes, it is required that all the triads 
should start from the same note. With that end in view we 
shall take the lowest note of a triad as its starting note. Let 
us call it Sa. The second note of the triad Oa-Pa-Sa^ is a 
Minor Third and the third note a Minor Sixth above Oa, If 
we bring Oa to the pitch of Sa, the triad will take the form 
Sa-Oo-Do, the last note being a small semitone (I 4 ) lower 
than Da. The triad Pa\^Sa^Oa, which has a Fourth’and a 
Major Sixth above its lowest note, will appear as Sa-Ma-Da. 
The triad Oo-Pa-Sa^, having a Major Third and a Major Sixth 
above its lowest note, will appear as Sa-Ga-Da; and the triad 
Pai-Sa-Go, with a Fourth and a Minor Sixth above the lowest 
note, will take the form Sa-Ma-Do. 

Bass. The word root^ applied to its lowest note is, therefore, 
irrelevant. The highest note which is nearest to the common 
upper partial may, however, be considered to be the most 
prominent note or root' of the Minor Triad. 
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The triads may now be arranged in two columns in which 
converse triads may be placed opposite to each other and more 
consonant triads above the less consonant ones. Thus : 

Converse Consonant Triads 

Perfect Imperfect 

(Minor) (Major) 

First . Sa-Oa-Da . Sa~Ma~Da ... First 

Second. Sa-Oo^Pa . Sa^Oa^Pa ... Second 

Third . Sa-Jfa-Do . Sa^Oo-^Do ... Third 

The Perfect Triads may, in melodic progression, be con¬ 
sidered as descending triads primarily, inasmuch as the highest 
note of each of these triads, being nearest to the Common 
Partial, gives rise to it most strongly and so, being most pro¬ 
minent, is sounded more spontaneously than the other notes 

and comes naturally first in the progression. Similarly, the 
Imperfect Triads may be considered as ascending triads 
primarily, owing to the proximity of the lowest note of each of 
these triads to the Fundamental Tone. We have used the word 
‘primarily^ on purpose, as it would be wrong to infer from the 
above statement that the triads cannot be used both in ascent 
and in descent^. 

4. In fact both the triads are found to ^ be used both 
ways in melodic compositions. From the melodic and practical 
point of view, therefore, the so-called Major Triad should 
be regarded primarily as an Ascending Major Triad and 
secondarily also as a Descending Minor Triad, taking the 
highest note of the triad to be the starting note at the 
time of descent. For a similar reason, the so-called Minor 
Triad is primarily a Descending Major Triad and secondarily 
an Ascending Minor Triad. The following remarks of Helmholtz 
seem to have been made from a similar conception of triads : 

“The two first of these triads are considerd in musical 
theory as the fundamental triads from which all others 
are deduced. They may each be regarded^ as composed 
of two Triads, one major and the other minor, superim¬ 
pose in different orders^—Sensation of Tones-Pt. HI, 

Ch. XU, p. 212. 
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(h). DiMomnce ( Vivada) : The third kind of relationship, 
called Dissonance needs no definition, as all relationships, 
which are neither those of Identity nor those of consonance 
beloag to this category. It is, therefore, evident that this 
class includes an unlimited number of relationships. Any 
relationship between two notes, which the human ear cannot 
connect with each other, may be considered dissonance. 
The human voice cannot sing these intervals spontaneously, 
as the notes have no perceptible connection with each other. 
It would be natural to conclude from this that dissonances 
have no place in music. It is, however, a well known fact 
that the number of dissonant intervals in a scale is almost 
equal to that of the consonant ones. A note-worthy feature 
of every scale is that the two notes, which are nearest to 
a particular note in it, are both dissonant to it. For example, 
Sa and Oa are both dissonant to It follows from this 

that all consecutive notes in a scale are dissonant (vivadi) 
to each other. For smooth melodic progression constant 
use of consecutive notes is unavoidable. For this reason 
dissonant intervals are found to be as frequent as consonant 
ones in melodic compositions. Such compositions are, however, 
not considered bad on account of the presence of these 
dissonant intervals. The explanation for this apparently 
paradoxical phenomenon is that the notes of most of these 
intervals are related to each other indirectly through a 
common consonant note. Dissonant intervals so related have 
a special sesthetic value in music and will be termed Re¬ 
lated Dissonances in order to distinguish them from the 
remaining mass of dissonant intervals, which are useless for 
musical purposes. These have now to be dealt with. 


It should, however, be pointed out that the words major^ 
and ^minor’ lose all significance, where in an inversion the 
lowest or the highest note, as the case may be, which is 
to be considered as the root of the triad for the time 
being, as suggested in the preceding foot-note ( no. 3), has 
MO Third above or below it, but a Fourth. 
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(0* Related Dissonance (Sambaddlia Vivada): We have 
referred above to four kinds of intervals between consecutive 
notes, namely, Major Tone, Minor Tone, Major Semitone and 
Minor Semitone. The interval having the ratio If, which is 
the difference between Major and Minor Thirds or Sixths, is 
used in some very popular scales found only in India. This 
interval will be called a Small Semitone (Kshudra Ardha 
Hsvana). Another interval between consecutive notes which 
may be expressed by the ratio M is also to be found in a few 
scales. This interval stands between Minor Third and Major 
Tone in size and will, therefore, be called Large Tone (Vrihat 
Svana). There are, thus, altogether six kinds of intervals between 
consecutive notes of a scale. The.ratios of these intervals are 
shown below in the order of their size, the largest one being 
placed first: 


1. 

Large Tone 

- u 

4. Major Semitone 

- u 

2. 

Major Tone 

... 1 

5. Minor Semitone 

- {% 

3. 

Minor Tone 


6. Small Semitone 

- u 


Of these six intervals the second, the third, the fifth and 
the sixth are Related Dissonances. Large Tone and Major 
Semitone are unrelated. Notes separated by a Major Tone 
are indirectly related to each other through the note which is 
Fourth below the lower note and Fifth below the upper. In 
terms of ratios their relationships may be expressed thus : 

Example : 


Fifth 


Sa.Ma.Pa 

Fourth Major 
Tone 

Notes having a Minor Tone between them may be related 
either through the note which is Fifth below the lower and 
Major Sixth*below the upper note, or through the note which is 
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Min or Third bolowthe lower and Fourth below tho upper 
note I -rior J-i-Examples : 


Major Sixth 


Fourth 


Sa.Pa.Da Ga.Pa.Da 

■ I 1 III 


Fifth Minor Minor Third Minor 

Tone Tone 

Notes separated by a Minor Semitone may be related either 
through the note which is Fifth below the lower and Minor 
Sixth below the upper note or through the note which is Major 
Third below the lower and Fourth below the upper note 
orJ-r|=|§. Examples: 

_ Minor Sixt h _ _ Fourth _ 

Ga.Na.Sa^ or Pa.Na.Sa^ 


Fifth Minor 

Semitone 


Major Third Minor 
Semitone 


Notes having a Small Semitone between them may be related 
either through the note which is Minor Sixth below the 
lower and Major Sixth below the upper note or through the 
note which is Minor Third below the lower and Major Third 
below the upper note i-i-S==i 4 or Examples : 

Major Sixth Major Third 

r T I I 

Sa.Do.Da Ma.Do.Da 

I_I 1_I I_I I_I 

Minor Sixth Small Minor Third Small 

Semitone Semitone 

(i). Dissonant Triad (Vivaditrayi): If we take Sa as the 
common consonant note for all the above-mentioned dissonant 
intervals and arrange them according to fheir distances 
from Sa, we get the following triads : 

1. Sa-Go-Ga 4, Sa-Ma-Pa 

2. Sa-Go-Ma 6. Sa-Pa-Do 

3. Sa-Ga-Ma 6. Sa-Pa-Da 

7. Sa-Do-Da 
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The Common consonant note has been placed below the 
dissonant notes in these triads. It may be placed above them 
by raising it an octave higher. The resulting triads should be 
arranged in the reverse order. With Sa^ as the starting note 
these would stand thus : 

1. Sa^-Da-Do 4. Sa^-Pa-Ma 

2. Sa^-Da-Pa 5. Sa^-Ma-Ga 

3. Sa^-Do-Pa 6. Sa*-Ma-Go 

7. Sa^-Ga-Go 

All perfect melodic phrases are based on these fourteen 
triads in different forms according to their positions in the 
scale. They are, therefore, to be called ‘‘Melodic op 
Dissonant Triads", as distinguished from “Harmonic or 
Consonant Triads" explained above. As the first seven are 
used in the ascending order and the other seven in the descen¬ 
ding order, they are to be called “Ascending Melodic Triads" 
and “Descending Melodic Triads" respectively. 



CHAPTER III. 

Cycles of Twenty-two and Fifty-three 
(Shruti and Anushruti). 

(a). Cyclic Division ; its necessity—Shrutis of ancient 
India: Hitherto we have expressed all musioal relationships and 
intervals by means of ratios. Though this is the only scientihoally 
correct method, it has certain drawbacks from the practical 
point of view. In the first place, the comparative magnitudes 
of musical intervals cannot be ascertained unless the fractions 
representing their ratios are reduced .to a common denominator. 
Secondly, the sum of two intervals cannot be found out by 
addition or their difference by subtraction, even if the fractions 
are reduced to a common denominator. These have to be 
worked out by multiplication or division, which are by no means 
easy operations to perform orally. For example, we cannot 
say at a glance which of the two fractions § and % is greater and 
which less and by how much. We can compare the magniudcs 
of these fractions only after we reduce them to the coDimon 
denominator 15, thus expressing them as and f|. Again 
the sum of of the intervals represented by these fractions is not 
fS + ft or but f S or I ; and their difference is not 

iS^ffor tV but or Such calculations, though 

indispensable for scientific purposes, are not possible in the 
practical field, where we have to ascertain magnitudes, sums 
and differences of musical intervals frequently and at a glance* 
The only device which can be adopted for these purposes is to 
divide the octave into so many equal parts that a required 
musical interval can be represented by a definite number of these 
parts. The extent of accuracy ,t>f an interval represented by 
a certain number would depend on the total number of parts 
into which the octave is divided, the greater this number the 
greater the accuracy. Even Scientists have found it convenient 
to resort to the aforesaid device for the purpose of comparing 
the magnitudes of musioal intervals* They have divided the 
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octave into twelve hundred equal parts, sub-dividing each 
semitone of equal temperament into one hundred parts. Each 
of these parts has been called a cent^ But, such a large 
mi tuber of degrees within the compass of a single octave is 
anything but convenient for ordinary practical purposes. The 
earliest and perhaps the only instance of cycle of a small number 
of degrees adopted by practical musicians for dividing the 
octave is to be found in the Shruti scheme of ancient India, 
in which the octave was divided into twenty-two equal parts^. 
We shall, therefore, examine the properties of the cycle of 
twenty-two and also those of some other small cycles in order 
to find out which one is best suited for our purpose. 

(b) . Purposes served by cyclic division : Cyclic division 
of an octave may have either a theoretical or a practical purpose. 
Theoretically it may be used with two objects in view. First, 
it inay be used for the simple purpose of knowing the approxi¬ 
mate magnitudes of different musical intervals in order to 
understand the relative positions of notes in the scale. Secondly, 
its adoption may have in view the higher purpose of finding 
out the distinction between different scales or modes—a dis¬ 
tinction which is not apparent to a casual observer—by a 
scrutinising study of the intervals used in them. For the first 
of these theoretical purposes it is sufficient that the cycle is 
capable of expressing by means of integral numbers the eleven 
musical intervals known to musicians almost all over the world 
including the six consonant intervals, viz., the Fourth, the Fifth, 
and the Major and Minor Thirds and Sixths, and the five dis¬ 
sonant intervals, viz, the Semitone, the tone, the Tritone, the 
Minor Seventh and the Major Seventh. 

(c) . Cycle of Twelve; its defects: If the octave be 
divided into twelve equal parts and a note be placed at the 

1. The Arabic division of an octave ^ into twenty-foiur 
equal parts may not be considered as an instance of cyclic 
division contemplated here, unless it is shown that the A^bs 
made a distinction between Major and Minor Tones. Apparen¬ 
tly it is indistinguishable from &e semitonic division, inasmuch 
as each division in it is half of a semitone. 
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end of each division, we would get eleven notes separated from 
the initial note of the scale by the eleven intervals mentioned 
above. These eleven notes together with the initial note make 
the twelve notes of popular music comprising the seven 
natural (Shuddha) and the five chromatic ( V^ikrita) notes. In 
this method of dividing the octave the several intervals would 


be represented by the 

following numbers of degrees :— 


Interval 

Degrees 

Interval 

Degrees 

Semitone . 

1 

Fifth . 

7 

Tone . 

2 

Minor Sixth 

8 

Minor Third-•• 

••• 3 

Major Sixth 

9 

Major Third-•• 

... 4 

Minor Seventh-•• 

10 

Fourth 

... 5 

Major Seventh-•• 

11 

Tritone 

... 6 

Octave 

12 


If this be treated as a cyclic division, each of its degrees 
would represent a* semitone wherever it is placed within the 
octave or above it or below it. We would get any one of 
the aforesaid intervals from any note in any octavo by counting 
from that note the number of degrees representing that 
interval, as given above. Some of these intervals would be 
almost accurate in intonation, while others only approximately 
so. Nevertheless, they would give us a fair idea about the 
relative positions of the notes, which is of utmost importance 
in the practical field of music. For this reason and also on 
account of the remarkable fact that the number of degrees 
corresponds with the number of notes ordinarily used in music, 
this method of division, which is known as the semitonic 
equal division, has been most widely accepted all over the world. 
The great defect of this method from the theoretical point of 
view is that the small but very important interval called by 
scientists ^*comma", which distinguishes Major Tones and 
Semitones from Minor ones, has no place in it. Conses- 
quently, the higher theoretical purpose of distinguishing the 
difPerent scales or modes from each other cannot be served 
l)y this method. For that purpose the cycle of a small number 
of degrees must satisfy certain conditions. 
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(d) . Conditions of theoretical fitness of Cycle : 

(1) It must be capable of expHressing by means of integral 
numbers the four primary internals, viz., Major Tone, Minor 
Tone, Major Semitone and Minor Semitone. 

(2) The comma interval must be represented by the 
unit degree. 

(3) The two bigger primary intervals the Major Tone 
and the Minor Tone must be differentiated from each other 
by a single degree ; and the two smaller primary intervals 
the Major Semitone and the Minor Semitone must also be 
similarly differentiated. 

(e) . Cycle of Twenty«two ; its inadequancy : The cycle 
of twenty-two does not fully satisfy all these conditions. It 
is capable of expressing only the three primary intervals 
Major Tone, Minor Tone and Minor Semitone, by the integers 
4, 3 and 2 respectively. The Major Semitone cannot be 
expressed by this cycle. Ancient Indian theorists used to 
express by varying juxta-positions of the aforesaid three 
intervals four different tonalities of their musical scale, 
corresponding to the first four Primary Scales of the present 
treatise®. Two of these four scales, which have no Major 
Semitone in them, were correctly expressed by means of 
these Shruti-intervals. Some ambiguity is to be found in 
the structure of the other two scales, which have a Major 
Semitone. In spite of this defect, the ancient Shruti system 
played a most important part in the musical theory of 
India for several centuries. It was only when the distinction 
between the four ancient tonalities was forgotten that the 
Shruti system lost its true significance. The Shrutis, however, 
continued to be used by Indian theorists even after all 
mnsic came to be based on a single scale, the ancient 
Shadja Grama, about fifteenth century A.D. At this period 
when it was found convenient to start all modes from a 
common initial, a system of twelve notes to the octave, unknown 
to ancient India, came to be introduced for the first time. 


2. Vide Chapter Vll] for Stt eXplaMftion of these endefit ica^ea 
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The Shrutis now became meaningless, as the new system 
pnotioally amounted to a division of the oetave into twelve 
equal semitones. Nevertheless# the Shruti system, howsoever 
defective, has got a -permanent value, -inasmuch .as the 
four ancient and other tonalities, which they are capable 
of expressing, can serve as basis for considerable development 
of music iC properly utilised^ In order to make the system 
more useful for theoretical purposes we have only to increase 
the Bumber of Shrntis, as we shall see presently. 

(f>. Cycle of twenty-seven ; Its theoretical fitness : In 
order that all the conditions laid down above for a good 
cycle of a small number of degrees may be satisfied the four 
primary intervals should be represented by the integers 5, 4, 3 
atid 2. So, in a scale consisting of three Major Tones, two Minor 
Tones and two Minor Semitones the total number o£ degrees 
would be twenty-seven. The cycle of twenty-seven is, therefore, 
the smallest cycle good for theoretical purposes. The Shruti 
system has five degrees less than this cycle. This deficiency 
explains its inability to express the distinction between a 
Major Semitone and a Minor Semitone. 

(g). Practical use of Shrutis : So long as acyclic division 
is intended for theoretical purposes only, approximation to 
scientific accuracy of the intervals need not be insisted on. 
But, if the cycle is to be used practically either for tempering 
or for tuning musical instruments the intervals expressed by 
it must be of such close approximation to scientific accuracy 
that they may not hurt the musical sensibility of a well-trained 
ear. There has been a good deal of controversy as to whether 
the Veena^ the standard musical instrument of India, was ever 
actually tempered equally according to the Shruti system of 
twenty-two degrees. Apart from the practical difficulty of 
tempering an instrument in exactly equal degrees in the absence 
of knowledge of scientific methods, there is scarcely any 
evidence of practical use of Shrutis in ancient treatises. 
Moreover, if the Vetna is to be tempered according to that 
system, it has to be provided with twenty-two frets within the 
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compass of a single octave. This will be found to be almost 
impossible physically, if the usual size of these intruments be 
taken into consideration. Modern Veenas are provided with 
only twelve fixed frets within an octave. This is what is known 
as the Achala That. Such arrangement of frets could not 
possibly have been made in ancient Veenas as the earlier 
theorists practically admitted only one chromatic note—the 
Antara^. The frets in these instruments were movable and 
positions of notes were determined by shifting them according 
to the numbers of Shrutis contained in the notes. Most modern 
stringed instruments of India except the Veena^ are provided 
with movable frets, which are usually eight or nine in an 
octave ; and chromatic notes are obtained by shifting these 
frets. Veenas came to be provided with fixed frets (Achala 
That) only after the five chromatic notes were introduced 
about the fifteenth century A.D. The frets are not fixed in a 
scientific method. Musicians are not bound to use them as a 
rule, but, depending on their musical ear, often produce a 
required note by swinging the speaking wire sideways while it 
is pressed on a fret (Ohaseet). There is, therefore, scarcely 
any ground for supposing that the Achala Thctt was meant for 
semitonic equal temperament. However that may be, modern 
musicians of India did not find anything quite new when keyed 
instruments of Europe were introduced into India about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. These instruments, being 
tempered accurately in a scientific method according to the 
semitonic equal division explained above, were found to be 
quite handy and useful and soon became popular. But orthodox 
devotees of the higher types of classical music consider these 
imported instruments unsuitable either for ear-training or for 
accompaniment. The fact that some of the consonant intervals 

3. The Kdkali cannot be considered a chromatic note as 
it was never used separately, but always along with the Antara 
for making a grama sdtdhUrana, 

4. The main reason for providing Veenas with fixed frets 
seems to be the difficulty of providing them with movable 
ones. 
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of these keyed instruments are intolerably bad seems to account 
for this attitude of orthodox Indian musicians towards these 
instruments. They always use the traditional Tanpura^ an 
instrument with four strings, which produce only the two 
key-notes with some distinctly audible upper partials®. This 
instrument is of great help to a musician in singing in correct 
intonation. He has, however, to depend a good deal on his 
innate musical faculty which, unfortunately, may not be highly 
developed in him. An instrument, which can produce all 
the notes of a scale or a mode almost accurately, must be of 
immense value not only to a student of music, who wants 
to train his ears properly, but also to a trained muscian who 
wants to be sure about the correctness of his notes or to 
convince others of it. We shall, therefore, now compare a 
few cycles in order to find out one which gives intervals 
in nearly just intonation, and shall then see whether and how 
far this cycle can be used in either tempering or tuning a 
musical instrument. 

A comparison of the magnitudes of the Fifth, the Major 
Third and the Minor Third of the cycles will serve our 
purpose, as the other three consonant intervals, viz., the 
Fourth, the Minor Sixth and the Major Sixth are respec¬ 
tively complementary to the aforesaid three intervals in an 
octave. The intervals will be expressed in terms of cents. 
The correct magnitudes of the Fifth, the Major Third and 
the Minor Third are 702,*386 and 316 cents respectively. These 
intervals are 700,400 and 300 cents in the semitonic equal 
temperament and 708*5, 381*5 and 327 cents respectively in 
the equal division of the Shruti system. It will, thus, appear 
that the Fifth of the Semitonic division is nearly correct, 
while that of the Shruti division is slightly worse, being 6i 
cents f.0. about J of a comma too large (a comma=22 cents). 

6. The strings of this instrument are placed ingeniously on 
a small plats in such a way that, when plucked, the vibrating 
string touches the plate repeatedly, so that the^ vibrations are 
richly amplified and give out distinct upper partials. 
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The Major aad the Minor Thirds of the former are, however^ 

much worse than those of the latter. The Major Third of 
the former is 14 cents or about § of a comma too large and 
the Minor Third 16 cents too small ; while the Major Third 
of the latter is only 4^ cents or about J of a comma too small 
and the Minor Third is 11 cents or ^ a comma too large. 
So, on the whole the Shruti division cannot be considered 
worse than the Semitonio division. The cycle of tweiity* 
seven, as we shall see presently, stands in this respect almost 
on an equal footing with that of twenty«*two. 

(h). Comparative merits of some cycles: There are 
some cycles of larger numbers of degrees which are better 
than the aforesaid cycles in almost every respect. These 
are the cycles of thirty-four, forty-one, forty-six and 
fifty-three, the last one being the best of all. The numbers 
of degrees in the primary intervals and those in the Fifth, 
the Major Third and the Minor Third of all the aforesaid 
cycles except that of twelve are given below : 


Cycle 

Primary Intervals 

Fifth 

Major 

Third 

Minor 

Third 

22 

4, 

3, 

2, 

2 

13 

7 

6 

27 

6, 

4. 

8 , 

2 

16 

9 

7 

34 

6, 

6 , 

4, 

3 

20 

11 

9 

41 

7, 

6, 

5, 

4 

24 

13 

11 

40 

8. 

7, 

6 , 

4 

27 

16 

12 

53 

9, 

8, 

6, 

5 

31 

17 

14 

The 

common 

features of 

all these 

cycles are: 

(l) the 


integers for the Major and the Minor Thirds added together 
give the integer for the Fifth ; (2) the integers for the 
Major and the Minor Tones give that for the Major Third ; 
and (3) the integers for the Major Tone and the Minor 
Semitone give that for the Minor Third. But the cycle of 
twenty-two, which cannot distinguish the Major Semitone 
from the Minor, does not possess the fourth feature common 
to the rest that the integers for the Minor Tone and the 
Major Semitone added together give the integer for the 
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Minor Third. This defect of the cycle of twenty-two accounts 
for the ambiguity of two of the ancient Indian scales referred 
to above, as will be explained in a subsequent chapter. The 
other five cycles are equally capable of expressing correctly 
the distinction between different scales or modes. 

The following table shows in terms of cents the magni¬ 
tudes of the Comma, the Fifth, the Major Third and the 
Minor Third of the aforesaid cycles. The extent of their 
proximity to the correct magnitudes of those intervals will 
be seen from a comparison with the latter : 


Cycle 

Comma 

Fifth 

Major Third 

Minor Third 

22 

54.5 

708.6 

381.5 

327 

27 

44 

711 

400 

311 

34 

35 

706 

388 

318 

41 

29 

701 

380 

321 

46 

26 

702 

390 

312 

63 

22.6 

702 

385 

317 

It will 

be observed that 

the Fifth is quite correct in the 


last two cycles and it is almost so in the cycle of forty-one. 
In the other cycles it is more or less defective being worst 
in that of twenty-seven. The Major and the Minor Thirds 
are almost accurate in the cycle of fifty-three being defec¬ 
tive by only one cent in each case. Those in the cycle of 
thirty-four are also nearly accurate, being each defective by 
only two cents. Those in the other cycles are appreciably 
bad. The magnitude of the unit degree, which represents a 
comma, is almost exactly accurate in the cycle of fifty-three. 
In all the others it is appreciably too large, being double its 
actual size in the cycle of twenty-seven and two and half 
times in that of twenty-two. Appreciation of the comma is 
essential for singing in just intonation as this interval dis** 
tinguishes not only a major primary interval from a minor 
one, but also a true consonance from a false one, and it is 
the position of the false Minor Third in a Primary Scale 
that, as we shall see, determines the character of that scale. 
Although the cycle of forty-six is also fairly acceptable, that 
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of fifty-three is almost perfect in every respect®. With 
regard to this cycle Prof. Helmholtz remarks that it givez 
a scale in almost precisely just intonation^. 

(i). Cycle of Fifty-three, the best; Anushruti (Non- 
atone) : It will thus be seen that the cycle of fifty-three is the 
best of all small cycles both for theoretical and practical use. We 
have, therefore, adopted it in the present treatise. In doing so 
we have but followed the ancient Indian tradition, having used 

6. The author is indebted to Rao Sahib Prabhakar R. 
Bhandarkar, b.a , l.m. and S., Indore, for his valuable article 
“Contribution to the study of ancient Hindu Music", published 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLI-19r2. In Table C of 
that article he has given the values in terms of cents of Major 
and Minor thirds and Fifths of the cycles of 22, 29, 32, 34, 41, 
46 and 63. The cycles of 29 and 32 have been omitted from 
and that of 27 has been added to the tables of cycles given in 
this chapter. Inclusion of 22 in Bhandarkar^s table of cycles 
shows that he considered the shrutis to be of equal dimension, 
which is essential for the degrees of a cycle. The controversy 
as to whether the shrutis were of equal or unequal dimension 
was set at rest at the first All India Music Conference, held in 
Baroda in 1916, by the view expressed by V. V. Phadke, retired 
first class Subordinate Judge of the province of Bombay and 
Pandit Abraham of Tanjore. This view, which was accepted 
by V. N. Bhatkhande, b.a., was aptly expressed by him 
in the following words ;— ' 

“There being.twenty-two equal intervals between the higher 
and the lower “ni" each interval would be equal to the twenty- 
second root of 2". (Sangeeta, December, 19b0, p. 16). Bhandarkar 
took no account of the Major Semitone, which was an unnoticed 
primary interval. It has been shown above that a cycle which 
makes no provision for this interval cannot give distinctive 
expression to all scales. Cycles of 22, 29 and 32 are of this 
description. That is the reason why the cycles of 29 and 32 
have been omitted in the tables given above. The cycle of 27 
has been added, because it stands on the same footing with the 
other four cycles in this respect. It should be pointed out 
that the shruti scheme does not appear to have any scientific 
basis. The cycle of 22 cannot be used for the higher practical 
purpose of tuning instruments in just intonation. Its use for 
certain theoretic^ purposes is limited. That limited utility 
too would be lost if the shruits are considered to be of unequal 
dimensions. 
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it for the same theoretical purposes and in the same manner as 
the Shrutis were used in ancient India, only much more efBcient- 
ly. A degree of this cyclelbeing much smaller in magnitude 
than a Shruii, we have called it an Anu-shruti (small shruti). 
For its English equivalent we have coined the word nonatone' 
as it is one-ninth of a Major Tone. 

(j). Practical use of Anushrutis : Finally, we have got 
to sec how far the said cycle can be used either for tempering 
or for tuning musical instruments. It is almost impossible to 
place in a single row fifty-three keys within an octave of a 
keyed instrument like the piano or the organ. Even if it were 
possible, such an instrument would be quite unwieldy, for a 
musician would have at the time of playing a piece of composi¬ 
tion to pick out only seven or eight keys out of fifty-three, 
which is a quite formidable number for such instruments. As 
all the keys would be equally prominent before his eyes, it 
would be next to impossible for the musician to confine his 
attention to the required few keys only. Mr. Bosanquet 
devised a harmonium, in which he ingeniously placed the 
fifty-three keys in several rows. But it was so complicated 
and difficult to manipulate that it became useless for a practical 
man of music. No other scheme for temperament, which may 
be practically helpful, has yet been suggested. It is, however, 
possible to tune according to the said cycle certain Indian 
stringed instruments of the Veena type, which are provided 
with movable frets. A plate graduated with fifty-three equal 
divisions in an octave can be placed on the side of an 
instrument of this kind and the frets can be provided with 
pointers and so adjusted that any one of them can be moved 
to and fixed by means of a screw at the pariicular degree of the 
graduated plate indicating a required note. Frets have to be 
moved by the musician according to the mode of the piece of 
composition to be played only once just before the performance 
and their positions need not be disturbed until a piece 
in a different mode is to be played. Such movement of 
frets is quite familiar to an Indian musician playing one 
of these instruments. In instruments constructed as they are 
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At preseat the movemeats have to be made by the player witih 
the help of *his musical ear, which is, if he is a beginner, 
unreliable, and which is in no case quite reliable always. But, 
with the help of an instrument prO|:>erly constructed on the 
aforesaid plan anybody may have music in just intonaticm by 
a simple mechanical adjustment of a few frets 

The positions of notes in the Nonatonic Scale and the 
names of those which have been used in this treatise have 
been given in the table at the end of this chapter. Distinction 
should be made between nonatones and nonatonic notes as 
shown in the table. A non atone is an interval and the corres¬ 
ponding nonatonic note is the note placed next above in the 
scale. For example, the nonatonic note no. 5 in the annexed 
table is the note situated immediately after the fifth nonatone 
above the starting note, the notes being indicated by lines and 
the nonatones by spaces between them. The starting and the 
finishing notes in the table are, therefore, both numbered 53. 

In the succeeding chapters we shall use Anushrutis just as 
ancient Indians used Shrutis. All kinds of musical intervals 
can be expressed by them with the utmost possible scientific 
accuracy. The errors involved are so insignificant that the 
most sensitive musical ear cannot detect them in notes produced 
by instruments tuned according to these Anushrutis. The 
cumbersome ratios will hereafter be avoided as much as 
possible and sums and differences of musical intervals will be 
ascertained by simple processes of addition and subtraction of 
intregal numbers instead of the difficult processes of multipli¬ 
cation and division of fractions expressing ratios. 

(k). Musical invervals in terms of Anushrutis : The 
numbers of Anushrutis representing the six consonant intervals, 

7. How a stringed instrument of the above description 
can be constructed on scientific lines has been fully explained 
in a dissertation by the author entitled “Scheme for a Model 
Stringed Instrument of the Veena type^’ to be found in the 
Appendix B of this treatise. An instrument constructed 
according to the scheme laid down in it has been found to be 

«atisfi»ctory. 
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together with those of the six dissonant intervals mentioned 
in the last preceding chapter are given below in the order of 
their magnitudes :— 



Consonant 

Anuehrutis 


Dissonant 

Anushruits 


Intervals 



Intervals 


1. 

Major sixth 

... 39 

1. 

Large Tone 

... 12 

2. 

Minor sixth 

36 

2. 

Major Tone 

9 

a 

Fifth 

31 

3. 

Minor Tone 

8 

4. 

Fourth 

22 

4. 

Major Semitone 

... 6 

5. 

Major Third 

17 

5. 

Minor Semitone 

5 

6. 

Minor Third 

14 

6. 

Small Semitone 

3 


( Table overleaf .) 
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(1). Table. 

Notes in the Notatonic Scale. 


Note: Scale 
No. 

!KeN?!-S»'« 

i NoteNot( 
1 Name No 

' Scale 

Note 

Name 

p:Q 


Sa, 18 


36 


Do,^ 

1 


19 


Mo,Jft 37 


DSo,*^ 

j. 

9 


20 


3,^ 


u 

Q 


Si, ftr 21 


39 


Da, qr 

0 

4 


22 


Ma,ITr 40 


Da, ^ 



R8,lt 23 


M a,ir 41 


Noo, g 

A 

t f t. t t 

Ro,d 24 


42 


7 


25 


Mi, ftl 43 


DJ, ^ 

1 

Q 


RS, 26 


44 



O 

Q 


Ra, 5Cr 27 


P8, 45 


No, sit 

t7 

10 


Goo, 3 28 


Po,qt 46 


XV 

11 


29 


47- 


Na, q 

±x 

IP 


Ri, d 30 


Pa, q 48 


Na, siT 

la 


Gb.’ft 31 


Pa, qr 49 , 


±o 

14 


Go, »fr 32 


50 


So,^ 

Xu: 


33 


51 


xO 

1A 


Ga,»I 34 


Pi, ft 52 



iO 

17 


Ga,»n 35 


53 


8a*, 

























































CHAPTER IV. 

Structure of Scales. 

There are three different points of view from which the 
structure of a scale may be explained. In that aspect of a 
scale, which is historically the oldest, it may be considered 
as the collocation of two smaller scales of unitary character. 
This may be called its composite' aspect. In its second 
aspect a scale may be viewed as the amalgamation of two 
groups of notes in each of which the notes cluster round 
a particular note as its centre. This may be called its ‘bi-centric' 
aspect. In its third aspect a scale is a chain, i.c. to say, a 
continuous series of consonant notes. This may be termed its 
^continuously consonant' aspect. Viewed from diflFerent stand¬ 
points, all of these aspects of a scale are equally important. 
The structure of a scale must, therefore, be examined separately 
in relation to each of these aspects. 

A. Composite Character of Scales. 

(a). Consonant Relationships amongst notes : The object 
of all music being the production of pleasurable feeling 
in the mind of the listener, any rational explanation of the 
structure of scales on which music is based must start 
with the hypothesis that the relationships subsisting 
amongst the notes constituting a scale are capable of pro¬ 
ducing such feeling. The science of acoustics and experi¬ 
mental psychology have proved that only the relationships of 
consonance possess this property. It is a remarkable pheno¬ 
menon that not only human beings, but also such insentient 
creatures as birds give forth, in certain felicitous conditions 
of the mind, notes which are consonant to each other. There 
are indeed some dissonant relationships which play an important 
part in the musical art. But as these relationships have no 
independent value of their own and must be related through 
consonant relationships in order to be acceptable, we must con¬ 
fine our attention to the consonant relationships only in our 
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attempt to explain the structure of scales. We have seen above 
that while dissonant relationships arc limitless, the consonant 
ones are only six in number. In order that a scale may be fit for 
being used in music, its notes must, therefore, be connected with 
each other by some one or other of these six relationships. 

(b). Saman Chants the source of Indian Melody : From 
all the historical evidence available regarding the origin of 
melody it has been generally assumed that short phrases of a 
few notes combined in different orders according to the racial 
charact(ristics of different nations marked the earliest stage 
in the history of melodic development of these nations. The 
structure of the ancient liturgical chants of different nations 
have been found to be very similar. The Vedic chants, which 
are the oldest in the world, are stated to have been composed 
originally of two to four notes. We are told in the Naradiya 
Shiksha that the Bik Mantras were chanted with two notes, the 
Gathas with three notes and the Saman Mantras with four 
notes.^ Melody in the proper sense of the term appears to 
have commenced with the Saman chants; as, all writers on Indian 
secular music mention these chants as the source of melody. 
Though the Saman scale was extended to seven notes at a 
later period, there is no doubt that in its earliest stage it con- 
cisted of only four notes. This is evident from the fact that 
four of the notes of the full scale were always called by numeri¬ 
cal names unlike the other three and thus made distinguishable 
from them. These were named Prathama (first), Dwitiya (second), 
Tritiya (third) and Chaturtha (fourth) in the descending order. 
Though the three other notes, added subsequently to constitute 
the full scale, were also given numerical names at a later period, 
they were originally called by the names Mandra, Krushta and 
Atiswara. The notes Mandra and Krushta were put at the 


1 ^ g'cRs I 

mm TPRRIL 

“In the Riks the notes have only one interval between 
them, in the Gathas there are two such intervals and in 
the Samans there are three*^ 

Naradiya Shiksha, I, 2-3 
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lower and the upper ends respectively of the original tetrachord 
and Atiswara was placed below Mandra. The order in 
which the notes were added cannot be definitely ascertained. 
Dr. A. C. Burnell tells us in his small brochure on Saman 
chants that the seventh note of the scale was never actually 
used^. Only five notes are used in the two chants named 
“Gautamasya Park ah” and “Kashyapasya Barhishyam” where¬ 
of notations have been given by him in the brochure. It would 
thus appear that the number of notes used in these chants 
seldom exceeded five. In the Naradiya Shiksha we find that 
the Ahvarakas used a transilicnt tetrachord consisting of the 
three-notes, the Tritiya, the Pratbarna and the Krushta ; and 
the 'I’aittiriyas used a full tretrachord consisting of the Dwitiya, 
the Tritiya, the Chaturtha and the Mandra^. The latter is a 
tetrachord different in character from the original one. We 
thus find that the Vcdic chants were based usually on either 
tetrachordal or pcntachordal scales of different character. A 
hexachordal scale also was possibly sometimes used. 

Let us now examine the structure of these simple ancient 
scales on the assumption that their notes were bound together 
by some ties of consonant relationship, without which music 
would be indistinguishable from noise or cacophony. The 
most spontaneous and easily appreciated consonant relationship 
is the descending Fourth, which is the natural leap that the 
human voice takes in an affirmative sentence. A descending 
tetrachord may, therefore, be considered as the earliest stage 
in the evolution of scales. The tetrachord of the Saman 
chants and that from which the Greek Doric Scale was 
formed, were both descending tetrachords. The consonant 

2. Vide “The Saman chants from the Arsheya Brahmana” 
by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D., in Baja Sourindra Mohan Tagore^s 
“Hindu Music from Various Authors”, p. 408. 

3. The following verse gives the two tetrachords :— 

Nar Sh. T, i, 11. 
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interval which comes next to the descending Fourth as regards 
spontaneity is the ascending Fifth, which the human voice 
takes naturally in an interrogative sentence. So, the ascending 
pentachord may be regarded as the second stage in the deve¬ 
lopment of scales. The ascending tetrachord and the descending 
pentachord must have come as later developments. 

(c). Elementary and Perfect Tetrachords : Now, as a full 
tetrachord ordinarily consists of two tones and a semitone, we 
may have three kinds of tetrachords according to the position 

of the semitone. These are:— (1) S R G M 

(2) S ]0> M 

and (3) G M 

As notes separated by a tone or a semitone are dissonant to 
each other the lowest note of a tetrachord may have only two 
notes consonant'to it, vi25., the third and the fourth notes above 
it. Likewise, the highest note of a tetrachord may have only two 
notes consonant to it, viz., the third and the fourth notes below 
it. Now, the third may be either a Major or a Minor Third. As in 
constructing a scale we would proceed naturally from the starting 
note to those notes only which are consonant to it, the most 
elementary tetrachord would be a transilient one, consisting 
of three notes with a leap of a Major or Minor Third from 
the starting note to the next higher or lower note, as the case 
may be. There would be two such ascending and two 
descending tetrachords, according to the direction of the 
progression. These are :— 


Ascending 


Descending 


Elementary Tetrachords. 

( 1 ) Sa—Ga Ma 

17 5 

(2) Sa—Go Ma 

14 8 

(1) Ma—R8 Sa 

17 6 

(2) Ma—RS Sa 

t A O 
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If we now combine one of the Elementary Ascendinr^ 
Tetrachords with one of the Elementary Descending Tetrachorcls 
we would get four Perfect Tetrachords capable of being used 
both in ascent and in descent and having no gaps of a Third 
in them. These are : 

Perfect Tetrachords. 


(1) 

Sa 

RS 

Ga 

Ma 



8 



(2) 

Sa 

m 

""Go 

Ma 



8 

6 8 


(3) 

Sa" 

^8 

Go 

Ma 

5 

9 8 


(4) 

Sr~ll8 

Ga"^ 

Ma 


Of these the Tetrachord No. 4, which contains two 
semitones -and an interval which is much larger than a tone, is 
not to be found cither in ancient India or in ancient Greece. 
According to the Naradiya Shiksha, the first four of the 
notes of the Shadja Grama were identical with the notes of 
original tetrachord of the Saman chanters. This is the Perfect 
Tetrachord No. 2 given above, in which the extreme notes 
have a Minor Third above or below them. The tetrachord of 
the Ahvarakas was the ascending Elementary Tetrachord No. 2; 
that of the Taittirlyas was the Perfect Tetrachord No. 1 in 
descending order ; and that, on which the Greek Scales were 
based, was the Perfect Tetrachord No. 3 also in descending 
order. 

(d). Elementary and Perfect Pentachords : Adding the 
fifth note Pa to the Elementary Ascending Tetrachords we 
get the following two Elementary Ascending Pentachords :— 


Elementary Pentachords. 


Ascending 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Sa—Ga Ma Pa 
17 6 9 

Sa—^Go Ma Pa 
14 8 9 
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If we descend from Pa as the starting note preserving the 
above relationships in the inverse order, we get the following 
two Elementary Descending Pentachords :— 

Elementary Pentachords. 

j (1) Pa—Go Ea Sa 

Descending j Pa^Ga^Ra^Sa 

' 14 8 9 

Combining No. 1 of the one of these groups with No. 2 
of the other, we get the following two Perfect Pentachords :— 

Perfect Pentachords . 

(1) Sa Ea Ga Ma Pa 

9 8 5 9 

(2) Sa Ra Go Ma Pa 

9 5 8 9 

No example of the use of these pentachordal scales has 
been found out in the Vedic chants^, 

(e). Elementary and Perfect Hexachords : If either the 
Major Sixth Da or the Minor Sixth Do be added to the Elemen¬ 
tary Ascending Pentachords, we get four Elementary Ascen¬ 
ding Hexachords from Sa. These are :— 

Elementary Ascending Hexachords. 

(1) Sa—Ga Ma Pa Da 

17 6 9 8 

(2) Sa—Go Ma Pa Da 

14 8 9 8 

(3) Sa—Ga Ma Pa Do 

17 5 9 5 

(4) Sa—Go Ma Pa Do 

14 8 9 5 

4. The scale used in Gautamasya Parkah and Kashyapasya 
Barhishyam, as it appears from the notations given by Dr. 
Burnell, who examined it with the help of a standard pitch- 
pipe cannot be considered to be a pentachordal scale, because 
the interval between the lowest and the highest notes is not 
a Perfect Fifth, but a badly dissonant interval called tritone 
consisting of two tones and two semitones. 
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We may, similarly, have four descending hexachords from 
Da or Do. These are :— 

Elementary Descending Hexachords. 

(1) Da—Ma Ga Sa 

17 6 9 8 

(2) Da—Mi Ga R^ Sa 

14 8 9 8 

(3) Do—Mo Go R5 Sa 

17 5 9 5 

(4) Do—Ma Go Mb Sa 

14 8 9 5 

Now the Elementary Ascending Ilexachord No. 1 has 
four notes in common with the Elementary Descending Ilexa- 
chords No. 1, viz., Sa, Ga, Ma and Da. So, If wc combine 
the two, the note Pa of the former will fill up the gap of 
the latter, and the note Ra of the latter will fill up the 
gap of the former. We shall thus have a Perfect Hexachordal 
Scale capable of being used both in ascent and in descent. 

Similarly, the Elementary Ascending Hexachord No. 4 
and the Elementary Descending Hexachord No. 4, which have 
four notes in common, can be combined to form another 
Perfect Hexachordal Scale. The other hexachords cannot 
be so combined for want of common notes. We thus get the 
following two hexachords :— 

Perfect Hexachords 

(1) Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da 

8 9 5 9 8 

(2) Sa Go Ma Pa Do 

5 9 8 9 5 

The first of these hexachords, known in Europe as the 
Hexachord of Guido of Arezzo, was the normal scale for 
singers of that continent throughout the middle ages 

(f). The Greek Heptachord : We have now reached the 
limit in the size of Perfect Scales of unitary character. As the 
seventh is dissonant to the starting note, we cannot get it. 

6. Vide Helmholtz^s “Sensations of Tone^^ p. 351 
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directly from that note. A perfect heptachordal scale of unitary 
character is, therefore, not possible. A heptachordal scale 
of composite character can, however, be had by combining 
two tetrachords. The ancient Greek Heptachordal Scale was 
constructed in this method. Two or more tetrachords were 
collocated, first by conjunction, secondly by disjunction, and 
thirdly by alternate conjunction and disjunction in order to 
form the ancient Greek scales. The Heptachord was cons¬ 
tructed by collocating two similar tetrachords by conjunction, 
i.e. to say, by so placing one tetrachord after another that 
the highest note of the lower one was made the lowest note 
of the higher one. The structure of the Greek Heptachordal 
Scale of the diatonic genus may be shown thus ; — 

Greek Heptachord. 


1 2 

The two tetrachords which are shown by braces and 
marked 1 and 2 are exactly similar in character, the semitone 
being placed between the first and the second notes and 
also between the fourth and fifth notes. In order to understand 
the relationships amongst the notes of the above scale, it may 
be put in the following form :— 

Na Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da 
5 9_^ ^^5_9 8 

In this scale the starting note Na has no Perfect Ffth 
above it and the last note Da no Perfect Fifth below it. 
Every note of the lower tretachord, has however, a Perfect 
Fourth above it. This is a particular (tetrachordal) aspect 
of our Scale of Origin. 

(g). The Greek Lesser and Greater Perfect Systems : 
Now, if another similar tetrachord be added to the above 
scale by conjunction, we would get the following scale : — 

bedefgabbed 
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In this scale which was called by the Greeks the ‘‘Lesser 
Perfect System^^, the eighth note bb was a note different from 
the initial b and dissonant to it. The latter was called 
“Hypate^^ and the former “rritc^\ This shows that the Greeks 
did not consider a note and its octave as identical as we now 
do. It was subsequently discovered that the scale was much 
improved if the Trite was raised by a semitone, which made 
it very concordant with the initial note Hypate. This new 
note was named “Paramese^^ and the third tetrachord was 
made to begin from that note, the name Trite being now 
applied to the next higher note. The last two tetrachords 
which were formerly conjunct were thus made disjunct. It was 
now perceived that the best scale was formed by collocating 
similar tetrachords by alternate conjunction and disjunction. 
A fourth tetrachord was finally appended to the third by 
conjuction, thus completing the full scale of fourteen notes, 
known as the “Greater Perfect System^\ Here the question 
arises : how was the position of the initial note of the third 
tetrachord to be fixed ? It could only be had as a Perfect 
Fifth of the initial note e of the second tetrachord. This 
relationship having been discovered, the notes of the third 
tetrachord could now be had as Fifths of those of the second 
one and not as Fourths as in the case of conjunct tetrachords. 
It is doubtful whether the Greeks clearly appreciated the 
fact that the intervals of the Fourth and the Fifth made up 
the interval of an Octave or that notes separated by an 
Octave were so concordant with each other that they 
could be considered as identical, as they always called the 
notes so separated by different names. The identity of the 
Octave was, however, established at the earliest stages of the 
development of the complete scale in Indian Music. This is 
evident from the fact that we find nowhere in ancient musical 
literature more than seven names for musical notes. We find 
the same seven names applied to notes of the three sthSnas or 
octaves of Indian music. 

(h). Combination of two Unitary Scales : The Octa- 
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chord Scale of the Greeks was composed of two disjunct 
similar tetrachords. It may be shown as follows :— 

efgabcde 

The gap a-b between the two tetrachords in the above 
scale, which was descending in character, is a dissonant 
interval of a tone, which cannot be easily bridged. This can 
only be done by taking the down-ward leap of a Perfect Fifth 
from the initial note c of the upper tetrachord. 

The easier and more rational method for constructing the 
complete scale would, therefore, be to extend the upper 
tetrachord by a Fifth below its initial note e and then starting 
the lower tetrachord from that note. The upper tetrachord 
is thus converted into a descending pentachord. The complete 
scale should, therefore, be considered as composed not of two 
similar tetrachords but of a pentachord and a tetrachord. Most 
of the scales arc constructed on this principle. There are, 
however, a few scales in use which must be considered as 
composed of two similar tetrachords, the most conspicuous 
amongst them being the scale used in Raga liamakali. 

We have seen above that the Scale of Origin may be 
conceived as a Heptachord Scale composed of two conjunct 
similar tetrachords. II it is started from Ga, it would also 
appear as an Octachord Scale composed of two disjunct similar 
tetrachords. Thus : 

Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa Ra Ga 

It is, however, remarkable that the same scale may also be 
considered as composed of a pentachord and a tetrachord. 
This may be shewn in the following way :— 

Scale of Origin. 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa' 

9 8 5 9 8 9 5 
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It will be observed that the portion of the scale from Sa to 
Pa is Perfect Pentachord No. I and the portion from Pa to 
Sa^ is Perfect Tetrachord No. 1. 

A complete scale must, therefore, be considered not as a 
single unitary scale, but as a composite scale made up of a 
pentachordal and a tetrachordal unitary scale. For some 
purposes it may also be considered as a combination of two 
tetrachords, either conjunct or disjunct. 

B. Bi-centric Character of Scales. 

(a). Scientific basis : Every Unitary Scale is, as shown 
above, composed of two scales of elementary character, one of 
which is ascending and the other descending. An Elementary 
Scale is constructed by starting from a certain note and placing 
either above or below it two or more notes, all of which arc con¬ 
sonant to it. These notes may be dissonant to each other ; but, 
they are bound together by the common bond of the starting note, 
which is consonant to all of them. The starting note is, therefore, 
the centre round which the other notes cluster and by which 
they arc held together. The concluding note of an Ascending 
Elementary Scale can be made the starting note of a Descending 
Elementary Scale and the concluding note of the latter can 
be made the starting note of the former. A Perfect Unitary 
Scale, which can be used both in ascent and in descent has, 
therefore, one centre at the time of ascent and another at the 
time of descent. It must, accordingly, be considered as 
bi-centric in its character, one of the centres being placed at 
each extremity. 

Now, as the first five notes of the Scale of Origin constitute 
a pentachord and the last four a tetrachord, and as a note is 
identical with its octave, the lower centre (Sa) of the pentachord 
is the same as the upper centre (Sa*) of the tetrachord and the 
upper centre (Pa) of the former is the lower centre of the 
latter. So, the same two notes which are the centres of the 
pentachord are also the centres of the tetrachord. The full 
scale is, therefore, also bicentric in character. 
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Doubts about the number of centres may arise in the case 
of scales, which are considered tetraehordal in structure. The 
four Perfect Tetrachords mentioned above can give rise to 
four Tetraehordal Scales by collocation of two conjunct similar 
tetrachords and four others by that of two disjunct similar 
tetrachords. All these eight scales have each apparently three 
central notes, of which one is common to both the constituent 
tetrachords. The first four scales are Heptachords and the 
other four Octachords. The original Greek Heptachord, which 
consisted of two conjunt Perfect Tetrachords No. 3, was sup¬ 
planted by the Octachord formed by two such disjunct tetra¬ 
chords. The latter was evidently found to be better and more 
useful than the former and subsequently gave rise to the 
national Greek scale known as the “Doric". The Heptachordal 
Scales are practically useless ; because, in the first place, their 
starting notes are dissonant to their concluding notes ; and, 
secondly, the former have no Perfect Fifths above them and 
the latter have no Perfect Fifths below them. Co-ordination 
of the constituent tetrachords of these scales is, therefore, 
almost impossiple. The Octachordal Scales, however, stand on 
a quite dift'erent footing, as they are free from the aforesaid 
defects. Comparison of the Heptachordal and Octachordal 
Scales formed by two conjunct and disjunct similar Perfect 
Tetrachords No. 4 may be made by way of example :— 

Heptachord : Sa Ga Ma Pb Da N5 

5 12 5 5 12 5 

Octachord: Sa E5 Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa^ 

5 12 5 9 5 12 5 

It will be observed that the starting note Sa of the Heptachord 
is dissonant to its concluding note Nb ; whereas, the starting 
note Sa of the Octachord is identical with its concluding note 
Sa' ; that P8, the fifth note of the Heptachord, is dissonant to 
its starting note Sa ; whereas, Pa, the fifth note of the Octa¬ 
chord, is consonant (Perfect Fifth) to its starting note Sa ; and 
that Ga, the third note of the Heptachord, is a dissonant fifth 
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below its concluding note Nb ; whereas, Ma, the fourth note 
of the Octachord is a consonant fifth (Perfect Fifth) below its 
concluding note Sa^. Co-ordination of the two tetrachords 
constituting the Octachord is, therefore, quite easy. In actual 
practice, the lower tetrachord of this scale has in upward 
progression to be converted into a pentachord by extending 
it to Pa, the perfect Fifth above the starting note Sa, and the 
upper tetrachord has in downward progression to be converted 
into a pentachord by extending it to Ma, the Perfect Fifth 
below the concluding note Sa^. Two different scales have, 
therefore, to be used, one in ascent and the other in descent, 
both of which are composed of a pentachord and a tetrachord. 
The pentachords of these scales are, however, not perfect. 
The pentachord of the ascending scale has to be made 
perfect by omitting the second note of the scale, and that 
of the descending scale by omitting Na, the seventh note of 
the scale, Th 

* * 

Ascending Scale: Sa x Ga Ma P^ Do Na Sa^ 

Descending Scale: Sa Bb Ga Ma Pa Do x Sa^ 

The Ascending Scale has Sa and Pa and the Descending 
Scale has Ma and Sa^ as central notes. Both these Scales are 
bi-centric. The full scale is, therefore, also bi-centric in 
practical use. 

The above-mentioned Octacliordal Scale, which is nomi¬ 
nally tetrachordal, is in reality penta-tetrachordal. It is very 
popular in Hindusthaiii music and known as Bhairava Mela. 
The only other so-called tetrachordal scale which can be used 
in melodic music is the Octachordal Scale formed by two dis¬ 
junct similar Perfect Tetrachords No. 2. This scale appears 
to be very rarely used. The observations made regarding the 
above-mentioned Octachordal Scale apply mutatis mutandis to 
this Octachordal Scale also. These two are double Scales and 
must be considered as practically bi-centric in character. 
The other two Octachordal Scales formed by disjunct Perfect 
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Tetrachords Nos. 1 and 3 are only different species of octave 
of the two scales of trnly bi-ccntric character which have been 
termed below Primary First and Fourth Scales and identical 
with the Major and Minor Scales of Europe. 

(b). Historical evidence : Ancient and Modern Indian 
music; From a scientific analysis we thus find that every 
scale is essentially bi-centric in character. Historical study 
also shows that scales have been considered bi-centric by 
every civilized nation which can be credited with a properly 
developed melodic system. Turning first to ancient Indian 
music, we find that the oldest secular scale known as the 
‘Shadja Grama^ was recognized as bi-centric, as will appear 
from the following passages of ‘Sangita Ratnakara of Sha- 
rngadeva. 

“Shadja is principal, because it is the beginning and also 
because it has the largest number of AmUtyas. 
Madhyama is foremost in the scale, because it is 
no7i-omissihle^\ ® 

The word Amatya used in the above passage is synony¬ 
mous with Sainvadi or consonant. So, Shadja was considered 
as one of the principal notes, not only because it was the 
starting note of the scale, but also because it was closely 
related to the largest number of notes in the scale. This is, 
as we have seen the main criterion for ascertaining the 
centre of a scale. In the Sangita Makaranda, attributed to 
the sage Narada, the author compares the position of Shadja 
and Madhyama in the scale to that of Brahmins, the highest 
class in the Indian social order.'*' 


6 . 


7. 




Sangita Ratnakara, I, 4, 6. 
“Sa and Ma are to be known as Brahmins^^ 

Sangita Makaranda. 
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In the passage of Sanglia Ratnakara quoted above, the 
Madhyama is said to derive its position of importance from 
its n on-omissible character. This character of the note is to 
be attributed to its pre-eminent position in the scale used 
by the Saman chanters, as will appear from the following 
passage of Bharata^s Natya Shastra : 

“Madhyama is the foremost of the seven notes and it is 
indestructible. It is ordained in the Q andharva Kalpa 
and also by the Sanian Chanters^\ ® 

1his importance of Madhyama is due to the fact that 
it is indcntical with Prathama, the starting note of the 
original tetrachordal scale of the Srimar» singers. This will 
be evident from the following passage of the Naradiya 
Shiksha :— 

“The note which was Prathama (first) of the Saman 
Chanters is Madhyama of a flute (/.c., secular music), 
that which was Dvtiiya (second) is Gandhara, Tritiya 
(third) is Rishabha and Chaturtha (fourth) is Shad3V\® 

The tetrachord of the Saman singers being a descending 
scale, its fourth or highest note was called first (Prathama) 
and the first or lowest note called fourth (Chaturtha). The 
secular scale, which was developed from it, being mainly an* 
ascending scale the order was reversed and Shadja became 
the starting note and the original starting note became the 
Madhyama or middle note as three other notes were added 
above it. As the tetrachord was now used both in ascent 
and in descent, the starting notes of the new ascending and the 
old descending scales became both equally important. Thus, 
the full secular scale came to have two centres, the Shadja 

8. SRRt 

II” 

9. “JTS «W»IWl JW?T! ^ I 

2fr 5iw: II 
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and the Madhyama, of which the latter being of Vcdic origin 
came to be regarded as non-omissible. 

How these two centres functioned in the ancient melodic 
system before the introduction of the Jatis does not appear 
from the ancient writings. The only evidence regarding their 
use is to be found in the rock inscription of Kudimiyamalai, 
which is supposed to belong to the seventh century A.D. This 
inscription contains seven compositions for instrumental music 
based on the seven ancient basic modes, which include the 
Shadja Grama. Each of these compositions is divided into 
four to seven sections. Each section contains four phrases 
of four notes each, every one of which concludes with the 
same note. The phrases of the first sections of all these 
compositions conclude with Sa ; and the phrases of the last 
sections of five of these compositions conclude with Ma, the 
concluding note of the last sections in the remaining two 
compositions being Pa. These facts show that originally Sa 
and Ma were the central notes of the modes, and that 
subsequently Sa and Pa came to be regarded as the central 
notes of two of the modes. This latter circumstance points 
to the fact that the pentachord was beginning to attract popular 
attention and so was placed at the lower end of two of the 
modes. 

It is thus evident that Shadja and Madhyama or Panchama 
were rgarded as the two central notes not only of the Shadja 
Grama but also of the other modes which were added to the 
system later on. 

This state of things changed completely in the Jati system. 
The central notes, appeared in different names in different 
Jatis. They could now be ascertaind not by means of 
names common to all the Jatis, but only by their functions. 
The two notes which were functionally the most important 
in a Jati are, therefore, to be considered as the centres of 
the scale on which the Jati is based. These were known 
as the Amsa and the Nyasa. One of the most important 
functions of the Amsa was to start a melody. This is evident 
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from the fact that the Graha ( initial note) was always 
identical with the Amsa.^^ 

Amsa is thus defined in the Bharatiya Natya Shastra : 

“That note, wherein the Raga resides and wherefrom it 
starts, whereof the fifth note determines the lower and 
upper limits, which is perceived very strongly in the 
midst of a combination of many notes, whereof the 
perfectly and imperfectly constant notes are strong, 
which is to be served (by the other notes) by being used 
as the Giaha, the Apanyasa, the Viiiyasa, the 8anyasa 
and the Nyasa, is the Amsa, having ten characterist¬ 
ics ^ 

The above passages have been quoted in full not only 
because they give a clear exposition of the ten characteristics 
of an Amsa as it was conceived in ancient India, but also 


“The Grahas of all jRtis are the same as the 
Amsas”. 


Again, 


Bharatiya Natya Shastra 
Chap. 28, verse 75, 


“The Grahas of ail these (Jatis) are always the 
same as the Amsas. 

Ibid. 28, 98 

»i%: ii 
jfrscw*! 3q55w?^ I 
:Er =^Tg^T?jfl 11 

q«, g II" 


Ch. 28. V. 76-78 

The fifth line of the printed editions of the work is incorrect. 
We have corrected it according to the passage quoted 
by Kallinatha in his well-known commentary on Sangita 
Batnakara. 
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because they substantially represent the conception of Amsa 
in the modern Raga system. The word “Raga^^ in the first 
line does not convey the same idea as it does in the modern 
system. It should be understood to imply simply melodious- 
ness^ as we shall see below that the Jatis were quite distinct 
from the modern Ragas. The Apaiiyasa, the Vinyasa, the 
Sanyasa and the Nyasa were the concluding notes of different 
sections of a melodic composition. Of these the Nyasa 
was the note placed at the full close of a piece. 

The above passages would seem to imply that the Amsa 
was the only important note in a Jati, which was used 
in all the different functions mentioned. This is 

however, far froiii the truth. The Nyasa was a note as 
important for a Jati as the Amsa, if not more. For, 
we find that the seven pure (shuddha) Jatis, which were 
the earliest of their kind, were named Shadji, ArshabhJ and 
so on after the seven notes of the Indian gamut, which were 
used as their Nyasas, Shadja being the fixed Nyasa of Shadji 
Jati, Rishabha that of the Arshabhi Jati and so on. The 
number of Jatis was subsequently increased to eighteen, and 
each of these Jatis except one had only one particular note as 
its Nyasa. The number of Amsas of most of the Jatis was, 
however, more than one. This apparently anomalous feature 
of Jatis can be explained only by the assumption that each of 
the notes named was considered equally fit for being used as 
an Amsa, though only one of them could be used as such at a 
time. The character of the Jati, therefore, depended mainly 
on the Nyasa, and only in a secondary way on the Amsa. It 
is thus evident that the Amsa and the Nyfisa or the starting 
and the concluding notes were considered, as the two most 
important notes in a Jflti. The importance of these notes con¬ 
tinued in the Raga system, which was the direct descendant of 
the Jati system and retained most of the features of the latter. 
We accordingly find all Sanskrit writers on modern music 
without exception mention these two notes as the most 
important characteristic features of a Raga. Writers on 
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modern Hindusthani music and musicians have, somehow 
acquired the custom of calling these notes Vadi and Samvadi 
instead of Amsa and Nyasa. The Amsa was known as the 
Vadi in ancient times also. But, the word Samvadi, as now 
used in nothern India, is a rather unhappy term, as it literally 
means ‘perfectly consonant^ The custom evidently owes its 
origin to the fact that the Nyasa was always perfectly conso¬ 
nant to the Vadi. But, as there are two notes which are 
perfectly consonant to the Vadi, the term Samvadi applied to 
the Nyasa, becomes ambiguous. This unfortunate substitution 
of the word ‘Samvadi^ for the word ‘Nyasa^ in modern north 
Indian music is responsible for a lot of confusions regarding 
the functions of one of the two most important notes of a 
Baga amongst musicians and writers on music. It is, however, 
observed that the Samvadi is almost invariably used as the 
Nyasa in all good compositions. 

(c). Ancient Greek and Medieval European Music : 
The bi-centric character of scales was also perceived by the 
ancient Greeks. Prof. Helmholtz in his “Sensations of 
Tone^^ shows from certain passages in Aristotle’s “Problems’^ 
that the note Mese^ to say, the tone on the middle string 
of the Greek musical instrument was used as the starting 
note and the note Hypate, i.e» to say, the tone played by the 
forefinger was used as the concluding note in all good composi¬ 
tions. The words of Aristotle apply to the national Doric 
scale of the Greeks which begins with E (Ga). The Mese was 
the fourth note of this scale corresponding to A (Dha) and 
the Hypate was the initial note corresponding to E (6 a). 
These two were thus the starting and the ending notes of a 
descending tetrachord. The Mese of the Greek Doric scale 
was, therefore, analogous to the Amsa used as the Graha in 
an Indian Jati, and the Hypate was analogous to the Nyasa. 
That the other notes of the scale were tuned to the Meae 
and related to it would be evident from the following passages 
of Aristotle quoted by Prof. Helmholtz ;— 

“Why do the other tones sound badly when the tone 
of the middle string is altered ? but *if the tone of 
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the middle string remains, and one of the others is 
altered, the altered one alone is spoiled ? Is it because 
that all are tuned and have a certain relation to the 
tone of the middle string and the order of each 
is determined by that ? The reason of the tuning 
and connection being removed, then things no longer 
appear the samt^} ^ 

As the other notes were tuned to the Mese, it was 
naturally made the starting note of all melodies like the 
Graha of the Jati system. In the thirty-third problem 
Aristotle states ; “Why is it more agreeable to proceed from 
high pitch to low pitch than from low pitch to high pitch ? 
Can it be that wc thus begin at the beginning ? for the tone 
of the middle string is also the leader of the tetrachord 
and highest is pitch. The second way would be to begin at 
the end instead of at the beginning. Or can it be that tones 
of lower pitch sound nobler and more euphonious after tones 
of high pitch ?” It is clear from this passage that the main 
tetrachord of the Doric scale was a descending tetrachord 
and that Mese was its “leader^^ and starting note. It also 
appears that the Greeks had a special liking for descending 
scales. In order that the relationships of the notes to the 
Mese might be perceived clearly and maintained correctly 
throughout a composition, the Mese appears to have been 
repeated frequently. In the nineteenth problem Aristotle 
says :— 

“All good melodies often employ the tone of the middle 
string, and good composers often come upon it, and 
if they leave it recur to it again, but this is not the 
case with any other tone^^** 

As regards the concluding note of Greek melodies, the 
Hypate, Aristotle states in the fourth problem that, as 

12. Aristotle, “Problems", XIX, 36 

quoted by Helmholtz in “Sensations of Tone" 

13. Aristotle, Problem, XIX, 20. 
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opposed to its neighbour, the tone of the lowest pitch but 
one (due to the string of highest position but one, or 
Parhypate ), it is sung with complete relaxation of all the 
effort that is felt in the other. Prof. Helmholtz thinks that 
this description of Aristotle implies that the Parhypate was 
a kind of descending “Leading Note” to the Hypate, which 
concluded the Greek melodies. We shall have to deal, in a 
subsequent chapter, with the significance of the Leading 
Note, which is of great importance in modern music. 

We have seen above that the national Greek scale, the 
Doric, was considered as composed of two disjunct similar 
tetrachords. The principal tetrachord was placed at the 
beginning of this scale and its extreme notes, the Mese and 
the Hypate^ were the two centres of it. 

It has been shown that if each of the two tetrachords be 
a Perfect Unitary Scale, there would be three centres in the full 
scale and not two. But, there is no evidence to show that any 
note other than the Mese and the Hypaie had a prominent 
place in the scale. Whatever the theory, in practical music, 
therefore, the notes of a Greek scale were tuned to one or 
other of the aforesaid two centres. The consequence was 
that the upper tetrachord was enlarged and converted to a 
Perfect Pentachord whereof the starting note was the 
Nete (the octave of Hypate) and the concluding note was the 
Mese. The positions of these two centres of the scale were 
confuted when the use of seven Modes or Species of the Octave 
of the Doric scale was introduced by Aristoxenus and his 
disciple Cleoneides (circa 310 B.C.) by starting from each of 
the seven notes. Claudius Ptolemseus (140-160 A.D.) converted 
these seven Modes of the Doric scale to seven distinct scales 
and reduced them to such forms by the use of chromatic 
notes that the initial note of each of them became the Hypate 
and the fourth the Mese like those of the old Doric Scale. 
Thus, in each of the seven scales of Ptolemy the first and 
ihe fourth notes became the centres. Some of these were, 
however, not correct scales scientifically. It appears from the 
names of these scales that three of them were formed by 
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adding the prefix Hypo (=low) to the names of three others. 
The relation of a Hypo-prefixed scale to its unprefixed counter¬ 
part was that the former started from the fourth note (Mese) 
of the latter. 

The Hypate of the original scale was thus placed fifth above 
the Mese, which was made the initial note of the scale derived 
from it. In the Hypo-prefixed scales the two centres were, 
therefore, placed fifth from each other. This may be illustrated 
from the Doric Scale in the following way :— 

>|C * 

Doric Scale—e f g a b c d e 

Hypo-doric *. 4c 

Scale—a b c d e f g a 

The second of these was evidently a diff*ercnt form of the 
first. Ptolemy seems to have missed this aspect of the inter¬ 
relationship of the scales, as he called the fourth note of all 
the scales by the name Mese. The successors of Ptolemy, on 
the other hand, placed the two centres of all the scales fifth 
apart from each other by placing an additional note Proslam- 
banomanus below each scale and calling the fifth note by the 
name Mese. The successors of Ptolemy, thus, erred in the 
opposite direction. For, if the prefix Hypo had any significance, 
the centres of an original scale being placed fourth from each 
other, those of its hypo-prefixed counterpart ought to be placed 
fifth from each‘Other. There should, therefore, be as many Hypo- 
prefixed scales as there are original ones, each pair consisting 
of two forms of the same scale. The scales should, therefore, 
be even in number. The followers of Ptolemy seem to have 
felt this necessity when they added an eighth scale, thus equa¬ 
ting the derivative scales with the original ones. This practice 
appears to have continued afterwards in medieval European 
music. For, we find that in Ecclesiastical music, which follow¬ 
ed the traditions of Greek music, those scales, which were 
called **Authentic^' and considered as the original scales, had 
the first and the fifth notes as their centres, the latter being 
called the “Media", corresponding to ike Greek “Mese" and 
the former the “Final," corresponding to the Greek “Proskmb- 
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anomanus'^ The tradition of the Hypo-prefixed scales led to 
the introduction of the scales known as **Plaga^^ The order 
of the scales of later European music and that of ancient Greek 
music were, however, just the reverse of each other ; for, as 
seen above, in the latter the original scales had the first and 
fourth notes as their centres, whereas those in the former had 
the first and the fourth notes as the centres. This shows that 
amongst ancient peoples the tetrachord was the only unitary 
scale known and was placed at the beginning of each original 
scale and that the pentachord, when discovered later on, 
became more popular and was, therefore, placed at the beggin- 
ning of each original scale in all later musical systems. 

(d) . Modern European Music; In modern European 
music, which recognizes only two scales, the centres are the 
first and the fifth notes as in the Authentic Modes of Ecclesias¬ 
tical music. There are no scales now corresponding to the 
“PlagaP^ Modes. The “Final" is now called the “Tonic" and 
the “Media" the “Dominant". As regards the functions of the 
two centres, the first note called the Tonic is always used as the 
concluding note, but the Dominant is never so used. This 
practice, which is in accord with that of Ecclesiastical music, 
is contrary to that of ancient Greek music, in which the 
Hypate corresponding to the Dominant of the Modem 
European music was always used as the concluding note 
instead of the Mese, which corresponded to the Tonic of modern 
system. Prof. Helmholtz finds nothing unscientific or inartistic 
in this custom of ancient Greek music 

(e) . Modern Hindusthani Music : In the ancient Indian 
jRti system there was no restriction regarding the use of these 

14. “Ancient Greek music seems, then to have deviated 
from ours by ending on the dominant instead of the tonic. 
And this is in full agreement with the intonation of speech. 
We have seen that the end of an affirmative sentence is likewise 
formed on the Fifth (Fourth ?) next below the principal tone. 
This peculiarity has also been generally preserved in modern 
recitative, in which the singer usually ends on the dominant". 

“Sensations of Tone" p. 242 
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centres. In modern Hindusthani music too we find the same 
freedom in the use of the central notes, as the Samvadi (Nyasa) 
may be either the fourth or the fifth note above or below the 
Vadi. There is, therefore, no historical evidence to prove that 
only one of the two central notes of a scale is capable of being 
used as the “final". 

(f). The two centres quite similar in position and 
function : In modern European music that centre of a scale 
which stands fifth below or fourth above the other is considered 
as the “key-note" or “the Tonic." I^et us, therefore, examine 
whether there is any superiority in the position of this centre 
over the other. If we analyse the Scale of Origin, which is 
identical with the European Major Scale, we find the following 
relations of Sa and Pa :— 

First, they are perfectly consonant to each other ; 

Secondly, there is only one note in the scale, which is 
related to both of them, viz., Ga ; 

Thirdly, each is related to two notes which are unrelated 
to the other. Ma and Da are related to 8a, but 
unrelated to Pa. Ra and Na are related to Pa, but 
unrelated to Sa. 

The relations of the two centres may be shewn thus :— 

Notes related to Sa— Ga Ma Pa Da 

17 22 31 39 

Notes related to Pa— Na Sa^ Ra^ Ga^ 

17 22 31 39 

The figure given below a note indicates the number of 
nonatones separating it from the centre concerned. It will be 
observed that not only the number but also the kind of the 
relationships of both the centres are quite identical. These 
relationships are: Major Third, Fourth, Fifth and Major 
Sixth. The two notes unrelated to each centre are those 
situated next above and below it in the scale. It follows from 
these facts regarding the two centres that so far as the notes 
related to one of them are concerned it stands on the same 
footing as the other and may serve the same functional purpose. 
Each of them may, therefore, be taken as the starting note 
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or used as the final. The starting note of the so-called 
“authentic*' as well as that of the so-called “plagal” form of 
a scale may thus be taken as its “Key-note” and used as 
the “final”. The two forms of the Scale of Origin are given 
below from the same starting note, the relationships of the 
other notes to it being shewn in nonatones noted below each 
note :— 

Sa (Ra) Ga Ma Pa Da (Na) Sa^ 

9 17 22 31 39 48 

Sa (Ra) Ga Ma Pa Da (Nb) Sa^ 

8 17 22 31 39 44 

(g). Uncertainty and ambiguity of two notes in uni¬ 
centric conception of scale : It will be observed that if the 
second and the seventh notes, which are put within brackets, 
arc left out, then there is no difference between these two 
forms. The second and the seventh notes of these forms, 
being unrelated to the starting note, would be uncertain 
and ambiguous, if a scale is concieved as uni-centric and the 
two notes cannot be related to some other fixed note of the 
scale. The only notes other than the starting note which 
are fixed in these scales, are the fourth and the fifth, the 
remaining two notes, viz., the third and the sixth may be made 
either major or minor. If the two uncertain notes are related 
to the fifth the scale becomes “authentic” and if they are 
related to the fourth it becomes “plagal”. So, if we are to make 
the positions of the second and seventh notes certain we must 
connect them either with the fifth or the fourth note, 
the only two fixed notes in the scale other than the starting 
note.' ^ We shall see in a succeeding chapter that the second and 

16. While dealing with Tonal Modes used Jin homophonic 
music in Chapter XIV, Pagee 240, of his “Sensations of 
Tone” (English Edition), Prof. Helmholtz observes : “When 
speaking of these systems of tones, it becomes a question of 
essential importance for our present purpose, to enquire 
whether they are based upon any determinate reference of all 
the tones in the scale to one single principal and fundamental 


Authentic 

Form 

Plagal 

Form 
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the seventh notes, as Downward and Upward “Leading Notes**, 
have very important functions to perform in melodic structure. 
We cannot afford to leave them as uncertain notes in the scale. 

tone, the tonic or Keynote. Modern music eflPects a purely 
musical internal connection among all the tones in a 
composition, by making their relationship to one tone as 
perceptible as possible to the ear. This predominance of 
the tonic, as the link which connects all the tones of a piece, 
we may, with Petis, term the principle of tonality”. 

It is evident from these observations that the relation¬ 
ship of all the notes of the scale to a single note must, accor¬ 
ding to the above conception of tonality, be clearly percep¬ 
tible to the ear. But, the relationship to the tonic of the two 
notes most adjacent to it, is not at all perceptible to the 
ear, because they are dissonant to it. Regarding these notes, 
the learned professor says that “the intonation of the Second 
and the Seventh is partly undetermined**. The definition of 
the tonic given above cannnot, therefore, be satisfied with 
regard to any note treated as the tonic of any known scale. 

Prof. Helmholtz elsewhere describes the Second and the 
Seventh as ambiguous intercalary tones, which may change 
according to the direct relationship which they may bear 
either to the fourth or the fifth note of the scale. The only 
way for removing this supposed ambiguity of these two 
notes is to accept either of the last-mentioned two notes as 
the second central note of the scale. The learned professor, 
however, leaves no room for such ambiguity with regard at 
least to the Seventh, when he recognizes its importance as 
the Leading Note, which must have a fixed position in the 
scale. The Leading Note cannot be related to the Fourth, 
being badly dissonant to it, separated as it is from it by a 
tritone. It must be related to the Fifth or the Dominant as 
the Major Third above it. By this relation of the Seventh 
the Second also becomes fixed in its position as the Perfect 
Fourth below the Dominant. The Leading Note can have no 
significance unless it is connected with the final, to which it 
is dissonant, through the Dominant to which both are con¬ 
sonant. For a perfect, cadence, therefore, the Dominant 
is as important as the Pinal. In fact, we proceed in this 
cadence from one centre of the scale to the other through 
the Leading Note. Here we have an ascending cadence. 
We may have a descending cadence with llie Second as the 
Downward Leading Note. These cadences are essentially 
melodic in character. The ascending cadence may be written 
as g b o^ and the descending cadence as g d c. ^ These two 
cadences are blended together to form the “authentic cadence’’' 
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It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that we should accept 
•either the fifth or the fourth note as the second centre of 
the scale, the starting note being the first. 

(h). Lower and Upper Tonics ( Adfaara and Uttara 
Amsas) : We have shown above that a scale has two centres 
which are similar in every respect They should, therefore, have 

in harmonic music, which is in its essence of the form 
b c', the two Leading Notes being combined with the 
g 

d c 

Dominant to form the penultimato chord. The notes c and g 
of the final chord are redundant, because there is no use of 
repeating g, which occurs in the rum ultimate chord, and e 
being consonant to both c and g does not help the cadence, 
the essence of which is resolution of the dissonance of the 
two concluding notes. In the authentic cadence the centre 
g functions as the Dominant or the strong note and the 
centre c functions as the Final or concluding note. In the 
“plagaP cadence these functions are reversed and c acts as 
the strong note or Dominant and g acts as the Final. The 
two notes adjacent to g, viz., £ and a, which are dissonant 
to it, now serve as the Upward and Downward Leading 
Notes to the Final g. The melodic ascending cadence would 
then be g' and the descending cadence would be c^ a g. 

These blended together would give f' as the harmonic 

a g 

plagal cadence in its essential form. The notes c and e of 
the usual final chord are redundant, because c occurs in the 
preceding chord and e is of no help to the cadence. These 
and other features of the different kinds of cadence in their 
melodic aspect will be dealt with fully in chapter XIII on 
the character of Ragas. For onr present purpose, it will be 
sufficient to state that the abovc^ facts go to prove that the 
notes c and g of the Diatonic Major Scale are in actual 
practice both made to function as either the Dominant or 
the Final and that they should have the same apptdation 
*Tonic^ or ‘Keynote^ being both equally important centres 
of the scale. The Dominant has been used with good effect 
as a pedal note sustained through all the chords of selected 
passages in a composition either singly or together with the 
Tonic by renowned composers like Beethoven, Bach and 
Handel. This fact further demonstrates the functional equa¬ 
lity of the so-called Dominant with the so-called Tonic. 
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a common name. In ancient India they were called “Amsas”. 
We shall call them both “Tonics” in Unglish. Taking the 
“authentic” as the original form of the scale, we shall call its 
initial note the Lower Tonic, in Sanskrit—Adhara Amsa ; and 
the fifth note the Upper Tonic, in Sanskrit-Uttara Amsa, These 
names will be used irrespective of the actual positions 
which the notes occupy in the plagal or other forms of the 
scale. They are both to be considered as the “Key-notes” of 
the scale. 


The Tonic character of the Dominant is admitted by Prof. 
Helmholtz in his scientific expiation of the ancient Greek 
Hypo-phrygian or Ionic Mode, which he calls the Mode of 
the Fourth. We give below his explanation of this Mode, 
the initial note of which he accepts as the Tonic : 

“On examining the relations of F, the Fifth below the tonic 
C, the following scales result: 

Ascending Scales 

Related toC: c-e--f-g-a---c^ 

F: c-d-f-a-bb- 

This gives 

(5) The Mode of the Fourth (ancient Greek Ilypophrygian 
or Ionic): 

c-d - e-f-g-a-bb-c^ 

1 10 5 4 3 5 16 o 

^94323 9 ^ 

etc., etc.'^ 

From these ratios it will be clear that this Mode is the 
Plagal form of the Diatonic Major Scale (our Scale of Origin). 
It is formed by starting from the Fifth g of that scale, wWch 
becomes the Tonic of the Mode and is renamed C ; the original 
Tonic c, which becomes the fourth note of the Mode, being 
renamed f. The Second and the Seventh notes of this Mode, 
being related to f, the renamed original Tonic, are, it will 
be noted, neither ambiguous nor indeterminate. The original 
Dominant being taken as the Tonic, the original Tonic cannot 
reasonably be considered to have lost its character simply 
because it changes its position and name. We, therefore, come 
to the irresistible conclusion that both the notes are equally 
important as centres of the scale. 
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C. Continuously Consonant Character of Scales : 

(a) . A chain of consonant notes ; In its third aspect a 
scale is a chain of consonant notes. This feature follows 
naturally from the fundamental principle that a scale must 
be based on the relationship of consonance. The musical 
faculty of man is concerned only with consonances. The pitch 
of a note can be correctly ascertained only when it is consonant 
to the preceding note. When after singing a certain note we 
take another note of definite pitch, which is dissonant to it, 
we have a third note either actually preceding or fixed in 
our memory, which is consonant to both. The pitch of 
this dissonant note cannot be definitely ascertained without 
actual precedence or memory of the common consonant note. 
It follows from this that in true music we always preceed 
from consonance to consonance. The bicentic character of 
a scale, shown above, also points to this fact ; for, all the 
notes of the scale are consonant to one or other of its two 
centres, which are themselves consonant to each other. But, 
this bicentric character does not nesessarily point to a 
continuous chain of consonances of a uniform nature. The 
notable feature of a scale is that it is actually a chain of 
this character. 

(b) . Not a chain of Fifths : Of the six consonant 
relationships Fourth, Minor Sixth and Major Sixth being 
the inversions of Fifth, Major Third and Minor Third 
respectively, the latter three may be taken as the primary 
consonant relationships. In order, therefore, to make the 
scale a chain of uniform structure all the links in it must 
be either Fifths or Thirds. In ancient Europe the Pythagorians 
considered the scale to be a chain of Fifths. Let us see how 
far this view is scientifically correct. 

We have seen that the note Ma of our Scale of Origin is a 
Fourth, i.e., to say, 22 nonatones above its starting note Sa. 
The note Sa^ of the next higher octave is a Fifth above 
Ma ; because, a Fifth added to a Fourth makes an octave 
(22+31=53). The note Pa is a Fifth above Sa. If we 
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place another Fifth above Pa, that note would be 314*31 = 62 
nonatones above 8a. As 62 is greater than 53, which repre¬ 
sents an octave, by 9 nonatones, this last note would be Ba^, 
which is 9 nonatones above 8a^ of the higher octave. We 
thus get the following series of four notes placed a fifth from 
each other :— 

Mai...Sa...Pa...Ra^ 

31 31 31 

All these four notes are constituents of the Scale of 
Origin. If we now place another Fifth above Ra^, that note 
would be forty (9+31=40) nonatones above Sa^ The sixth 
note Da of the above-mentioned scale is, as we have seen, 
situated 39 nonatones above Sa. The neW note is, therefore, 
one nonatone {i.e., a comma) above Da and is to be 
called Dii^. Another Fifth above DA4 would give a 
note seventy one ( 40+31 = 71 ) nonatones above Sa^. 
Subtracting 53 from 71, we get 18. This note is, therefore, 
18 nonatones above Sa of the second higher octave. The 
third note Ga of our Scale of Origin is 17 nonatones above 
Sa. The new note is, therefore, one nonatone above Ga^ ; 
and is to be named Ga®. The Fifth note above Ga® would 
be a note 49 ( 18+31 = 49 ) nonatones above Sa®, e,e., one 
nonatone higher than the 7th note Na®, which is 48 nonatones 
above Sa® and is to be named Na®. We thus get the following 
chain of seven notes placed a Fifth apart from each other : 

Ma,-Sa -IV-Ra^* -DA^ -Gfi® - W 
31 31 31 31 31 31 

The last three notes of this chain do not occur in our 
Scale of Origin. Let us divide this chain into two parts, 
bring the three notes of the second part two octaves lower 
and place them below the four notes of the first part in the 
following way :— 

Mai.Sa.Pa.Ra^ 

D&i Ga - Na 

The note Da is 40 nanatones above Sa. Dili is, therefore, 
13 (53-*40 = 13) nonatones below it and is consequently, also 
1 8 nonatones (31 ““13=18) above Mai. 
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The note G4 is, as we have already seen, IB nonatones 
below Pa. The Note N4 is 49 nonatones above Sa. It is, 
therefore, 18 nonatones (l9 —31 = 18) above Pa, and conse¬ 
quently also 13 nonatones below Ra^, the Fifth above Pa. 
Placing UCii between Mai S:i, Gfi between Sa and Pa and 
Na between Pa and Ra^, we get the following series :— 

Mai Sa Ga Pa Na Ra* 

18 13 18 13 18 13 

Any two consecutive notes of this series arc dissonant 
to each other. Notes which are consonant Major Third to 
each other are separated by 17 nonatones and those which 
are consonant Minor Third to each other are separated by 
14 nonatones. None of these relationships exist amongst the 
notes of the above series. Consequently, also consonant 
Major and Minor Sixths, which are inversions of the Thirds, 
do not occur in the scale based on this series. So, if a scale 
were constructed with notes of this series, it will contain 
only correct Fifths and Fourths and no correct Thirds and 
Sixths. Such a scale is colourless and insipid and almost 
useless for the composition of any good melody, though 
we are told some ancient peoples used to tune their scales 
in this way. This was known as the Pythagorean intonation 
and was used in ancient Europe for a long time. 

(c). A chain of Thirds: A developed musical faculty 
cannot do without correct Thirds and Sixths. The above 
series can bo improved by a very simple process. We have 
only to lower the notes Da, Da and N& by one nonatone each 
and thus convert them to Da, Ga and Na. With these changes 
the above series will appear thus : 

Mai Dai Sa Ga Pa Na Ra^ 

17 14 17 14 17 14 

In this series correct Major and Minor Thirds are placed 
alternately. From the very arrangement of the notes it will 
be clear that this series contains the largest possible number of 
consonant relationships. It is, the basis of one of the best of 
scales, viz, the Scale of Origin. We have only to place Mai 
and Dai an Octave higher and Ra^ an Octave lower, in order 

7 
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to have that scale. The chain of Fifths has been broken up in 
two parts, the first part consisting of Mai, Sa, Pa and Ra^ and 
the second consisting of Dai, Ga and Na Instead of a con¬ 
tinuous chain of fifths, we have now one of Thirds. Continuity 
of consonant relationships essential for a scale is, therefore, 
maintained through Thirds and not through Fifths. 

The Scale of Origin is, thus, a chain of consonant Thirds 
so placed iis to form also two chains of Fifths. The three 
notes Da, Ga and Na of one of these chains arc variable and 
by their variations give rise to various scales, as we shall see 
later on. The four notes Mai, Sa, Pa and Ra^ of the other 
chain are, however, fixed and unalterable and constitute, as it 
were, the steel frame of all scales. 

(d). The Scale Heptad : This chain of Thirds is very 
important inasmuch as it shows at a glance the inter-relation¬ 
ship of the notes of a scale. As we shall have to make frequent 
reference to such chains, we shall call it tlie Scale'Hepiad 
(Grama-Saptaswarya). 

For the sake of convenience it will be shown in a vertical 
position with the notes placed one above another according to 
their positions without any actave marks. Thus : 

Ra 

Na 

Pa* 

Ga 

Sa* 

Da 

Ma 

(c). Pant ads of the Tonics ; The two Tonics have been 
marked by asterisks. The five notes at the lower end and the five 
at the upper end of this Heptad, taken separately, give us the 
following two series :— 


Pa 

lla 

Ga 

Na 

Sa* 

Pa* 

Da 

Ga 

Ma 

Sa 


The note at the middle of the first of these series is, it 
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will be observed, Sa, called above the Lower Tonic (Adhara 
Amsa), and the note at the middle of the second series is 
Pa, called above the Upper Tonic (Uttara Amsa), of the scale. 
The first series is composed of the Lower Tonic and the four notes 
which arc consonant to it, placed in a series of Thirds. We may 
call it the Pentad of the Lower Tonic. For similar reasons, 
the second series may be called the Pentad of the Upper 
Tonic. The scale may, therefore, be considered to be composed 
of the Pentads of its two Tonics. 

(f). Consonant Triads : The Heptad of this Scale may 
also be divided into the following five consonant triads :— 


Sa 

Ga 

Pa 

Na 

Ra 

Da 

Sa 

Ga 

Pa 

Na 

Ma 

Da 

Sa 

Ga 

Pa 


The three notes constituting each of these triads are 
consonant to each other. In harmonic music they are sounded 
together and arc said to form a “chord”.The largest number 

16. In the harmonic system of music of Europe the scale 
is conceived as composed of the chords : 


Pa 

Ra 

Sa 

Ga 

Na 

Da 

Sa 

Pa 

Ma 


The first note of the scale Sa is, as we have seen above, 
called the Tonic, the Fifth note Pa is called the Dominant, and 
the Fourth note Ma is called the Sub-dominant. The three 
constituent chords are named after these three notes, which 
are called their “roots” and considered to be their fundamental 
notes. The Tonic and the Dominant are, as we have seen, 
the two central notes of the scale. But, the Sub-dominant 
cannot be considered to be of the same importance as these. 
It will be seen from its position in the Scale Heptad that the 
note Ma, like the note Ra, holds the worst position in the 
scale, both these notes having only two notes consonant to 
them. There is, therefore, no justification for regar<iing its 
chord as one of the constituents of the scale. The idea of a 
“root” is purely conventional and a chord may as well be 
considered to be a chord below its uppermost note as a chord 
above its lowest note. The scale may, therefore, be said to 
be composed of the chords above and below its two Tonics. 
These chords of a Tonic when combined constitute its 
Pentad. 
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of consonant triads that a scale can possess, is'five. There 
are only two scales including the Scale of Origin which 
possess this maximum number of consonant triads. Other 
scales possess lesser number of such triads. 

(g). Break in the chain : It will be seen from the Scale 
Heptad that the Major and the Minor Thirds are placed 
alternately, the lowest being a Major and the highest a Minor 
one. If we now extend this chain upwards by placing a Minor 
Third above Ra, we get a note which is sharper than Ma by 
one nonatone and is, therefore, to be called Md. This note 
is foreign to the scale. The note Ma which is the third note 
above Ra, is dissonant to it being separated from it by 13 
nonatones. It is thus evident that there is a break in the 
chain of Thirds in a scale. 

This feature of scales plays a very important part in the 
formation of what are known as transilient scales and also in 
the structure of the melodic types (Ragas) of India, as will be 
seen in the chapters on Ragas. 



CHAPTER V. 

PRIMARY scales 
(Mukhya Gkamas). 

Altogether twenty scales, sufficient for serving as the basis 
of all existing and possible melodic forms and compositions, 
can be constructed on the principles laid down in the last 
preceding chapter. These may be divided into two categories : 
Simple (Sarala) and Chromatic (Salanga). Each of these 
classes may be sub-divided into two groups : A and B. In 
the present chapter we shall deal with Group A of Simple 
Scales, which will also be called Primary Scales (Mukhya 
Gramas). 


A. Structure of Primary Scales : Simple Scales, Group A. 


(a). The two Perfect Scales : Having elucidated the 
principles underlying the structure of a scale in its three aspects 
and also fully explained the structure of the Scale of Origin 
according to those principles, we shall now examine another 
Scale of equal importance. The Scale of Origin is the most 
perfect of all ascending Scales, as it contains the largest 
possible number of consonant relationships in it. The Scale 
we are now {i:oing to explain is for similar reasons the most 
perfect of all descending Scales. The latter Scale is just the 
converse of the former and yet, as it may seem paradoxical, 
the two Scales are most apt to be confounded with each other 
being distinguishable by a single nonatone, which represents 
a comma. 

If, confining ourselves within the octave from Sa to Sa^, 
we proceed to examine the chain of Thirds in the Scale of 
Origin, we find that there is a break in the chain. This may be 
shown thus :— 


17 14 17 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa' 
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The interval Ra to Ma consists of 13 nonatones and is 
therefore shorter than a Minor Third by one nonatone. The 
continuity of tlie chain of Thirds in a single octave may be 
preserved in two ways : 

(1) by beginning the octave from Ga, thus avoiding the 
false Third Ra to Ma, 

or 

(2) by flattening Ra by a nonatone and making it Ra. 


Thus 


14 17 14 

(1) Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa' Ra' Ga' 
17 14 17 


17 14 17 


(2) Sa RiX Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa' 


14 17 14 

In the first of these octaves the tonality of the 
Scale remains unaltered. So, from the point of view of 
the continuity of consonances this is the best octave 
of the Scale of Origin and the melodic progression from note 
to note is the easiest in it. It is in this octave]of the Scale, 
though in a different form, that the famous Raga Todi is 
sung in one of its varieties called Bilaskhanl. In the second 
of the above octaves the tonality of the Scale is changed, 
and we get an altogether dififerent Scale. The difference in 
the tonality of the two Scales will be clearly seen from their 
Scale Heptads. They are given below ;— 


Ra 

Na 

Na 

Pa 

Pa* 

Ga* 

Ga 

Sa 

Sa» 

Da* 

Da 

Ma 

IVIa 

Ra 


The first Heptad begins with a Major Third at its lower 
end and the second with a Minor Third. Major and Minor 
Thirds are placed alternately in both. 
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(b). Converse Scales : The Tonics of the new vScale 
are Da and Ga, because each has its own Pentad. Beginning 
this Scale from its Upper Tonic and placing the notes of 
the Scale of Origin below it in a descending order, with the 
interv^als in nonatones in each Scale we get :— 


* * 


Ga 


Ma Pa Da 

Na Sa’ 


* 

Sa^ 

5 

9 8 9 

5 

8 9 


Na Da Pa 

Ma Ga 

Ra Sa 


5 

9 8 9 

5 

8 9 

will 

be 

noticed that the 

intervals 

of the consecutive 


notes of the two Scales, as shown above, are identical. This 
shows that the two Scales are converse to each other in the 
allocation of their intervals. The new Scale has been shown 
above with its Perfect Tetrachord placed below its Perfect 
Pentachord according to ancient custom. If the Pentachord 
be placed lower in the Scale according to modern custom, 
it would apear thus ;— 

sfc ifc 

Dai Nai Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da 
(c). Third Tonic : Hexachordal Scales : In this octave 
the Lower Tonic is placed at the beginning as in the Scale 
of Origin. The Heptads of the two Scales show that the 
Pentads of Sa and Ga occur in both of them. Therefore, Ga 
may be treated as the third Tonic of the ascending Scale 
and Sa as the third Tonic of the descending Scale. They 
will be called the Middle Tonic (Madhya Amsa) of their 
respective Scales, But, the diiliculty with regard to this third 
Tonic is that, if we take it with any one of the other two 
Tonics, the two together cannot account for all the notes of 
the Scale. Thus, if in the First Scale we take Sa and Ga as 
the Tonics, they do not account for Ra, which is dissonant to 
both of them. So, if we want to have these as the only two 
Tonics of the Scale, we must leave out Ra and thus have 
a Hexachordal Scale. The note Ra is one of the two extreme 
notes of the Scale Heptad. Exclusion of the other extreme 
note Ma would give us another Hexachordal Scale with Pa 
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and Ga as Tonics. The other Scale would likewise give rise 
to two Hexachordal Scales by excluding Na and Ra, one 
with Sa and Da as Tonics and the other with Ga and Sa as 
Tonics. Th,esc four Hexachordal Scales are shown below :— 



( 1 ) 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa* 

From First , 


5 

9 

8 

9 

5 

Scale 


* 







(2) 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa* 

Ra* 

Ga* 




8 

9 

5 

9 

8 








I. 


( 1 ) 

Sa 

m 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

From Second . 


8 

9 

6 

9 8 

Scale 


* 





4c 


(2) 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa* 


^ 5 9 8 9 5 

No. 1 of the First Scale is the same as No. 2, of the 
Second ; and No. 2 of the former and No. 1 of the latter^ 
having the same note-relationships, are identical. So, the 
distinction between the two Scales vanishes if the upper 
extreme note of the Heptad of one Scale and the lower 
extreme note of that of the other arc omitted. The interval 
Ga to Sa',. being a Minor Sixth, the Hexachord with these 
notes as Tonics, is to be called a Minor Hexachord. Similarly, 
the intervals Pa to Ga' and Sa to Da, being Major Sixths, 
the Hexachords with these notes as Tonics arc 'to be called 
Major Hexachords. 

It is in these Hexachordal forms that the Middle Tonics of 
the two Perfect Scales come into prominence. Hexachordal 
Scales are unitary in character, as seen in the last preceding 
chapter. The Middle Tonic also plays an important part in 
Unitary Trichordal Scales, which arc to be found only as 
constituent parts of what have been called Chromatic Scales. 

(d). Largest Dumber of Unitary Scales : As perfect 
melodic phrases must be based on Unitary Scales, the compara¬ 
tive excellence of a composite full Scale depends on the number 

1. For having correct tonality the Hexachord of Guido 
of Arezzo must be identified with No. 1 of Second Scale. 
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of Unitary Scales contained in it. In this respect too the 
above-mentioned two Scales are superior to all other Scales. 
They contain, the largest number of the three kinds of Unitary 
Scales mentioned in the last preceding chapter. Each of these 
contains three Tetrachordal, one Pentachordal and two Hexa- 
chordal Unitary Scales. But all these six Unitary Scales are 
not to be found in the original Scale-octave which starts with 
the Lower Tonic. The octave starting either with the Lower 
Tonic or with the Upper Tonic in each Scale contains two 
Tetrachords, one Pentachord and one Hexachord. The octave 
starting with the Middle Tonic in each Scale contains three 
Tetrachords, and two Hexachords, but no Pentachords. The 
Pentachord, the two Hexachords and only one Tetrachord in 
each Scale start and end with a Tonic. The other two Tetra¬ 
chords either start or end with a Tonic. The positions of the 
different Unitary Scales in the three octaves beginning with 
the three Tonics in each Scale are shown below by means of 
different braces. 




Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa' Ra^ Ga' 
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Perfect Descending Scale. 
(1) Lower Tonic Octavo : 


( 2 ) 


i 


* j»t : « 


Da, Na, Sa Rii Ga Ma Pa Da 



Upper Tonic Octsive : 



j|j i|c 9|: all 

Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^ Ra^ Ga^ 


(3) Middle Tonic Octave : 


Sa Ra G*a Ma Pa Da Na 


(e). Shifting of Tonic-character ; We have seen that in 
order to convert the Perfect Ascending Scale into a descending 
one, we have to lower the second degree of the Scale by one 
nonatone (comma) and make it Ra. This alteration makes the 
note dissonant to Pa. The Pentad of the latter note being 
thus made deficient, it loses the character of a Tonic and in 
its place another note is provided with a Pentad and made a 
Tonic, viz, Da. The Tonic-character is thus shifted from one 
note to another by slight alteration of a single note. Pour out 
of seven notes have been shown to have the Tonic-character 
in one or other of the two Perfect Scales. Out of the remaining 
three Ma and Na cannot be given this character by such slight 
change, because these two notes, though situated fourth from 
each other, make a very dissonant interval of three tones 
called a tritone, which is larger than Perfect Fourth by a 
semitone, and for that reason is also known as the Augmented 
Fourth (Vardhita Chaturtha). So, flattening or sharpening any 
of these notes by a nonatone cannot make their interval a 
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Perfect Fourth. They, therefore, cannot be provided with a 
Pentad by such a process. Of the only other notes Ra and Ra, 
the note Ra belonging to the Ascending Scale can be provi¬ 
ded with a Pentad by sharpening the notes Ma and Da by a 
nonatone, thus making them Mil and DA and Ra of the Descen¬ 
ding Scale can be pro%’'ided with a Pentad by flattening the 
notes Pa and Na by a nonatone thus making Pa and Na. By 
these alterations Ra gets a consonant Third and a consonant 
Fifth above it, which it had not ; Ra gets a consonant Third 
and a consonant Fifth below it, which it had not. The intervals 
are shown below for comparison :— 


Ra Ma Da 
0 13 30 

Ra MA Da 
0 14 31 


Pa Na Ra 

30 13 0 

P^ Na Ra 

31 14 0 


The Pentads of Ra and Ra will then stand thus :— 

DA Da 

MA Ma 

Ruih Ra« 

Na NK 

Pa Pa 


(f). Four Scale Heptads ; So, if leaving out Ma and 
Da of the Heptad of the Ascending Scale we place Ma and Da 
above it, and similarly by leaving out Pa and Na of the Heptad 
of the Descending Scale we place Pa and Na below it, we 
get two new Heptads, We show below the four Heptads 
side by side, placing the Heptad of the Perfect Ascending 
Scale first and that of the Perfect Descending Scale last:— . 


No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

Ra 

D4 

Ga 

Na 

Na 

Ma 

Sa 

Pa 

Pa* 

Ra* 

Da* 

Ga* 

Ga 

Na 

Ma 

Sa 

Sa* 

Pa* 

R^* 

Da* 

Da 

Ga 

NS£ 

Ma 

Ma 

Sa 

PS 

RM 
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(g). Two Other Primary Scales; We thus get two 
other Scales, one having Pa and Ra and the other Ra and 
Da, as their Lower and Upper Tonics respectively. These 
Scales have no third Tonic as the notes ; between the two 
Tonics of these Heptads are Na and Ma, which, as seen 
above, can have no Pentads. The intervals between the 

consecutive notes of these two Scales are shown below in 
nonatones : 

Scale No. 2 1 Sa Ra oTlila Pa Da Na Sa' 

9 8 6 8 9 8 5 

Scale No. 3 ; Sa R^ Ga Ma Pa Da N^T^a' 

8 9 5 8 9 8 6 

(h). The un-noticed interval: Pointed attention should 
be drawn to the fact that these Scales have got a hitherto 
unnoticed interval of six nonatones (Ratio shown above 
by a brace, which is larger than a Semitone by one nonatone 
and is, therefore, to be called a Major Semitone (Ayata Ardha- 
swana). ® 

The composite aspect of these Scales and the Unitary 
Scales contained in them may be shown thus :— 

Lower Tonic Octave : 

♦ -ii- ' m 

Scale No. 2 : Pai Da| Nai Sa Ra Ga Md Pa 
Scale No. 3 : RS Ga Ma PS Da Na Sa» RS' 


Upper Tonic Octave : 


Scale No. 2 : 

Scale No. 3 : 


Li Ga Ma Pa Dil Na Sa^ Ra> 



Da, Na, Sa Ra Ga Ma PS Da 


2. We donot know of any writer who has mentioned the 
existence of this interval. Mr. Ellis, the English translator 
of Helmholtz’s “Sensations of Tone”, who has mentioned ^ese 
Scales, does not appear to have noticed this interval. 
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The Lower Tonic Octave of Scale No. 2 and the Upper 
Tonic Octave of Scale No. 3 have each one extra Tetrachord 
which neither begins nor ends with a Tonic. These Scales 
do not possess any Perfect Hexachord as they have no Middle 
Tonic. They bear to each other converse relationship. This 
may be shown by placing the notes of the Upper Tonic 
octave of Scale No. 3 in a descending order below the notes 
of the Lower Tonic octave of Scale No. 2 with the intervals 
in nonatones, thus : 

4 > i|c 

Scale No. 2: Pai Dai Nai Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa 

9 8 5 9 8 6 8 

Scale No. 3: Da Pa Ma Ga Ra Sa N^ Da, 

9 8 5 9 8 6 8 

The intervals between the consecutive notes placed in 
the inverse order in the two Scales are identical. This proves 
that the Scales arc converse to each other. 

(i). The Fifth Primary Scale: The fifth in the Group 
of Scales we are dealing with in the present chapter is 
constructed on a principle which is different from that on 
which the four Scales explained above are construtecd. 

This difference is in regard to its composite character. 
Instead of being composed of a Tetrachord and a Pentachord 
like the other four Scales, it is composed of two Tetrachords. 
It is, therefore, a purely Tetrachordal Scale and has neither 
a Pentachord nor a Hexachord in it. It was this method 
which the ancient Greeks adopted in constructing their 
Scales as seen in the last preceding chapter. There is only 
one other Scale of tetrachordal structure which is very 
popular in India and is included in the next Group of 
Scales to be dealt with in the following chapter. 

The Fifth Scale of this Group may be obUiined either by 
sharpening the first note Sa of the Second Scale by one 
nonatone or by flattening the third note Ga of the Third 
Scale to the same extent. These notes then become Sa and 
GS respectively. We thus get two forms of the Fifth Scale, 
as shown below 
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Fifth Scale. 


(1) 

sa 

* 

Ra 

Ga^ 

"~Ma 

+ 

Pa 

D.n 

Na 


8 

8 


6 8 


9 

8 

6 






+ 

4 - 



or (2) 

Sa 

Ra 

Ga 

Ma 


Da 

m 

8 

8 


6 8 


9 

8 

6 


The difference between these two forms is that every note 
of the second form is flatter by one uonatone than the 
corresponding note of the first form. The second form is, 
however, to be preferred, because the initial note should be 
the same in all Scales in order that the relationships of the 
other notes may be understood with reference to the same 
starting note (Sa). 

This Scale has, it will be observed, only otie Major Tone. 
The two Semitones which arc marked by braces overhead are 
both Major. The two Prefect Tetrachords, of which the Scale 
is composed, will be brought to view in the octave which 
starts from the second note of the Scale, as shown below :— 

Fifth Scale. 

Ka Ga Ma plt Da Sa' 

The Tetrachords are here disjunct. They will be conjunct 
if we take an octave from either Pa or Da. The Tonic 
common to both the Tetrachords, which are exactly similar in 
chararcter, is Ra. It is the central note of the Scale Heptad 
which is given below :— 

Fifth Scale. 

Sa 

Da+ 

Ma 

m 

GU 

The only note in the Scale which has got a Pentad is the 
central note (Ba). It is, therefore, the only note in the Scale 
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which can be considered a Tonic, in the strictest sense of 
the term. But no Scale, as seen above, can stand on a single 

Tonic ; because, it cannot justify the existence in the Scale 

of the two notes which are next above and below itself. 
No single note in the Scale can explain the existence of both 
the notes Sa and Ga which are adjacent to the Tonic Ra. 
The Upper Tonic Pa of the lower Tetrachord can account 
for Ga and the Lower Tonic Du of the upper Tetrachord can 
account for Sa. These two notes are Perfect Fifths below 
and above the central note Ra. Although Ma can account 
for Sa and Na for Ga, they are not Tonics of the Tetrachordal 
Scales ; neither are they so closely related to Ra as are Pa 

and Da, being only Minor Thirds above and below it. 

Therefore, the notes Pa and Du must bo considered to be the 
other two Tonics of the composite Scale, the former to be 
called its Lower Tonic and the latter its Upper Tonic. Ra, 
the principal Tonic, is to be called the Middle Tonic. The 
Lower and the Upper Tonics of this Scale have only three 
notes consonant to each, two of which are Thirds and one a 
Perfect Fifth, either above or below. Each of these notes, 
being deficient in Tonic-character, is indicated above by 
means of a cross overhead instead of an asterisk, by which 
the Middle Tonic is indicated. 

A remarkable feature of this Scale is that it is converseless, 
being itself its own converse. This will appear from the 
identity of intervals if the notes of the Middle Tonic octave 
are placed in a descending order beneath the notes of the same 
octave. Thus ; 


♦ + + ♦ 



GS 

Ma 

pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa* 

Ra’ 

8 


6 

8 

9 

8 

6 

8 


Sa* 

Na 

Da 

pa 

Ma 

Ga 

Ra 

8 


6 

8 

9 

8 

6 

8 


(j). Similarity of Primary Scales : their Similar Forms : 

We have now got five Scales with diff*erent Tonics, including 
the Scale of Origin and four other Scales derived from it by 
alteration of certain notes in it by a nonatone. The difference 
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in the relative positions of the notes of these Scales is so 
slight they are apt to be confused with each other. These 
Scales have, on account of their similarity, been placed in 
the same Group, viz., Group A of Simple Scales. They will also 
be termed Primary Scales. These Scales are placed together 
below, in what may be called their “Similar Forms,” with Sa 
as their initial note, so that the relative postions of their 
Tonics and their characteristic notes, which are italisized. 
may be observed ;— 

Similar Forms of Primary Scales. 


First: 

* 

Sa 


Ba 


Ga^^Ma 


* 

Pa 


Da 


Na"^ 

Sal 



9 


8 

5 

9 


8 


9 

5 





* 


^ 







Second ; 

8a 


Ra 


Ga MA 


Pa 


m 


Na 

Sal 



9 


8 

6 

8 


9 


8 

5 





* 


^^ 




» 


— 

■v 

Third : 

Sa 


lia 


Ga Ma 


PS 


Da 


M 

Sa^ 



8 


9 

5 

8 


9 


8 

6 











* 


^ _ 


Fourth : 

Sa 


J?a 


Ga Ma 


Pa 


Da 


Na 

Sa^ 



8 


9 

5 

9 


8 


9 

5 









♦ 


+ 




Fifth : 

Sa 




GS Ma 


pa 


Da 


NM 

Sal 



8 


8 

6 

8 


9 


8 

6 



The Semitones have been shown by braces. It will be 
observed that the number and order of Tones and Semitones 
are the same in all the five Scales, viz., two Tones, a Semitone, 
three Tones and a Semitone. They can be difiPerentiated only 
by the character of these intervals, which are Major in some 
and Minor in others. So, they cannot be distinguished by 
means of equally tempered instruments with fixed key-boards 
(e.g. harmonium, piano etc.) in which the Tones are all of the 
same length and so also are the Semitones. They can be 
distinguished only by means of stringed instruments without 
frets or with movable frets. 


(k). Equal prominence to be given to both the Tonica : 
We thus find that in these Diatonic Scales, in which notes 
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proceed by Tones and Semitones, all the notes except the 
starting note Sa are liable to alteration by a nonatone. The 
distinction brought about by this change is so slight that, 
for an ordinary singer or an untrained ear, it may be con¬ 
sidered to be almost non-existent. An expert singer may 
perceive these minute distinctions and do indeed often feel 
them. But, without proper knowledge of tonal relationships 
he may fail to understand that they alter the tonality of a 
Scale. For a careless singer, therefore, the Scale proper for 
a certain Raga is apt to be converted to another uncons¬ 
ciously, and thus, the character of the Raga may be destroyed. 
Such unconscious conversion can be prevented only by 
paying proper attention to the Tonics and giving them due 
prominence. It should be pointed out that paying attention 
to only one of the Tonics is not sufficient for the purpose. 
For, it has been seen above that more than one Scale may 
have the same note as one of their Tonics. So, both the 
Tonics must be made equally prominent. For example, Pa 
is a Tonic of both the First and the Second Scales. So, if 
the Raga be in the Second Scale, its other Tonic Ra must 
be brought to as much prominence as Pa ; otherwise, there 
is the danger of the Scale being unconsciously converted to 
the First Scale and the R^ga being tlms spoilt. 

B. Conversion of Primary Scales. 

(a). Mutual Convertibility : A remarkable feature of 
these Primary Scales is their mutual convertibility. Any one of 
these Scales can be converted to any one of the others by 
altering one or more of its notes by a Semitone without chan¬ 
ging the Tonics. These conversions have to be distinguished 
from those which a careless musician is apt to make by mere 
change of the Tonics and involuntary alterations of notes by a 
nonatone. These latter conversions only create a confusion 
of tonality of the Scales without producing any genuine aesthetic 
effect) being seldom perceptible either to the musician or to 
his listener. They are most often involuntary, the change of 

8 
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Tonic being made through lack of knowledge of tonality of 
Scales, Such conversions are detrimental to the Raga system 
of melody and should be carefully avoided. As the Primary 
Scales are distinguishable from each other by means of nona- 
tones, which are perceptible to only well-trained ears, they are 
apt to lapse into each ‘Other unless careful attention is paid 
to the Tonics. These lapses cannot be considered as conver¬ 
sions in the proper sense of the term. A true conversion is 
voluntarily made and clearly perceived, producing always a 
good {esthetic effect. 

Every listener must have noticed that in the course of a 
melodic progression a note is sometimes introduced which 
appears to be quite unconnected with the Scale in which the 
melody is composed. This note is in some cases treated as 
only an ornamental one, which can be dispensed with without 
affecting the character of the Raga. There are, however, other 
instances, in which the additional note is treated as one of the 
substantive notes of the Scale. In these cases the added note 
is evidently of much greater importance than that in the former 
cases. In any case, nevertheless, this note is arrived at by flat¬ 
tening or sharpening one of the notes of the Scale by a Small 
Semitone. It is considered as an altered form of the note from 
which it is derived. For example, the note Na is sometimes 
flattened and called No. The reason why a different consonant 
is not used to denote the new note is that an octave can never 
have more than seven notes. The additional note is, therefore, 
considered to be only a subititute for the note which is altered 
in order to get it, one of them being used only in ascent and the 
other only in descent. The altered position of the note is 
indicated by means of a different vowel. 

It has been seen above that the seven notes of a Scale are 
linked together by a well-defined tonality, that is to say, inter¬ 
relationship of notes. The question, therefore, naturally arises : 
how is & note, which is foreign to the Scale, admissible in a 
melody and sometimes even held to be essential to it ? The 
answer to this question is that this note, though extraneous 
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to the original Scale, changes the tonality of that Scale and 
establishes with the unaltered notes a different tonality. The 
new note, in other words, introduces a new Scale. The original 
Scale is thus converted to another Scale. 

(b). Flat and Sharp Conversions : Conversion may be of 
two kinds, viz., ‘Flat Conversion' and ‘Sharp Conversion', ‘Flat 
Conversion' is made by flattening a particular note of the Scale 
and ‘Sharp Conversion' is similarly performed by sharpening 
another particular note by a Small Semitone. It has been 
observed that there are two notes in every Primary Scale, which 
are separated by an ugly dissonant interval called ‘Tritone', and 
are never used as Tonics. These notes are Ma or Mil and Na 
or Na, according to the Scale in‘Which they occur. The Flat 
Conversion is made by flattening Na or Na by a Semitone of 
tliree nonatones (ratio ^ 4 ), which is called ‘Small Semitone', 
and the sharp conversion is made by sharpening Ma or Ma 
to the same extent. 

To begin with tlie First Primary Scale, let us flatten the 
note Na of that Scale by a Small Semitone, that is to say, lower 
it by three nonatones. The interval between Da and Na, which 
was nine nonatones, now becomes six nonatones (9 — 3 = 6 ) and 
that between Na and Sa^, which was five nonatones, now 
becomes eight nonatones (5+3=8). The note Na in its new 
position has to be renamed No. This alteration changes the 
tonality of the First Scale into that of the Second Scale. In 
other words, the note No converts the First Scale into the 
Second Scale. 

This is shown below by placing together the converted 
First Scale and the Lower Tonic octave of the Second Scale 
in its original form :— 

Flat Conversion j * * 

of ? Sa Rii Ga Ma Pa Da iVb Sa^ 

First Scale j 9 8 5 9 8 6 8 

Lower Tonic Octave) * * 

of [ Pai Dai Nai Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa 

Second Scale ) 9 8 5 9 8 6 8 
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(c). Commonness of Tonics in Conversion : Conver¬ 
sion possesses a feature which is of paramount importance 
in melodic art. The astoriks overhead show that the Lower 
and Upper Tonics of the Second Seale dn the new form are 
the same as those of the First Scale. Sa and Pa are now 
the Tonics of both the Scales. Conversion, thus, has the 
effect of bringing about commonness of Tonics between two 
Scales. 

It will be observed that the note No of. the Second Scale 
in its new form, corresponds with the note Ma of that Scale 
in its original form. So, if we have to convert the Second 
Scale into the First, we must sharpen the note Ma by three 
nonatones and make it Mi. This would give the Sharp Con¬ 
version of the Second Scale. The two forms ‘of the First 
Scale are shown below : 

Sharp Conversion) * * 

of [ Sa Ka Ga Mi Pa Da Na Sa^ 

Second Scale J 9 8 9 5 9 8 5 

Ma Octave j 4 c 4 : 

of [ Ma Pa Da Na Sa^ Ra^ Ga' Ma' 

First Scale 1 9 8 9 5 9 8 5 

In this now form the First Scale has the same Tonics as 
those of the Second Scale, viz., Ka and Pa in place of Pa 
and Sa^. Thus, we have commonness of Tonics either way, 
whether we convert one Scale to the other or vice versa. 
The note Mi of the new form corresponds with the note Na 
of the original form. So, it appears that the First and 
Second Scales are so related to each other that the former 
is converted to the latter by flattening the note at the upper 
end of the Tritone (Na) and the latter is converted to the 
former by sharpening the note at the lower end of the 
Tritone (Ma). 

The first four Primary Scales have been so arranged and 
numbered that any two consecutive Scales bear the same 
relationship to each other that has been shown above to 
exist between the First and the Second Scales. Therefore, any 
one of the first three Scales of the Group can be converted to 
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the Scale next after it, by flattening the note at the upper end 
of the Tritone. Conversely, any one of the last three Scales of 
the Group can be converted to the Scale next before it by 
sharpening the note at the lower end of the Tritone. In every 
case tlie result will be found to be commonness of Tonics. 

(d). Conversion between the First and the Fourth 
Scales: The circle of conversions may be completed by 
converting the Fourth Scale to the First or vice versa. But, 
these conversions diflPer materially from those dealt with above 
both as regards their method and their effect. In them the 
converting note is obtained by flattening Na, or sharpening 
Ma by four nonatones instead of three (ratio xi§). The 
result of the flat conversion is shown below, the new note 
being N<5 which is flatter than No by one nonatone. 

Flat Conversion ) * * * * 

of > Sa R^i Ga Ma Pa Da m Sa^ 

Fourth Scale ) 8 9 5 9 8 5 9 

Upper Tonic Octave ) * * * * 

of f Pai Dav Nai Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa 

First Scale ) 8 9 5 9 8 5 9 

In this Conversion the Lower Tonic Da of the Fourth 
Scale becomes the Middle Tonic of the First Scale, the 
Middle Tonic Sa of the former becomes the Upper Tonic of 
the latter, the Upper Tonic Ga of the former loses its Tonic- 
character in the latter and the note Ma of the former, which 
is not a Tonic, becomes the Lower Tonic of the latter. The 
common Tonics Sa and Da are related to each other as 
Minor Thirds or Major Sixths and not as Fifths or Fourths 
as in the other Conversions. A converse result is to be 
found in the Sharp Conversion which is shown below, 
the converting note being Mi, which is sharper than Mi by 
one nonatone :— 

Sharp Conversion ) « « * 

of } Sa Ra Ga Ml Pa Da Na Sa» 

First Scale 19 8 9 5 8 9 5 

Ma Octave * ^ * 

of Mai Pai Dai Ndi Sa Ra Ga Ma 

Fourth Scale 9 8 9 5 8 9 5 
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Here Ga and Pa are the common Tonics, and Na which 
is not a Tonic of the First Scale becomes the Upper Tonic 
of the Fourth Scale. So, we find that in these Conversions 
there is not simultaneous commonness of both Lower and 
Upper Tonics, as in the other Conversions. There is, however, 
this peculiar feature in these Conversions that the notes 
Ma and Na, which are not Tonics in any original 
scale, emerge as such in them. The Fifth Primary 
Scale stands apart from the first four Scales, as it has 
no such relationship with them, as they have amongst 
themselves. 

(e) . Chromatic Note : Convertibility is a feature of 
Scales which is of great importance ; first, because, it is 
capable of bringing about commonness of Tonics between 
two Scales, and secondly, because, it produces powerful 
SBsthctic effect by introducing a note foreign to the original 
Scale. The altered note is called Chromatic (Vikrita) Note and 
can be used either as a substantive or as an ornamental note 
in a melodic composition, 

(f) . Double, Triple and Quadruple Conversions : The 
Tritonc of a Scale, which is composed of a Fourth and a 
Semitone and so called an Augmented Fourth, being reduced 
by a Semitone in the process of conversion, is converted to a 
Fourth. The Tritone of the Scale is consequenly shifted to 
another part of the Scale, two other notes being now separated 
by that interval. The converted Scale can be again converted 
to another Scale by flattening or sharpening the higher or the 
lower of the last-mentioned two notes. This is Double-flat 
or Double-sharp Conversion, the original Scale being now 
provided with two flat or two sharp notes. If the process 
is repeated there will be Triple-flat or Triple-sharp Conversion, 
giving three flat or three sharp notes. By Quadruple Conver¬ 
sion the converted Scale with four flat or four sharp notes 
will revert to the tonality of the original Scale. The importance 
of these Conversions will be seen in the section next following. 
The use of one Chromatic Note in melodic compositions is 
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very common, that of two is less common and that of more 
than two is very rare®. 

C. Common-Tonic Forms of Primary Scales. 

(a). “Similar'' and “Common-Tonic" Forms : In explain¬ 
ing the structure of Primary Scales, we presented them in 
forms, in which the notes are distinguishable by a single 
nonatone. This interval being very minute, the Scales are in 
these forms indistinguishable for an untrained ear and appear 
•quite similar to each other. These have, therefore, been termed 
“Similar Forms" of Scales. These forms are very important; 
because, it is only by means of them that the confusion apt to 
be made about the tonality of these Scales can be avoided. In 
these forms either one or both the Tonics of one Scale are 
different from those of others. But in order to understand at 
a glance the difference in the tonality of these Scales it is 
necessary that both the Tonics (Lower and Upper) of all of 
them should be the same notes, so that the relationships of the 
other notes of one scale to these Tonics may be clearly distin¬ 
guished from those of the other Scales. In other words, all 
the Scales must be reduced to what have been called “Common- 
Tonic Forms". It has been seen in the last preceding section that 
the process of Conversion brings about commonness of Tonics 
between the original Scale and the converted Scale. We can, 
therefore, with the aid of this process, reduce all the Scales to 
Common-Tonic Forms. 

The names of the common Tonics would be those of the 
Scale which is taken as the starting Scale in the process of 
Conversion. If the First Scale be made the starting Scale the 
common Tonics would be Sa and Pa and all the chromatic 
(vikrita) notes would be flat notes. If, on the other hand, the 
Fourth Scale be taken as the starting Scale the common 
Tonics would be Ga and Da and all the chromatic notes would 

3. Bhatkhande tells us that in some parts of India the 
Raga Piloo is sung with five Chromatic Notes. W'e cannot 
see how this is possible. From the scientific point of view, the 
largest number of Chromatic Notes is four. 
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be sharp notes. The common Tonics would be either Pa and 
Ka or Ra and Da if cither the Second or the Third Scale be 
taken as the starting Scale. In each of these latter two cases 
there would be an admixture of flat and sharp notes, which 
would be very inconvenient. The First and the Fourth Scales, 
being both perfect and superior to other Scales, are equally fit 
to be taken as starting Scales. The Fourth Scale held the 
first place among Scales in the musical systems of some ancient 
peoples. The Doric Scale of the ancient Greeks and the 
Gandhara Grama of the Gandharvas of ancient India were 
identical with this Scale. But, the principal Scale of northern 
India and of Europe is the First Scale. We have taken this 
Scale as our Scale of Origin. We shall, therefore, take this 
as the starting Scale and reduce all Scales to Sa-Pa-Tonic 
forms by means of Flat Conversions. This is what may be 
called the Flat System of Scales, as distinguished from the 
Sharp System of Scales derived from the Fourth Scale as the 
starting Scale by means of Sharp Conversions. Wo shall, 
nevertheless, give at the end of this section the Ga-Da-Tonic 
forms of the Primary Scales included in the Sharp System. 

(b). Sa-Pa-Tonic Forms : the Flat System : We have 
already got the Sa-Pa-Tonic Form of the Second.Primary Scale 
by Flat Conversion of the First Scale. In order to have that 
form of the Third Scale we have to introduce another flat 
note into the Sa-Pa-Tonic Form of the Second Scale. The 
note of the first Conversion was obtained by flattening the upper 
note Na of the Tritone of the First Scale. But, by the alteration 
of the note Na the Tritone of the First Scale, which is an Aug¬ 
mented Fourth, has disappeared from the original octave of the 
Scale. We may have it in a diflPerent place by extending the 
octave. But, we may have it in another form in the original oc¬ 
tave. The Tritone has two forms: theAugmented Fourth and the 
Diminished Fifth. If we take an octave of the First Scale 
from Ma to Ma' (of the higher octave), we find that the 
interval between Ma to Na contains three Tones and that 
between Na to Ma^ contains two Tones and two Semitones,, 
which make up three full Tones. The octave is, thus, equally 
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divided by these two intervals. The latter interval is, therefore, 
also a Tritone. But, it must be called “Diminished FiCth’^; 
because, Ma* is fifth from Na and the interval is less than a 
Perfect Fifth by a Semitone. Let .us see the position of the 
Tritone in the 8a - Pa - Tonic form of the Second Scale. 
Here it is :— 

Sa-Pa-Tonic Form of the Second Primary Scale. 

Sa Ea Ga Ma Pa Da No Sa^ 


The Tritone between Ga and No, which is marked by a 
brace underneath, consists of two Tones and two Semitones, 
which are marked by curved braces overhead. It is, therefore, 
a Diminished Fifth. In order to have the Sa-Pa-Tonic form 
of the Third Scale we have to flatten the note Ga of that form 
of the Second Scale by a Small Semitone. The Third Scale will 
now stand as follows :— 

Sa-Pa-Tonic Form of the Third Primary Scale. 

Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Da No Sa^ 

9 5 8 9 8 6 8 

Original Gallia Pa Da N^^a^ Ra' 

9 5 8 9 8 6 8 

This form of the Third Scale has, thus, two flat notes No 
and Go. It is the Double-flat Conversion of the First Scale 
mentioned in the Last preceding section. The Note Go is 
purposely placed after No in order to show the order in which 
the notes come in the processes of Conversion. The notes Go 
and Da in this form have a Tritone of three Tones, that is to 
say, an augmented Fourth between them. We have, therefore, 
to flatten Da by a Small Semitone in order to have the Sa-Pa- 
Tonic Form of the Fourth Scale. The flat note will then be 
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called Do. The Fourth Scale will now appear in the following 
form 


Sa-Pa-Tonic Form of the Fourth Primary Scale. 

Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Do No Sa' 


9 5 8 9 5 9 8 


Original 

form 


Da, Na, Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da 
9 5 8 9 5 9 S 


This Form of the Fourth Scale contains three flat notes No, 
Go and Do. It is, therefore, the Triple-flat Conversion of the 
First Scale. The Fifth Scale being constructed on a different 
principle cannot have common Tonics with the other four in 
the same sense that they have. It would, however, be conve¬ 
nient to reduce that Scale to a form in which its Middle Tonic, 
which is its principal Tonic and its Upper Tonic arc Sa and Pa 
respectively. We may have such form by flattening the note 
Ra of the Sa-Pa-Tonic Form of the Third Scale, which corres¬ 
ponds to Ga of the original form of that Scale, by one nonatonc. 

The Fifth Scale will then appear thus :— 


Sa-Pa-Tonic Form of the Fifth Primary Scale. 

Sa Go Ma Pa Da No Sa^ 

8 « 8 9 8 6 8 

f ^ I I 

Original O'T'^Ma Pa Da Ra> 

8 6 8 9 8 6 8 

Tlie Sa-Pa-Tonic Forms of the five Primary Scales may 
now be put together for the sake of comparison. 


Sa-Pa-Tonic Forms of Primary Scales. 


First Scale : Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa' 

9 8 5 9 8 9 5 

Second Scale : Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da No Sa' 

9 8 5 9 8 6 8 

Third Scale : Sa Ra Qo Ma Pa Da No Sa' 
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Fourth Scale : Sa Ra Oo Ma Pa Do No Sa^ 

9 5 8 9 5 9 8 

Fifth Scale : Sa 72a Oo Ma Pa Da No Sa^ 

8 6 8 9 8 6 8 

The notes which differ from the corresponding notes of 
the First Scale are italieized. 

(c). Ga-Da-Tonic Forms : the Sharp System : Let us 
now find out the Common-Tonic Forms of these Scales 
starting from the Fourth Scale. These will be their Ga-Da- 
Tonic Forms. We have to start with Ga as the initial note in 
these Forms ; because, that note corresponds to Sa of the First 
Scale in its converse relationship with the latter. For having 
these Forms we have to proceed in the inverse order by means 
of Shar|) Conversions. By sharpening the note Ma of the 
Fourth Scale by a Small Semitone, we get the Sharp 
Conversion of that Scale, which is equivalent to the Third 
Scale. It will appear thus :— 

Ga-Da-Tonic Form of the Third Primary Scale. 

Ga Ml Pa Da Na Sa Ga^ 

8 6 8 9 5 8 9 

Da, NaT^Sa Ga^Ma Fd Da 

R R Q S 9 

The note Sa in this Form now corresponds to the note 
Ma of the Original Form, as it stands a Diminished Fifth 
above Mi, which corresponds to Na of the Original Form. 

We have, therefore, to sharpen Sa by a Small Semitone 
and call it Si in order to get the Ga-Da-Tonic Form of the 
Second Scale, which will stand thus :— 

Ga-Da-Tonic Form of the Second Primary Scale. 


* 

Ga 


Pa 

* 

Da 

Na 

sr"* Ra 

Ga’ 

8 

6 

5 

9 

8 

5 9 


* 

Ra 

qC' 

"Ma 

* 

Pa 

Da 

Na'^ai 

Ra’ 

8 

6 

8 

9 

8 

5 9 



Original 

Form 


Original 

Form 
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Here the note Pa corresponds to Ma of the Original Form, 
as it is situated an Augmented Fourth below Si, which corres¬ 
ponds to Na of the Original Form. To have the First Scale, 
we have to sharpen this note by a Small Semitone and call 
it Pi. The First Scale now appears thus :— 


Ga-Da-Tonic Form of the First Primary Scale. 


* 

Ga 

Mi 

Pi^lk 

Na 


Gal 

8 

9 

5 

9 

8 

5 

9 

* 

Pai 

Da, 

NaT^sl 

Ra 

Ga'^VTa 

Pa 

8 

9 

5 

9 

8 

5 

9 


Original 

Form 


This Form of the First Scale is, thus, the Triple-sharp 
Conversion of the Fourth Scale with Mi, Si and Pi as its 
distinctive note. 


In order to have the Ga-Da-Tonic Form of the Fifth Scale, 
we have to sharpen by a comma the note Ra of the Ga-Da- 
Tonic Form of the Second Scale, which corresponds to Sa of 
the Original Form of that Scale. It will then stand thus :— 


Ga-Da-Tonic Form of the Fifth Primary Scale. 


Ga Mi Pa Da Na Si Ra Qa^ 

8 6 8 9 8 6 8 

Gr~Ma pa Da 

) 8 6 8 9 8 6 8 

The Ga-Da-Tonic Forms of the five Primary Scales are 
given below for covenience of comparison :— 


Ga-Da-Tonic Forms of Primary Scales. 

Fourth Scale : Ga^^a Pa Da N'T^a R^ Ga^ 
5 9 8 9 5 8 9 
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Second Scale ; Ga Mi Pa Da Na Si Ra Gai 
8 6 8 9 8 5 9 


First Scale ; Ga Mi Pi Da Na Si Ra Ga' 

8 9 5 9 8 5 9 

Fifth Scale : Ga Mi Pa Da Na Si Ra Ga' 

8 6 8 9 8 6 8 

The System prevalent in Northern India is mainly a Flat 
System^, inasmuch as the present Scale of Origin there is the 
Primary First Scale. The Southern Indian System is an exclu¬ 
sively Sharp System, being based on a peculiar Scale of Origin, 
called Kanakangi, which totally precludes the use of flat notes, 
by using sharp and double-sharp notes (Chatuh-shruti and Shat- 
shruti notes). In Southern India, however, the word ii vra (sharp) 
is not used. In Northern India the word is customarily applied 
only to the note Ma®. There are, in reality, other sharp notes in 
this system, which, as we. shall see later on, are miscalled flat 
notes. ••For example, flat Ra (Ro) and flat Da (Do) used in such 
Rngas as Marva and Paraja are really sharp Sa and sharp Pa. 

4. The notes Sa and Pa have been considered as unchange¬ 
able notes in Indian music for long ages. This fact taken with 
the universal custom of tuning the Tanpura and the Mridanga 
to these notes drives one to the legitimate inference that all 
Scales in India arc in Sa-Pa-Tonic Forms. But, there are other 
facts which go to show that this inference does not hold good 
in all cases. Thus, for instance, it is a well-known fact ^at 
Ragas are distinguished from each other by diflPerent Fadi^ 
and SamvctdiSy which are undoubtedly the Tonics of the Scales 
on which they are based. There is the other fact that in several 
Ragas the note Pa is altogether left out. In these Ragas, this 
note can, therefore, never be considered as one of the Tonics. 
These contradictory conceptions and practices have led to a 
good deal of confusion. Only a scientific study of the structure 
of Scales and their Modes can remove these conceptions and 
practices. 

5. The word iivra is applied by some musicians in Western 
India to the natural (Shuddha) notes. This practice is evidently 
wrong and must be abandoned. 
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Secondary, Transillient and Chromatic Scales 
[ Gauoa, Hinasvara and Salanga Grftma ]. 

A, Secondary Scales [Ganna Grama]: Simple Scales, 
Group B. 

(a). The common “Steel Frame'' and the changeable 
notes : On an examination of the Common-Tonic forms of the 
first four Scales of Group A of Simple Scales (also called 
Primary Scales) it will be observed that the four alternate 
notes of their Heptads beginning with the lowest note are 
common to all of them. The Heptads of their Sa-Pa-Tonic forms 
are shown below :— 


Heptads of Primary Scales. 


Ra 

Ra 

Ra 

Ra 

Na 

iVo 

No 

No 

Pa* 

Pa* 

Pa* 

Pa* 

Ga 

Ga 

Go 

Go 

Sa* 

Sa* 

Sa* 

Sa* 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do 

Ma 

Ma 

Ma 

Ma 


First Second Third Fourth 

The four notes which are common to these Heptads viz., Ma, 
Sa, Pa and Ra are thus unalterable and may be considered as 
the common “Steel Frame" of all these Scales. The three 
changeable notes intervening between the consecutive notes of 
the Steel-Frame of these Scales are found in four combinations, 
as follows:— 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Na 

No 

No 

No 

Ga 

Ga 

Go 

Go 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do 
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In the first o£ these combinations all the notes are natural 
and in the fourth all are flat. In the second only one of the notes 
is flat. We may have two other combinations with one flat 
note, viz., Na Go Da and Na Qa Do. In the third we have 
two flat notes. We may have two other combinations with two 
flat notes, viz., Na Go Do and No Ga Do. These four new 
combinations may be arranged in the following order : 


(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Na 

Na 

Na 

No 

Go 

Go 

Ga 

Ga 

Da 

Do 

Do 

Do 


(b). Heptads of the first four Secondary Scales : eTust 
like the four combinations of notes in the preceding series those 
in this series are so arranged that one combination can be 
converted to the next following by alteration of a single note. 
If the notes of these last four combinations are now inserted 
between the consecutive four fixed notes characterized above as 
the Steel Frame of Scales, in the order in which they are placed 
above, we get four new Scales. These are included in Group B 
of Simple Scales, also termed Secondary Scales ( Gauna Gr^ma) 
and numbered serially in the above order. The Heptads of 
these four Scales will stand thus :— 

Heptads of four Secondary Scales. 


Ba 

Ba 

Ba 

Ba 

Na 

Na 

Na 

No 

Pa* 

Pa* 

Pa. 

Pa* 


Go 

Ga 

Ga 

Sa* 

Sa* 

Sa* 

Sa* 

Da 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ma 

Ma 

Ma 

Ma 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 


The distinctive chromatic (vikrita) notes of these Scales are 
Go, GoDo, Do and DoNo respectively. The numbers of these 
Secondary Scales will be easily remembered if the order of these 
distinctive notes are fixed in the mind. 
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(c) . Importance of the Thirds : It will be observed that 
the four unchangeable notes in each Scale constitute a series 
of Perfect Fifths. As a Perfect Fifth is made up of a Major 
Third and a Minor Third (31=17+14), one of these Thirds may 
be placed either above or below the other. These Thirds, which 
may be combined in eight different ways, constitute the eight 
combinations of the three changeable notes found in the eight 
Scales. The unchangeable Fifths being common to all the 
Scales, it is the changeable Thirds which distinguish one Scale 
from the others. As characteristic intervals, both in melodic 
and in harmonic music, the Thirds and their inversions the 
Sixths are, therefore, more important than the Fifths and their 
inversions the Fourths ^ 

Importance of the Thirds is also evident from the feature 
of chain of Thirds by which all Scales are characterized. 

(d) Note-intervals of Scondary Scales : The intervals 

1. It is owing to this circumstance that a Scale which has 
a Major Third above its Lower Tonic is called a Major Scale 
and that having a Minor Third above that Tonic is called a 
Minor Scale in European music in view of the fact that 
the Third in the final chord in a piece of harmonic music 
determines the character of its Scale. In that sense there 
are four Major and four Minor Scales. This gives us another 
method of dividing the Scales into two Groups. This 
method is based on the uni-tonic theory of structure of Scales, 
in which the Lower Tonic is accepted as the only Tonic 
in a Scale. We have shown above that this theory is 
untenable and that we must accept the Upper Tonic as holding 
the same important position in a Scale as the Lower Tonic. 
As both the Tonics occur in the final chords and the note 
which is a Major Third above the Lower Tonic is a Minor 
Third below the Upper Tonic, and vice versa^ the names 
Major and Minor Scales become misnomers. Other drawbacks 
of the aforesaid division is that it loses sight, in the first 
place, of the similar character of the Primary Scales and, 
secondly, of the convertibility into one another of the 
consecutive Scales of that Group. But, the most serious 
objection to the names given to the two Groups is that they 
are not applicable to half the total number of possible Scales, 
in which the Lower Tonic has both the Minor and Major 
Thirds above it, viz., the Chromatic Scales. 
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^between the consecutive notes of the first four Secondary 
Scales are shown below in terms of nonatones : 


The first four Secondary Scales. 


* * 


First : 

Sa 


Ea 

Go 

Ma 


Pa 

Da 

Na 


Sa* 



9 

5 

8 

9 

8 

9 


5 


Second : 

* 

Sa 


Ea 

'Go 

Ma 


Do 

Na" 

— 

Sa* 



9 

5 

8 

9 

5 

12 


5 


Third : 

♦ 

Sa 


Ea 

c/^a 


Pa^"~I>o 

Na' 

— 

"Sa* 



9 

8 

5 

9 

5 

12 


5 


Fourth : 

♦ 

Sa 


Ea 

Sia 


Pa 'Do 

No 


Sa* 



9 

8 

5 

9 

5 

9 


8 



(e). Similar and Converse Secondary Scales : If we 
sharpen the fourth and sixth notes of the First Scale by one 
nonatone each, making them and Dd respectively, start 

from the fifth note of the Scale, and place the notes of the 
Fourth Scale underneath, we get 


Pai 

Dfti Nai Sa 

* 

Ra 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

9 

8 5 

9 

5 

9 

8 


* 

Sa 

Ea Qa Ma 

>i< 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sa* 

9 

8 5 

9 

5 

9 

8 



On comparison of the intervals between the consecutive 
notes of these two, it will be found that they are the same 
Scale, with different names of the notes. This shows that 
the First Scale can be converted to the Fourth Scale by 
sharpening two of its notes by a nonatone. The two Scales 
are, therefore, in character, similar. Consequently, they are 
apt to be confounded with each other in what may be called 
their Modal forms to be explained in a subsequent chapter. 


9 
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These two similar Scales are converse to each other. This 
may be shown in the following way :— 


Fii St Scale : 

* 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Da 

Na"^3a» 


9 

6 

8 


9 

8 

9 

6 


* 


•x 


* 



Fourth Scale : 

Pa 

Ma 

Ga 

Ra 

Sa 

Noi 

Doi Paj 


9 

5 

8 


9 

S 

9 

5 


The Fourth Scale is here begun from the Upper Tonic and 
the notes are placed in the descending order below those of 
the First Scale. The converse relationship will be evident 
from the identity of the intervals between the consecutive notes 
given in nonatones. 

The Second and the Third Secondary Scales are also 
converse to each other. This will be evident from the identity 
of the intervals between their consecutive notes, if the notes 
of the Upper Tonic Octave of the Third Scale are placed in a 
descending order below the notes of the Second Scale. Thus :— 

Second Scale: Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Do Na 8a^ 
9 5 8 9 5 12 6 


Third Scale : 




5 8 9 5 12 5 


(f). Included Unitary Scales; The aforesaid four 
Secondary Scales are, like the Primary Scales, all composite 
Scales composed of a Perfect Tetrachord and a Perfect 
Pentachord. 

The Second and the Third Scales include the additional 
Perfect Tetrachords Go Ma Pa Do and Nai Sa Ra Ga respec¬ 
tively. The Tonics of these Tetrachords are not the Tonics 
of the composite Scale, None of the four Secondary Scales 
include any Perfect Hexachord, as they have no Middle 
Tonics. 


(g). The Fifth Secondary Scale : There is another very 
popular Scale included in Group B of Simple Scales which is 
constructed on a principle different from that underlying the 
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other Scales of that Group. This Scale may be obtained in 
two ‘different forms by the process of conversion from the 
Second and the Third Scales of this Group. The second note 
Ra of the Third Scale is to be flattened by a semitone of four 
nonatones to get the first form and the fourth note Ma of the 
Second Scale is to be sharpened to the same extent to have 
the second form. The two altered notes would then be called RS 
and Ml respectively. 

The identity of these two forms of the Scales will be seen, 
if we take an octave from Pa of the second form and place the 
notes under those of the first form, giving the intervals in 
nonatones. Thus : 


( 1 ). 

( 2 ). 




Sa R» Ga Ma 

Pa 

Do 

Na Sa* 

5 12 5 9 

5 

12 

5 

* ^ v + 

+ ^ 

-V 


Pai Hoi ISTai Sa 

Ra 

Go 

Mi Pa 

5 12 5 9 

5 

12 

5 


We shall take form No. 1 as the original form of this Scale ; 
because, it begins with Sa, which is the principal Tonic of the 
Scale, and has Pa as one of its subordinate Tonics, thus con¬ 
forming approximately to the Sa-Pa- Tonic forms of other 
Scales. Like the Fifth Scale of Group A, this Scale is composed 
of two exactly similar Perfect Tetrachords and has neither a 
Perfect Pentachord nor a Perfect Hexachord in it. The two 
Scales are shewn below with their Perfect Tetrachords marked 
by braces overhead and the intervals given in nonatones : 


Sa Go Ma 
Group A. g g g 9 


Pa Da No Sa' 
8 6 8 


Fifth Scale, 
Group B: 


Sa Rb Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa' 

5 12 5 9 6 12 5 


It will be observed that there is a complete parallelism 
between these two Scales, the difference lying only in the 
character of the constituent Tetrachords. In 4he first of 
these the Lower Tonic of each Tetrachord has a Minor Third 
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above it, and the Upper Tonic has a Minor Third below it; 
while, in the second the Lower Tonic of each Tetrachord has a 
Major Third above it, and the Upper Tonic has a Major Third 
below it. It will also be easily understood from the positions 
of the intervals given above that tlie Fifth Scale of Group 
B is, like tliat of the other Group, convorseless, being 
itself its own converse. The number and position of the 
Tonics of both of the Scales are also quite similar. This will 
be clear from the Heptads of the two Scales given below : 


Fifth Scale, 
Group B. 

Na 

Pa+ 

Ga 

Sa>ic 

Do 

Ma+ 

R6 


Fifth Scale, 
Group A. 

No 

Pa+ 

Go 

Sa>ic 

Da 

Ma+ 


The central note (Sa) of the Heptad of the Fifth Scale, 
Group B, is the only note which has got a complete Pentad and 
is, therefore, to be considered its principal Tonic' like the 
central note (Sa) of the other Scale. The notes Ma and Pa at 
the extremities of the constituent Tetrachords, though deficient 
in Tonic property having only three notes consonant to them, 
are to be regarded as the Lower and the Upper Tonics respec¬ 
tively of the composite Scale on the same grounds on which 
they are taken as the Tonics of the corresponding Scale of 
Group A. The note Sa is, similarly, to be regarded as the 
Middle Tonic and marked by an asterisk, while the other two 
subordinate Tonics are marked by crosses. 

Though these two Scales are defective in regard to the 
character of two of their Tonics, they possess certain interesting 
features which are absent in all other Scales. First, each of 
them is composed of two Perfect Tetrachords, which are quite 
similar to each other and also similar in ascent and in descent. 
Secondly, each of the composite Scales is also quite similar in 
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ascent and in descent. Thirdly, every note of the lower 
Tetrachord has a consonant Triad above it and every 
note in the upper Tetrachord has a consonant Triad 
below it. 

(h). The “Large Tone” : Dissimilar Scales how distin¬ 
guished : Wo have seen that the five Primary Scales are all 
similar to each other and that this is one of the main reasons 
why they have been included within the same Group. The First 
and the Fourth Secondary Scales, which are also similar, have the 
same number of tones and semitones as the Primary Scales, viz., 
five tones and two semitones. They are to be distinguished by 
the features that the semitones in the former arc separated by 
one tone and four tones and those in the latter by two tones and 
three tones. The Secondary Second and Third Scales have no 
relationship of similarity either with each other or with any 
other Scale. They are to be distinguished from other Scales by 
the features that they possess three semitones and also a peculiar 
interval which is apt to bo mistaken for a Minor Third. This 
interval contains twelve nonatones and is thus shorter than a 
Minor Third by two nonatones. It has been named “Large 
Tone”. The Fifth Secondary Scale is a remarkable Scale which 
stands apart from all other Scales, having in it four Minor 
Semitones, one Major Tone and two Large Tones. It is not 
possible under ordinary circumstances to distinguish between 
Scales which are similar to each other, inasmuch as it is very 
difficult for untrained ears and even for trained ears without 
pointed attention, which is not always possible, to diffierentiate 
between a Major and a Minor Tone or Semitone. That differen¬ 
tiation can be made only through a true appreciation of the 
consonant intervals. It is, however, always possible to distin¬ 
guish between Dissimilar Scales by a cursory observation of the 
nature and allocation of the intervals between their consecutive 
notes. If ignoring the distinction of a comma, we indicate 
a Tone either Major or Minor by the letter T, a Semi¬ 
tone either Major or Minor by the letter S and a Large 
Tone by the letter L, the Dissimilar Scales can be disting- 
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uished in the following way, by the allocation of these 
intervals :— 

Primary Scales:— T T S T T T S 


First and Fourth 
Secondary Scales 

Second Secondary 
Scale 

Third Secondary 
Scale 


}-T 

}-T 

}-T 


S T 
S T 
T S 


T T T S 
T S L S 
T S L S 


}-SLS TSLS 


(i). The Trichordal Theory: We have seen that the 
Scales contain in them a varying number of consonant Triads, 
the maximum number being five and the minimum three. 
The Primary First and Fourth Scales possess five consonant 
Triads, the Secondary First and Fourth Scales possess three 
and all the rest including the Second, the Third and the 
Fifth Scales of each Group possess four. Leaving aside for 
the present the two Fifth Scales, we find that four of the 
notes of the remaining eight Scales are unalterable and 
connected in a chain of Perfect Fifths. The number of 
consonant Triads in a Scale depends upon the character of 
the Thirds intervening these Fifths. The Heptad of each 
of the above mentioned eight Scales may be considered to be 
composed of three consonant Triads. In the Scale of Origin 
(Primary First Scale) they are ;— 


Sa 

Pa 

Ba 

Da 

Ga 

Na 

Ma 

Sa 

Pa 


The Thirds in these three Triads may be flattened and 
eight different combinations may, as shown above, be made 
with these three natural and three flat notes. Thus eight 
different Scales may be formed from these combinations. 
Each of these Scales, may, therefore, be considered to be 
composed of three consonant Triads or “Chords”, as they 
are called in harmonic music. This is what is known as the 
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Tri-chordal structure of Scales^. The above-mentioned eight 
Scales can, no doubt, be explained by this Trichordal Theory 
and used as harmonic as well as melodic Scales. 

But, that theory cannot account for the structure of a larger 
number of Scales, many of which are in almost daily use in 
India even today. For instance, the Secondary Fifth Scale, 
which is most popular throughout India as also the Primary 
Fifth Scale cannot be explained by that theory, inasmuch 

2. In the English translation of Prof. 

“Sensations of Tone”, Mr. Ellis works out the above-mentioned 
eight Scales and seven Modal forms of each of them on the 
basis of the Trichordal Theory in order to explain the 
structure of the Greek and the medieval European Modes 
from the harmonic point of view. The central Chord of the 
Heptad is called the I'onic Chord, that at its top the Dominant 
Chord and the lowest one the Subdominant Chord. A Major 
Chord is indicated by the syllable ma and a Minor by mi. A 
Scale is described by the character of its three constituent 
Chords. For example, a Scale in which all the three Chords 
are Major, is described as ma ma ma, that with three Minor 
Chords as mi mi mi. Similarly, the other Scales are described 
as ma ma mi, ma ini ma, mi ma ma and so on. Mr. Ellis, 
however, does not attempt to classify these Scales or to find 
out the fine distintictions in their tonality. He does not 
appear to have discovered the existence of the Major Semitone 
which comes as a logical consequence of his own theory. 
Neither does he appear to have observed the misleading 
similarity existing amongst some of these Scales or their 
dissimilarity with the other Scales or convertibility of one 
Scale into another by the change of a single note. It was a 
rather fortunate circumstance that the writer of the present 
treatise had no opportunity of looking through the pages of 
the above work before he discovered the existence of the 
aforesaid eight Scales in the course of an investigation, 
continued through several decades, into the structure 
of the large variety of Scales and Modes used in ancient and 
modern Indian music, most of which are unknown beyond 
the borders of India. As a result of that investigation he 
found out the existence of twelve other Scales, which cannot 
be explained by the Tri-chordal Theory. It is extremely 
doubtful whether he would ever have been able to discover 
the existence or find an explanation of these Scales, if he 
had started with the notion that the Trichordal Theory only 
is capable of explaining the structure of all Scales. 
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as their Heptads cannot be resolved into three consonant 
Triads like those of the other Scales, the third and the fifth 
notes of those Heptads being related either as augmented or 
as diminished fifths and, therefore, badly dissonant to each 
other. The structure of all the other Scales which arc going 
to be dealt with below in this chapter cannot likewise be 
explained by the above theory. Scales and Modes constructed 
in the unknown past for purely melodic purposes cannot 
obviously be explained by a theory, which is based on ideas of 
recent growth, quite foreign to those underlying all systems 
of melodic music. 

B. Transilient Scales [Hinaswara Grama]. 

(a). Break in the chain of Thirds : While dealing with 
the principles underlying the structure of Scales, we found 
that there is a break in the chain of consonant Thirds consti* 
tuting the Heptad of a Scale. We, therefore, cannot complete 
the chain to form a cycle of consonances. So, in progressing 
from consonance to consonance we have to come to a halt at 
the point of the break. In actual practice, however, we do not 
generally proceed through consonances only. The very structure 
of a Scale presupposes that we have to take a consonance and 
a dissonance alternately ; because, although almost all the 
thirds in a scale are consonant every socond is dissonant. We 
come to a dissonance at every step as we proceed along the 
degrees of a Scale ; while, we come to a consonance only 
alternately. Yet, it is far from our experience that we feel any 
uneasiness on that account. The intervention of the dissonan¬ 
ces rather increases by contrast the pleasant effect of the 
consonances. The aesthetic sense is satisfied if every dissonance 
is followed by a consonance. It may, therefore, be laid down 
as a law of melodic progression that the third note after a 
particular note must be consonant to it, if the second note ia 
dissonant to it. So long as this law is followed we may 
progress smoothly in a melodic composition. But, this is not 
possible if we proceeed from note to note through all the 
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consecutive degrees of the Scale. For, after proceeding 
awhile we are compelled to come to a halt at the break of the 
chain of consonant Thirds referred to above. This may be 
illustrated in the following manner. * Let us take an octave of 
Primary First Scale from the note Ma and mark the consonant 
Thirds by means of curved braces in this way : 



(b) . The false Third: The first, the third, the fifth 
and the seventh notes in the above octave are, it will be noticed, 
the four lower notes of the Heptad of the Scale and the second, 
the fourth and the sixth notes are the three upper notes of that 
Heptad. Every two consecutive notes of these two series are, 
therefore, true Thirds to each other. So, proceeding through 
the degrees of the Scale from Ma we get a dissonance and a 
consonance alternately. To state more accurately, from the 
third note ownwards every note is dissonant to the next preced¬ 
ing note and consonant to the next but one preceding 
note. Upto Ga^ we proceed smoothly. The progress is, 
however, hindered when we come to the first note in its 
upper octave (Ma^), This note is, as seen above, a false Third 
to Ra^. Their dissonant relationship is indicated by a brace 
of a kind different from the others. 

(c) . Hexatonic Scales : It will appear from the above 
statement that the melodic progression upto the note Ga^ is all 
right. The next step to Ma' does not produce a good effect. 
Two courses are left open to ensure a smooth progression. 
Either we must turn back, t.e., downwards or else, if we want 
to proceed further, we must omit one of the two notes Ra' and 
Ma', which are dissonant to each other. Ma' comes more 
naturally and produces a better effect in ascent, because it is 
the Perfect Fourth above the Lower Tonic Sa' ; while Ra' is 
dissonant to it, though the latter note is the Perfect Fifth 
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above the Upper Tonic Pa, which being much remoter from 
it than sa^ is not so firm in the memory. The effect on the 
melodic progression by the omission of Ra' will be clearly 
seen below: 


Here the third note after Na is Ga', which is the Perfect 
P'ourth above it and, therefore, a much better consonance than 
Ra^, which is only a Minor Third above it. The third note 
after Sa' is likewise its Perfect Fourth and so a better conso¬ 
nance than Ga'. Further, conclusion on Ma^ produces a much 
better effect than conclusion on Ga^ ; because, both of the last 
two notes are consonant to the Lower Tonic 8aWe may also 
proceed further upwards as smoothly as before, if we want to do 
so. The omission of the note Ra^, therefore, gives us a transi- 
Hent Scale, which is the ascending hexatonic ( ahkdava ) form of 
the Primary First Scale. 


Let us now take an octave of the above Scale from Ra, put 
the notes in a descending order and mark the consonant Thirds 
by means of curved braces in the following way :— 



Here in descending from Ra^ through the degrees of the 
Scale we come to a dissonance and a consonance alternately 
just as we did in ascending. The progression is smooth upto 
Ga, just as in ascent. The next note Ra, being a false Third to 
Ma, cannot be taken with good effect. We may proceed to 
that note smoothly if we omit Ma. The result of this omission 
is shewn below : 
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Here the third notes after Da and Pa are Ga and Ra res¬ 
pectively, which are both Perfect Fourths below them. Further, 
the last two notes Ga and Ra are both consonant to the Upper 
Tonic Pa. We, therefore, get a more satisfactory conclusion 
on Ra than that on Ga. The progression may also be con¬ 
tinued. We, thus, get another transilient Scale, which is the 
descending hexatonic (shadava*) form of the Primary First 
Scale. 

(d) . One of the two extreme notes of the Scale 

Heptad to be omitted : It will be noticed that the notes 

which are to be omitted in order to have the Hexatonic 

Scales are the two extreme notes of the Scale Heptad. For 
the ascending Scale the uppermost note of the Heptad is to 
be omitted and for the descending Scale the lowest note. 
Each of the ten Simple Scales described above may thus have an 
ascending and a descending hexatonic form by omitting the 
uppermost and the lowest note respectively of its Heptad. 
We shoud accordingly have ten ascending and ten decending 
Hexatonic Simple Scales. But, actually we get only eight 

Scales of each description, inasmuch as the hexatonic 

forms of the Fifth Scale of each Group are identical with the 
hexatonic forms of two of the other Scales of that Group. 
We are now going to explain how this identity of the 
hexatonic forms of dilFerent Scales comes about. 

(e) . Identity of hexatonic forms : It has been shewn 
in the last chapter that the Fifth Scale of Group A may be 
obtained by sharpening by one comma the first note 
(Sa) of the natural form of the Second Scale of that Group. 
This note is the lowest note of the Heptad of the latter Scale. 
In the Sa-Pa-Tonic form of that Scale, as in those of all 
other Scales, the lowest note of the Heptad is Ma. It is 
to be sharpened by one comma in order to convert this 
Scale to the Fifth Scale. This sharpened note Mft becomes 
the uppermost note of the Heptad of the latter Scale. 
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The Heptads of the two Scales are shewn below for 
comparison : 


Second Scale, 

Fifth Scale 

Group A 

Group A 

Ra 


No 

Ka+ 

i^a* 

No 

Ga 

Pa* 

Sa* 

(la 

Da 

Sa+ 

Ma 

Da 


It is evident from these Heptads that the hexatonic form of 
the Fifth Scale obtained by omitting Md, the uppermost note 
of its Hepted, is identical with the hexatonic form of the Second 
Scale obtained by omitting Ma, the lowest note of the Heptad 
of that Scale. Owing to the*peculiar structure of the Fifth 
Scale, this hexatonic form of the Scale is not an ascending Scale 
as it should have been, but a descending one. 

The Fifth Scale may be obtained also by flattening by one 
comma the third note (Ga) of the natural form of the Third 
Scale. This note is the uppermost note of the Heptad of the 
latter Scale. In its Sa-Pa-Tonic form, the corresponding note 
is Ra. It is to be made Ra in order to convert the Scale into 
the Fifth Scale. This note becomes the lowest note in the 
Heptad of the latter Scale. The two Heptads are shewn 
below :— 


Third Scale, 
GROUP A ; 

Ra 

No 

Pa* 

Go 

Sa* 

Da 

Ma 


Fifth Scale, 
GROUP A ; 

No 

Pa+ 

Go 

Sa* 

Da 

Ma+ 

R^ 


The hexatonic form of the Fifth Scale obtained by omitting 
RS, the lowest note of the above Heatad, is identical with that 
obtained by omitting Ra, the uppermost note of the Heptad 
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of the Third Scale. This transilient Scale is an ascending 
Scale. 

The Fifth Scale of Group B may be obtained, as shewn in 
the preceding chapter, by sharpening the fourth note Ma of 
the Second Scale of that Group by a semitone of four iionatones 
and making it Mi. The Heptads of the two Scales would 
stand thus : 

Second Scale, 

GROUP B: 

Ra 
Na 
Pa* 

Go 
8a* 

Do 
Ma 


Fifth Scale, 
GROUP B : 
Mi 
Ra+ 

Na 

Pa* 

Go 

Sa^ 

Do 


The hexatonic form of the Fifth Scale obtained by 
omitting Mi, the uppermost note of its Heptad is, thus, 
identical with the hexatonic form of the Second Scale obtained 
by omitting Ma, the lowest note of its Heptad. It is a descending 
Scale. 

The Fifth Scale of this Group may be obtained also by 
flattening by a semitone the second note Ra of the Group-and 
making it RS. The Heptads would stand thus : 


Third Scale, 
GROUP B : 
Ra 
Na 
Pa* 

Ga 

Sa* 

Do 

Ma 


Fifth Scale, 
GROUP B : 
Na 
Pa+ 

Ga 

Sa* 

Do 

Ma+ 

Rb 


The Hexatonic Scale obtained by omitting R^, the lowest 
note of the Heptad of the Fifth Scale is, therefore, identical 
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with the Hexatonic Scale obtained by omiting Ba, the highest 
note of the Heptad of the Third Scale. It is an ascending 
Scale. 

(f). Regrouping of Hexatonic Scales : The hexatonic 
forms of the two Fifth Scales being identical with those of the 
Second and Third Scales of their respective Groups, we may 
leave them out of account. The eight Ascending Hexatonic 
Scales obtained by omitting the highest notes of the Heptads 
of the first four Primary and the first four Secondary Scales 
may be arranged in two new Groups irrespective of their 
connection with tlieir original Group as follows : 


Ascending Hexatonic Scales 
[Arohi Shadava Grama]: 

GROUP A 
[Ka Varga] ; 


* * 


(1) 

Sa 

X 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa’ 

(2) 

* 

Sa 

X 

Ga 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sa’ 

m 

* 

Sa 

X 

Ga 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sa’ 

(4) 

4e 

Sa 

X 

Ga 

Ma 

♦ 

Pa 

Do 

Na 

Sa’ 

GROUP B 








[Kha Varga]: 







(1) 

* 

Sa 

X 

Go 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa’ 

(2) 

He 

Sa 

X 

Go 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sa’ 

(3) 

* 

Sa 

X 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sa’ 

(4) 

« 

Sa 

X 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

Na 

Sa’ 


In the Scales of Group A the Lower Tonic has an open 
Major Third above it and in those of Group B it has an open 
Minor Third above it. 

The eight Descending Hexatonic Scales obtained by omitting 
the lowest notes of the Heptads of 'the aforesaid eight 
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Scales may similarly be arranged in two new Crroups, as 
follows :— 


Descending Hexatonic Scales 
[Avarohi Shadava Grama] : 

GROUP A 
[Ka Varga] : 


* * 


(1) 

8a 

Ra 

Ga 

X 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa^ 

(2) 

* 

Sa 

9|e 

Ra 

Ga 

X 

* 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sa' 

(3) 

Sa 

Ra 

Ga 

X 

* 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sa' 

(4) 

Sa 

Ra 

Ga 

X 

« 

Pa 

Do 

Na 

Sa' 

GROUPS 
[Kha Varga] 

, 







(1) 

* 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

X 

♦ 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa' 

(2) 

* 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

X 

♦ 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sa' 

(3) 

* 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

X 

« 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sa' 

(4) 

* 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

X 

♦ 

Pa 

Do 

Na 

Sa' 


(g). Aesthetic importance of omission: the Open 
Third ; Omission of a note in a Hexatonic Scale, though 
made out of necessity for the purpose of bringing about 
continuity of consonant relationships amongst the notes of a 
Scale which is disturbed by the break in the chain of Thirds, 
has a special sesthetic importance inasmuch as it creates 
an open Third either above or below one of the Tonics. 
The interval of Third, which is of the greatest importance as 
a consonant relationship, both in melodic and harmonic 
music, is brought to prominence by being thus kept open 
in these transilient Scales. 

In the Ascending Hexatonic Scales the open Third is 
above the Lower Tonic and in tlie Descending Hexatonic 
Scales it is below the Upper Tonic. In Group A of the 
Ascending Hexatonic Scales and in Group B of the Descending 
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Hexatonic Scales the o[)en Thirds are Major. In Group B of the 
Ascending Hexatonic Scales and in Group A of the Descending 
Hexatonic Scales the open Thirds are Minor. 

(h). Pentatonic Scales : Transilieiit Scales o£ another 
kind are found in constant use, which contain only five notes. 
These are called Pentatonic Scales (Auduva Grama). They are 
obtained by omitting two notes of Simple Scales. One of 
the two notes omitted in order to have the pentatonic form 
of a Scale is the note omitted for its hexatonic form. This 
note is situated at one end of the Scale Heptad ; the other 
note omitted for the pentatonic form is the second note from 
the other end. It has been pointed out above that omission 
of a note in a Hexatonic Scale is made out of necessity on 
account of an inherent defect in the structure of Scales, 
viz,, the break in the chain of consonant relationships. There 
is no necessity for the omission of the second note in the 
pentatonic form of the Scale. Yet, Pentatonic Scales appear 
to be more popular than Hexatonic Scales. This must be 
due to the special features brought about by the omission of 
the second note. In the first place, both the Tonics are, by 
this means, provided with open Thirds in the same direction. 
Secondly, the number of consonances to the two Tonics is 
equalized, thus bringing them to equality * of position in the 
Scale. Thirdly, the Scale is provided with two transilient 
Perfect Tetrachords, both either ascending or descending and 
connected by a common Tonic, thus creating a sort of parallelism 
between two parts of the Scale. In the ascending Scale the 
connecting note is the Lower Tonic and in the descending Scale 
the Upper Tonic. This may be illustrated in the following way 
from the two pentatonic forms of the Primary First Scale :— 


Ascending ; 


* * 


Pai X Naj Sa x Ga Ma 



)ii 4c 

Descending: Sa' x Da Pa x Ga Ra 
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It will be observed that Ma, the Upper Tonic of the upper 
Tetrachord of the ascending Scale, and Ra, the Lower Tonic of 
the lower Tetrachord of the descending Scale, are not Tonics of 
the composite Scale. These Tetrachords may only be considered 
as parts of the constituent Perfect Pentachords of the Scales. 
They cannot, therefore, be used as the basis of the principal 
phrases of a melody. In fact, a hexatonic form of a Scale has 
only a transilient Perfect Pentachord which can be so used. 
By omission of the other note the Scale is provided with a 
transilient Perfect Tetrachord, which has *for its own 
Tonics those of the composite Scale, and can be used for the 
principal phrases of a melody. The constituent transilient 
Perfect Tetrachord is, therefore, the fourth and the most impor¬ 
tant feature of a Pentatonic Scale. 

(i). Re-grouping of Pentatonic Scales : The note omitted 
for having a Hexatonic Scale, being at one extremity of the Scale 
Heptad, is a fixed note. The other note of the Scale omitted 
in order to have the pentatonic form, being the second note 
from the other extremity, is an alterable note. This note having 
two forms, one natural and the other fiat, the same pentatonic 
form can be obtained from two different Scales. Thus, for 
example, omission of the notes Ra and Da from the Primary 
First Scale and omission of the notes Ra and Do from the 
Secondary Third Scale would give the same Pentatonic Scale : 
* ♦ . 

Sa X Ga Ma Pa X Na Sa*. So, we would have 

altogether eight Pentatonic Scales instead of sixteen. These 
may bo arranged in four Groups : 

Ascending Pentatonic Scales 
[ AroM Auduva Grama ]: 

GROUP A 

[ Ka Varga ]: 

(1) Sa X Ga Ma Pa X Na Sa^ 

(2) Sa X Ga Ma Pa x No Sa^ 


ID 
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GROUP B 
[Kha Varga]; 

(1) S X Go Ma Pa X Na Sa» 

(2) Sa X Go Ma Pa X No Sa* 

Descending Pentatonic Scales 
[Avarohi Auduva Grama] : 


GROUP A 
[Ka Varga]: 


(1) L Pa 

Ga 

X 

alt 

Pa 

Da 

X 

Sa* 

(2) Sa Ra 

Ga 

X 

* 

Pa 

Do 

X 

Sa* 

GROUP B 
[Kha Varga]: 

(1) Ssi Ra 

Go 

X 

Pa 

Da 

X 

Sa* 

(2) Sa Ra 

Go 

X 

a|t 

Pa 

Do 

X 

Sa* 


(j). Oblique Motion 
(Vakra Gati) : 

(i). Apparent fulness of Scales : Oblique use of omitted 
notes : According to ancient custom Indian melodics are divided 
into three classes ; Sampurna (full), Shadava (hezatonic) and 
Auduva (pentatonic). It has been shown above that the scienti¬ 
fic reason for the omission of a note is the necessity of bringing 
about continuity of consonant [relationships of the notes 
of the Scale. The note at either extremity of the Scale 
Heptad has to be excluded for this purpose. In practical 
use, therefore, every Scale must be Hezatonic. The 
only exception is the octave of the Middle Tonic or the 
Mediant, (».«•, to say, the Third between the Lower and the 
Upper Tonics) as the case may be. In this octave the false 
Third is avoided by placing one of the notes separated by this 
interval beyond the octave. All the other six octaves of a 
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Scale must be used in the hezatonic form. lu actual practice, 
however, these octaves often appear to be full. This apparent 
fulness is due to inclusion of the omitted note by what may be 
called ‘oblique motion^ (Vakra Oati), In this motion the 
omitted note is taken in such a way as to avoid direct connec¬ 
tion with the note to which it is a false Third. To show this 
process, let us take the Da octave of Primary First Scale ; 

I-! 

Dai Nai Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da 
(ii). Oblique motion in ascent and dessent: Now in 
proceeding upwards from Dai we go smoothly upto Ga, the 
alternate notes being true Thirds. Further up we cannot 
proceed, for at the next step we come to Ma, which makes a 
false Third with Ra, as shewn by the brace. So, if we want to 
proceed to Ma, we must turn back from Ra, return to Sa and 
then proceed through Ga to Ma, skipping over Ra in ascent. 
Here we cannot proceed straight up to Ma through Ra. The 
motion to and from Ra, as shewn above, is ‘oblique^. The 
interval between Sa and Ga must be always kept open if we 
want to take Ma. Oblique motion in ascent may be shewn 
thus :— 


Oblique motion 
in ascent 


Nai Sa Ra Sa X Ga Ma 


The three underlined notes illustrate the oblique motion of 
Ra. The open Third between Sa and Ga is shewn by a 
brace overhead. Oblique motion of the omitted note is made in 
ascent usually when that note is the lower note of the false 
Third, and in descent usually when it is the upper note. Oblique 
motion in the opposite direction is also possible ; but, it is 
difficult and rare. The reason is that the unomitted note of 
the false Third being taken first the other note must be omitted 
if we want to proceed in the same direction. So, if we want to 
take the omitted note by oblique motion we must proceed further 
to some note to which it is consonant, so that we may return to 
it in relation to that note. In the above-mentioned Hexatonic 
Scale, in which the omitted note ( Ra ) is the lower note of 
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the false Third, its oblique motion in descent will be in the 
following manner :— 

Oblique motion f ^ jT^a Nai (Sa) Ra Sa 

in descent J 

Notes underlined illustrate the oblique motion of Ra in 
descent. The open Third is marked by a brace. Here Ma, 
being taken first. Ra must bo omitted in descent. Its oblique 
motion is only possible if we proceed npto Nai, to which it is 
consonant. 

Similar oblique motion, but in the opposite direction, can be 
made in those transilicnt Scales in which the omitted note is 
the upper note of the false Third. 

C. Chromatic Seles 
[ Salanga Grama ]. 

(a). “Chromatic Genus” of ancient Greece: Dravidian 
origin : The Scales we are now going to deal with stand apart 
from those hitherto dealt with in regard to their character and 
the principles on which they are constructed. They have been 
named “Chromatic Scales” after the ancient Greek “Chromatic 
Genus” of tetrachords, from which Scales of a similar character 
wore constructed. The Greeks abandoned these Scales long 
ago in favour of other Scales and, so far as we are aware, 
India is the only land where they are to be found at present. 
There is, however, no indication of them in the ancient system 
of Indian music promulgated by Bharat and others. They must, 
therefore, be considered either as later developments or impor¬ 
tation from exotic sources, presumably Dravidian. The word 
“Salanga” has been taken as the Sanskrit equivalent for the 
word “Chrom.atic”, which is used in ancient Sanskrit works with 
regard to certain melodic types (Ragas) of unknown character, 
the two words being very similar in import. The Greek Tetra- 
chord of the Chromatic Genus may be represented as follows :— 

Greek Tetrachord ) * * . 

of f Pa Do Da Sa^ 

the Chromatic Genus ) 
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(b) . Double Third : New law of melodic progression : 
It is a descending Scale, in which the Upper Tonic has both a 
Minor and a Major Third below it. The double Third to a 
Tonic is the characteristic feature of a Chromatic Tetrachord. 
It is a novel feature which is absent from all Scales hitherto 
dealt with. We have seen above that the three notes interven¬ 
ing as Thirds between the consecutive fixed notes of a Scale 
Heptad are the most important notes in music, inasmuch as, being 
variable in character, they arc the o^ly three notes which are 
capable of introducing variety in music, while the four fixed 
notes connected in a chain of Fifths are common to all Scales. 
Appreciation of the beauty and importance of the Thirds 
reached its high water-mark when a Tonic of a Scale was 
provided with both the Thirds one after another with rare 
ingenuity. The Chromatic Scales may, therefore, be rightly 
considered as the last triumph of the musical faculty. In them 
is further discovered a remarkable exception to the melodic 
law of thirds referred to above. For, we find that the musical 
feeling is not outraged when we proceed from a particular note 
of these Scales to its Minor Third, Major Third and Fourth 
one after another, though the fourth note, which is the third 
note after the second note, is not consonant to the latter. Here, 
then, we get another law of melodic progression, viz., three notes 
dissonant to each other may be used together, if they follow a 
note which is consonant to each of them. 

(c) . Chromatic Tetrachords and Pentachords : Though 
the Greeks used only descending Chromatic Tetrachords, we 
may as well use ascending Chromatic Tetrachords. An example 
of such a Tetrachord is given below :— 

Ascending Chromatic 1 ♦ « 

Tetrachord ( Sa Go Ga Ma 

It will be observed that in both the above Chromatic 
Tetrachords there is an open Minor Third below or above the 
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starting Tonic. This is, as seen above, the characteristic 
feature of a transilient Simple Tetrachord. It may, therefore, 
be inferred that a Chromatic Tetrachord is the development 
of a transilient Simple Tetrachord. The former may be 
considered as the combination of two transilient Simple 
Tetrachords. Thus, the above-mentioned ascending Chromatic 
Tetrachord would result from uniting together the following 
two transilient Simple Tetrachords :— 


(l) 

Ascending Simple Tetrachord I 
with open Minor Third j 

* 

Sa X Go 

Ma 

(2) 

Ascending Simple Tetrachord j 
with open Major Third 

1 Sa X Ga 

Ma 


The combined Tetrachord, thus, gets its full complement of 
four notes. The descending Chromatic Tetrachord is likewise 
the result of the union of two transilient descending Simple 
Tetrachords. 

If now a Perfect Fifth above the Lower Tonic is added to 
ascending Chromatic Tetrachord, we get an ascending Chromatic 
Pentachord. Similarly, by adding a Perfect Fifth below the 
Upper Tonic to the descending Chromatic Tetrachord we 
get a descending Chromatic Pentachord. 


:—^Ascending Chromatic I 
Pentachord J 

* 

■ Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Descending Chromatic 
Pentachord 

1 . 

Pa 

Ga 

Go 

Ba 

Sa 


(d). Chromatic Scale, amalgamation of two Transilient 
Scales : As according to a principle of structure of Scales a 
Perfect Tetrachord annexed to a Perfect Pentachord gives a 
complete Scale, we may get different complete Scales from the 
above Chromatic Pentachords by annexing to them different 

■M* 4^ 

Tetrachords. Let us add the Simple Tetrachord Pa Da Na Sa^ 
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to the above ascending Chromatic Pentachord. The resulting 
Scale would be :— 

Hi He 4t 

Sa Go Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^ 

In this Scale we find the amalgamation of the two Ascending 
Hexatonic Scales, Group A, No. 1 and Group B, No. 1. We 
may, similarly, get three other Scales by amalgamating Scales 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 of Group A with Scales Nos. 2, 3, 4 respectively 
of Group B. We, thus, get four Ascending Chromatic 
Scales from the eight Ascending Hexatouie Scales. By 
a similar process of amalgamation we would get four 
Descending Chromatic Scales from the eight Descending 
Hexatonic Scales. We would, thus, get altogether eight 
Chromatic Scales from the sixteen Hexatonic Scales, four of 
which are ascending and four descending. 

If instead of a Simple Tetrachord the ascending Chromatic 
Tctrachord given above be added to the ascending Chromatic 
Pentachord, we would get the fifth Ascending Chromatic Scale. 
This scale is the result of amalgamation of Ascending Pentatonic 
Scale No. 1 of Group A with No. 2 of Group B or No. 2 of 
Group A with No. 1 of Group B. 

Again, by annexing the descending Chrpmatic Tetrachord 
(used by the Greeks) to the descending Chromatic Pentachord 
we would get the fifth Descending Chromatic Scale, which is 
the result of amalgamation of Descending Pentatonic Scale 
No. 1 of Group A with No. 2 of Group B or No. 2 of Group A 
with No. 1 of Group B. Thus, we get only two Chromatic 
Scales, from the eight Pentatonic Scales, one ascending and 
the other descending. 

(e). Ten Chromatic Scales : Groups A and B : Like 
the Simple Scales the Chromatic Scales are, therefore, also 
ten in number, of which eight are of hexatonic and two of 
pentatonic origin. These may be arranged in two Groups, 
one of ascending Scales and the other of descending Scales. 
The first four Scales of each Group would be of hexatonic origin 
and the fifth of pentatonic origin. 
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They are given below :— 

Chromatic Scales [Salanga Grama], 
GROUP A 
[Ka Varga] 

Ascending |Arohi] : 


♦ * 


First: 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa’ 

Second: 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sa’ 

Third : 

Ik 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sa’ 

Fouith: 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

♦ 

Pa 

Do 

Na 

Sa’ 

Fifth : 

* 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

No 

Na 

Sa’ 


Chromatic Scales [Salanga Grama], 

GROUP B 
[Kha Vat ga] : 

Descending [Avarobi] : 

Ifc 

First : Sa Ra Go Ga Pa Da Na Sa^ 

Second; Sa* Ra Go Ga Pa Da No Sa^ 

Third: Sa Ra Go Ga Pa Do No Sa^ 

Fourth : Sa Ba Go Ga Pa Do Na Sa' 

Fifth: Sa Ba Go Ga Pa Do Da Sa' 

It will be easy to remember the Group and the number of 
these Scales if the symmetrical order in which they are arranged 
is kept in mind. First, in each Group the Chromatic Penta¬ 
chord is common to all the Scales of that Group ; in Group A 
the note Ba (the upper extremity of the original Scale Heptad) 
is absent and in Group B the note Ma (the lower extremity of 
the original Scale Heptad) is absent; the Third between the 
Lower and the Upper Tonics is doubled in all. Secondly, in the 
first four Scales of each'Group the sixth and seventh notes are 
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placed in the order (1) Da Na, (2) Da No, (^) Do No, (4) Do Na. 
There is no double Third in the Tetrachords of these Scales. 
Thirdly, in the Tetrachord of the Fifth Scale of Group A there 
is no Da or Do and in the Fifth Scale of the other Group there 
is no Na or No ; in the former there is double Third above Pa 
and in the latter there is double Third below Sa^. 

(f). Characteristic parts : As regards the structure of 
these Scales it should be pointed out that the characteristic 
part of the eight Chromatic Scales of hexatonic origin is the 
Pentachord like that of the sixteen Hexatonic Scales and that 
the characteristic part of the two Chromatic Scales of pentatonic 
origin is the Tetrachord like tlat of the eight Pentatonic 
Scales. The principal phrase of a melody composed in either 
a Hexatonic Scale or a Chromatic Scale of hexfitonic origin 
should, therefore, be confined to the Pentachord ; and that of a 
melody composed in a Pentatonic Scale or a Chromatic Scale 
of [lentatonic origin should likewise be confined to the Tetra¬ 
chord or a Hexachord including the Tetrachord. As the 
Pentachord is of much later origin than the Tetrachord and 
its use mut)h more diiBcult than that of the latter, the two Scales 
in which the Chromatic Tetrachord is predominant appear to 
be more popular, than others. 

Converse Relationship : The First Scale of Group 
A has for its converse the Third Scale of Group B, and the 
First Scale of Group B has for its converse the 1 bird Scale of 
Group A. Ihe Second, the Fourth and the Fifth Scales of one 
Group arc converse to the Scales of the same numbers of the 
other Group, This will be evident from the converse relation¬ 
ship between pairs of the constituent Pentachords and Tetra¬ 
chords shewn below by means of braces :— 

* * 

Group A: Sa Go Ga Ma Pa 

Chromatic 14 3 5 9 

Pentachords: 4, « 

Group B: Pa Oa Go Ra Sa 

14 3 5 9 
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Simple Tetrachords: 

'• 

Group A or B No. 1 : 
Group B or A No. S : 

Group A No. 2 : 
Group B No. 2 : 

' 

Group A No. 4 : 

Group B No. 4 : 

I 

Chromatic Tetrachords : 

Group A, No. 6 : 

Group B, No. 5 : 


Pa Da Na Sa’ 
8 9 5 

Sa» No Do Pa 
8 9 5 

Pa Da No Sa’ 
8 6 8 

Sa* No Da Pa 
8 6 8 


Pa Do Na Sa* 
5 12 5 

Sa* Na Do Pa 
5 12 5 


Pa No Na Sa^ 
14 3 5 

• , • 

Sa^ Da Do Pa 

14 3 5 


Tetrachords Nos. 2 and 4 of each Group are their own 
converse and, therefore, converseless. It is evident that if the 
component parts of one Scale are converse to the corresponding 
component parts of another, then the former composite Scale is 
converse to the latter. For example, if the Tetrachord No. 1 
of Group A, which is a Simple Tetrachord, be annexed to the 
common Pentachord of that Group, which is an ascending 
Chromatic Pentachord, the composite Scale ^ould be Scale 
No. 1 of Group A ; and if the Tetrachord No. 3 of Group B, 
also a Simple Tetrachord, be added to'the common Pentachord of 
that Group, which is a descending Chromatic Pentachord, the 
composite Scale would be Scale No. 3 of Group B. The corres¬ 
ponding component parts of these two Scales being converse to 
each other the Scales are also themselves converse to each odier. 
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(h). Trichordal Unitary Scales : In addition to the 
constituent Tetrachordal and Pentachordal Unitary Scales 
mentioned above Chromatic Scales include other unique Unitary 
Scales. These are Trichordal in character and are ascending 
in the Ascending Chromatic Scales ( Group A ) and descending 
in the Descending Chromatic Scales (Group B). They are 
included in the characteristic Chromatic Pentachords of these 
Scales and have at their extremities either the Lower or the 
the Upper Tonic and the Mediant. The ascending and the 
descending Chromatic Pentachords are given below in order to 
show the positions of the Trichords in them. 

“Shorf"”"' } f °° ““ P* 

Descending Chromatic 
Pentachord 

The ‘Trichords^ are marked by braces underneath. For the 
ascending Trichord Ga is to be taken as the Mediant and 
placed at its upper extremity and for the descending Trichord 
Go is to be taken as the Mediant and placed at its lower 
extremity. 

As these Trichords include only a Major and a Minor Third, 
they are almost invariably extended to the Fourth or the Fifth 
above the Lower Tonic or below the Upper Tonic, as the case 
may be ; and sometimes also to the Fourth below or above the 
Mediant. Thus:— 

In Ascent 5 Sa ( Nai Sa ) Go ( Ga Ma Pa Ma ) Ga 

In Descent: Pa (_Do Pa ) Ga ( Go ^ Ba ) Ga 

In every case the phrase must start with the Lower or 
the Upper Tonic and conclude with the Mediant. 

D. Conversion of Secondary and Chromatic Scales. 

In the last preceding chapter the Primary Scales have been so 
arranged that every Scale can be converted to the next following 
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or the next preceding Scale by flattening or by sharpening a 
single note by a Small Semitone. The same arrangement has 
been followed also in the case of Secondary and Chromatic 
Scales. According to this arrangement the relationship of 
convertibility exists amongst the first four Scales of each of 
the four Groups. Any Scale of the Primary Group is further 
capable of being converted to two Scales of the Secondary 
Group and t^ice versa. P’or example, Primary First Scale can 
be converted to either Secondary First or Secondary Third 
Scale by flattening either Ga or Da. Similarly, any Scale of 
the Secondary Group will be found to be convertible to two 
Scales of the Primary group. 

The Scales of each Group of Chromatic Scales are similarly 
convertible amongst themselves. But these conversions seem 
to be rarely used. 

E. Recapitulation. 

We have now exhausted the list of Scales which can 
be taken as the .basis for melodic composition. It must 
not, however, be supposed that every one of these 
Scales is in actual use in modern music or that it was ever 
used in the past. The list, neverthless, claims to cover the 
whole field of melodic music, past, present and future, which 
is capable of rational treatment. We have dealt with altogether 
twenty Scales excluding the transilient ones, which are only 
mutilated forms of the original Scales. These Scales have been 
divided into four Groups of five each, two of which have been 
called Simple Scales and the other two Chromatic Scales. Group 
A of Simple Scales has also ben called Primary Scales and 
Group B Secondary Scales. The Primary Scales are distin¬ 
guished by the especial feature that the notes of one Scale 
diiTer from those of the other Scales of that Group to the 
extent of only one nonatone (which represents a comma) and 
are, therefore, apt to be confused with each other. This feature 
has been called “Similarity" The First and the Fourth of 
the Secondary Scales also possess this feature and require some 
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circumspection to distinguish them from each other. The Fifth 
Scales of the two Groups of Simple Scales are of purely 
tetrachordal chracter and have no Perfect Pentachords in them. 
The first four Scales of both the Groups of Chromatic Scales 
are of hcxatonic origin and are each composed of a Chromatic 
Pentachord and a Simple Tetrachord. The Fifth Scales of these 
Groups are each composed of a Chromatic Tetrachord and a 
Chromatic Pentachord. Those Simple Scales which have a 
Major Third or an open Minor Third above one of their Tonics 
can be used as ascending Scales; and those Simple Scales which 
have a Major Third or an open Minor Third below one of their 
Tonics can be used as descending Scales. The Chromatic 
Scales of Group A are all distinctly ascending and those of 
Group B distinctly descending in character. Except the two 
Simple Fifth Scales, which are converscless, every Scale has 
another Scale which is converse to it. The existence of one 
of them proves the existence of the other. 

F, Sa-Pa-Tonic Forms of the Twenty Scales. 

Sa-Pa-Tonic P'orms of all the twenty Scales together with 
the names of their converse Scales are given below for compre- 
ihensive and comparative view :— 


(a). Simple Scales [Sarala Grama], 
(i). A Group [Ka Varga]: 
Primary 

[Mukhya] : 


First Scale : 
Second Scale : 
Third Scale ; 
Fourth Scale : 
Fifth Scale : 


||c 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^- 
Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da No Sa'- 
Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Da No Sa’- 

9 |( 

vSa Ra Go Ma Pa Do No Sa’- 
Sa RS Go Ma Pa Da No Sa’- 


Converse 
Prim. IV. 
Prim. III. 
Prim. II. 
Prim. I. 


X 
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(ii). B Group [Kha Varga]: 

Secondary 
[Gauna]: 

Convert 

First Scale : Sa Ba Go Ma Pa Da Ifa Sa^- Sec. IV. 

g|e ge 

Second Scale : Sa Ba Go Ma Pa Do Na Sa^- Sec. IIL 

Hi Hi 

Third Scale : Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa’- Sec. IL 

4: * 

Fourtli Scale : Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Do No Sa’- Sec. I. 

Fifth scale : Sa RS Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa’- x 

(b). Chromatic Scales 
[Sfllanga Grama]. 

(i). A Group 
[Kha Varga]: 

Converse 

First Scale : Sa Go Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa’- Chrom. B,III. 

Hi 4c 

Second Scale : Sa Go Ga Ma Pa Da No Sa’- Chrom. B, II. 

i|e 4e 

Third Scale : Sa Go Ga Ma Pa Do No Sa’- Chrom. B, I. 

* Hi 

Fourth Scale : Sa Go Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa’- Chrom. B, IV. 

Fifth Scale : Sa Go Ga Ma Pa No Na Sa’- Chrom. B, V. 

(ii). B Group 
[Kha Varga]: 

Converse 

* Hi 

First Scale : Sa Ra Go Ga Pa Da Na Sa’- Chrom. A, IIL 

Hi 4( 

Second Scale : Sa Ra Go Ga Pa Da No Sa’- Chrom. A, IL 

Third Scale : Sa Ra Go Ga Pa Do No Sa’- Chrom. A, 1. 

l|C 9(S 

Fourth Scale : Sa Ra Go Ga Pa Do Na Sa’- Chrom. A, IV. 

Fifth Scale : Sa Ra Go Ga Pa Do Da Sa’- Chrom. A, V. 



CHAPTER VIL 
Mode 

[ Marchhana ]. 

A. Scale and Mode. 

A Scale, as we have seen above, consists of only 
seven notes. The note which is higher or lower than a 
particular note by one or more octaves is considered 
to be indentical with it. So, if we omit the lowest of the 
seven notes of a Scale and substitute for it the note which is 
higher by an octave, we get a different form of the Scale with 
the same seven notes. The Primary First Scale would by this 
procedure assume the form : 

Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa' 

Similarly, if we omit the two lowest notes of that Scale and 
substitute for them the notes which are higher by an octave, 
we get the form : 

Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^ Ra^ 

In this way we may have seven different forms of the Primary 
First Scale by starting from each of its seven notes by turn. 
Every Scale may, similarly, have seven different forms. These 
forms are but different species of heptachord of the same Scale. 
By adding to each the eighth of the initial note we get seven 
different species of octave of the Scale. As the two Tonics 
of a Scale are its most prominent and important notes, it is 
natural to ta^e the octave beginning with one of the Tonics 
as the original form of the Scale. In modern times it is the usual 
practice to begin a Scale from its Lower Tonic. We have 
accordingly begun all our Scales with that Tonic. But, in 
ancient India and ancient Greece the original form of a Scale 
began with the Upper Tonic. In medieval European music 
the form of a Scale starting with its Lower Tonic was charac¬ 
terized as “authentic^’ and that beginning with the Upper 
Tonic as “plagaP. To start a Scale from one of its Tonics, is 
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however, only a matter of convenience and not of any scien¬ 
tific significance or necessity. It would, indeed, be easier to get 
the correct relative positions of the notes of a Scale if we could 
connect them all to a single note placed at an extremity of the 
Scale than if we had to connect them to a note placed in an 
intermediate position, as in the former case the notes would 
all be on the same side of the central note to which they are 
connected, while in the latter case they would be distributed on 
opposite sides of it^ But it is not possible to connect all the 


1. Owing to this supposed convenience it has been an 
almost universal custom to start a Scale from one of its Tonics. 
This practice appears to have given rise to the notion that the 
initial note must be always regarded as the most important note 
of a Scale. This idea has led some musicians and theorists to 
treat the initial note as the most important note even in a Scale 
in which it is not identical with one of its Tonics. 
Gopeshwar Banerjee, a renowned musician and author of the 
valuable work ‘‘Sangita Chandrika”, in his solicitude to give 
the initial note (Sa) the highest position of importance in 
ail Scales, lands himself on the absurd position that it is never 
a Vadi or a Samvadi, though as a matter of fact, these 
being the two central notes (Anisas) of a Scale are its most 
important notes. Consequently, in the Ragas given by him, 
we do not find a single Raga, which has Sa for either its Vadi 
or its Samvadi. 

Krishna Dhan Banerjee, an older writer on music, 
also appears to labour under a similar misconception. With an 
imperfect apprehension of the scientific theory of consonance, 
this writer audaciously threw overboard in his **0i/3-Suira- 
Sara the whole existing thoery about Vadi and Samvadi, 
and suggested a novel theory of his own. Taking the initial 
Sa as the most important note in the Scale on the ground 
that the Tanpura is invariably tuned to that note, he proposes 
for the Vadi and the Samavadi either the Major Third or the 
Fourth or the Fifth of the initial. Neither the initial itself nor 
the other notes, which are consonant to it; viz., the Minor 
Third, the Major Sixth and the Minor Sixth, are considered 
by this writer as fit to bo treated as Vadi or Samvadi. 
Furthermore, he leaves the matter there, and does not mention 
the Vadis and Samvadis in his list of Ragas. This shows that 
he did not in reality believe in his own theory. 

Vishnu Nrirayan Bhatkliando the great author of the 
Marathi work Huidusthani Sangita Paddhati" (in five volumes) 
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notes of a Scale to a single centre, the Scale being, as we have 
shown above, bicentric in character. Neither is it possible to 
place one of its centres at one extremity and the other at the 
opposite extremity, because the note at one extremity is identical 
with that at the other, being its octave. The two centres of a 
Scale must always be placed either fifth or fourth from each 
other. We have seen above that the two centres of a composite 
Scale are identical with those of the Unitary Seales (the Penta¬ 
chord and the Tetrachord) of which it is composed and that 
these are always placed at the extremities of these Scales. The 
component Unitary Scales and the relative positions of their 
centres arc undisturbed in the authentic and the plagal forms 
of a Scale. Owing to this feature these forms have a peculiar 
ajsthetic significance of their own. If we begin the Scale from 
any note other than the Tonics, one of the Unitary Scales 
is broken up. But, as one of the Unitary Scales is always left 
in tact, these forms are quite useful for melodic purposes. 
In fact, all these seven forms of a Scale have been used in India 
and Europe since most ancient times. In modern music they 
are frequently used, though in most cases unconsciously. In 
ancient India these forms'or octaves were called MUrrhhanas, as 
distinguished from Ora mas, which meant Scales, each Grama 
having seven Murchhanas belonging to it. In ancient Greece 
they were known as Uarmoniai, Some modern European 
writers have designated them “Species of the Octave^^ While 
others have called them “Modes^\ Although the term “Mode” has 
sometimes been used as a synonym for “Scale^^ ( Grama ), 
it has been used in this treatise exclusively as signifying a 
MUrchhanSL. 


and the Sanskrit work “Srimallakshya-sangjtam” ( under the 
pseudonym “Vishnu Sharma”) and Kashinatha Apatulasi, 
a less known but a most reliable theorist and author of “Raga 
Kalpadrumankura”, who did not labour under the aforesaid 
misconceptions, mentioned many Ragas, in which Sa is either 
^e Vadi or the Samvadi. For example : Kedara, Bageshri and 
Adana. 

11 
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B. Tonality and Modality. 

(a). The seven Modes of the Scale of Origin : Taking 
the Mode of the Lower Tonic as the original form of the Scale» 
we have got to examine how far the other Modes diflFer from 
it and also from each other, and what new materials for melodic 
composition are provided by them. For this purpose, let 
us arrange the Modes of* the Scale of Origin in a serial order, 
placing the Mode of the Lower Tonic at the head of the series. 

Thus :— 


* * 


Mode No. 1 - Sa 

Ra 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

n 

„ 2 - lia 

Ga 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

* 

Sa* 

n 

„ 3-Ga 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

* 

Sa* 

Ra* 

n 

„ 4 - Ma 

* 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

L* 

Ra* 

Ga* 

n 

„ 5 - Pa 

Da 

Na 

L* 

Ra* 

Ga* 

Ma* 

» 

„ G - Da 

Na 

Sa* 

Ra* 

Ga* 

Ma* 

* 

Pa* 

n 

„ 7 - Na 

Sa* 

Ra* 

Ga* 

Ma* 

Pa* 

Da* 


(b). Positions of the Tonics in relation to the Mode* 
intial : A comparative analysis of these Modes brings out 
certain marked differences amongst them. First, the positions 
of the Tonics in every one of these Modes are different from 
those of every other. Thus, the Lower Tonic of the First 
Mode is the note at its lower extreme end, i.e., the first note, 
that of the Second Mode is the seventh note, that of the Third 
Mode is the sixth note, and so on. Again, the Upper Tonic of the 
First Mode is the fifth note, that of the Second Mode is the 
fourth note, that of Third Mode is the third note and so on. This 
shows that the positions of the Tonics with reference to 
the initial or starting note are different in each of these Modes. 
As some amount of prominence must be given to the Tonics 
in a musical composition it is easy to see that the character 
erf a melody will depend to a large extent on their positions 
in the Mode in which the melody is composed. This truth 
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w&s known both to ancient Indian and ancient Greek 
musicians. The “Rasa”, i.e., the sDsthetic or rather the 
emotional character of a melody used in the ancient dramatic 
art of India used to rest on the position of the Amsa of the Jati 
in which the melody was sung. Similar conceptions regarding 
the sesthetic character of melodies are also to be found amongst 
the ancient Greeks, who regarded the ethical nature of a 
melody to be dependant on the p)osition of the Mese in the 
Mode. That the position of a note in the Scale gives a 
particular emotional colour to it is also admitted by the 
modern Tonic-Sol-faists of Europe, who have evolved an 
ingenious system of training the ear of a musical student with 
the help of this aspect of the notesJ^ Taking these conceptions 
to be correct, being based, as they are, on actual human 

2 . In the the 30th chapter of the Bharatiya Natya 
Shastra the different Rasas associated with the Jatis are 
mentioned. Those Jatis, which have either Shadja or Rishabha 
as their Amsa, arc suitable for Veer a, Ilaudra and Adbhnta 
Rasas (feelings of heroism, anger and wonder); those which 
have Gandhara or Nishada for their Amsa are appropriate for 
Karuna Rasa ipathos); those which have Madhyama or 
Panchama as their Amsa are capable of producing Shringara 
and llasya Rasas (feelings related with amour and laughter); 
and those which have Dhaivata for their Amsa are suitable for 
Vibhatsa and Bhayanaka Rasas (hatred and fear). 

In ancient Greece high-pitched music, i.e. to say, melodies 
composed in Modes, whereof the Mese (note of the middle 
string) corresponding to Amsa or Tonic, was placed in the 
upper part, were “felt to be passionate and expressive of violent 
grieP, and low-pitched music, i.c. to say, music composed in 
modes having the Mese placed in the lower part, was felt “to 
be sentimental and licentious'\ The Tonic-Sol-faists of 
modern England hold similar views regarding the influence of 
dilferent notes in the scale on the sentiment intended to be 
expressed by a particular piece of musical composition. The 
following passage from John Curweii^s “Standard Course^^ (Ed! 
1901) may be quoted here in this connection :— 

“As every tune has its own proper character (bold, spiri¬ 
ted, cheerful, didactic, solemn etc,), it is natural that 
the Tonic-Solfaist should give clearest force to those 
tones of the scale which correspond best with the 
general sentiment of the piece—are “congenial with that 
sentimenP\ (Sixth Edition, p. 247) 
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experience, we may assume that the (esthetic character of 
melodies would depend to a larg:e extent on the positions of 
the two central notes in the Modes. 

(c). Positions of the Tonics in relation to each other : 
Secondly, the positions of the Tonics are difTcrent in each Mode, 
not only with reference to the initial note, but also with 
reference to each other. In the first and the fifth Modes they are 
placed fifth and also fourth from each otlier. Of the other 
Modes, the second, the third and the fourth have their Tonics 
placed fourth from each other ; and the sixth and the seventh 
Modes have them placed fifth from each other. The Modes arc, 
therefore, divided into two classes, in one of which the Tonics 
are placed fifth from each other and in the other they arc placed 
fourth from each other. The first and the fifth Modes are common 
to both these classes. Now, as the main phrases of a typical 
melody must bring the two Tonics into prominence, which is 
usually done by placing one of them at the beginning and the 
other at the end of the phrase, it is evident that the relative 
positions of tlie Tonics in those phrases will largely determine 
their character. 

(d). Positions of other notes in relation to the Tonics : 
Thirdly, there is a change in the positions of one or more of 

Whether a tone is “congeniaP to a particular tune is to 
be determined by the mental effect which the tone is capable 
of producing. The first note of the scale called Do (==Sa) is 
described as strong or /i?‘w, the second note Kay (=Ra) is ronsing 
or hopeful y the third note Me( = Ga)is67<?G<^/^ or onlm^ the fourth 
note Fall (=Ma) is desolate or awe-inspirtug^ the fifth note Soh 
(=Pa) is orthe sixth note Lah (=Da) is sad or 

weeping, and the seventh note Te (=Na)is piercing or sensitive 
(Ibid p. 31). 

The Tonic-Sol-faifit is advised to give clearest force to the 
notes congenial to the tune. The fact, however, seems to 
have been ignored that such force can be given only to the 
Tonics, to be used either as the “dominanP^ or as the “final". 
The intended difference in the character of tunes can be had 
in the modal system alone, as according to this system the 
dominant and the final can be made to hold different positions 
by changing the mode-octave. 
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the notes of the Scale in relation to the Tonics in each of these 
Modes. For example, whereas, in the first Mode the notes of 
the Scale are situated above the Lower Tonic, in the second 
Mode they are all placed below that Tonic and must, therefore, 
be always treated as such. Thus, Ga, which is to be treated 
as a Major Third above Sa in the first Mode, cannot be so 
treated in the second Mode, in which it must be always treated 
as a Minor Sixth below Sa 

(e) Constituent Unitary Scales: Fourthly, in five of 
the Modes one of the two Unitary Scales composing the full 
Scale is broken up. Thus, the second, the third and the fourth 
Modes retain in tact only the tetrachord. So, the nmin phrase 
of a melody composed in one of these Modes must bo based on 
the tetrachord. On the other hand, the sixth and the seventh 
Modes have only the pentachord in an unbroken form and the 
main phrase of a melody in one of these Modes must be based 
on that Unitary Scale. In the remaining two Modes, viz., the 
first and the fifth, both the Unitary Scales are in tact. But, their 
positions are reversed, the pentachord in the first Mode and the 
tetrachord in the fifth being placed at the lower end. Further¬ 
more, the positions of the Unitary Scales in relation to the 
initial note are different in the jModes. 

It is thus evident that though the relationships amongst the 
notes of a Scale considered as an unending series of recurring 
notes are invariable, those relationships ap[)ear in varying 
aspects when we consider the seven possible sections of that 
series separately. The former kind of relationships amongst 
notes, which distinguishes one Scale from another, we call the 
Absolute Relationship of Notes or “Tonality"; and the latter 
kind, which distinguishes one Mode from another of the same 
Scale, we call Local Relationship of Notes or “Modality". 

C. Common-Tooic and Common-Initial 
Forms of Modes. 

(a). Difficulties of the original forms of the Modes : 
Aesthetic : The forms, in which the Modes have been shewn 
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above, have this advantage that there is no difficulty in finding 
out their Tonics, inasmuch as the same two notes are the Tonics 
in all of them. Some serious difficulties are, however, encoun¬ 
tered when we come to consider them from the sesthetic as well 
as from the practical point of view. We have seen above that 
the difference in the «estiietic characters of these Modes depends 
largely on the diCTerencc in the positions of the Tonics in relation 
to the starting note or initial. But, if we sing or play these 
Modes without changing the pitches of the notes, it would not 
be possible for us to appreciate the difference in tlie positions 
of the Tonics in relation to the initial note. We can appreciate 
this difference, if only the initial notes of all the Modes are of 
the same pitch. But, in the above forms of Modes the Tonics are 
notes of the same pitch, while the pitch of the initial of every 
Mode is diff'erent from that of every other Mode. In order, 
therefore, to enable us to appreciate the diflFerence in the 
ajsthctic characters of the Modes, we must bring the initials of 
all the Modes to the same pitch and alter the pitches of the 
other notes in accordance with it. For this purpose the initials 
of all the Modes must be called by the same name, and the names 
of the other notes of each Mode, except of course those of the 
first or original Mode, must be altered accordingly. 

(b). Practical difficulties : instrumental music : This 
alteration in the forms of the Modes is also required on account 
of other difficulties, which arise from the practical point of view. 
The main theme or period called Asthayi of a Raga composition 
is usually limited to a single octave. For the other themes 
called Antara, Sanchari and Abhoga a few notes ( usually not 
more than four ) above and below that octave have sometimes 
to be taken. So, a good composition does not generally 
exceed two octaves. That is also the usual compass of the 
average human voice-register. The main string of the standard 
Indian musical instrument the Veena is limited to the same 
compass. We may, therefore, take the Veena to represent the 
human voice so far as its range is concerned. The compass of 
this instrument is about two octaves from the fourth note of the 
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Scale, viz., Ma. Supposing the instrument to be tuned to the 
Primary First Scale, if we play the Fourth Mode and begin from 
the Ma of the lower octave, it is easy to see that we would have 
no notes left for the auxiliary theme which requires notes below 
the octave of that Mode. If, on the other hand, we begin from 
the Ma of the middle octave, there would be no notes left for 
the auxiliary theme which requires notes above the octave of 
the Mode. Similar difficulties will be more or less encountered 
in playing any one of the other Modes except the first. The 
latter is the only Mode that can be played with ease on the 
instrument. The main theme has to be played on the middle 
octave of the instrument, which starts with 8a ; and so we have 
three or four notes above and below it for the other themes. In 
order that all the Modes can be played with ease on the instru¬ 
ment, it is necessary that each of them should be played on the 
middle octave like the first Mode. For that purpose each Mode 
must be so altered in its form that all of them may begin with 
the note Sa, which is the initial of the first Mode of every Scale. 
In these altered forms all the Modes would thus have a common 
initial note. These forms of the Modes are, therefore, to be 
termed the Common-Initial Forms of Modes, as distinguished 
from their original forms given above, which have to be called 
their Common-Tonic Forms, 

(c). Vocal and written music : The difficulties referred to 
above with regard to the Veena are similar to those of the 
human voice. The Common-Initial Forms of the Modes are, 
therefore, equally suited to the human voice. It is.most con¬ 
venient and, therefore, also natural for us to begin a Mode from 
our speaking voice, which gives the easiest note, as it requires 
the least effort of the larynx^. The few notes below it which 
we are able to sing require greater effort than the upper notes, 

3. On account of the greatest ease with which the note of 
speaking voice can be sounded a singer has a natural tendency 
to return frequently to this note, which gives repose after the 
effort of the higher and the lower notes. It is owing to this 
tendency that singers usually consider this note as the most 
important note of the Scale and confound it with the Tonics. 
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as it is easier to contract the muscles of the larynx than to relax 
them. The octave which contains the essential notes of the 
Mode should, therefore, begin with the speaking voice. The 
coDamou luitval of the IModca shovdd, cousequently, be made to 
coincide with it in order that we may easily sing the main theme 
of a Raga as well as the other themes with upper and lower 
notes. There is the further difficulty in using the Modes in 
their Common-Tonic forms that in written music it would be 
extremely difficult to correctly ascertain the limit of the Mode 
without careful scrutiny which is not always practically possible. 
It would be almost impossible to ascertain the Mode if the Mode- 
limit is exceeded in the main theme either through mistake or 
deliberately as is sometimes done by even great composers. 

(d). Common-Initial Forms : process of transformation : 
We have now to see what transformations original Modes 
undergo in their Common-Initial Forms. There being twenty 
Scales and each Scale having seven Modes, there are altogether 
one hundred and forty Modes. Leaving aside the twenty original 
forms of the Scales, which are to be taken as their First Modes, 
each of the remaining one hundred ;ind twenty Modes would, in 
its Common-Initial Form, have one note or more, which have 
names different from those of the corresponding degrees of the 
original form. We shall take one of tliese Modes in order to 
explain the process of transformation, so that all the other Modes 
may be similarly transformed with the help of the table of nona- 
tonic notes given at the end of the third chapter. 

Let us take for this purpose the Third Mode of the Primary 
First Scale which begins with the third note Ga. The notes of 
this Mode with their intervals in nonatones are given below : 

Third Mode of Primary First Scale 
with Sa and Pa as the Common Tonics. 

Ga Ma Pa Da Na Ra^ Ga^ 

5 9 8 9 5 9 8 

For the Common-Initial Form of this Mode the initial note 
Ga is to be changed to Sa, the Common Initial universally 
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accepted. As the second note Ma is five nonatones above the 
first, it will, in its altered form, be a note flatter than Ra by a 
Major Small Semitone which consists of four nonatones (9 ~ H = \), 
This note is Ro. The Third note Pa, which is the Upper Tonic 
is fourteen nonatones above the initial Ga, i e. to say, a Minor 
Third ‘above it. It is, therefore, to be renamed Go. The 
fourth note is twenty-two nonatones or a Perfect Fourth above 
the initial. So it is to be called Ma. The next note is Perfect 
Fifth (31) above the initial and is to be named Pa. The sixth 
note Sa, which is the Lower Tonic is thirty-Ksix nonatones or a 
Minor Sixth above Ga, the initial. It is, therefore, to be 
renamed Do. The seventh note is forty-five nonatones above 
the initial. So, it is to be called No, which is flatter than Na by 
a Minor Small Semitone consisting of three nonatones (48 — 45 = 
3). The Mode would now stiind thus : 

Third Mode of Primary First Scale 
with Sa as Common-Initial. 

oa Kd Go Ma Pa Do No Sa^ 

The Lower Tonic in this Mode is the sixth note Do and the 
Upper Tonic the third note Go. It will be noticed that the 
above ModcTorm contains four flat notes. Owing to the 
similar character of the five Primary Seales there will bo four 
other Mode-forms similar to the above having diflerent notes as 
Tonics. The five Mode* forms are given below : 


Similar Modes of Primary Scales 
with four flats 

having Sa as the Common Initial. 


Prim. I, 
Mode 3 

} Sa 

m 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sal 

Prim. II, 
Mode 6 

} Sa 

Ro 

« 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

* 

No 

Sal 

Prim. Ill, 
Mode 2 

} Sa 

m 

Gb 

Ma 

P^ 

Do 

N8 

Sa* 

Prim. IV, 
Mode 5 

} L 

RS 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sal 

Prim. V, 
Mode 2 

} Sa 

Bo 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

♦ 

No 

Sal 
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These Modes have the same four flat notes, which are their 
second, third and sixth and seventh degrees. The other three 
notes are natural in each. These Modes are distinguishable 
from each other by means of notes which differ only by a 
nonatone (comma). When a note is flatter by a nonatone it is, 
as proposed in the first chapter, shown by the sign (a) Over the 
vowel-signature and when sharper to the same extent by the 
sign (^i) over it. This difference of a nonatone in the notes, 
which indicates difference in the positions of theTonics by 
showing the correct relationships of the other notes to them, 
are not generally noticed by the average musician. As a con¬ 
sequence, all these Modes appear alike and cannot be distin¬ 
guished from each other by him. 

(e). Semitonic equal temperament: The usual practice 
all over the world is to divide the octave into twelve equal 
parts each of which is called a Semitone and two together make 
a Tone. The distinction between Major and Minor Tones or 
Semitones is obliterated by this division, all Tones being made 
equal in length as also the Semitones. This is what is known 
as the Semitonic equal temperament. The notes of this tem¬ 
perament are to be shown without the above-mentioned nona- 
tonic signs (a and A All the above Modes will appear alike 
in this temperament. Thus : 

Sa Eo Go Ma Pa Do No Sa^ 

It will be easily understood that there is nothing in this form 
to indicate the positions of the Tonics, The distinction between 
true and false consonances is obliterated and intervals separated 
by three, four, five, seven, eight and nine Semitones are regarded 
as Minor Third, Major Third, Perfect Fourth, Perfect Fifth, 
Minor Sixth and Major Sixth respectively. So, in the system of 
notation based on this method of temperament, which we shall 

4. This notation which is similar to the Tonic Solfa nota¬ 
tion of Europe, has been adopted by Krishnadhan Banerji 
in his Bengali work on music called “Gita Sutra Sara" This 
author has also used the staff notation for Indian music. 
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call Semitonic Notation, it is impossible to distingnisli Similar 
Scales or Modes from each other. The difficulty arising out of 
this system may be illustrated by the Ragas Bilaskhrini Todi 
and Bhairavi. In popular music the notes given above represent 
both the Modes used in these two Ragas. But, it is well-known 
that the two Amsas (Vadi and Samvadi) of Bilaskhani Todi 
are the third and the sixth degrees of the Mode (Go and Do), 
while those of Bhairavi are the first and the fourth degrees 
(Sa and Ma). This means that the former uses the Third 
Mode of the Primary First Scale and the latter the Fifth Mode 
of the Primary Fourth Scale. But, this difference cannot be 
made out from the above notation which is used for both the 
Ragas. Ragas based on Similar Modes of the three other 
Primary Scales, would also be written with the same notes. 
Common- Initial Modes of Secondary First and Fourth Scales, 
which are similar to each other would present the same diffi¬ 
culty, if written in Seniitonic Notation. 

(£). Just Notation ; Errors in the notes of Semitonic 
equal temperament amount to only one comma in Modes of 
Simple Scales as shown above. Errors in Modes of Chromatic 
Scales are nearly double of that. Thus, the note Si used in 
Puravi and other Ragas, which is three uoiiatones above Sa and 
the note So, used in Darbari Todi and other Ragas, which is 
three nonatones below Sa^, are represented in Semitonic 
Notation by the notes Ro and Na, which are too sharp and too 
flat respectively by two nonatones. The same error is to be 
found in regard to the notes Mo used in Lalita, Po used in 
Darbari Todi and Pi used in Paraja 'which are represented by 
Qa, Mi and Do in Semitonic Notation. All these difficulties and 
errors can be obviated only by expressing Modes by means of 
a notation, which is based on just intonation. This notation 
will be called “Just Notation'^ as distinguished from “Semitonic 
Notation". 

(g). Notes required for Just Notation: The Sa-initial 
forms of the Modes of all of the twenty Scales have been worked 
out in just intonation in the tables appended to the present 
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chapter®. It will be seen from these tables that altogether 
thirty^three notes have been used for expressing the Modes 

5 . The modal chromatic notes used in Indian music must 
be distinguished from the Key-signatures of European music. 
In the first place, being based on the Semitonic equal tempera¬ 
ment, they do not indicate the distinction of the Similar Scales. 
The only distinction recognised is that between the Major 
and the Minor Scales which correspond to the Primary First 
and Fourth Scales, resi)octively. The latter is considered as 
the Descending Minor Scale. The Ascending Minor Scale 
corres[)onds to the Secondary First Scale. There is another 
Minor Scale called the Harmonic Minor Scale, which corres¬ 
ponds to the Secondary Second Scale. The Paga Piloo is 
sung in this last mentioned Scale. There is, therefore, no 
reason to consider it as only a harmonic Scale. Scmitonic 
Notation, as shewn above, does not give even these Scales in 
just intonation. Secondly, being based on the single Tonic 
theory, the Key-systom gives for each Key only one Key-note, 
which is the Lower Tonic, leaving us ignorant about the other 
Tonic, unless we identify the Dominant with the Upper Tonic. 
Thirdly, it confuses false consonances with the true ones, 
rendering it impossible to ascertain the positions of the Tonics 
in the difleront Scales. As an illustration, we may point out that 
the signature of four flats, viz. Bb Eb Ab Db, corresponding 
to No Go Do Ro given above, may represent either the major key 
of Ab (Do) or the minor Key of F (M), giving us no indication 
as to which Key it is actually to represent. This key, as it 
will appear from what has been stated above may also represent 
three other keys. Finally, wc are never told whether the purpose 
of the keys is to have tlie sariie scale in dift*ercnt pitches or to 
have different Modes of the same Scale. Supposing the former to 
be the aim of the Key system, we mustagrec with the view, which 
Prof. Helmholtz seems to hold that the system is almost useless, 
from the artistic point of view, though it is useful for certain 
practical purposes, e.g, for facilitating the distribution of 
notes to the Keys of diflerent instruments with fixed Key¬ 
boards used in harmonic music. Some people, however, 
think that the Key-system has a modal significance. In this 
connection we may quote here the following passages from 
“Text-Book of Musical Knowledge, Junior Divisions”, by 
Charles W. Pearce. Mus. D. Cantab. F.R.C.O.:— 

“Differences in tonal relationship are shown by the varioua 
Key’•‘Signatures each of which indicates that particular 
arrangement of notes or scale which has been selected 
by the composer for his music. 
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in just intonation. These include thirteen natural and twenty 
chromatic (Vikrita) notes. They are as follows 


Natural ••• 

•” Sa, 

Ra, 

Ga, 

Ma, Pa, Da, Na 

» low 

• • • Ra, 

6 a, 

PS, 

m 

» high 

- Ma, 

Da 




Thus, in the two scale-passages here given in 2, the 
five notes indicated by their letter names—G, A, (J, D, E—are 
exactly the same in ])iteh, intensity, quality, duration, and 
accent; yet they produce quite a dilVerent eflect upon the 
ear, because of the altered relationship which is cfi'ected by 
the change of Key-signature ;— 


Fig. 2 


Foo TREa(..e vo*cE s 


FOR treble voice : 




G A C O C 


A COE 


In the same way the same person may appeal to us 
differently as we regard him in his various social rc'lationships— 
as father, son, liusband, brother, uncle, cousin, enemy etc.^^ 

The diflercnccs in tonal relationship expressed so beautifully 
by Dr. Pearce clearly refers to dift erenccs of Modality in the 
same Scale. Both the octaves of notes of fixed pitch used for 
the above musical passages are meant for the treble voice. 
That voice must be ordinarily confined within the octave ranging 
from F' to f considering the iiecesssity of keeping apart a few 
notes above and below for the variations. The octave of 
the first passage, which is in the Major Key of P, is identical 
with the First Mode of the Primary First Scale having F for 
its Lower Tonic and also its initial. TIjc octave of the other 
passage, which is in the Major Key of G, is identical with the 
Seventh Mode of the same Scale having the same note F 
as its intial, but with G as its Lower Tonic. This difference 
in the Tonic c'^idently accounts for the difference of tonal 
relationship referred to by the learned author. It will be 
easily understood that the above octave may be made to 
represent the diff*erent Modes of ‘the Major Seale by changing 
ithe Key-signature according to need. 
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Chromatic : 

Flat ••• So, Ro, Go, Mo, Po, Do, No 
„ „ low - RS, G^, PS, NS 

„ ^ high • •• Duo, or Do 

„ „ double Goo, Noo 

^ Sharp ••• Si, Mi, Pi 

„ high ••• Ri, Mi, Di 

The ratios of all these notes in relation to the starting note 
Sa’and their positions in the nonatoriic scale have been shown in 
the table appended to the third chapter. The notes required 
for correctly expressing any Mode can be found out from this 
table. 

(h) . Indispensibility of Semitonic Notation : Although 
Just Notation by means of the thirty-three notes mentioned 
above is indispensably necessary for acquiring a correct scien¬ 
tific knowledge of music, it is not possible to dispense with 
Semitonic Notation altogether. First, because, having to deal 
with only twelve notes and being, therefore, easy to learn, it 
is very suitable for a beginner. Secondly, because it is used 
universally in modern music not only in India but all over the 
world. The Mclas of modern India are, as will be seen in the 
chapters on Melas, practically based on the twelve notes of 
Semitonic Notation. And thirdly, because it can be used as a 
convenient stepping stone for acquiring higher scientific know¬ 
ledge of music and understanding its finer aspect. Such use of 
Semitonic Notation is like showing first the larger constellation 
Sapiamhi in order subsequently to show the small star 
Arundhaii included in the constellation. This is one of the. 
familar similitudes used in Indian logic known as Arundhaii 
darshana ntjaya^\ 

(i) . Coincident notes required for Semitonic Notation: 
The five chromatic notes commonly used in Semitonic Notation 
are, however, not sufficient for expressing the Modes of all 
Scales. Eleven extra-ordinary notes, which are coincident with 
nine ordinary notes are required for that purpose. These are :— 

(1) For Modes of Primary Scales—the flat note Po coinci¬ 
dent with Mi. 
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(2) For Modes o£ Secondary Scales—the flat note Mo, 
coincident with Ga ; the double flat notes Goo and Noo, 
coincident with Ra and Da ; and the sharp notes Ri, 
Pi, and Di coincident with Go, Do and No. 

( 3 ) For Modes of Chromatic Scales—the double flat notes 
Poo and Doo, coincident with Ma and Pa ; the sharp 
note Gi, coincident with Ma and the double sharp note 
Mii, coincident with Pa. These are required in addition 
to the above-mentionnd notes required for Primary and 
Secondary Scales. 

Altogether twenty-three notes, including twelve ordinary 
and eleven extraordinary notes are, thus, required for expres¬ 
sing the Modes in Semi tonic Notation. Use of these notes will 
be found in the chapters on Melas, which represent the Modes. 

D. Mode-limit: We have seen that the common-initial 
system requires as many as twenty chromatic (Vikrlta) notes. 
The common-tonic system, on the other hand, requires only 
three such notes. We have seen further that if we take Sa and 
Pa as the common Tonics, the extra notes .required for this 
system would be flat Ga, Da and ^sa, i.e., Go, Do and No. The 
first Mode of both these systems has the same form, because 
we must start in each of them from the same starting point, 
viz., the Scale of Origin in its original form. So. this Scale 
may be viewed from two different aspects. As the starting 
point of the common-tonic system of Modes its Tonics (Sa and 
Pa) must be considered as fixed notes and the initial has to be 
shifted in order to have the diSerent Modes ; whereas, as the 
starting point of the common-initial system, its initial (Sa) is to 
be considered as a fixed note' and one or more of the other 
notes have to be altered for having the different Modes in 
which the Tonics would hold difierent positions and have diff¬ 
erent names. 

We have dealt with the flat system only in this treatise, 
that being the system which is in common use in India, as will 
appear from the facts that flat notes are mostly used and that 
the accompanying instruments are tuned to Sa and Pa. 
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Taking the Scale of Origin, i.e., the Primary First Scale, 
-which is identical with the Shuddha Scale of northern India, 
and also with the European Major Scale, as the starting point 
of the common-tonic system, we have to alter one or more of 
the three variable notes Ga, Da and Na in order to have the 
diff'erent Simple Scales. For the Chromatic Scales we have 
first to omit one or the other of the two notes, which are related 
to each other as false Thirds, viz., Ra and Ma and substitute 
for it a flat Third (Go), thus doubling the Third between the two 
Tonics, and then flatten one or both of the other two variable 
notes Da and Na. For the Fifth Scales of the two Groups of 
Chromatic Scales we have in addition to double one or the 
other of the latter two variable notes after omitting a note 
adjacent to it, Wc may thus get the First Mode of all the 
twenty Scales. No other changes are required in the common- 
tonic system and the notes of each Scale remain unaltered in all 
its seven Modes, A Mode in this system is identified only by 
its initial note, which is different in each Mode. So, unless we 
know the octave of the Scale, in which a particular piece of 
music is composed wc cannot name the Mode used in the piece. 
For this purpose we must examine the main theme of a Raga 
composition, called the Asthayi, and find out the octave which 
is essential for the structure of the Raga, after eliminating the 
notes, if any, above or below it, which are not essential for it. 
In other words, we have got to know the limit of the;Mode- 
octave essential for the Raga, by definitely ascertaining the 
initial note of that Mode. Arbitrary extension of the Mode- 
limit must be considered as inimical to the modal system, 
which is the basis of Raga melody. Great care is, therefore, 
needed for ascertaining the limit of the Mode used in a melody 
composed according to the Common-Tonic system. On the 
other hand, no difficulty is to be felt in ascertaining the limit 
of a Mode in the Common-Initial system if the Mode is in its 
proper form, because that limit is always the same for all Modes, 
viz., the octave which starts from the common initial Sa. 
Difficulty arises only where the Mode is not in its proper form. 
It is often observed that the Mode-form and the signature 
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(i.e. to say, the distinctive chromatic notes ) customa¬ 
rily used in a particular Itaga arc not its proper Mode-form 
and signature. The modern Mela system of India can bo 
rationally explained only on the basis of the Sa-common-initial 
system, as will be shown in chapters dealing with Mclas. The 
proper Mode-octave of every modern Raga should, therefore, 
hava Sa as its initial note. But, in the case of the Raga referred 
to above, Ra is not the initial of the octave which is proper for 
that Raga. In such case the Mode-form and the signature 
should, in order to avoid confusion and uncertainty, be so 
altered as to make the proper Mode-octave start with Sa as the 
initial note. 

Descriptions customarily given of Ragas arc often found to 
be wrong and misleading. 

Even when the customary description of a Raga is quite 
correct, it sometimes becomes difficult to ascertain whether it 
is so, on account of the fact that classical compositions arc often 
found, in which the proper Mode-octave of the Raga is exceeded 
in the main theme (Asthayi) of the composition, more than eight 
notes being used in it. Much circumspection is needed in such 
cases for ascertaining the proper Mode-limit of the Raga. A 
large number of compositions has to be examined for this 
purpose. The most important thing to be taken into considera¬ 
tion in such cases is the structure of the characteristic and 
complementary phrases constituting a Raga. If this is definitely 
known, no difficulty need be felt in ascertaining the Mode- 
octave, as great composers are quite careful about the structure 
of these phrases, even when they take the liberty of exceeding 
the Mode-limit. 

E. Tuning of Accompanying Instruments. 

(a). Conflict between theory and practice : Common- 
Initial Forms of Modes present certain difficulties from the 
practical point of view, which arise out of the well-established 
custom, in modern Indian music, of using drums as accompani¬ 
ments to both vocal and instrumental music, and the stringed 

12 
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instrament called TSnpur^ as accompaniment to only vocal 
music. The main purpose of the drums is to keep time. Drum¬ 
ming has been very highly developed in India and may be 
considered to be an art in itself. Besides keeping time, drums 
have another very important function to perform. The rhythm 
of music is expressed through them in almost unending forms 
and styles. Either two drums to be played separately by the two 
hands or a single one with two sides to be played similarly, are 
used according to the style of the music. The PakhwHi 
(called Mridanga in Sanskrit works) is used for the Dhrupad 
style of music and Tabla and BSLySh for the KheySl^ Tappa 
and other styles of music. The prevalent practice is to tune 
the right aide of the Pakhwaj or the Tabla, as the case may be, 
to Skadja (Sa) the first note of the Indian gamut. As this 
note is sustained throughout by means of the Tabla, it must be 
identical with one of the Tonics of the Mode in which the music 
is composed, unless it is to be endured as a continuous jarring 
sound. For the same reason the left side of the PukhtcSj or 
the BaySn ought to be tuned to the other Tonic of the Mode^ 
though little attention is usually bestowed on tuning this drum. 
Another instrument of great importance, which is considered 
as an indispensable accompaniment to classical vocal music, ie 
the TUnpurd, a stringed instrument of four wires. Two of these 
wires are tuned to Sa of the mid-octave, one to the same note of 
the lower octave and the fourth to Pa. These notes are sounded 
continuously close to the ear of the musician. By means of a 
device, known as the Jawdri^ the wires are made to produce a 
series of upper partials which can be distinctly heard. In order 
that the notes produced by these wires may be of help to the 
musician, they and their overtones must coincide with the notea 
of the Mode in which the music is composed. The prevalent 
tuning of the TdnpurS to Sa and Pa is, therefore, suitable only 
to the Primary First Scale, which has these notes as its Tonics. 
If another wire tuned to Ma is added, as it is done sometimes^ 
we get all the notes of this Scale from these three notes and 
their overtones. It needs hardly be pointed out that such tun¬ 
ing of the TsinpurE must be of immense help to the musician,^ 
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in singing the notes of the Scale in perfectly correct intonation. 
This tuning will not, however, be of much help in those Scales 
in which the third above one or more of the above-mentioned 
notes is a Minor Third, inasmuch us this note is not included in 
the upper partials of any one of those notes. These observations 
apply also to the tuning of the drums, which must be done in 
the same manner as it is done in the case of the Tanpura. It 
will be evident from what has been stated above that this tuning 
is applicable only to the Common-Tonic forms of Modes, which 
have Sa and Pa for their Tonics. Here we are faced with the 
difficulties involved in having to take dififerent notes as the 
initials of the different Modes, explained above. Here again we 
are confronted with a conflict between theory and practice. 
According to theory, as we find it propounded in all the autho¬ 
ritative works on music and almost universally accepted by 
musicians, every Raga has, for its Amsas, notes which are quite 
different from those of almost all other Ragas. This indicates 
the Common-Initial system. The anomaly may be accounted 
for, in the first place, by the ignorance of most musicians 
about the correct Amsas of the Ragas ; secondly, by the difference 
of opinion regarding them even amongst those who are cognisant 
with them ; and thirdly and mainly, by the inconvenience of tun¬ 
ing the instruments anew every time a Raga having Tonics which 
arc dffierent from those of the preceding one is sung. 
The aforesaid method of tuning may be a relic of the practice 
of that ancient period of Indian music, in which the Common- 
Inital Forms of Modes were unknown. If the Common-Initial 
system be, on the grounds set forth above, accepted as the 
proper system, means must be found out for introducing a 
method of tuning which is consistent with that system. 

(b). Solution of the problem : This problem of tuning 
drums and TcLnpuri^ is, however, not so formidable as it looks 
at first. There is no doubt that these instruments have to be 
tuned anew for every Raga which is written in the Common- 
Initial system. But, it is a remarkable feature of that system 
that it requires only ten different kinds of tuning for the one 
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hundred and forty Modes of the twenty Scales. It will 
be noticed from the Mode tables that First Modes of all the 
Scales have Sa and Pa, Second Modes have Ma and Nb, 
Fourth Modes have Ra and Pa, and Fifth Modes have Sa 
and Ma as their Tonics. Third Modes have either Ga and 
I>a or Go and Do, Sixth Modes cither Ga and Na or Go and 
Ko, and Seventh Modes either Ra and Da or Ro and Do 
as their Tonics. It will be further observed that First and 
Fifth Modes have Sa, Second and Fifth Modes have Ma, and 
First and Fourth Modes have Pa as their common Tonics. 
Some of the Third Modes and some of the Sixth Modes have 
Ga and others have Go, some of the Third and some of the 
Seventh Modes have Da and others have Do as their common 
Tonics. 

The aforesaid ten pairs of Tonics may be divided into 
three groups : 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Ra, Pa 

Ga,Na 

Go, No 

Sa, Pa 

Ga, Da 

Go, Do 

Sa, Ma 

Iia, Da 

m. Do 

Ma, Nd 




If a Tanpura or a drum be tuned to any pair of Tonics in 
one of these groups, the tuning can be changed to the pair 
next to it by either raising or lowering only one of the notes 
by a single tone, which is very easy to do. The exception is 
the alteration of the pair Sa, Ma to the pair Ma, Nd and 
rice versa. The note Sa has to be raised in one case and Nd 
has to be lowered in the other by about one octave, which is 
very difficult to do. To avoid this difficulty No may be placed 
in the lower octave (Nbi) which is rather an inconvenient 
position for it being beyond the Mode-limit. So long as a 
musician sings compositions in the same Mode of any number 
of Scales, there would be no need for change of tuning. If 
he wants to change the Mode, he will find little difficulty in 
re-tuning his Tanpura and drums, if he sings the Modes in the 
order in which their Tonics are placed in the above 
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groups. He will no doubt have to take some pains if he 
wants to pass from one group to another. The best course 
for avoiding this inconvenience is to keep ready at hand three 
TanpurUs and three drums tuned to one of the pairs of Tonics 
of each group. 

(c). Tuning in ancient India : A similar device of 
tuning drums in different ways was followed in ancient India. 
In Bharatiya Natya Shastra we find mention of three kinds 
of tuning for drums Intended for the three ancient Scales, 
the Madhyama, the Shadja and the^Gaiidhara Gramas. They 
were called Mayuri, Ardha Mayiiri and Karmaravi Marjanas 
respectively. Three drums called Pushkaras^ one of which 
was kept erect and called Urdhwa Pushkara^ and the other 
two called Dakshina and Hama Pusfikaras, were tuned to the 
three Tonics of each Scale®. These ancient methods of tuning 
will be explained in a subsequent chapter. 

The letters P and S in the following tables stand for 
Primary and Secondary Scales respectively. The Roman 
numerals after them indicate their numbers. E. g., PIV 
indicates Primary Fourth Scale. 

( Mode tables overleaf ,) 


6. It is interesting to note that the three notes of Mayurl 
tuning correspond exactly with the three notes constituting 
the Tonic chord of the European Major Scale. This shows 
the keen sense of tonality ancient Indians possessed. 
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F. COMMON-INITIAL MODE TABLES 


I. 

PRIMARY FIRST SCALE : 

_IConvftWfi—Prim. IV.] 


Mode 

Modal Notes 

Converting Note 

No 

PH 

PIV 

SI 

Sill 

1 

ISa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa' 

No 

Mi 

Go 

Do 

2 

Sa RS Gb Ma Pa Da Nb Sa* 

Do 

Ga 

Rb 

Pb 

3 

k Rb Go Ma Pa Do No Sa^ 

Po 

Rtv 

So 

Mo 

4 

Sa Ra Ga Mi Pa Dii Na Sa' 

Mil 

Si 

No 

Go 

5 

L Ra Ga Ma Pa [)a Nb Sa’ 

Go 

Na 

Do 

Rb 

« 

Sa Ra Go Mft Pa Do No Sa’ 

Ro 

Dll 

Po 

So 


Sa Rb Go Ma Pb Do Nb Sa’ 

So I 

Pa 

Mo 

Noo 


IL 

PRIMARY SECOND SCALE; 

_iConvcrae—^Prim. III.I 



. 

Converting Note 

Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 

PI 

piir 

PV 

SIV 

1 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da No Sa' 

Na 

Go 

Ma 

Do 

2 

Sa Ra Gb Ma PS Do Nb Sa’ 

Da 

Rb 

Go 

Pb 

3 

Sa Rb Go Ma Po Do No Sa’ 

Pa 

So 

Ro 

Mo 

4 

Sa Ra Ga.Mil Pa Da Na Sa’ 

Mi 

No 

8 A 

Go 

5 

L RS Go Ma Pa Da Nb Sa’ 

Ga 

Do 

No 

Rb 

6 

Sa Ro Go Ma Pa Do No Sa’ 

Ra 

Po 

Do 

So 

7 

Sa RS Ga Mi PS Da NS Sa’ 

Si 

Ma 

i 

Pa 

Nb 
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in. 

PRIMARY THIRD SCALE; 


[Converse—Prim. II.] 


Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 

(Converting Note 


PIT 

PIV 

PV 

SI 

1 

Sa Rji (to Ma Pa Da No 

Ga 

Do 

RS 

Na 

2 

Sa Rb Gb Ma Pa Do Nb Sa' 

Ra 

Po 

Sit 

Da 

3 

S.a RS Ga Mi Pa Da Na Sa» 

Si 

Ma 

Nii 

Pi 

4 

ait ;fc 

Sa Ra Ga MA Pa Da No Sa' 

Na 

Go 

Da 

MI 

5 

L Ra Go Ma Pa Do N8 Sa' 

* * 

Da 

R8 

pa 

Ga 

() 

Sa Ro Go MA Po Do No Sa* 

Pa 

So 

Ma 

Ra 

7 

Sa R^ Ga Ma PS Da NS Sa* 

Mi 

N8 

Ga 

Si 


IV. 

PRIMARY FOURTH SCALE 

[Converse—Prim. I.] 


Mode 

Modal Notes 

Converting Note 

No. 

PI 

PHI 

SII 

SIV 

1 

Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Do No Sa* 

RS 

Da 

Na 

Ga 

2 

Sa R8 G8 Ala P8 Do NS Sa’ 

ss 

PA 

Da 

RA 

3 

Sa RS Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa* 

NS 

Mi 

Pi 

Si 

4 

Sa Ra Go'MA Pa DA No Sa’ 

Do 

Gil 

MI 

Na 

5 

3|C ^ jf* 

Sa RS Go Ma Pa Do NS Sa* 

PS 

RA 

Ga 

Da 

6 

Sa Ra Ga MI Pa Da Na Sa* 

Ma 

Si 

RI 

Pi 

7 

Sa RS Ga Ma P^ Da NS Sa* 

GS 

NA 

Si 

Mi 
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V. 

PRIMARY FIFTH SCALE: 


Mode 

No. 









Converting 

Note 



Modal 

Notes 



pir 

Pill 

1 

* 

8a 

Rii 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sa^ 

NS 

Ra 

2 

Sa 

lio 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

* 

No 

Sal 

Do 

sa 

3 

S.T 

Ra 

cia 

Mi 

Pa 

* 

Da 

Na 

Sal 

pa 

Na 

4 

S:t 

lia 

Ga 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sal 

Ma 

Da 

5 

4- 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

Hi 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

Nb 

Sal 

Gb 

Pa 

6 

Sa 

Ro 

* 

Go 

Ma 

Po 

Do 

No 

All 

Rb 

Ma 

7 

Sa 

* 

Ra 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa' 

Sa 

1 

Ga 


VI. 

SECONDARY FIRST SCALE 

_ [Converse—Sec. IV.] 


Mode 

No. 









Converting 

Note 



Modal Note 



PI 

PHI 

SII 

1 

* 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

Ma 

♦ 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sal 

Ga 

No 

Do 

2 

Sa 

Rb 

Gb 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

Nb 

Sa^ 

RS 

Do 

Pb 

3 

Sa 

Ra 

III 

Ga 

Mi 

Pi 

* 

Da 

Na 

Sal 

Si 

Pa 

Ma 

4 

Sa 

* 

Ra 

Ga 

Ml 

* 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sa* 

Na 

Ma 

Go 

6 

* 

Sa 

Rii 

Ga 

* 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

Nb 

Sal 

Da 

Go 

Rb 

6 

Sa 

Ra 

♦ 

Go 

Ma 

Po 

Do 

* 

No 

Sal 


Ro 

So 

7 

Sa 

m 

Go 

Mo 

Pb 

Do 

Nb 

Sal 


So 

Noo 
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VIL 

SECONDARY SECOND SCALE ; 

[Converse—Sec. IIL] 


Mode 



Modal Notes 



Converting Note 

No. 





PIV 

ST 

srii 

SV 

1 

* 

iSa 

Ra 

Go 

Ma 

i|i 

Pa 

1)0 

Na 

Sai 

No 

[)a 

Ga 

Mi 

2 

Sa 

R6 

Gb 

* 

Ma 

Pb 

Da 

Nb 

Sa’ 

Do 

p. 

Ra 

Ga 

3 

Sa 

Rii 

* 

Ga 

Ma 

Pi 

* 

Da 

Na 

Sa^ 

Pa 

ML 

Si 

m 

4 

Sa 

» 

Rn 

Go 

MI 

* 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sa' 

Ma 

Ga 

Na 

Si 

5 

* 

Sa 

R6 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

Nb 

Sa' 

Go 

Rii 

Da 

Na 

6 

Sa 

Rt 

if! 

Ga 

Mi 

Pa 

Da 

i|c 

Na 

Sa' 

Ra 

Si 

Pi 

Di 

7 

‘ Sa 

DO \ 

i 

Go 

Mo 

Pb 

* 

Do 

Noo Sa’ 

So 

Nb 

Ma 

Pa 


VIII. 

SECONDARY THIRD SCALE 

[Converse—Sec. II.J 


Mode 

No. 



Modal 

Notes 



Co 

PI 

overt 

SII 

ing J 

SIV 

Tote 

SV 

1 

* 

Sa 

Ra 

Ga 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Do 

Na 

Sa’ 

Da 

Go 

No 

Rb 

2 

Sa 

Ra 

Gb 

Ma 

Pb 

Da 

Nb 

Sa' 

Pa 

Ro 

Do 

Sb 

3 

Sa 

Rb 

* 

Go 

Mo 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sa' 

Ma 

So 

Po 

Noo 

4 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

Mi 

★ 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa’ 

Ga 

No 

Ma 

Do 

5 

* 

Sa 

Rb 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

Nb 

Sa’ 

R.a 

Do 

Go 

Pb 

6 

Sa 

Ri 

* 

Ga 

Mi 

Pi 

Da 

Na 

Sa’ 

Si 

Pa 

Ra 

Ma 

7 

Sa 

Rb 

Go 

Ma 

Pb 

* 

Do 

Noo 

Sa’ 

Nb 

Mo 

So 

Goo 
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IX. 

SECONDARY FOURTH SCALE: 


I Con verse—Se e. I] 


Mode 

No. 









Converting 

Note 




Modal Notes 



pii 

PIV 

sni 

1 

* 

Sa 

Ru 

C,a 

Ma 

Pii 

Do 

No 

Sa' 

Da 

Go 

Na 

2 

Sa 

RS 

(38 

sj: 

Ma 

P8 

Do 

* 

N8 

Sa' 

Pa 

R8 

Da 

3 

Sa 

R8 

* 

Go 

Mo 

Po 

♦ 

Do 

No 

Sa' 

Ma 

So 

Pa 

4 

Sa 

* 

Ra 

Go 

MA 

* 

Pa 

DA 

Na 

Sa' 

Ga 

No 

Mi 

5 

* 

Sa 

R8 

Go 

* 

Ma 

Pa 

Da 

N8 

Sa' 

Ra 

Do 

Ga 

6 

Sa 

Ra 

* 

Ga 

m 

Pi 

Da 

* 

Na 

Sa' 

Si 

Pa 

m 

7 

Sa 

* 

Ra 

Ga 

Mi 

pa 

* 

Da 

N8 

Sa' 

Na 

Ma 

Si 


SECONDARY FIFTH SCALE 


Mode 

No. 


Converting 

Note 

Modal Notes 

Sir 

Sill 

1 

Sa R8 Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa' 

N8 

Ra 

2 

Sa Ri Ga MI Pa DI Na Sa' 

Da 

SI 

3 

Sa R8 Go Mo Pa Do Noo Sa' 

P8 

No 

4 

Sa Go MI Pa Do Na Sa' 


DA 

5 

Sa R8 Ga Ma P8 Da N8 Sa' 

G8 

Pa 

6 

Sa RI Ga. Ma Pi Da Na Sa' 

RS 

MI 

7 

Sa m Goo Ma P8 Do Noo Sa' 

S8 

Go 
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CHROMATIC 
GROUP A 

FIRST SCALE ; [Converse—Chrom. B, III.l 


Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 

1 

* 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

4: 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa^ 

3a 

Sa 

Si 


Ga 

Mi 

Pi 

♦ 

Da 

Sa* 

Sb 

Sa 

Rb 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

4t 

Do 

So 

Sa* 

4 

Sn 

Ka 

Ga 

Ml 

4= 

Pa 

No 

Na 

Sa* 

5 

★ 

Sa 

KM 

Ga 

Ma 

Do 

Da 

N^) 

Sa’ 

6 

Sa 

Ra 

* 

Go 

Po 

Pa 

Do 

4: 

No 

Sal 

7 

Sa 

R8 

Mo 

]\ra 

Pn 

4e 

Do 

Nc"> 

Sal 


XIL 

CHROMATIC 
GROUP A 

SECOND SCALE : (Converse—Chrom. B, TI.] 


Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 

1 

4c 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

4c 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sal 

3a 

Sa 

Si 

RS 

4c 

Ga 

Mi 

Pa 

4c 

Da 

Sal 

3b 

Sa 

R8 

Go 

Ma 

Po 

4c 

Do 

So 

Sa^ 

4 

Sa 

4c 

Ra 

Ga 

Mi\ 

4e 

Pa 

No 

Na 

Sa* 

5 

4c 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

4c 

Ma 

Do 

Da 

N8 

Sal 

6 

Sa 

Ro 

4c 

Go 

Po 

Pa 

Do 

4c 

No 

Sal 

7 

Sa 

<i< 

R^ 

Ma 

Mi 

PS 

* 

Da 

NS 

Sal 
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XIIL 

CHROMATIC 
GROUP A 

THIRD SCALE ; [Converse—Chrom. B, I. 


Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 

1 

* 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sa> 

3a 

Sa 

Si 

UK 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

4c 

Da 

Sa> 

Sh 

Sa 


* 

Go 

Mo 

Po 

Do 

So 

Sa> 

4 

Sa 

lia 

Go 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

No 

Na 

Sa* 

5 

Sa 

R8 

Go 

4c 

Ma 

Do 

Da 

N» 

Sa* 

6 

Sa 

Ra 

* 

Ga 

Pa 

Pi 

Da 

4t 

Na 

Sa* 

7 

Sa 

* 

RS 

Ma 

Mi 

PM 

4e 

Da 

NS 

Sa* 


XIV. 

CHROMATIC 
GROUP A 

FOURTH SCALE: [Converse - Chrom. B, IV.] 


Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 

1 

♦ 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

* 

Pa 

Do 

Na 

Sa* 

3a 

Sa 

Si 

Ra 

4c 

Ga 

Ma 

Pi 

* 

Da 

Sa* 

3b 

Sa 

R« 

4c 

Go 

Mo 

Pa 

4c 

Do 

So 

Sa* 

4 

Sa 

4c 

Ra 

Go 

Mi 

4c 

Pa 

No 

Na 

Sa* 

5 

4c 

Sa 

R8 

Ga 

Ma 

Do 

Da 

N8 

Sa* 

6 

Sa 

Ri 

Ga 

Pa 

Pi 

Da 

* 

Na 

Sa* 

7 

Sa 

Ra 

Mo 

Ma 

P» 

Do 

Noo 8a' 
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XV. 


CHROMATIC 
GROUP A 

FIFTH SCALE ; [Converse—Chrom. B, V.] 


Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 1 

i 


* 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

sit 

Pa 

No 

Na 

Sa^ 

3a 

Sa 

Si 

Ra 

* 

Ga 

Pa 

Pi 

Da 


Zb 

Sa 

R8 

* 

Go 

Po 

Pa 

* 

Do 

So 

Sal 

4 

Sa 

* 

Ra 

Mil 

Mi 

si: 

Pa 

No 

Na 

Sal 

5 

* 

Sa 

Go 

Ga 

Ma 

Do 

Da 

NH 

Sa’ 

7a 

Sa 

Si 

Ra 

Ma 

Mi 

PS 

* 

Da 

Sal 

7A 

Sa 

* 

R« 

Mo 

Ma 

PH 

lie 

Do 

So 

Sa’ 


XVI. 


CHROMATIC 
GROUP B 

FIRST SCALE: [Converse—Chrom. A, III.] 


Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 

1 

sit 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

Ga 

sjt 

Pa 

Da 

Na 

Sa’ 

2 

Sa 

Ro 

Ra 

Ma 

I>a 

Da 

* 

NH 

Sa’ 

3a 

Sa 

Si 

* 

Ga 

Mi 

Pi 

* 

Da 

Na 

Sa’ 

Zb 

Sa 

* 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

* 

Do 

No 

So 

Sa’ 

5 

Sa 

Rli 

Ga 

sit 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

Da 

Sa’ 

6 

8a 

Ra 

* 

Go 

MA 

Po 

Pa 

* 

No 

Sa’ 

7 

s. 

* 

BH 

Go 

Mo 

Ma 

lit 

Do 

NH 

Sa’ 
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XVII. 


CHROMATIC 
GROUP B 

SECOND SCALE : [Converse—Chrom. A, II] 


Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 

1 

* 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

Ga 

* 

Pa 

Da 

No 

Sa> 

2 

Sa 

R8 

RS 

Ma 

pa 

Do 

N8 

Sa^ 

8a 

Sa 

Si 

* 

Ga 

Mi 

Pa 

* 

Da 

Na 

Sa' 

3b 

Sa 

Go 

Ma 

Po 

* 

Do 

No 

So 

Sal 

5 

* 

Sa 

Its 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

Da 

Sa' 

6 

Sa 

Ro 

Go 

Ma 

Po 

Pa 

* 

No 

Sa' 

7 

Sa 

Ra 

Ga 

Ma 

Mi 

Da 

Na 

Sa' 


XVUI. 

CHROMATIC 
GROUP B 

THIRD SCALE ; [Converse—Chrom. A, L] 


Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 

1 

* 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

Ga 

3|C 

Pa 

Do 

No 

Sa' 

2 

Sa 

Rb 

Ra 

Ma 

pb 

Do 

Nb 

Sa' 

3a 

Sa 

Si 

* 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

* 

Da 

Na 

Sa' 

36 

Sa 

♦ 

Go 

Mo 

Po 

* 

Do 

No 

So 

Sa' 

5 

* 

Sa 

Rb 

Go 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

Da 

Sa' 

6 

Sa 

Ra 

Ga 

Mf 

Pa 

Pi 

* 

Na 

Sa' 

7 

Sa 

* 

iia 

Ga 

Ma 

Mi 

Da 

Nb 

Sa' 
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CHROMATIC 
GROUP B 

fourth scale ; [Converse—Chrom. A, IV.] 


Mode 

No. 

( 

Alodal Notes 

1 

41- 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

Ga 

♦ 

Pa 

Do 

Na 

Sa^ 

2 

Sa 


Ra 

Ma 

Po 

Da 

* 

Na 

Sa^ 

Sa 

8a 

Si 

* 

Ga 

Ma 

Pi 

Da 

Na 

Sal 

36 

Sa 

* 

Go 

Mo 

Pa 

* 

Do 

No 

So 

Sal 

6 

Sa 


Ga 

* 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

Da 

Sa’ 

6 

Sa 

Ri 

* 

Ga 

Mi 

Pa 

Pi 

* 

Na 

Sal 

7 

Sa 

* 

R^ 

Go 

Mo 

Ma 

4c 

Do 

Noo Sa^ 


XX 

chromatic 
GROUP B 

FIFTH SCALE ; [Converse—Chrom. A, V.] 


Mode 

No. 

Modal Notes 

1 

* 

Sa 

Ra 

Go 

Ga 

4c 

Pa 

Do 

Da 

Sai 

2 

Sa 

R8 

UK 

Ma 

P^ 

Pa 

No 

Sal 

3a 

Sa 

Si 

* 

Ga 

Ma 

Mi 

4c 

Da 

Na 

Sal 

3b 

Sa 

* 

Go 

Mo 

Ma 

* 

Do 

No 

So 

Sa' 

5 

Sa 

R8 

Ra 

Ma 

Pa 

Do 

Da 

Sal 

6a 

Sa 

Si 

Ga 

Mi 

Pa 

Pi 

* 

Na 

Sal 

6b 

Sa 

4: 

Go 

MA 

Po 

Pa 

No 

So 

Sal 





PART 11. 

MUSIC IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL INDIA. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

MUSICAL SYSTEM OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

In the preceding chapters endeavour has been made to 
explain the scientific basis of music. The principles enunciated 
therein are universal and applicable to all systems of music. 
We are, however, concerned in the present treatise with 
melodic music as it appears in the modern Raga system of 
India. This system is the product of an evolutionary process, 
which developed through long ages. For want of a reliable 
chronological data it is not possible to trace correctly the full 
story of that evolution. Attempt will, nevertheless, be made 
to give in the present chapter a rough outline of the ancient 
systems representing the earlier stages in the development of 
musical ideas in India, reserving for a subsequent chapter the 
treatment of the evolutionary process leading to the perfection 
of the modern conception of Ragas. 

A. PRE-JATI DEVELOPMENTS. 

Musical history of ancient India may be roughly divided 
into three periods, each of which extend over several centuries. 
They may be termed pre-Jati, Jati and Raga periods. We have 
very little information about the pre-Jati period which began 
just after the Vedic age several centuries before the Christian 
era. The only information regarding the condition of Indian 
music during this period is to be found in two chapters of 
NaradJya Shiksha,a work on Vedic prosody, a few stray verses 
in Bharatiya Natya Shastra and the seven compositions for 
instrumental music found in the Kudimiyamalai rock inscrip* 
tion of uncertain date. The Bharatiya Natya Shastra, which 
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belongs to the Jati period, appears to have embodied some 
traditions regarding music of the pre-Jati period. The descrip¬ 
tion given in the Naradiya Shiksha is very meagre and throws 
little light on the character of the music described in it. It 
would have been impossible to understand clearly the nature 
of that music without the help of Bharatiya Natya Shastra, 
though that work belongs to a later period. 

(a). Three Gramas : The oldest secular scale of India, 
known as the Shadja GrSma developed from the ancient tetra- 
chord in which the hymns of the Sama Veda were chanted. 
Later on another scale, called the Madhyama Grama, was added 
to the secular musical system. The third scale, known as the 
Gandhara Grama, was taken from the musical system of the 
Gandharvas, who according to legendary accounts, were a 
semi-divine people living in some part of the mountainous 
regions of the Himalayas. In the second khanda of the first 
Prapathaka of the Naradtya Shiksha it is mentioned that 
Narada holds that the Gandhara Grama originated in “Svarga^^ 
(heaven) and that its seven Murchhanas were sung by the 
Gandharvas. We find in Harivamsa that Narada, Krishna, 
Pradyumna and other Bhaima chiefs learnt Deva Gandharva 
Chhalikya music based on six Gramas including Gandhara 
Grama in the court of Indra^, Narada is traditionally believed 
to have belonged to the Gandharva race. It may be inferred 
from this tradition that it was Gandharva Narada who taught 
the Gandhara Grama to the Bhaimas. Narada has always 
been honoured as a great authority on music. There is a 
musical school named after him and several musical works arc 
ascribed to him. That a considerable portion of ancient Indian 


1. 

5RI ^5^ 4 ^ I” 

Harivamsa, Vishnu Parva, 
Ch. 89. 


IS 
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music was contributed by the Gandharvas is evident from the 
fact that music was called in ancient books Gandharva Vidya. 
The three Gramas mentioned appear to have been the sole 
basis of ancient Indian music for a long time. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the only three methods of tuning (marjana) of drums 
(pushkara) recognised in the ancient system were based on 
those three Gramas. These tunings were called Mayuri, 
Ardha*mayuri and Karmaravi Marjanas. These appear to have 
been the tunings popularly used for several centuries, as we 
find mention of the Mayuri Marjana in Malavikagnimitra, a 
drama by the great poet Kalidasa, belonging to the sixth 
century A I). The tradition about the three Gramas including 
the Gandhara Grama is so persistent that they are mentioned 
in some classical compositions of modern Hindusthani music. 
The tonality of the Gandhara Grama was, however, subse¬ 
quently forgotten and it came to be believed that it exists only 
in heaven and not in this world. In fact, however, it never 
disappeared, but was transformed into a derivative of the 
Shadja Grama called “Sadharita", which will be shown to be 
identical in tonality with Gandhara Grama. 

(b). Four Gramas: This transformation was effected 
by means of a process known as the Sadharana Kriya, which 
gave rise to two distinct scales from the two ancient Gramas. 
Though each of them possessed a distinct tonality they were 
considered not as different Gramas, but, as derivatives of the 
two ancient Gramas. Thus, not only the imported Gandhara 
Grama was preserved in the orthodox system, but a new scale 
was added to it. Ancient Indian music now came to recognise 
four different scales, which, as we shall see presently, corres¬ 
pond to the first four Primary Scales. The scale derived from 
Shadja Grama was called Shadja Sadharana or Sadharita and 
that derived from Madhyama Groma was called Madhyama 
Sadharana or Kaishika. Though these two new scales were 
never given the name “Grama” we shall, for the sake of con¬ 
venience, call them Gramas. These four Gramas were used 
in the five different sections of ancient dramas, as we find in 
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the following verses in the thirty-second chapter of Bbaratiya 
Natya Shastra :— 

3 ^mJT-iTRr: qssr: 5rfc!g% 

^ ^SIT UT5T \ 

ir*' 2 

“The two Gramas together with their Sadharanas arc 
to be used in the different sections of a drama for ex¬ 
pressing various sentiments. Madhyama Grama is to 
be used in the section called Jlukha, Shadja Grama 
in the Prati~>mukha section, Sadharita in the Oarbhay 
Madhyama in the Vimarsha^ and music in Kaishika in 
the Nirvahana section in order to express various 
emotions" 

Bh.N. S., Ch. 32. 

It should be pointed out that this reference to the four 
Gramas as basis of dramatic music relates to a period earlier 
than that of Jatis which became the basis of that music later 
on. The Natya Shastra bears clear evidence of several rehand¬ 
lings by which musical systems of different periods were incor¬ 
porated in it. The chronological sequence of these different 
systems must be judged from internal evidence, 

(c). Six Gramas ; It appears that two more Gramas were 
added to the aforesaid four. In Harivamsa mention is made of 


2. In the Kavyamala edition (p. 406) the word 4=WHis 
found at the end of the fourth line. We have substituted for 
it which is found in its place in manuscript A mentioned 

by Mr. Bhandarkar in Indian Antiquary Vol. XLI, p. 158 n. 2. 
Mr. Bhandarkar remarks that this manuscript is on the whole 
more trustworthy than those on which the printed edition is 
based (Vide Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, No. 28, Kudimiya- 
malai inscription on mnsic, pp. 228-37). 
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music based on Shad-OrUma (six scales)^. The names of 
these Gramas except that o£ the Gandhara Grama are not given 
in the book. Melodies based on these Gramas came to be 
called by some writers of a later period Shad-grama Bagas, 
These melodies came into existence long before modern 
Bagas were conceived. It is, therefore, to be presumed that 
the word Raga was originally used in a different sense. Medie¬ 
val Hindiisthani musicians, however, appear to have understood 
the word in its modern sense and started their theory of six 
Bagas on the basis of the ancient tradition of the Shad-Grama 
Bagas. 


3. The word “Shad-Grama-Raga is found in two places 
in the eighty-ninth chapter of the Vishnu-parva of Harivamsa. 
The famous Chhalikya Gandharva music was based on them. 
It is stated that this music was performed in the court of Indra 
in honour of his guest Sri Krishna, who himself played on the 
instrument called Hallishaka, while Narada played on the Veena. 
This music was highly appreciated and mastered by the 
Bhaimas, who brought it to India where it soon became very 
popular. An elaborate account of this beautiful music is given 
in the aforesaid chapters. In the ninty third chapter an inter¬ 
esting episode is given narrating the performance of this music 
by ladies of the Bhaima race in the court of the great Asura 
king Vajranabha. The Bhaimas were invited by this King to 
give dramatic performance in his court. The subject-matter of 
the drama was the legendary account of descent of the sacred 
river Ganga from heaven. These Bhaimas, who were expert 
dramatic players, singers and dancers included the sons of Sri 
Krishna Pradyumna and Shamba. The NandJ or prologue was 
performed by them in accompaniment with various musical ins¬ 
truments. Then the verses describing the descent of Ganga 
was recited by Pradyumna. This was followed by performance 
of Deva Gandharva Chhalikya music in the A-g^ndhUra-grUma^ 
raga by the ladles of the Bhaimas, describing the descent of 
Ganga. The Asuras were so much over-joyed that they repea¬ 
tedly stood up and cheered the performers. The verse in which 
the Qandhara Grama is mentioned is as follows :— 

g«iT i 
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(d). Seven Gramas : A seventh Grama was subsequently 
created. This is evident from the fact that Sharngadeva in his 
SangJta Ratnakara speaks of Sapta ^seven) Grama Ragas. This 
writer, who takes most of his materials from Matanga, Yastika 
and other earlier writers, places the seven Shiiddha Grama 
Kagas at the head of his list of Ragas, thereby indicating that 
these so-called Grama-Ragas were the earliest and the most 
famous of their kind. The names of these Grama Rs,gas as 
given by Shtirngdeva are identical with those given in the fourth 
Khanda of the first Prapathaka of Naradiya Siksha and in the 
rock inscription discovered at Kudumiyamalai in Southern 
India. These names are :— 

1. Shadja Grama 5. Sadharita 

2. Madhyama Grama 6. Kaishika Madhyama 

3. Panchana 7. Kaishika. 

4. Shadava 

It has to be pointed out that these seven arc neither called 
Ragas nor even Gramas except the first two either in the 
Shiksha or in the rock inscription. For the present we shall 
call them Gramas. In the following chapters we shall call them 
basic modes. The aforesaid khanda of the Shiksha evidently 
deals with a stage of development of Indian music which is 
later than that dealt with in the second Khanda referred to 
above, as find in it no mention of Gandhara Grama, Sadharita 
being mentioned instead. 

About the last two Gramas it is stated in the Shiksha that 
the notes of both are identical and that they are both derived from 
the Madhyama Grama. When Madhyama is taken as the predomi¬ 
nant (Nyasa) note it is called Kaishika Madhyama and whem 
Panchama is taken as such it is called Kaishika by Kashyapa^. 

4. 5 mi w^^i i 

Nar. Shik., 1, 4,10-11. 
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It thus appears that originally there were only six Gramas as 
stated in the Harivamsa. The seventh was introduced later 
on by Kashyapa. This Kaishika Grama of Kashyapa came to 
hold subsequently a very conspicuous position in Indian music. 
It is, as we shall see, practically identical with the Sadharana 
Grama of Sharngadcva and the Shuddha Grama of modern 
Hindusthani music. Mayuri, the most popular of the three 
Marjanas, was based on this Scale. 

(e) . Structure of the Gramas: We shall now try to 
ascertain the structure of these Gramas from the scientific point 
of view. No explanation of these scales is to be found in 
Naradiya Shiksha. No mention of Shrutis and Samvadi and 
Anuvadi relationships is made in this work. I'o understand 
these scales we must turn to the famous work Bharatiya Natya 
Shastra ascribed to sage Bharata, who is regarded as the 
greatest authority on everything connected with the ancient 
dramatic art of India. Some chapters of this work are devoted 
to the subject of music. The most important of these is the 
twenty-eighth chapter, which deals with the ancient Jati system. 

(f) . Twenty-two Shrutis : For the purpose of explaining 
the structure of the Gramas, Bharata divides the octave into 
twenty-two Shiutis. Controversy has sometimes been raised 
over the question whether the Shrutis were equal divisions or 
not. From the way in which Shrutis were taken freely from 
one interval and added to another one has to come to the 
irresistible conclusion that theoretically they were intended to 
be equal. But there is no evidence to show that in actual 
practice Indian musical instruments were ever equally tempered 
in twenty-two divisions in an octave. Stringed instruments, 
as described in musical works and also found in modern use, 
are provided with only eight to ten movable frets in an octave, 
which have to be shifted by the player in order to have chro¬ 
matic notes. These instruments are never marked according 
to Shruti divisions and the player has to depend solely on his 
own musical ear for tuning these frets. Apart from the great 
practical difficulty of tempering an instrument equally, which 
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reqaires, as it does, high mathematical acumen and mechanical 
skill, the above-mentioned facts alone go to show that Shruti 
divisions were never meant for practical use. The only object 
which the originators of the Shruti schme appear to have had 
in view was to give an approximate idea about the comparative 
lengths of intervals between different notes of the scale. 

(g). Samvadi, Anuvadi and Vivadi : These intervals 
have been put in Bharatiya Natya Shastra, under tliree cate¬ 
gories : Saravadi, Anuvadi and Vivadi. Great importance 
appears to have been attached by Bharata to the Samvadi rela¬ 
tionship in the formation of the Gramas. Two notes which had 
either nine or thirteen Shrutis between them were counted as 
Samvadi to each other. Two notes separated by twenty 
Shrutis were considered to be Vivadi to each other. All other 
relationships were counted as Anuvadi. In order to understand 
the significance of the aforesaid terms, we have to know how 
the Gramas were expressed by means of the Shrutis. The 
intervals between consecutive notes of a scale contained either 
four or three or two Shrutis. The Shrutis placed between two 
notes were considered to belong to the upper note. In the 
Shadja Grama the notes Sa, Ma and Pa had four Shrutis, Bi 
and Dha had three and Ga and Ni had two each. The alloca¬ 
tion of Shrutis in this scale may be shown thus :— 

Shadja Grama: 

SRGMPDNS^ 

3 2 4 4 3 2 4 

In the Madhyama Grama, which started with Ma, the notes 
Pa and Dha had three and four Shrutis respectively. In other 
words, Pa of Madhyama Grama was lower than that of 
Shadja Grama by one Shruti. The two Gramas, thus, differed 
from each other by a single Shruti. The Madhyama Grama 
would, therefore, stand thus ;— 


Madhyama Grama : 

MPDNSRGM 
3 4 2 4 3 2 4 
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It will bo observed that the note Ma of the Shadja Grama 
is separated from Sa by nine Shrutis. These two notes are, 
therefore, Samvadi to each other. The note Pa of that Grama 
is separated from Sa by thirteen Shrutis. These two notes are, 
therefore, also SamvadI to each other. The note Ma is the 
Fourth and the note Pa is the Fifth above Sa and they are 
said to be Samvadi to it. This word is exactly analogous to 
the word “consonant” (Saw=con, and Fad=sono). There is, 
therefore, no doubt that the word “SamvadP^ is equivalent to 
the modern scientific term “consonant". This term was applied 
only to the Fourth and the Fifth. It, therefore, implied perfect 
consonance. The ‘VivadP is likewise analogous to the word 
“dissonant", and is, therefore, equivalent to it. The third 
category called Anuvadi, consequently, included the imperfect 
consonances. Some vagueness and confusion has always existed 
regarding these relationships, as Bharata does not define them 
in terms of Shrutis. But, as true melody cannot exist without 
consonant Thirds and Sixths, it must be presumed that these 
intervals were felt to be the only real Anuvadi relationships 
by theorists and practical musicians possessing true musical 
instinct. This presumption is strengthened by the fact that the 
Madhyama Grama, which is, as we shall show presently, equi¬ 
valent to the European Diatonic Major Scale, was not a scale 
of Pythagorean intonation tuned by Fifths only. In order to 
demonstrate this fact let us place the notes of that Grama 
thirteen Shrutis apart from each other, starting from Ga. We 
thus get the series : 

G N M S 

13 13 13 

Here the chain of Perfect Fifths breaks, because the fifth 
note above Sa is not a Perfect Fifth, being only twelve Shrutis 
above it. This note Pa, which is the characteristic note of the 
Madhyama Grama, is distinctly mentioned to be not Samvadi 
to Sa. The ancient verse, which contains this clear statement, 
is quoted thus in the Natya Shastra : 

^ 
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“In the Madhyama Grama Samvada (consonance) exists 
between Panchama and Rishabha, and in the Shadja 
Grama Samvada exists between Shadja and Panchama" 

Bh. N. 28, 24. 

The implication is that in the Madhyama Grama Panchama 
is not consonant to Shadja as it is in the Shadja Grama. 
Starting from Pa we can get another chain of Perfect Fifths^ 
thus : 

P R D 
13 13 

This latter chain cannot be connected with the former 
except by means of a consonant Third. Pa is the Third 
between Ga and Ni, Ri is the Third between Ni and Ma, and 
Dha is the Third between Ma and Sa, Putting these Thirds 
in their proper places in the first series we get a series with the 
following Shruti intervals : 

G P N R M D S 
7 6 7 6 7 (5 

This chain is almost a replica of the Scale Heptad of Pri¬ 
mary First Scale, in which Major and Minor Thirds are placed 
one above the other alternately. There is, therefore, no doubt 
that the seven-Shruti intervals in the above series represent 
Major Thirds and the six-Shruti intervals Minor Thirds. It, 
thus, appears that the aforesaid two chains of Perfect Fifths 
were connected with each other by means of the Imperfect 
Consonances of the Thirds, which were called Anuvadl. A 
true appreciation of the consonant Thirds must, therefore, be 
presupposed if we are to assume that the Scale was correctly 
tuned®. The other two Anuvadt relationships the Major and 
the Minor Sixths can be obtained by inverting the Thirds, i,e. 
to say, by placing their lower notes an octave higher. The 

5. That Indian theorists and musicians had an instinctive 
appreciation of the importance not only of perfect but also of 
imperfect consonances in the field of music is proved by tiie 
facts that Ahobala in his Sangita Parijata, Hridaya Narayana 
in his Hridaya Prakasha and Srinivasa in his Raga Tatwa 
Vibodha have fixed the positions of the Octave, the Fourth, the 
Ilfth and the Minor Third on the Veeiia, which are quite 
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Shruti number of the Major Sixth would be sixteen (22 — 6=16) 
and that of the Minor Sixth fifteen (22 — 7 = 15) 

The difference between Perfect Fifth and Perfect Fourth 
is Major Tone, (i-5-^ = 1). Therefore, Major Tone would be 
represented by four Shrutis (13 — 9=4). The difference between 
Major Third and Major Tone is Minor Tone (f-5-l=*-W So it 
would be represented by three Shrutis (7-4=3). Semitone is 
the difference between Minor Third and Major Tone 
It would be represented by two Shrutis (6-4 = 2). The Shruti 
numbers of all the above-mentioned intervals are shown below 


in the order of their lengths ;— 
Intervals Shrutis 

Intervals 

Shrutis 

Major Sixth 

16 

Minor Third 

6 

Minor Sixth 

15 

Major Tone 

4 

Fifth 

13 

Minor Tone 

3 

Fourth 

9 

Semitone 

2 

Major Third 

7 




correct scientifically. We find the following passages in 
in Sangita Parijata : 








❖ 5ie 4 : 4 : 

Just in the middle of the Vecna, t.e. to say, its wire, which 
is set apart or tuned to produce the sound (of Sa) is the. Tara 
Sa. 1 he ratio of the lengths of the wires for these notes is 2 : 
]. The ratio of the vibration numbers of these notes is, there¬ 
fore, 1 : 2. Ma is to be placed at the middle of the wire 
between Sa and its octave. The ratio of wire lengths of Sa and 
Ma is thus 4 : 3 atid the ratio of their vibration-numbers is 
3:4. The whole wire being divided into three equal parts Pa 
is to be placed at the end of the first part. This gives the ratio 
of wire-lengths 3 : 2 and that of the vibration-numbers 
2 : 3. Ga is to be placed at the middle of the wire between Sa 
and Pa. This gives the ratio of wire-lengths 6:5 and that 
of vibration-numbers 5:6. It will thus be seen that Ga which 
was five Shrutis above Sa was a just Minor Third to it. The 
interval of eight Shrutis between Ga and Pa, therefore, repre¬ 
sented a just Major Third. 
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(h). Vadt and Amsa : Vad^ and other terms are thus 
defined by Bharata :— 

“VadJ is so called because it speaks {Le. sounds first and 
most often). Samvadi, is that which speaks together 
with vadi (t.e. to say, in harmony with Vadi), Vivadi is 
that which speaks against (Vadi); and Anuvadt is that 
which speaks after (Vadi).^’ 

From these definitions it is evident that Vadi was the prin¬ 
cipal note and Samvadi and Anuvadi were notes subservient to 
and intimately connected with it. It thus appears that Vadi 
owed its position of importance in the Scale on account of its 
ministration by those notes. 

About Vadi Bharata further states :— 

^ ^ ^ l” 

“That note, which is (taken as) the Amsa in a certain 
place, is the Vadi there”. 

This statement implies that there were more than one note 
in a scale, any one of which might be taken as the Amsa in a 
particular melodic composition. We, accordingly, find in 
Bharata^s description of Jatis that each of them is provided 
with more than one Amsa. Though no clear statement is made 
anywhere regarding the conditions of fitness of a note to be 
treated as an Amsa, we can infer those conditions from the 
rules regarding the use of transilient scales. According to those 
rules a note could not be omitted from a Jati melody if it was 
SamvSldi to the Amsa of that melody.®. 

C\ ^ \ 

Sf n 

3 u” 

Bh. N. 28. 66-68. 
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It appears from this that the criterion of an Amsa according 
to Bharata was the full complement of possible Samvadt notes 
in the scale. We have seen from a scientific analysis of scales 
that the criterion of an Amsa is the full complement of possible 
consonant notes, which are four in number, two perfectly and 
two imperfectly consonant, viz, Fifths and Thirds above and 
below it. According to the ancient Indian theorists possession 
of the two Perfect Consonances was a sufficient criterion for 
an Amsa, the Thirds having had to be supplied by the practical 
musician in accordance with the Shruti arrangement fixed for 
the scale. For the two Thirds the seven-Shruti and six-Shruti 
intervals served as good approximations. 

(i). Madbyama Grama : Following this ancient theory 
we can find out the Amsas of a Grama from its Samvadi inter¬ 
vals. It will be found that in the Madhyarna Grama each of 
the three notes Ma, Ni and Ri has two notes, which are 
Samvadi to it one separated from it by nine Shrutis and the 
others by thirteen. These three notes arc, therefore, the Amsas 
of the Grama being the Uttara, Adhara and Madhya Amsas 
respectively of that Scale. The Scale is shown below with the 
ratios of the intervals betweeii consecutive notes, the Amsas 
being marked by asterisks overhead : 

Madhyarna Grama. 
MPDNSRGM 

¥ S 4? 8 U I 

This Scale is plagal in character as it starts with its Uttara 
Amsa Ma. If we substitute S for M and put the ratios of the 

Of the seven cases mentioned in the above verses the first 
is not an instance of omission of Samvadi. Of the^ remaining 
six cases. Gandhara cannot be Amsa of the hexatonic form of 
Shadja-Madhyama as the omissible note Ni is Samvadi to Ga, 
in the next three Jatis Pa cannot be Amsa if its Samvadi Ri 
is omitted, in Shadji Ga cannot be Amsa if Ni is omitted and 
in the last-mentioned Jati Dha cannot be Amsa if its Samvadi 
Ri is omitted in the hexatonic form. 
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other notes to Sa we get the following Mode in Just 
Notation. 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da N8 Sa^ 

¥ ft I i ¥ 2 

This is the Fifth Mode of Primary First Scale or European 
Diatonic Major Scale. Though historically this Scale came 
later than Shadja Grama, the oldest Indian Scale, we have 
dealt with it first, not only because it is a better Scale, but also 
because it is more correctly expressed by means of Shrutis. 

(j). Shadja Grama: If we start from Ni of Shadja 
Grama, we get the following chain of Fifths : 

N M S P 

13 13 13 

Sa and Ma are Amsas of this Scale, because each of them 
has two Samvadis. If we now put the Thirds in this chain we 
get the following series of notes : 

N R M D S G P 
7 6 7 6 5 8 

The Thirds are quite correct upto Sa. But the characters 
of the Thirds between Sa and Ga, and between Ga and Pa are 
doubtful. In order to have a correct Scale the lesser interval 
of five Shrutis must be taken to represent a Minor Third and 
the larger interval of eight Shrutis must represent a Major 
Third^. The Shruti scheme is incapable of representing these 
intervals of the Scale correctly. The Shruti intervals of the 
lower pentachord of the Scale stand thus : 

S R G M P 
3 2 4 4 

If we put Ga one Shruti higher, we get:— 

S R G M P 
3 3 3 4 

The interval between S and G, being six Shrutis now 
correctly represents a Minor Third and the seven-Shruti inter- 

7. We have shown in the foot-note no. 5 that these inter¬ 
vals are in actual practice treated as just Thirds in tuning the 
Veena. 
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val between G and P represents a correct Major Third. But# 
the three-Shruti intervals become ambiguous. If a Minor Tone 
be subtracted from a Minor Third, we get an interval which 
has the ratio SJ (^-5-^^). This interval, which we have called 
Major Semitone, has not been hitherto noticed by any theorist 
or scientist. It is, as we see above, represented by three 
Shrutis, the same number which represents a Minor Tone. 
This anomaly is due to the inadequacy of the cycle of twenty- 
two for correctly representing all musical intervals, as we have 
shown in the third chapter. The cycle of fifty-three is the 
cycle which is not only capable of expressing all musical 
intervals, but also provides a basis for an equally tempered 
scale for expressing music in almost just intonation. The 
Shadja Grama would stand as follows in terms of divisions of 
this cycle called by us Anu-shrutis or nonatones : 

Shadja Grama: 

SRGMPDNS 
8 6 8 9 8 5 9 

The Major Semitone is represented by six Anushrutis and 
the Minor Semitone by five®. In Just Notation the Scale should 
be written thus :— 

Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Da N8 Sa^ 

% I I S ¥ 2 

It is the Fifth Mode of Primary Second Scale. 

It will be observed that both of the ancient Scales were 
plagal in character, the first and the fourth notes being Amsas 
in them. 

(k). Sadhurana and Kaishika Gramas : Wc shall now 
deal with the other two Scales derived from these by the pro- 

8. It will be observed that G and N are not Samvadt to 
each other as they are separated by thirty Anushrutis and not 
thirty-one. But, owing to defect of the Shruti system they 
appear as such being separated by thirteen Shrutis. 
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cess called Sadharana Vidhi. This process is thus described 
by Bharata : 

^ I ^ 5T»iT3RRR- 

^ np^qrtt 5T l" 

“Sadharana means intermediate of two notes. Why ? 
(Because) a thing which lies between two others is 
Sadharana ii.e., common to both.) 

There arc two Sadharanas : Svara Sadharana and 
Jati Sadharana. Svara Sadharana means the notes 
Kakali and Antara. 

Of these Nishada gets the name ‘Kakali^ when it is 
increased by two Shrutis, Nishada (is called by this 
name) and not Shadja, because it is the intermediate 
note. Commonness is (thus) shown. 

Similarly, Gandhara also gets the name Antara and 
not Madhyama, because it is intermediate between the 
two (notes)". 

Bh. N. 28. 

Though the line of reasoning is rather archaic, we are left 
in no doubt about the implication. The note Nishada becomes 
a four-Shruti note by taking two Shrutis from Shadja, and is 
called Kakali Nishada and not Kakali Shadja. It is Common 
to Nishada and Shadja, because it takes two Shrutis from each 
of them. Similarly, Gandhara taking two Shrutis from 
Madhyama, becomes Antara Gandhara and not Antara 
Madhyama. It is common (Sadharana) to Gandhara and 
Madhyama as it takes two Shrutis from each of them. 

It thus appears that Kakali Ni and Antara Ga were Ni and 
Ga sharpened by a Semitone of two Shrutis. Antara Ga was 
used as a real chromatic not4 in ascent, the natural Ga being 
used in descent, as will appear from the following passage :— 
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“Antara note must be always used in ascent, either 
sparingly or often but never in descent^^ 

Bh. N. 28, 37. 

Kakali Ni, on the other hand, was never used as a chromatic 
note. It had no use as an independent note. It had always 
to be used along with Antara Ga for a particular purpose. 
That purpose was to have “Svara Sadharana^^ as stated in the 
passage of the twenty-eighth chapter quoted above. “Svara 
Sadharana" was applied to both the Gramas as will bo seen 
in the following passages : 

?T^lT-JTT5r 

I"" 

“Sadharana is of two kinds, applied to the two Gramas. 
Shadja Sadharana in the Shadja Grama and Madhyama 
Sadharana in the Madhyama Grama. Sadharana, hero, means 
peculiarity of notes. 

The peculiarity referred to is that of the two notes Antara 
and Kakali. 

Of the four Scales mentioned in the passages of the thirty- 
second chapter quoted above two are the original Gramas and 
the other two their Sadharanas (Sadharanashrayam). These 
two Sadharanas are called Sadharita and Kaishika. The word 
“Sadharita^^ does not occur in the twenty-eighth chapter. The 
word “Kaishika^^ is mentioned in that chapter as an alternative 
name for Madhyama Sadharana, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing passages : 

era 3 sRtr-fl’hprraL 

“The Sadharana form exists also in the Madhyama Grama. 
Its name “Kaishika^' is derived from the fineness of its appli- 
* cation.^^ 
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The reference here is to the word "Kesha" (hair), an emblem 
of fineness, from which the word "Kaishika" is derived. Kai- 
shika of the thirty-second chapter being equivalent to Madhyma 
Sadharana, Sadharita of that chapter must be equivalent to the 
other Sadharana, i.e. Shadja Sadharana. The word “Sadharita" 
is the substantive from of the adjective word “Sadharana-krita" 
(made Sadharana) used elsewhere in the twenty-eighth chapter, 

Taking A and K to represent Antara and Kakali, the Shadja 
Grama altered by the Sadharana process would have the follow 
ing Shruti intervals : 

S R A M P T) K S’ 

3 4 2 4 3 4 2 

If we start from Ri of this Scale, we get the following scries 
of Fifths :— 

R D A K 

13 13 13 

As D and A have each two Samvadi notes, they are the 
Amsas of the Scale. If we now put the intermediate Thirds in 
their proper places, we get the series :— 

R M D S A P K 
6 7 6 7 6 7 

This chain in almost a replica of the Scale Heptad of Primary 
Fourth Scale, in which Major and Minor Thirds are placed one 
above the other alternately in the order reverse to that of the 
Primary First Scale. Sadharita is, therefore, equivalent in its 
tonality to the Primary Fourth Scale. S, which has two Samva- 
dis is the Madhya Amsa, D and A, being the Adhara and Uttara 
Amsas respectively. If on the analogy of the ather two Scales 
we start from the Uttara Amsa, Antara Gandhara, the Scale 
with the Shruti-intervals between its consecutive notes will 
stand as follows :— 


Sadharita: 


AMPDKSRA 
2 4 3 4 2 3 4 


14 
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If we now substitute Sa for A and put the ratios of the 
other notes to Sa, the Scale will stand thus in Just 
Notation :— 

Sa R^> Go Ma Pa Do No Sa^ 

% § I 8 ^ 2 

This is the Fifth Mode of Primary Fourth Scale. 

Wrong use of this Scale has been made in the rock inscrip¬ 
tion, as Ma, whicii cannot be an Amsa of the Scale, has been 
used as the NyRsa. 

The Madhyama Grama altered by the Sadharana process, 
had the following Shruti intervals :— 

M P D K S R A M 
3 4 4 2 3 4 2 

If we start from Pa of this Scale, we get the following 
chain of four Fifths :— 

P R D A 

13 13 13 

R and D are the Amsas of this Scale, as each of them has two* 
Samvadts. Putting the intermediate Thirds in their proper 
places in this chain we get;— 

P K R M D S A 
8 5 6 7 6 7 

In order to have a Scale of correct tonality the eight-Shruti and 
five-Shruti intervals of this Scale must be taken to represent a 
Major and a Minor Third respectively, as in the case of the 
Shadja Grama, both of these Scales containing a Major Semitone. 
If on the analogy of the three other Scales, we start from the 
Uttara Arasa D, we get the following Shriiti-intervals of the 
Scale which is called Kaishika in the Nstya-Shastra :— 

Kaishikaof Natya Shastra: 

DKSRAMPD 
4 2 3 4 2 3 4 

Correctly represented by Anushrutis this Scale will stand 
thus ;— 

DKSRAMPD 
8 6 8 9 5 8 9 
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If Sa is t&ken as the starting note, the Scale will appear as 
follows in Just Notation :— 

L Ra Go Ma Pa Do m Sa^ 

^8 S ! I I ^ 2 

This is the Fifth Mode of Primary Third Scale. It is called 
Kaishika Madhyaina in the Shiksha and the rock inscription. 
It has been wrongly used in the rock inscription, as S and M 
are treated in it as its two most prominent notes instead of D 
and R. 

(1). Four Gramas equivalent to four Primary Scales : 
The four Scales including the original Shadja and Madhyama 
Gramas and Sadharita and Kaishika derived from them 
by the Sadharana process are shown below :— 

The four ancient Scales of Natya Shastra. 

1. Madhyama Grama— MPDNSRGM 

3 4 2 4 3 2 4 

—Prim. I, 5. 

2. Shadja Giama — SRGMPDNS 

3 2 4 4 3 2 4 

—Prim. II 5. 

) ♦ ♦ 

3. Kaishika [DKSRAMPD 

(Ohaivaca Grama) ) 4 2 3 4 2 3 4 

—Prim. Ill, 5. 

4. Sadharita —[aMPDKSRA 

(Gandbara Grama) j 2434234 

—Prim. IV, 5. 

On the analogy of the two original Scales the two derivative 
Scales have been shown in their plagal forms to say, with 
their Uttara Amsas as the starting notes. On the analogy of 
the same Scales the third and the fourth Scales should be called 
after their starting notes Dhaivata Grama and Gandhara Grama 
respectively. Sadharita appears to have been actually called 
Gandhara Grama, when it was originally borrowed from the 
Gaudharvas. The name was subsequently abandoned when it 
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came to be regarded as a derivative of the Shadja Grama. This 
accounts for the popular notion that Qandhura Grama exists 
in heaven only and not on the earth. One of the reasons for 
the discontinuance of the name seems to be the inconvenience 
in using it, because the starting note of the Scale was Antara- 
Gandhara and not G andhara. Neither the Shiksha nor the 
Natya Shastra, which mentions it only once in the chapter 
named “Pushkara-vfidya^^ give any definition of Gandhara 
Grama. That the tonality of this Grfima was the same as that 
given above will be shown from its definitions, to be explained 
below, found in two later works : Sangita Makaranda ascribed 
to Narada and Raga Manjari written by the medieval theorist 
Vitthala, 

Kaishika does not appear to have been ever called Dhaivata 
Grama by which name it should have been properly called. 
But, there is no doubt that it has always been used in some form 
or other, though perhaps less often than the other three Scales. 
We shall see at the close of this chapter'that the Scale of Sri 
Raga as described by Kallinatha, the famous commentator of 
Sangita Ratnakara, was the Dhaivata GrSma in Sa-initial 
authentic form. 

The above-mentioned four were the only true Gramas in the 
sense of Scales with distinct tonality in ancient India and these 
are, as we have shown above, identical with the four Primary 
Scales. The other three modes mentioned in the Shiksha and 
the rock inscription, which were subsequently created and 
sometimes miscalled “Gramas", were in reality only diflPerent 
forms of some of the aforesaid four true Gramas. We shall see 
below that other forms of these ancient Scales camednto vogue 
at different periods before the whole system of Gramas was 
given up with the introduction of Melas. 

(m). Shadava and Panchama Gramas: The two modes, 
which were added to the four ancient Scales making up the 
so-called “Shad-Grama", which, subsequently called “Shad 
Grama Raga", led to the conception of “Shad Raga" (six Eagas), 
were obtained by substituting the ancient chromatic note Antara 
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Gandhara for the original Gandhara of the two original Scales. 
These two modes are mentioned as Shadava and Panohama in 
the Shiksha and the rock inscription. Both of these modes are 
found to contain the Antara Gandhara, which is indicated in 
the inscription by the syllable (A), the Kakali Nishada of 
the two Sadharana Gramas being indicated by the syllable 
(Ka). There is no mention in the Shiksha of the name of the 
particular Grama from which each of these modes was derived. 
The Shruti-intervals of the Shadja Grama would stand as 
follows if the Gandhara is altered to Antara :— 

SRAMPDNS 
3 4 2 4 3 2 4 

This is Madhyama Grama with S as the starting note 
instead of M. Shadava mode must be identified with this form 
of the Madhyama Grama, as S and M are found in the rock 
incription to be its most prominent notes. 

The ShrutWntervals of Madhyama Grama with Antara 
substituted for Gandhara would stand thus : 

MPDNSHAM 
3 4 2 4 3 4 2 

This is Sadharita with D and R as its Uttara and Adhara 
Amsas and M as the Madhya Amsa. Panchama mode of the 
rock inscription cannot be identified with this Scale, as S and 
P are used as its principal notes or Amsas. The notes R and 
P of this Scale must be raised by one Shruti in order to have . 
a correct Scale with which Panchama mode can be identified. If 
we make Panchama (=fifth), the real fifth note of this Scale» 
we get:— 

SRAMPDNS 
4 3 2 4 3 2 4 

It is the authentic form of the Shadja Grama, with its 
Adhara Amsa as the starting note. In order, however, to 
identify Panchama mode of the inscription with this* Scale 
we must assume that the rules regarding the distinction of 
three-Shruti and four-Shruti iMinor and Major Tones) was not 
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observed at this period of Indian music and that Scales were 
differentiated by their Amsas and the positions of the two- 
Shruti intervals (Semitones). This assumption becomes in¬ 
evitable when we take into consideration the manner in which 
the five modes other than Shadja Grama and Shadava are used 
in the compositions of the inscription. 

(n). Kaishika of Kasbyapa: Kaishika, the seventh 
mode of the Shiksha, is quite different in its tonality from 
Kaishika of the Natya Shastra explained above. Madhyama 
Sadharana is called by that name in the Natya Shastra. But, in 
the Shiksha it is called Kaishika Madhyama. We have seen 
above that Kashyapa created a new Scale with the same notes 
by fixing Panchama as the Nyasa (concluding note) instead of 
Madhyama. The Nyasa note P and another note S were the 
most prominent notes or Amsas of this Scale, as we find from 
their use in the rock inscription. In creating the new Scale 
Kashyapa clearly violated the rules of Shruti. • In order to have 
S and P as the Amsas the notes B and P of Madhyama 
Sadharana must be raised by one Shruti. If “Panchama^^ which 
is used as Nyasa, is to be made the real fifth note of this Scale 
it must start with S. The Scale will then be Madhyama 
Grama in its authentic form ; 

Sa-initial Authentic form of Madhyama Grama. 

SRGMPDNS 

4 3 2 4 3 4 2 

This is identical with the First Mode of Primary First 
Scale. Kashyapa's Kaishika must be identified with this Scale. 

The only valuable and intelligible information regarding the 
melodic use of the seven Gramas found in Naradiya Shiksha 
is that each of these Scales possessed a central note called Baga 
Swara which was to be used as the concluding note (Nyasa) of 
a melody based on it. An examination of the compositions 
for instrumental music given in the Kudimiyamalai rock 
inscription, shows that each piece in it is divided into four to 
seven sections. Each section contains sixteen phrases of four 
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notes. These phrases are called “Chatushprahsra Svaragama" 
(notes for four strokes), intended for stringed instruments 
played by striking the wires by a plectrum. Every phrase of a 
particular section concludes with the same note. All the sixteen 
phrases of the first sections of all the seven compositions end 
with Sa. This shows that Sa was regarded as one of the prin¬ 
cipal notes, «.e., Amsa of all the seven Scales. The other 
noticeable feature of these compositions is that all the phrases 
of the last sections of the compositions of five of the Qr^mas 
conclude with Ma and those of the remaining two end with Pa. It, 
thus, appears that Sa and Ma were the principal notes or Amsas 
of five of the Scales and Sa and Pa were the Amsas of the remain¬ 
ing two. We have seen that according to the tonality of the afore¬ 
said Scales as determined by their Shruti-allocations the only 
two Scales which have both Sa and Ma as their Amsas are 
Shadja and Shsdava Gramas. Of the other five only Madhyama 
Grama has Ma for its Uttara Amsa. None of the other Seales 
has either Sa or Ma as the Adhara or the Uttara Amsa. The 
use of Sa and Ma as the Amsas of some of these Scales is, 
therefore, a violation of the rules of Shruti. It appears that 
at some period of Indian music it had become the universal 
custom to use Ma as the concluding note (Nyasa) of all melodies. 
The use of Pa as NySsa of melodies in Kaishika and Panchama 
Gramas was evidently a bold departure from this custom at 
some later period. How are we to account for this custom ? 

(o). Vedic sanctity of Madhyama : Sa-Ma-Tonic forms 
of Gramas : We have seen in the fourth chapter that the 
bicentric character of Scales came to be recognised in Indian 
music since the earliest times. In a passage quoted in that 
chapter Sharngadeva characterises Sa and Ma as the two most 
important notes in the Scale ; the first, because it is the starting 
note and has a large number of Amatyas, i.e., Samvadis and the 
second, because it is unomissible. This non-omissibility of the 
note Madyama is, as we have seen, accountable to its identity 
witii the starting note of the Sama-Yedic descending tetrachord, 
from which the earliest secular Scale, Shadja Grama, was deve* 
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loped. This Yedic tradition about Madhyama was so persis-- 
tent in the popular mind that in the later Jati period it was 
considered unoinissible even in the Jstis in which it was not an 
Amsa. Bharata says in the Natya Shastra :— 

^52ft ff \ 

“Madhyama should never be omitted. It is the fore¬ 
most of the seven notes and unomissible" 

Bh. N., 28. 

It would appear from the above passage that in ancient 
times Madhyama was considered to be the most important note 
in the Scale. As such it was placed in the most prominent 
position in a melodic composition—its conclusion. The aesthetic 
eflFect of the Nyasa was appreciated, however faintly, so early 
as the time of the Shiksha. The use of Madhyama as Nyasa in 
the compositions in Shadja and Madhyama Gramas was quite 
correct scientifically, as it is an Amsa of these Scales. But, the 
significance of N yasa was lost when Madhyama was used as 
Nyasa in those later Scales in which it was not an Amsa. A 
sort of superstitious sanctity attached to the name was respon¬ 
sible for such wrong use of the note as we find in the rock- 
inscription. Subsequently, a reform appears to have been made 
in order to prevent this wrong use by putting the Scales in such 
forms that their Madhyama would be not only the real 
^‘Madhyama^^ or midnote but also the Adhara Amsa. For this 
purpose each Scale had to be made to begin with Shadja like 
the Shadja Grama. As all ancient Scales, being plagal in cha¬ 
racter, started with the Uttara Amsa, Madhyama the fourth 
note in this Sa-initial form of the Scale would become the 
Adhara Amsa, which could be used correctly as the Nyasa. 

Such transformation of the Madhyama Grama could be 
easily made by using Antara Gandhara in Shadja Grama, i.e» 
to say, by raising Gandhara by two Shrutis. This process of 
conversion has been mentioned by Bharata in the Natya 
Shastra. Two different processes for transformation of Gan¬ 
dhara Grama to Sa-initial forms are found in two works of 
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different periods. One of them is the Sangita Makaranda as¬ 
cribed to Nftrada and the other is Raga Manjari of Vitthala. 

Conversion of Shadja Gr&ma to Madhyama Grama is 
thus described by Bharata :— 

"aw. #siT 

Murchhaua of Shadja Grama becomes a Murchhana 
of the other of the two Gramas (i.e. Madhyama Grama) 
if Gandhara is made Dhaivata by adding two Shrutis 
to it^^ 

By this process Gandhara became a four-Shruti note. As a 
chromatic note it is called Antara. In the above passage its 
name is converted to Dhaivata in order to have a Murchhana of 
Madhyama Grama at a different part of the Veena as, we 
shall see in the next chapter. Bharata must have been 
aware of the fact that if the name of Antara Gandhara, which 
was frequently used as a chromatic note, was not altered to 
Dhaivata we would have a different form of Madhyama Grama 
with Sa as the starting note instead of Ma. We find the use 
of this form of Madhyama Grama in Shadava Grama of the 
rock inscription in which Sa and Ma are used as its Amsas. 

(p). Gandhara Grama in Sangita Makaranda and Raga 
Manjari : Transformation of Gandhara Grama into Sa-initial 
form is found in the following definition of that Grama given 
in Sangita Makaranda, a later work ascribed to Narada :— 

I 

^ ct gfir: i 

9. We have substitued the word * for the word ‘ 
in the second line as found in the printed edition of Gaekwad^s 
Oriental Series No. XVI, because it is impossible for Nisbada 
to take a Shruti from Panchama. It must be a copyist's mistake 
in the manuscript, owing to similarity of the two words. We 
have also substituted gftp" for «m^S^^)^in the third line 
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*‘If one Shruti is taken from each of the notes Ri and 
and Ma and added to the Shrutis of Gandhftra and 
one Shruti of Dhaivata is added to the Shrutis of 
Nishada, then the Grama so formed is called Gahdhara 
Grama by Muni Narada. This Grama is used in heaven 
and not on earth/^ 

Sangita Makaranda. 

If these alterations are made in the Shadja Grama which 
was the ancient Scale of Origin, we get the following Shruti- 
intervals between the consecutive notes :— 

SBGMPDNS' 

2 4 3 4 2 3 4 

Vitthala, a medieval theorist of the Southern School of 
Indian music, gives in his RagaManjari a definition of Gandhara 
<3-rama, which he attributes to Yastika, a famous theorist of the 
early Raga period. The verse runs as follows :— 

^Tcl: II"' 

“Where Ri and Dha are put in the positions of Ga and 
Ni; NiandMa in those of Laghu Sa and Laghu 

and ‘ for in the fourth line in the light of similar 

verses found in Sharngadeva's Sangita Ratnakara, which were 
evidently taken from Sangita Makaranda. These are the 
verses: ^ 

n 

^ ^ gftD i 

5T II"" 

S. R, 1, 4, 0-5 

It will be observed that except the second line these verses 
arc almost indcntical with those of Sangita Makaranda, which 
must be the source of Shamgadeva's verses. Evidently, he bor¬ 
rowed it from a similar wrong manuscript in which the word 
" was put in the second line. Failing to make out any 
sense, he appears to have changed the whole line and put in new 
words in order to give a sensible meaning to the line. By 
•doing this he created a Scale which admits of no rational expla¬ 
nation. The Shruti-intervals of this Scale are 2. 4. 3. 3. 3. 4. 3. 
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Pa and Oa in the position of Ma, it is Ga grama 
according to Yastika". 

Baga Manjari, 40. 

In Vitthala's scheme of notes, Laghu Sa and Pa are notes 
one Shmti lower than the original notes. They are, therefore, 
three-Shruti notes. With these notes the Scale of Origin stands 
4ihus 

SRGMPDNS' 

4 2 4 3 4 2 3 

In the above passage the positions of Sa and Pa are not 
mentioned. They must be put in the positions of Bi and Dha> 
the only two remaining notes. By substituting these notes for 
those of the above Scale and starting from Sa, we get:— 

SRGMPDNS' 

2 4 3 4 2 3 4 

The Gsindhara Grama, as defined above by Yastike, will be 
found to be identical with that defined by Narada in Sangita 
Makaranda. 

(q). The three ancient Gramas in Sa-Ma-Tonic Plagal 
forms ; Shruti-allocations of the Sa-Ma-Tonic Plagal forms 
of the three ancient Scales are shown below :— 

Sa-Ma-Tonic Plagal forms. 

Shadja Grama S R G fM P D N S' 

3 2 4 4 3 2 4 

Madhyama Grama SRAMPDNS' 

3 4 2 4 3 2 4 

sic ^ 

Gandhara Grama SRGMPDNS' 

: 2 4 3 4 2 3 4 

It will be observed that Gandhara Grama contains four 
peculiar notes viz.. Iwo-Shruti Ri, three-Shruti Ma, two-Shriiti 
Dha and three-Shrnti Ni. No special chromatic names appear 
to have ever been given to these notes. Use of this Scale must, 
therefore, have always been very difficult for musicians. Not¬ 
withstanding this difficulty this and the other two Scales served 
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very well the purpose for which they were created, viz, making 
Madhyama the true mid-note of the Scale and an Amsa, so that 
it might be used as the concluding note with perfect aesthetic 
effect. We, consequently, find these Scales used even in the 
Jati period. The three Ddichyaba Jatis, viz., the Shadjodl- 
chyaba, the Madhyamodichyaba and Gandharodichyaba must 
have been based on these Scales. The names of these Jatis 
indicate that they were based on the three ancient Gramas in 
forms, which had the same notes as the Amsas, as will appear 
from the fact that all of them had Ma as their Nyasa (conclu¬ 
ding note) according to traditional ancient practice. 

(r). Important reform : Panchama brought to promi¬ 
nence : A further stage of development in Indian melody was 
reached, when it was discovered that the rule of using the single 
note Madhyama as the concluding note of all melodies was an 
unnecessary handicap and that other notes of the Scale could be 
used for that purpose, maintaining the traditional sacredness of 
Madhyama by only treating it as unomissible. The first breach 
of the rule was made in Panchama Grama, in which Pa was 
made the Nyasa, instead of Ma. The second breach is found 
in Kashyapa^s Kaishika Grama. A very important reform in 
musical ideology was made by making the two ancient gramas 
“authentic'^ in form, by starting from the Adhara Amsa. the 
orininal Gramas being, as we have seen, “plagal^' in form, 
having the Uttra Amsas as their starting notes. The plagal form 
of all ancient Scales is, as we have shown, traceable to their 
tetraehordal origin. The authentic form brings to prominence 
the constituent pentachord of a Scale by placing it at the begin¬ 
ning. These forms, therefore, mark an advanced stage in the 
developement of musical ideas. ^ 

Of the three ancient Scales Shadja Grftma has undergone 
only one transformation in its Sa-initial authentic form repre¬ 
sented by Panchama Grftma of the Shiksha. Each of the other 
two Scales have undergone two transformations. The first 
transformation of Madhyama Grama is found in its Sa-initial 
plagal form, represented by Shadava Grama of the Shiksha and 
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the second in its Sa-initial authentic form represented by 
Kashyapa^s Eaishika Grama. The Madhyama Grama attained 
its greatest popularity in this latter form. The first transfor¬ 
mation of Gandbara Grama is seen in its Sa-initial plagal form 
described by Narada and Yastika ; and the second in its Bi¬ 
initial plagal form explained below. The Sa-initial plagal form 
of Gandhara Grama was obtained by a process, which was 
rather complicated and difficult to remember. A plagal form 
which is obtainable by a process easier and more convenient 
for recollection appears to have been felt necessary. This want 
was supplied by the Ri-initial plagal form of the Scale, This 
form was obtained by lowering Sa and Pa of the Shadja Grfiraa 
by one Shruti and starting from Ri. This was the first of the 
two steps in the process adopted by Yastika explained above. 
This form can be obtained also by lowering only Sa of the 
Madhyama Grama by one Shruti. Gandhara Grama was used 
ill this form in the Jati period. It is shown below :— 

Ri-initial Plagal Form of Gandbara Grama. 

RGMPDNSR 
2 4 3 4 2 3 4 

B. Marjanas. 

In the thirty-fifth^® chapter of the Natya Sbastra named 
^‘Pushkara Vadya” (Playing on drums), we find a description of 
three “Marjanas” or methods of tuning drums for the three 
ancient Gramas. Playing on drums in accompaniment to music 
is an ancient Indian practice. This art attained a very advan¬ 
ced state of development in ancient India. In modern India 
two drums are used. These are, either two separate small 
drums placed vertically (called Tablaand Bay an in Hindusthfini 
music); or the two ends of a single large drum placed horizon¬ 
tally (called Mridanga or Pakhwaj), and played by both hands. 
In ancient India three drums were played together, probably 
one by the left hand and the other two alternately by the right 

10. In the Kavyamala edition the chapter is numbered 
thirty-five ; but, in Easht edition it is numbered thirty-one. 
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hand. These were called pushkaras. It seems that two of the 
drums were the two ends of a large drum like the modera 
Mridanga, and placed horizontally like it and the third was a 
small drum like the modern Tabla and placed erect probably on 
the lap of the player and called *^Alingya^\ The three drums 
were tuned to three different notes of a Scale. There were 
three methods of tuning these drums. These methods were 
named as follows :— 

■‘There are three Marjanas in Pushkaras based oa 
(different) notes, which are called Mayuri, Ardha 
Mayuri and Karmaravi" 

The Scales on which these three kinds of tuning were based 
are stated as follows.; 

"urzjpr 

3 II"" 

“Mayuri is in Madhyama GiUma, Ardha in Shadja 
(Grama) and Karmaravi in Gandhara (Grama) based on 
Sadharana"". 

The notes to which the drums were tuned -are thus charac¬ 
terized :— 

cT ^ ir li 

“The notes, which, being based on Shruti Sadharana^ 
can be sustained, arc thus used in tuning. The remai¬ 
ning notes (of the Scale) are variable"". 

What the word “Shruti Sadharana"" exactly means is not 
clear. It, however, appears from the context that the notes, 
to which the three drums were tuned, were distinguished from 
the other notes of the Scale and were capable of being sustained 

11. This verse is taken from the Kashi Sanskrit Series 
edition (1929) of the Nat\a Shastra. We have substituted 
*‘fSrrs"" for ‘ which is inappropriate in the context. 
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throughout a melodic composition, like the pedal notes of 
European harmonic music. The clear inference from this is 
that these notes were analogous to the Tonic and the Dominant 
of European music, which were used as pedal notes. In fact, 
these notes were the Amsas of the GrSma on which the tuning 
was based, as we shall see presently. 

(1) . Myuri Marjana : The notes to which the three 
drums were tuned in Mayuri Murjana were as follows :— 

“Gandhara is to be on the left (pushkara), Shadja on 
the right pushkara and Panchama is to be on the upper 
(Pushkara). These are the notes of MayurP\ 

The notes Shadja and Panchama are the Amsas of Kashya- 
pa^s Kaishika, which is, as we have seen, the Sa-initial authen¬ 
tic form of Madhyama Grftma and identical with the First 
Mode of Primary First Scale, That Mayurt held the foremost 
place among MarjanUs is evident from the fact that it is given 
the first position in the above passages. Primary First Scale, 
thus, came to hold its legitimate position of pre-eminence at 
this early period of Indian music. It is also remarkable that the 
Third between the Adhara and the Uttara Amsas came to be 
recognised as a third Amsa of a Scale. 

(2) . Ardha Mayuri Marjana: In the Ardha Mayuri 
Marjana the drums were tuned to the notes given in the 
following verse : 

^ 


12 . This verse is taken from the Kashi edition of the 
Natya Shastra, which appears to be more correct than the 
corresponding verse of the Kavyamala edition. We have 
substituted the word for the word which is clearly 

a misreading, as Madhyama has been recognised as an Amsa of 
Shadja Grama since the earliest times. 
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“Shadja is to be on the left Pushkara, Madhyama on 
the right and Dhaivata on the upper Pushkara in 
Ardha Mayurt Marjana”. 

Dattila states that Dhaivata is an unomissible note in Shadja 
Orama'®. It is the Third between the A msas Ma and Sa. It 
is, therefore, the Madhya Amsa of the Shadja Grama. 

’ (3). Karmaravi Marjana: The notes of Karmaravt 
Marjana are stated to be as follows : 

3?Tf^ mczr J4 

^‘Tlie notes on which Karmaravi is based are Rishabha 
on the left pushkara, Shadja on the right Pushkara and 
Panchama on the upper. 

Nishadha, which is Anuvadi to these notes and related 
to the Raga Swara of the Jati, is to be used in the 
Marjana of the Alinga^^ 

The second verse is very significant, inasmuch as, it is the 
only place, so far as we have been able to ascertain, where the 

important position which Anuvadi relationships held in ancient 
Indian music is clearly brought to light. Here we find that the 
note which was Anuvadi to the Adhara and Uttara Amsas 
of a Scale was also counted as an Amsa, and deserved a place in 
one of the accompanying drums. The word “Jati” in this verse 
refers to the Karmaravi Jati, from which the Marjana derived 
its name ; and the word “Raga-Swara” refers to the Amsas of 
that Jati. The Amsas of this Jati, as we find from the Natya 
Shastra, were Rishabha and Panchama. The note Nishada 
is related (anvita) to both of them as Anuvadi. It is the Third 
between them and is, therefore, to be considered as an Amsa. 

13. ^ 3 

apTTfeiT 3 

Dattila, 20. 

14. These verses are taken from the Kashi edition of the 
Natya Shastra. 
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As the Madhya Amsa of the Scale it had to be placed in the 
drum called Alinga. That Ri, Pa and Ni were considered as 
Amsas of the Scale on which this Marjana is based, is further 
proved by the fact that these notes were also the Amsas of 
Panchami Jati, the note Ni being used in it as the Apanyasa 
and Pa as the Nyasa. The use of Shadja in one of the drums 
as mentioned in the first verse evidently refers to a wrong 
older practice, which was sought to be corrected by the sub¬ 
stitution of Ni mentioned in the second verse. 

The three notes of each of the above-mentioned Marjanas 
correspond to the notes of the Tonic chord of European harmonic 
music, which includes the Tonic, the Dominant and the Mediant 
corresponding to the Adhara, the Uttara and the Madhya 
Amsas respectively. Continuous sounding of the three drums 
almost simultaneously was, therefore, tantamount to continuous 
souuding of the Tonic chord with the music which the drums 
accompanied. This harmonic use of the drums continues till 
the present day, though the drum for the Mediant has been 
discarded. The ancient methods of tuning drums explained 
above bespeak a remarkable sense of tonality which can be 
profitably cultivated even by modern musicians'®. 

The forms of the three ancient Gramas, on which the 
aforesaid three Marjanas were based, are shown below with 
their Amsas and correct Shruti-allocations :— 

Forms of the Gramas 
used in the Marjanas. 

Madhyama Grama SRGMPDNS •••-Mayuri. 

4 3 2 4 3 4 2 

Shadja Grama SRGMPDNS •••-Ardha Mayuri. 
3 2 4 4 3 2 4 

* * 9K 

Gandhara Grama RGMPDNSR ...-Karmaravi. 

2 4.3 4 2 3 4 

16. The prevalent custom among modern musicians of 
India is to always tune the Tabla to Sa, the starting note of the 
Scale, even where it is not Amsa. Least attention is usually 

16 
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G. JATL 

A description of the Jati system is given at the end of the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Bharatiya Natya Shastra. It will be 
found to be full of inconsistencies and mistakes when examined 
in the light of the principles laid down as the basis of the 
system. It would appear from this that the description 
embodies the system in its last stage of decay. Fortunately, 
however, the principles, on which the system is based, are stated 
in terms clear enough and by making necessary corrections and 
modifications in the light of these principles we can have a 
fairly correct idea of the original system. The greatest diffi¬ 
culty arises from the fact that all the Jatis are put under one 
or the other of the two ancient Scales in their original forms, 
though a cursary view will show that many of the Jatis, cannot 
be based on these Scales either in their original or any other 
recognised forms. Another great difficulty lies in the fact that 
some of the Jatis arc provided with more and others with less 
than three Amsas, only three out of eighteen Jatis being given 
three Amsas. In one of the Jatis all the seven notes of the 
Scale, including the two omissible notes, arc mentioned as 
Amsas. 

(a). The ten characteristic features : A general idea 
about Jatis can be had from its ten features stated below 

^ ^ =*1 5WT II” 

“Features of Jatis are of ten kinds : Graha, Amsa, 
Tara,*Mandra, Nyasa, Apanyasa, Alpatva (sparseness), Bahutva 
(frequency), Shadava, and Auduva". 

Graha is defined as the Amsa that is placed at the beginning* 
It has, therefore, no existence separate from the Amsa, being 

paid to tuning o£ the Bay an. These unscientific practices can 
be accounted for by either indiftcrence, or, in most cases, igno¬ 
rance of the Amsas of the Scale on which a composition is 
based. 
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only one of its functional names. Amsa, was considered to be 
the most important note in a Jati. We, however, find in the 
description of Jatis that most of them possessed more than one 
Amsa. It was, therefore, a generic name applied to these notes, 
each of which could be used as the most prominent note. When 
used in this special function in a particular melody it was 
called the “Vadi^^^®. So, it appears that one of the Amsas was 
made to function both as the “Graha” and the “Vadi" in a 
particular melody. The word “Amsa” is, however, often found 
to be used in the sense of a Vadi. 

Nyasa was the concluding note of a Jati composition. 
Apanyasa was the final note of the penultimate sub-section or 
phrase^ 

Tara was the upper limit of the range of notes used and 
Mandra was the lower limit The rule regarding the upper 
limit does not appear to be either clear or definite. This rule 
does not seem to be of much importance. The rule regarding 
Mandra is, on the other hand, quite clear and definite. Great 
importance appears to have been attached to it, as we shall see 
presently. 

Shadava means hexatonic and Auduva means pentatonic. 
These are features of great importance, inasmuch as they are 
of material help in ascertaining the tonality of the Scale on 
which a Jati is based. 

Alpatva means rarity and Bahutva means frequency. 
Alpatva was of two kinds ; first, Langhana, i,e. total omission, 
in Shadava and Auduva Jatis of notes which are not Amsas or of 
notes which attain Antara-marga ; and second, AnabhyUsa^ Le. 

16. ‘ 2fr ^ ^ ^ i'’ 

17. '52irat 

“s??T-*i^sq5qRt 

Anga (lit. limb) means a section. Here it must be taken to 
mean the last section. Apanyasa was placed at the end of 
the first half of this section. 
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non-repitition of weak notesIt is clearly laid down that an 
Amsa could never be omitted. Gandhsra had to be omitted in 
ascent when Antara was substituted for it. Bahutva refers to 
frequent use of Amsas and other strong notes. These features 
are only occasionally mentioned in the descriptions of the Jutis 
and are not, therefore, of much help in ascertaining their 
character. 

Amsa, Nyasa, Apanyasa, Shfidava, Auduva and Mandra arc, 
therefore, to be considered as the six essential features of a Jati. 

It will appear from the passages of the Natya Shastra 
describing the ten Lakshanas (characteristics) of Amsa, quoted 
in the fourth chapter, that it held the foremost position of 
importance in a Jslti. The special melodious character (Raga) 
of a Jati is said to reside in its Amsa. In the passage descri¬ 
bing KarmUravi Murjana quoted above the Amsa is characte¬ 
rised as the Jati-raga-svara. 

Nyasa was considered to be a note of equal if not greater 
importance in a Jati. In fact, it was more characteristic of a 
Jati than the Amsa, as will appear from the fact that the seven 
Shuddha Jatis were named Shadji, Arshabhi, Gandhari etc., 
after the seven notes of the Scale, which were their NyUsas. 
This was the only unchangeable feature of a Jati. It is laid 
down that for creating a Vikrita Jati from a Shuddha Jati all 
its features except the Nyasa can be altered^®. This shows 
that every Jati was characterized by a single Nyasa, whereas 
its Vadi might be chosen from amongst several Amsas. 


[3W5TRt] 

The correct reading must be which has been put 

within brackets. The word xlntara-marga seems to refer to 
Antara and Kakali. Gandhfira and Nishfida were omitted in 
ascent when Antara and Kakali were substituted for them. 


19 . 
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The feature called Apany^sa was, as its name indicates, 
akin to and closely related to Nyasa. It effected co-ordination 
of the last two sub-sections or phrases, by responding to the 
Nyasa, which concluded the last sub-scction or phrase. Just 
like the Nyasa it was always one of the Amsas. In some Jatis 
the same Amsa was* used as both Nyasa and Apanyasa. But, 
this usage appears to have been inconsistent with the original 
scheme. This will be evident from the rule about Maudras. 
It is stated as follows about them 

fltTfer 520^ 5 ^ 

“Movements (downwards) of the Mandras are of three 
kinds. It may go down upto the Amsa, or upto the 
Nyasa or up to the Apanyasa. There can be no move¬ 
ment upto Amsa, where it coincides with the Nyasa ; 
in that case, there can be only two kinds of movement'^. 

It appears from this that in some cases the same note could 
be used both as the Nyasa and the Amsa, i.e. to say, the Vadt. 
The clear implicalion is that the Nyasa and the Apanyasa were 
different notes in the original scheme. This rule was quite 
correct from the aesthetic point of view ; because, satisfactory 
co-ordination of the two phrases was possible only where two 
different notes, closely related to each other, were placed at 
the ends of those phrases, as is the practice in modern Raga 
music. 

We find from the descriptions of the Jatis that almost 
invariably the Nyasa and the Apanyasa were amongst notes 
mentioned as Amsas. Every Grama having only three Amsas^ 
as we have seen from the rules of Marjana, every Jati based on 
it had also only three Amsas. Usually, therefore, one of these 
was used as the Yadi, another as the Nyasa and the third as 
the Apanyasa. As the same note might be used both as the 
Yadf and the Nyasa, all the three Amsas might be used as the 
Yadt. But, as the Apanyasa must be a note different from the 
Nyasa, only the two Amsas which were not used as the Nyasa 
could be used as the Apanyasa. It, therefore, follows, that 
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every Jati had according to the original scheme three Amsas, 
one Nyasa and two Apanyasas. 

(b). Number of Jatis originally twenty-one : Eigh¬ 
teen Jatis have been described in the Natya Shastra. These 
arc stated to have altogether sixty-three Amsas, twenty-one 
Nyasas and fifty-six Apanyasas. As, according to the rules 
explained above each «Jati must have one Nyasa, the total 
number of Jatis must originally have been twenty-one. But, we 
find only eighteen Jatis mentioned. It appears that three of 
the original Jatis were somehow lost or their names forgotten. 
In order to make up the total number twenty-one, one extra 
Nyasa was given to Sbadja-Madhyama Jati and two to 
Kaishiki Jati. In the absence of separate names, the first of 
these must be considered to be a combination of two distinct 
Jfitis and the second a combination of three. 

Each Jati having three Amsas, the total number of Amsas 
was sixty-three (21X 3 = 63). 

The total number of Apanyasas was forty-two, as each Jati 
had two Apanyasas. But, the total number is stated to be fifty- 
six. It appears from this that one extra Apanyasa was added 
to each of the fourteen Vikrita Jatis, thus making up the total 
number fifty-six (424-14=56). This implies that the Amsa, 
which was used as the Nyasa came to be used also as the 
A panyasa. This change made by later theorists was evidently 
a contravention of a fundamental rule of Jatis. 

The changes effected in the Amsas of Jatis was of a most 
serious character, as they made the tonality of the Scales, on 
which the Jatis were based, uncertain and doubtful. It would 
liavc been almost impossible to ascertain their tonality unless, 
fortunately, the omitted notes of the hcxatonic and pentatonic 
forms were in most cases correctly recorded and preserved. 
We find in the descriptions of the Jatis that the numbers of 
Amsas belonging to them vary from one to seven. A Jati with 
a single Amsa is quite consistent with the fundamental princi¬ 
ples ; because, in practical use only one Amsa could be used as 
the Vadl. But, to provide a Jati with more than three altema- 
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tive Amsas is to make the tonality of the Scale on which it is 
based ambiguous and uncertain. The last stage of decay of the 
system was reached when all the seven notes including the 
omissible ones were made Amsas of Shadja MadhyamS Jati. 
An ingenious scheme was devised by some clever theorists in 
order to make up the traditionally fixed total number of Amsas, 
The eighteen Jatis were divided into six groups of three and 
Jatis included in these groups were provided with gradually 
increasing numbers of Amsas from one to six. These numbers 
added together give the number twenty-one 34-4+ 

5 + 6 = 21). This number multiplied by three gives the number 
sixty-three^^. "J'his distribution of Amsas amongst Jatis in 
arithmetical progression, however interesting, is incompatible 
with the scientific theory of the structure of Scales. We 
have seen that the number sixty-three can be arrived at by the 
simple process of multiplying* twenty-one the number of original 
Jatis by three, the number of Amsas, which legitimately belongs 
to each Jati. The above scheme, however, so far as it appears 
from the extant text of the Natya Shastra, was not correctly 
worked out, as we find in this treatise that the group having 
five Amsas include four Jatis, that only one Jati has six Amsas, 
and that a Jati with seven Amsas, which is inconsistent with 
the scheme, is interpolated. 

(c). Transilient forms of Jatis ; A remarkable sense of 
tonality was manifested by the originators of the Jati system in 
their appreciation of the significance of hexatonic forms of 
Scales. All the Jatis except four arc described as either 

11 

mi uH^sfq ^ 

N. S. 28, 99-100 

, The inclusion of the group of Jatis with seven Amsas make 
the total number of Amsas eighty-four. It is, therefore, clearly 
-an mterpolation. 
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Shsidava or both Shadava and Auduva. It is noteworthy that 
the note to bo omitted in the Shadava form of a Jati was 
invariably one of the two notes to be omitted in its Auduva 
form. This shows that ancient theorists were instinctively 
conscious that omission of only one of the two notes was com¬ 
pulsory. So, a Shadava Jati could be used as Auduva and vice 
versa^ as will be found from the following: passage : 

ii" 

“Those (Jatis) which consists of five notes are some¬ 
times used as Shadava and those which contain six 
notes are sometimes made Audava". 

This usage was quite in accord with the scientific rule of 
compulsory omission of one of the two notes making a false 
Third in a Scale and of optional * omission of another note 
bearing a particular relationship with it, mentioned in a prece¬ 
ding chapter dealing with transilient Scales. We have seen in 
that chapter that omissibility of a note depends entirely on the 
tonality of the Scale, particular notes being omissible in a Scale 
of a particular tonality having particular notes as its Amsas.. 
The Scale on which a Jati is based and its Amsas can, therefore,, 
be correctly ascertained if its omissible notes are known. 

(d). The six basic Gramas : In the descriptions of Jati& 
given in the Natya Shastra we find altogether seven pairs of 
omissible notes. These are RD, NG, PR, DG, SP, PS, and GN. 
The notes to be omitted in the hexatonic forms are placed first 
in these pairs. This explains the difference between two pairs 
of same notes, e,g., NG and GN. The pair RD is omissible in 
the Sa-initial authentic form of Madhyama Grama (Kaishika 
Grama of Kashyapa). The pairs NG and PR are omissible in 
the Shadja Grama. The pair DG is omissible in the Ri-initial 
plagal form of Gandhara Grama, which we shall call Karmarav? 
Grama. The pair SP is omissible in the original form of the 
Madhyama Grama. The pairs PS and GN are omissible in 
Madhyama Sadharana or Dhaivata Grama. 
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These Scales are shown below in Just Notation. The 
false Thirds are indicated by means of braces overhead and 
the Amsas and omissible pairs of notes are shown in separate 
columns. The original Gandhara Grama which seems to have 
been sometimes used is also shown :— 

• t-t Q 

1. Kaisliika Grama : § '| 111 .So 

♦ I « ^ -o p.^ 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa' - S,Q,P - RD; MN 

2. Shadja Grama : _ 

♦ ♦ r 1 

Sa Go Ma Pa Da m Sa^ - S,M,D - NG ; PR 

3. Karmaravi Grama: 

Ra Go Mk Pa Dk No Sa Ra - R,P,N - DG; SM 

4. Madhyama Grama: _ 

Ma PS Da m L RS G8 Ma - M,N,R - SP; GD 

5. Dhaivata Grama : 

♦ * I I 

Da m Sa m Ga Ma PS Da - D,R,M - PS; GN 

6. Gandhara Grama: 

Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa Rk Ga - G,D,S - NM, RP 

(e). Examination of Jatis : An examination of the Jatis 
as described in the current text of the Natya Shastra in the 
light of the forms of the ancient Scales shown above will show 
that some of the descriptions are so insufficient or full of 
mistakes that it is either impossible or very difficult to find out 
the Scales of these Jatis. It is mentioned in the following 
passage that the two chromatic notes Antara and Eakali are 
sometimes necessary for expressing the Jatis : 

*‘The two kinds of Antara process give expression to* 
the Jatis" 


Bh. N., 28, 83. 
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The two Antara processes referred to here are evidently the 
raising of the two notes Gandhara and Nishada by two Shnitis, 
which convert them to Antara and Kakali. These processes, 
as we have seen above, give rise to the Sadhfirana forms of the 
two ancient Scales. Unfortunately, these processes are now¬ 
here mentioned in the descriptions of the Jatis. Nevertheless, 
if the Scales of the Jatis can be ascertained from the other 
features, the two chromatic notes can be supplied where needed. 
The only Scales which contain the Antara and Kakali, are the 
Kaishika, the Dhaivata and the Gandhara Gramas. 

Nine of the Jatis have one to throe Anisas. The Scales of 
these Jatis can be easily ascertained if the other features are 
correct. The tonality of the Scales of the remaining nine Jatis, 
which contain four to seven Amsas is ambiguous. 

The theory about admixture of two or more of the seven 
Shuddha Jatis giving rise to the eleven Vikrita Jatis is of no 
help in ascertaining the Scales, as combination of Jatis of 
different Scales is inconceivable. We have, therefore, to rely 
for this purpose on those two features of Jatis which are un¬ 
alterably fixed, viz., Nyasa and omissible notes. 

Three Jatis are found to have been based on the Shadja 
Grama. These are Shadjt, Shadja-Madhyania and Shadjo- 
dichyava, their omissible notes being N, NG, and PR respect¬ 
ively. The Auduva form of Shadji is not mentioned, ft may 
be had by omitting either NG. or NM. If NG be taken as the 
omissible notes, the Scale of the Jati would be Shadja GrUma 
and if NM be taken as the omissible notes, then the Scale of the 
Jati would be Gandhara Grama in its original form, with Antara 
and Kakali. Shadji would, thus, represent two different Jatis, 
one with S,M and D and the other with S,G and D as the Amsas. 
There is no doubt that it originally belonged to Shadja Grama, 
which was the earliest Scale. But, from the prominence given 
to G it would appear that Shadjf of Gandhara Grama became 
more popular than that of Shadja Grama. Shadja-Madhyama 
is an anomalous Jati having two Nyasas and seven Amsas. As 
the omissible notes are N and G, its Scale must be Shadja Grama 
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and its Amsas S, M and D. If S be taken as the Nyasa, there 
would be no difference between it and the Shadji Jati. So, M 
must be taken as the Nyasa. ShadjodJchyava, which also has 
M as its Nyasa, is distinguished from the last-mentioned Jati 
by its omissible notes P and R. 

Naishadi Jati is based on Madhyama Qrama in its original 
form. Its omissible notes are stated to be same as those of 
Dhaivatt, which are P and S. These notes must be taken in 
the inverse order, and S taken as the omissible note for the 
Shadava form. The Amsas must bo N, M and R instead of 
N,G and R as found in the text. 

The very name of Madhyama Jati would suggest that it 
belongs to Madhyama Grama. But, from the description given 
it is easier to connect it with Dhaivata Grama. It is, however, 
almost inconceivable that there was no Jati of Madhyama Grama 
with its principal note Madhyama as the Nyasa. We must, 
therefore, conclude that some serious misreadings have been 
made in the text. It is stated in the description of Panchami 
Jati that its omissible notes are the same as those of Madhyama 
JatL We shall sec below that Panchami Jati belongs to 
Karmaravi Grama and that, consequently, its omissible notes 
are D and G. The omissible notes of Madhyama Jati were, 
therefore, those notes taken in the inverse order, G and D 
and not G and N as given in the text. The latter two are 
omissible notes of Dhaivata Grama and the former two those 
of Madhyama Grama. N of the text must be taken as misread¬ 
ing for D. 

The Kaishika form of Madhyama Grama appears to have 
given rise to the four Jatis: Kaishiki, Shadja-KaishikI, 
Gandhart and Rakta-Gandhari. R and D are mentioned as 
the omissible notes of Kaishikt, Gandhari and Rakta- 
Gandhari. No mention is made of the omissible notes of 
Shadja-Kaishiki. R and D are, however, mentioned, as 
its weak notes. S, G and P are stated to be its Amsas. There 
is, therefore, no doubt that this Jati belongs to Kaishika 
Grama. A good deal of confusion has been made in the 
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deacriptioii oi Kalshikl Jati, wliich appears to have held pro¬ 
minent position amongst Jatis, being the first Jati based on the 
most popular Scale. It is provided with six Amsas, which 
include one of the omissible notes D. Three notes are given 
as Nyasas, viz., P, G and N. We have seen that P was the 
Nyasa, which characterized the Kaishika Grama of the Shiksha 
and the rock inscription. P was, therefore, also the Nyasa of 
I\.aishiki Jati, which was directly derived from that Grama. 
G might also be used as the Nyasa of another Jati of the same 
name as it is one of the Amsas. But, this Jati is useless as it 
cannot be distinguished from Gandhari Jati, which has G for 
its Nyasa. N, which is not as Amsa of Kaishika Grama, 
cannot be a Nyasa of Kaishiki Jati. G is stated to be the 
Nyasa of Shadja-Kaishikt Jati. This Nyasa makes it indis¬ 
tinguishable from Gandhari. The prefix ‘Shadja^ of its name 
clearly points to the fact that the real Nyasa of the Jati was 
that note. Rakta*Gandhari is indistinguishable from G andhari. 
Its distinctive features appear to have been forgotten at the 
time its description was written. 

Three Jatis were based on the Karmaravi Grama: 
Karmaravi, Panchami and Andhri. Though the omissible 
notes of ICarmaravi Jati are not mentioned, there is no doubt 
that it was based on the Grama of that name, as its Amsas are 
stated to be R and P. Panchami also was based on that Grama, 
as the same two notes are mentioned as its Amsas and those 
notes together with N are stated to be its Apanyasas. Its 
omissible notes are stated to be same as those of Madhyama 
Jati, viz, G and N. These should be D and G. Pis mentioned 
as Nyasa of both Panchami and Karmaravi. This renders 
them indistinguishable. In order to distinguish it from 
Panchami, which must have P for its Nyasa, Elarmaravi should 
have for its Nyasa R, which is the starting note of the Grama 
from which it derives its name. Andhri has S as the omissible 
note and B, P and N are included in the four notes given as 
its Amsas. It, therefore, belongs to Karmaravi Grama. S and 
M are the omissible notes of one of the Anduva forms of 
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KarmaravJ Grama. Bat, M is not mentioned as an omissible 
note on account o£ its traditional unomissibility. G, which is 
stated to be the Nyasa, is not an Amsa. Its Nyasa should be 
N, as K and P are the Nyasas of the other two Jatis of this 
Grama. 

Dhaivata Grama gave rise to the two Jatis : ArshabhJ, 
and Dhaivati. Dliaivati Jati is almost correctly described in 
the Natya Shastra. Its omissible notes are stated to be P and 
S, and Amsas R and D. The Nyasa is D and the Apanyasas 
are R, M and D, which are the three Amsas of Dhaivata Grama. 

The omissible note in the Shadava form of Arshabhi Jati is 
stated to be N. The other note omissible in the Auduba form 
is stated to be P. This is evidently due to misreading of the 
manuscript, as we find in Sangita Ratnakara that S and P are 
the omissible notes of this Jati. The Amsas are stated to be 
R, D and N. The word “Saptama” (N) must be a misreading 
of *‘Madhyama" 

The three Udichava Jatis, as stated above, belong 
to the three ancient Gramas in their Sa-initial plagal forms. 
Shadjodichyava is, therefore, based on Shadja GiTima in its 
original form, as stated above, Madhyamodichyava Jati 
belongs to Madhyama Grama arrived at by substituting Antara 
for Gandhara of Shadja Grama as found in Shadava Grama of 
the Shiksha, Gandharodichyava is based on the Sa-initial 
Gandhara Grama arrived at by different processes adopted by 
Narada and Yastika, which have been explained above. 

The descriptions of Gandhara-Panchami and Nandayanti 
Jatis are too meagre for ascertaining the Scales on which they 
are based. 

(f). Descriptive table of fifteen Jatis : An approxi¬ 
mately correct idea of the original Jati scheme may be had 
from the descriptions of the fifteen Jatis given below : 
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The two notes given in the last colamn are the omissible 
notes of the Auduva form of a Jati. The omissible note of the 
Shadava form is the first of these notes. 

The feature called Mandra has not been shown in the above 
descriptions of Jatis, because, as seen above, any one of the 
three Amsaa can be used as the Mandra. 

D. MURCHHANAS. 

The earliest mention of Murchhanas is found in the second 
Khanda of first Prapathaka of Naradiya Shiksha, which con¬ 
tains names of twenty-one Murchhanas of the three ancient 
Grflmas. 

The seven Marchhanas of Gandhara Grama were forgotten 
along with the Grama at a laccr period. Though Murchhanas 
came into existence long before the Jati period, they were of 
no use in the Jati scheme, in which no mention is made of them. 
Their true significance does not appear to have been perceived 
until about the close of the Jati period. 

The Jati scheme may be said to have been founded mainly 
on the melodic effect of the Nyasa in different positions in the 
octave used in a melodic composition. As only an Arnsa could 
be used as a Nyasa, those forms of the known Scales were taken 
as basis of the Jati scheme, in one or more of which each one 
of the seven notes of the gamut functioned as an Amsa. Thus, 
S was an Amsa of Shadja Grama and Kaishika, B was an Amsa 
of Madhyama Grama and Karmaravi, and so on. All the 
seven notes of the gamut were thus available for being used as 
the initial note (Mandra) of the melodic octave. A particular 
note used as Nyasa did not, therefore, indicate a particular 
position in the melodic octave. Thus, S the first degree of 
Shadja Grama became the third degree of the melodic octave 
of Shadji when it had D as its Mandra or starting note. This 
Shadjt was indistinguishable from the Gandhari, in which S 
was the first degree and G the true third degree. Under these 
circumstances, the distinction of Jatis indicated by their Nyasas 
became illusory and meaningless. That distinction would 
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become real only i£ the melodic octaves of all Jfttis started with 
the same note. The absence of such a rule frustrated the very 
object of the Jati scheme. Consequently, the scheme collapsed 
when this draw-back came to be clearly perceived. 

In view of the importance of Nyasas the eighteen Jatis 
might be reduced to seven, Jatis having the same note as Nyasa 
being put under a single head. For example, Shadja-Kaishiki 
might be considered to be only a different variety of ShadjJ. 
In fact, according to the original plan all the Vikrita Jatis were 
considered as only derivatives of the seven Shiiddha Jatis. The 
scheme may, therefore, be considered to consist of only seven 
Jatis based on the seven notes of the gamut. When the above- 
mentioned defect of the scheme was realised the basis of classi¬ 
fication was sliifted from the Nyasas to the Mandras. Instead 
of the seven notes of the gamut being taken as the Nyasas they 
were taken as the Mandras. The rule regarding Mandras had 
to be relaxed and everyone of the seven notes of the Scale came 
to be regarded as fit for being used as the Mandra. Each Scale, 
thus, gave rise to seven different MurchhanUs, in which the 
Amsa appeared in all possible positions capable of producing 
different melodic effects as Nyasa. When this aesthetic sig¬ 
nificance of Murchhanas was understood, a new scheme was 
evolved out of the ancient scheme of the Shiksha, which ulti¬ 
mately supplanted the Jati system. 

(a). Murchhanas in Naradiya Shiksha and Natya 
Shastra : The unusual forms of some of the ancient Scales, 
which had to be taken as the basis of the Jati scheme, became 
useless for the new scheme. The two oldest Scales and the 
two Scales derived from them were taken as the basis of this 
scheme. Each of the two original Scales gave rise to seven 
Murchhanas with the seven notes of the Scale as their Mandras 
or starting notes®*. The fourteen Murchhanas of the two 
Scales were given distinctive names. 

21 Sharngadeva states in the sixth Prakarana of first 
Adhyaya (chapter) of Sangita Ratnakara as follows :— 
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The names of these fourteen Murchhanas mentioned in the 
Natya Shastra are given below :— 


Shadja OrUma Madhyama Orcima 


Mandra 

Murchhana 

Mandra 

Murehhand 

S ... 

Uttaramandra 

M ... 

Saubiri 

N - 

Rajani 

Q ... 

Harinashva 

D ... 

Uttarayata 

R ... 

Kalopanata 

P ... 

Shuddhashadja 

S ... 

Shuddhamadhy a 

M • 

Matsarikrita 

N ... 

MargJ 

G 

Ashvakranta 

D ••• 

Pauravi 

E ... 

Abhirudgata 

P ... 

Hrishyaka 


Naradiya Shiksha gives the names of Murchhanas of 
Gandhara Grama in addition to those of the other two. 
The names of only five of the Murchhanas of Shadja 
Grama given in the Shiksha are the same as those of the Natya 
Shastra stated above. The names of all the other Murchhanas 
are diflTerent. For some reason or other, the earlier names of 
most of the Murchhanas appear to have been discarded and the 
names of the Natya Shastra came to be universally used in the 
post-Jati period. 

We have seen that Gandhara Grama was replaced by 
Sadharita, a derivative of the Shadja Grama. No separate 
names for Murchhanas of this Grama were, therefore, needed. 
These were called Sadharana-krita Murchhanas of the Shadja 
Grama. Similarly, Murchhanas of the Dhaivata Grama were 

^Tn this Prakarana the first note of a Murchhana is 
called Mandra”. 

Sharngadeva seems to imply by the statement that the word 
*'Mandra'^ is used in this sense in that Prakarana only. But, 
he used the word in this sense in almost all of his descriptions 
of Bagas of his time. In modern times the word is used in the 
sense of lower octave. But, in ancient music it was always used 
in the sense of first note of a Murchhana. This will be proved 
by the following passage of Sangita Makaranda: 

^arsi 

*11^ o’* 


16 
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called Sadharana-krita Murchhanas of Madhyama Grama. This 
will be seen clearly from the following: verse of Natya Shastra. 

“The Murchhanas of the two Gramas are made Sadha- 

rana when Kakali and Antara are put in them”. 

N. S. 28,35. 

(b). Shadeva and Auduva Murchhanas : The fourteen 
Murchhanas of the two Gramas could not only be made Sadha- 
rana but also Shadava (hexatonic) and Auduva (pentatonic) as 
we see in the following passage :— 

“The fourteen Murchhanas are of four kinds : full, 

hexatonic, pentatonic and Sadharana>made”. 

We have seen that most of the Jatis had one hexatonic and 
one pentatonic form. These transilient forma of Jatis were, 
as we have shown, in most cases scientifically correct. It appears 
to have been subsequently discovered that every Scale had two 
hexatonic and two pentatonic forms. The result of this disco¬ 
very is found embodied in an almost comprehensive scheme of 
hexatonic and pentatonic Murchhanas, called Shadava and Aud¬ 
uva Tanas, which but for a few unfortunate mistakes, manifests 
a remarkable keenness of the musical faculty of the originator. 

The false Thirds of the four ancient Scales and the omissible 
pairs of notes arising from them have been shown above in 
dealing with Jatis. The omissible notes of Shadava and Auduva 
forms of these Scales are shown below separately in order that 
the correctness of Shadava and Auduva Tanas of the Natya 
Shastra can be examined. 

Omissible Notes 




Sksdava 

Auduva 

1. 

Shadja Grama 

P;N 

PR;NG 

2. 

Gandhara Grama •** 

N;R 

NM;RP 

3. 

Madhyama Grama 

S; G 

SP ;GD 

4. 

Dhaivata Grama *** 

G;P 

GN;PS 
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A Shadava Grama can have only six Murchhanas, as there 
are only six notes in it, which can be used as starting notes. 
Likewise, an Auduva Grama can have only five Murchhanas. 
There being two Shadava and two Auduva forms of a Scale, 
it can have twenty-two transilient Modes, twelve of them being 
Shadava and ten Auduva. The four Scales, therefore, have 
altogether eighty-eight transilient Modes. 

It will be observed that the omissible note N is common to 
the Shadava forms of both Shadja and Gandhara Gramas. As 
these two Gramas are counted as one in the Natya Shastra, the 
Gandhara Grama being considered in it as the Sadharana-Krita 
form of Shadja Grama, the omissible notes of the Shadava 
forms of this Scale would be naturally taken to be only three 
in number instead of four. Thus, we should expect the omiss- 
ble notes of Shadava forms of this Scale to be P, N and R. 
For similar reasons, the omissible notes of Auduva forms of 
this Scale would be PR, NG and NM. Similarly, the omissible 
notes of Shadava forms of Madhyama Grama would be S, G 
and P; and those of its AuduVa forms would be SP, GD and GN. 
There would, therefore, be eighteen (0 x 3) Shadava and fifteen 
(5 X 3) Auduva Murchhanas of each of the two Scales. The 
total number of transilient Modes of the two Scales would be 
sixty-six (33 X 2). 

(c). Tanas of Natya Sbastra: The total number of* 
transilient Modes called Tdnas in the Natya Shastra is stated 
in that work to be eighty-four instead of sixty-six. Of these 
forty-nine are Shadava and thirty-five Auduva Tanas. Of the 
Shadava Tanas twenty-eight belong to Shadja Grama and 
twenty-one to Madhyama Grama. Of the Auduva Tanas 
twenty-one belong to Shadja Grama and fourteen to Madhyama 
Grama. The omitted notes of Shadava Tanas of Shadja Grama 
are S, R, P and N and those of the Madhyama Grama are S,R 
and G. The omitted notes of the Auduva Tanas of Shadja 
Grama are SP, RP and NG and those of Madhyama Grama 
are RD and GN. The seven Shadava forms of the two Scales 
multiplied by seven gave forty-nine Shadava Tanas and the 
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five Auduva forms of the two Scales multiplied by seven, thirty- 
five Auduva Tslnas. £ach transilient form of a Scale is 
supposed to give rise to seven Tnoas or MurchhanSs. But 
a Shsdava Scale can Ijave only six Murchhanas and 
an Auduva Scale only five Murciihanas. This mistake was 
due to sheer inadvertance and did not affect music in the 
practical field, because, the redundent Tanas created by 
it had no existence in reality. The scheme, however, had some 
serious mistakes. These must be corrected in order to make it 
the faultless scheme shown above. For that purpose, the 
Tanas of Shadja Grama without S and SP and those of 
Madhyama Grama without R and RD must be left out; and 
Tanas without NM must be added to Shadja Grama and those 
without P, SP and GD added to Madhyama Grama. The only 
two real mistakes of the Scheme are the Tanas without P and 
GD in the Madhyama Grama. Exclusion of Tanas without 
NM in Shadja Grama is to be accounted for by the traditional 
unomissibility of M. The Shadava Tanas of Madhyama 
Grama without S require corresponding Auduva Tanas without 
SP. These Tanas were inadvertently included in Shadja 
Grama, in which S is the most important note and cannot be 
omitted. 

The drawback of this scheme from the practical point of 
view is that the transilient Modes of the Sadharana-Krita 
forms of the two Gramas are not seperately mentioned. 

E. EARLIEST STAGES OF THE RAG A SYSTEM. 

(a). Classes and Sub-classes: In the second Adhyaya 
(chapter) of Sangita Ratnakara Sharngadeva gives a rather 
elaborate account of the different classes of Ragas, which 
existed before his time and also those of his own time. The 
oldest writers on Raga music were Matanga and Yastika, from 
whose works Sharngadeva avowedly derived most of his 
materials regarding the earliest Ragas, most of which had 
become obsolete in his time. The earliest melodic types may 
be roughly divided into three classes, viz., Ragas, Bhashas and 
Angas. It would appear from this classification that the name 
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Rsga was originally applied only to the first class of types. 
But, the name came, as ShUrngadeva tells us, to be applied to all 
the three classes subsequently. There were three sub-classes 
of Eagas, viz, Grama Eagas, Uparagas and Ragas (DesM); 
three of Bhashas, viz, Shfislias, Vibhasas and Aiitara Bhashas ; 
and four of Angas, viz., Ragangas, Bhashangas, Upangas and 
Kriyangas. The numbers of these melodic types are shown 
below:— 



1 Grama Ragas 

30 

1. Ragas 

{ Uparagas 

8 


( Ragas (Deshi) 

20 



d8 


( Bhashas 

96 

2. Bhashas 

j Vibhashas 

20 


I Antara Bhashas 

4 



120 


1 Ragangas 

21 

3. Angas 

I Bhashangas 
j Upfingas 

20 

30 


( Kriyangas 

15 


86 

Total 264 


The names of the seven Shuddha Grama Ragas are identical 
with those of the seven basic modes of the NaradJya Shiksha. 
The compositions on these modes found in Kudimiyamalai rock 
inscription had nothing in common with cither medieval or 
modern Ragas. These compositions were not called Ragas. 
By some musical fiction they came to be regarded as Ragas 
and taken as the starting point of the Raga system. 
Twenty-three other Grama Ragas were derived from 
these seven by means of the four RItis or styles called 
Gaudi, Bhinna, Vesara and SadharanJ, making a total of 
thirty Grama Ragas. The Uparagas and Ragas donot appear 
to have any connection with Grama Ragas. The Bhashas are 
said to be derived from some Grama Ragas and one Uparaga. 
The Angas came last; and most of them are said to be derived 
from either Ragas and Bhashas. Only fifty-two types belonging 
to the Anga class were in use in Sharngadeva's time. All the 
others had become obsolete. 
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(b). Marga and Dcshi : Two varieties of music appear 
to have come into prominence at this period. They were known 
as Marga and Desht. The former comprised the traditional 
artistic music of the orthodox school and the latter included 
the popular melodies peculiar to different countries or different 
localities of the same country. That these Deshi melodies 
played a prominent part in the make-up of the Raga system is 
evident from the fact that many Riigas bear the names of 
countries. Even some GrSma Ragas bear the names of 
countries, e.g., Gauda, Mfilava and SauvJra. Tn fact, Matanga 
designates, all Ragas dealt with by him as DesM. These 
Ragas are nevertheless found to possess all the prominent 
features of Marga music. It will be shown in a subsequent 
chapter that modern Ragas resulted from a happy blending of 
Marga and Deshi music. 

The orthodox system of Marga music was regulated by the 
ancient rules of art laid down in the Shruti, Jati and Murch- 
hana schemes. In his descriptions of ancient Ragas which had 
became obsolete in his time, Sharngadeva mentions the Jatis 
and the Murchhanas to which the Ragas belonged and also 
some features of Jatis. The relationship of Ragas to Jatis are, 
however, in most cases fanciful and it is often very difficult to 
ascertain the Grama to which a Raga belonged unless we take 
the Murchhanas as correct and not the Jatis, Tn describing 
the Ragas of his own time the author never mentions either the 
Jatis or the Murchhanas. The Mode-octave is indicated by 
means of the Mandra note. The Grama of a Raga is not 
always mentioned. Only the Shadja Grama is occasionally 
referred to. In this Scale too only the positions of the Semitones 
seem to be of any importance. Another Scale to which Shamga<> 
deva gives a prominent place in his work is the Sadharana or 
Kaishika. This Scale is different from Bharata^s Scale of that 
name and practically identical with the Kaishika Grama of 
Kashyapa. The Sadharana Grama of Sharngadeva is also 
important from another point of view. The Yikrita notes 
devised by Sharngadeva for the purpose of creating this new 
Scale have been at a later period used by Ramamatya and other 
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theorists of the Southern School of Indian music for a different 
purpose and with a different meaning as will be shown in the 
chapters dealing with Melas of Southern India. 

(c). Sharngadeva’s SadhErana Grama : In the third 
Prakaraiia of the first Adhyaya (chapter) of his book Sharngadeva 
gives a description of twelve Vikrita notes. The word Vikrita 
is not used by the author in the sense of chromatic, as it is 
done in modern Indian music. This is evident from the fact 
that some of the Vikrita notes are so called even though they 
do not undergo any change in their original positions in the 
Scales. The word does not appear to have been used in this 
way by any other Indian writer. Of the twelve Vikrita notes 
only six are of Sharngadeva^s own creation. The remaining 
six are ancient notes. Of the latter six notes three are the 
Antara, the Kakali and the three-Shruti Panchama of Madhya- 
ma Grama and the other three are notes resulting from them. 
The first three are ancient notes, with which we are already 
familiar. The other three are what Sharngadeva calls Achyuta 
notes as distinguished from Chyuta notes. The Achyuta or 
undisplaced notes are those which do not change their positions 
but are considered as Vikrita simply because the number of 
their Shrutis are increased or decreased on account of change 
of positions of the preceding notes. Of the Chyuta notes the 
ancient Antara and Kakali obtained by sharpening G and N by 
two Shrutis or a Semitone were real chromatic notes and could 
be used as such. All the other Chyuta notes were obtained by 
shifting the original notes by only one Shruti and so could not be 
used as chromatic notes. The six Vikrita notes created by ShEm- 
gadeva and the siA ancient Vikrita notes are shown below :— 


ShUrngadeva’a 


Ancient 

Vikrita Notes 


Vikrita Notes 

1. Chyuta 2-Shrati S. 

1. 

Achyuta 2-Shruti S 

2. 4-Shrati R (Achyuta) 

2. 

Antara or 4-Shruti G 

3. 3-Shrnti G 

3. 

Achyuta 2-Shruti M 

4. Chyuta 2-Shrati M 

4. 

3-Shrati P 

5. 4-Shrttti. P 

6. 

4^Bhruti D (Achyuta) 

3. 3-ShrutiN 

6. 

Kakali or 4-Shruti N 
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The 2-Shruti S of Sharngadeva was characterized as Chyuta 
in order to distinguish it from the ancient 2-Shruti S, which 
was qualified as Achyuta^^. The former was obtained by 
giving one Shruti each to the higher and the lower notes R and 
N, thus making them 4-Shruti and 3-Shruti notes respectively. 
The ancient 2-Shruti 8 was an undisplaced note, which lost 
2 shrutis in favour of N, making it Kskali. M, just like 8, 
had two 2-Shruti Vikritis, Chyuta and Achyuta, of which the 
former was obtained by giving one Shruti each to 3-Shruti P 
of Madhyama Grama and G, making them 4-Shruti and 3-Shruti 
notes respectively ; and the latter (Achyuta) was obtained by 
giving two Shrutis to G, making it Antara. 

All the six Vikrita notes of Sharngadeva are stated to belong 
to either Sadharana or Kaishika. That these two words refer¬ 
red to the same Scale is evident from the fact that of the two 
Vikrita Notes S and N which owe their existence to each other, 
the former is said to belong to Sadharana and the latter to 
Kaishika. The note that completed the Sadharana Grama of 
Sharngadeva was the ancient 4-Shruti D of Madhyama Grama, 
which determined the position of 4-8hruti P in his Sadharana 
Grama. The positions of the notes of ancient Shadja Grama 


22. I 
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and of those of Sharngadeva^s Sadharana Grama are shown 
below :— 

Shadja 

Grama ... Ni S R G M P 

22-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12.13-14-15-16-17.18-19 


Sddhdrana 

GrUma 

Ni S 

R G 

M 

P 

Shadja 

Grdma ... D 

N 

S’ 




26-21-22-1-2-3-4 
Sddhnrana D N 
Grama 

The Shruti intervals of Sadharana Grama stand thus: 

SRGMPDNS 
4 3 2 4 4 3 2 

Seemingly this Scale was the Sa-initial Ni-mode of Shadja 
Grama, equivalent to Primary Second Scale. But, it could not 
be so, as Common-Initial Modes had not yet come into existence. 
The real object Sharngadeva had in view in creating this Scale 
was to have a rational Shruti arrangement for Kaishika Grama 
of Kashyapa, which is equivalent to Primary first Scale. It 
will be observed that S and P are the two Tonics of this Scale, 
as each of them has two Samvadt notes. This was, however, 
only a fortunate consequence of the defect of the'Shuri system ; 
because, expressed in just intonation, G of Shadja Grama, 
corresponding to M of Sadharana Grama, is not consonant to 
N of the former Grama, corresponding to S of the latter. But, 
for practical purposes Sharngadeva^s attempt was quite 
successful. A comparative analysis of Sharngadeva^s Sadha¬ 
rana Grama, Kashyapa^s Kaishika Grama and modern Hindus- 
thant Shuddha Grama will be found in the next chapter. 

The care and ingenuity with which Sharngadeva describes 
his Sadharana Grama show that it was an important Scale 
widely used in his time. It is a remarkable fact that some of 
the Ragas of his time can be identified with Ragas of same 
names of modem musiev on the basis of this Scale only. Raga 
Bhairavi, which has G as its Mandra, is an example. 
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(d). Kalliniltha^s Shrt Raga Grama : Before concluding 
this chapter, reference must be made to another Scale created 
by Kallinatha, the renowned commentator of Sangita Ratnakara. 
He mentioned this Scale as the basis of Shri Raga in his com¬ 
mentary on that Raga. It may, therefore, be called Shri Raga 
Scale of Kallinatha. It is the S-initial authentic Mode of 
Bharata^s Kaishika Grama (Dhaivata Grama), i.e. to say, the 
First Mode of Primary Third Scale. This Scale was arrived at 
by first raising G and N of Shadja Grama by one Shruti, which 
makes G and M as also N and S three-Shruti notes and then 
raising R and D by one Shruti, which makes them four-Shruti 
notes and G and N two-Shruti notes again®*. The Shruti 
intervals would then stand thus :— 

SRGMPDNS 
4 2 3 4 4 2 3 

This object of this Scale was the same as that of Sharnga- 
deva^s Sadharana Grama, viz., to make S and P the Tonics of 
the Scale by providing each with two Samvadi notes. 


23 i^] ^ 

Kallinatha^s commentary on 
Shri Raga of Sangita Ratnakara 

“The word “Shastra" (authoritative text) mentioned in 
this passage refers to the description of Sadharana Grama 
in Sangita Ratnakara. The three-Shruti G and N and 
four-Shruti R and D are in conformity with that Shastra, but 
not the three Shruti M and S. Kallinatha apparently considers 
this abberation to be due to the Deshi character of Shri Raga. 
The Scale of Shri Raga given by him is, however, as shown 

.above, quite correct scientifically. The. words 
are not clear. 



CHAPTER IX. 


I. MELAS : THEIR FUNCTION, NUMBER AND 
NOMENCLATURE. 

IL MELAS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

L 

FUNCTION, NUMBER AND NOMENCLATURE 
OF MELAS. 

A. Function of Melas. 

(a). Origin and purpose : In the earliest stages of their 
development Ragas were based on the Modes of the ancient 
Gramas, which were all Primary Scales. These Scales had 
different notes as their Tonics, and the Modes of each of them 
had common Tonics. It has been pointed out in the chapter on 
Modes that there arc certain difficulties involved in the use of 
Common-Tonic Modes, which arise out of aesthetic and practical 
considerations. It is quite probable that the defects of these 
forms of Modes from the aesthetic point of view were not fully 
realised by Indian musicians of the time. There can, however, 
be no doubt that the practical dilGculty which arises naturally 
from the limited register of the human voice, was clearly per¬ 
ceived. In order to avoid this difficulty the initial note of 
every Mode of a particular Scale was brought to the pitch of 
the starting note of that Scale. This will be seen from the 
following passage of Sangita Ratnakara :— 

“Later (writers) know RajanI and the succeeding (Mur- 
chhanas of the Shadja Grama) as having Ni and the 
succeeding (notes) placed in the position of Shadja ; 
and Harin&shvfi and the succeeding (Murchhanns of 
the Madhyama Grama) as having Ga and the succeeding 
(notes) placed in the position of Madhyama. The 
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Shadja and the succeeding (notes of the Shadja Grnma) 
and Madhyama and succeeding (notes of theMadhyama 

Grama) are to be shifted above them one by one". 

S. R. I, 4, 14-16. 

The process of shifting mentioned in the last line refers to 
the movable frets of the Indian Vcena. By shifting these frets 
up or down the Shruti-interval between two consecutive notes 
can be either increased or diminished. The first step in the 
process described above was to change the name of the fret 
representing the starting note of the Scale to the name of the 
initial note of the Murchhana. The following steps were to 
shift one by one the succeeding frets according to the required 
Shruti-intervals and thus make them represent the other notes 
succeeding the initial of the Murchhana. Thus, in order to 
have Rajani Murchhana of Shadja Grama, first, the name of 
the fret representing Sa was changed to Ni, then, the second 
fret re]:)resenting Ri of the original Grama was shifted down by 
one Shruti making the first interval to include four Shrutis 
instead of three, and then, the name of the second fret was 
changed to Sa, The third and the succeeding frets were simi¬ 
larly shifted according to need and their names changed. All 
the Murchhanas of Shadja Grama could by this process be 
placed in the mid-octave of the Veena. The main theme of a 
Baga could be played on this octave, the notes of the lower and 
the upper octaves being left for the subordinate themes. But, a 
similar process as suggested in the case of Madhyama Grama 
leaves no notes of the lower octave for the Murchhanas of that 
Grama, as they start from the bridge of the instrument, which 
represents Ma, the starting note of that Grama. This diflBculty was 
probably removed by converting the Shadja Grama to Madhyama 
Grama by shifting down the Ga fret of the former grama by two 
Shrutis and thus converting it into four-shruti Dha fret of the 
latter, as suggested by Bharata in the Natya Shastra.^ The 

1. This process of conversion is described in tiie following 
passages of the Natya Shastra :— 

N. 8., 28 
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first or Sa fret of Shadja Grama now became the first or Ma 
fret of Madhayama Grama. The Murchhanas of the latter 
grama could then be started from this fret by following the 
process explained above. 

The most serious defect of this usage was that the same fret 
was capable of bearing seven different names according to 
different Murchhanas, to which it was set. Any the slightest 
inadvcrtance or distraction on the part of the player was, 
therefore, likely to make him forget the Murchhana formed by 
him on the Veena. This state of things is very beautifully 
portrayed by the great poet Kalidasa in the following verse of 
his immortal poem “Megha-duta : 

»i!fr fiat ii” 

“O my friend, (there you will find my sweet-heart) 
with her Veen a thrust either on her lap or on her un¬ 
clean garments, intent on singing aloud a song com¬ 
posed by herself containing strains in which the features 
of my person are described, but forgetting time after 
time the Murchhana formed by herself on the Veena by 
somehow shifting the frets which are wet with the tears 
of her eyes^\ 

Megha-duta, If, 25. 

The only remedy for all the aforesaid difficulties was to 
retain unaltered the names of the frets and indicate the change 
of their positions in the different Murchhanas by means of 
chromatic notes. The two chromatic notes (Antara and Kakali) 
existing at the time were not sufficient for this purpose. The 
aforesaid usage, in spite of its great inconvenience, continued 
for centuries until a drastic overhauling of the whole system 
became a dire necessity on account of the inroad of DeshJ 
B&gas, which could not be expressed by means of the Mur¬ 
chhanas of the four ancient Gramas. These new J^gas which 
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musical artists were constrained to incorporate into the orthodox 
system by the pressure of popular opinion were based on Scales 
which .were not known to ancient India. 

The few centuries following the twelfth (A. D.) were full of 
reformatory activities in this direction. Theorists of both the 
Northern and the Southern schools of Indian music came out 
from time to time during these centuries with different schemes 
of their own for the purpose of expressing not only the old 
Ragas based on the ancient Primary Scales, but also the new 
DeshJ Bagas, which were based on Secondary and Chromatic 
Scales. They devised different schemes of Vikrita (chromatic) 
notes and by various combinations of these and the Shuddha 
(natural) notes produced what they called Samsthsnas or Melas, 
capable of expressing all Ragas of their times, old and new. 

(b). The Earliest Scheme : The earliest of these writers 
on music was Lochana Pandita, a poet-musician of Mithila, 
which was in his time a district of Gauda (Bengal) ruled by 
King Ballala Sen. He wrote his book Raga TaranginJ in the 
year 1160 A.D. (1082 Shaka), according to his own statement*. 

On the basis of a Scale of Origin which is in its Shruti 
arrangements identical with the ancient Shadja Grama he 
devised his scheme of seven Shuddha and seven Vikrita notes 
including two extra-ordinary coincident notes. By different 
combinations of these notes he produced eleven Samsthanas 
(Melas) which he called by names of Ragas based on them. 

ii” 

Raga TaranginJ. 

Some songs of Jaideva are found to be incorporated in Raga 
Tarangini, A jaigir was given to this poet by king Shiva 
Singha of Mithila by a copper-plate in the year 1339 A.D. 
Either the above colophon or the songs of Jaideva must have 
been interpolated into the book. Interpolation of the colophon, 
which contains categorical statements about the date of the 
book and the name of the ruling king of the time, is rather 
inconceivable. That of the well-known songs of the famous 
poet was, however, quite easy and possible. 
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Though his Scale of Origin is, in form the ancient Shadja 
Grama, the three Shruti and four-Shruti intervals in it do not 
appear to have any difference of significance in his scheme of 
notes. Six of his Samsthanas can be roughly identified with 
Sa-initial Modes of any one of the Primary Scales. 

But, if the Shriiti-intervals be taken into account, most of 
them cannot be identified with any Murchhana of even the 
Shadja Grama. Lochana^s Scale of Origin must, therefore, be 
taken to represent all the Primary Scales which are similar to 
each other. Consequently, the aforesaid six Samsthanas must 
be taken to represent Sa-initial Modes of all the Primary Scales, 
and the three-Shruti and the four-Shruti intervals must be 
treated as Tones of equal length. 

(c). Three methods of expressing Vikrita notes ; Only 
five chromatic notes are required for expressing Common-Initial 
Modes of Primary Scales in Semitonic Notation. Leaving out 
of account the two extraordinary coincident notes, the same 
number of Vikrita notes are used by Lochana and all other 
writers of the medieval period. Each writer, however, has his 
own method of expressing these five Vikrita notes. There are 
three possible methods for expressing these notes on the basis 
of the ancient Scale of twenty-two Shrutis as the Scale of 
Origin. First, a Vikrita note may be expressed in terms of 
Shrutis according to its distance from the last preceding note. 
Secondly, it may be given a distinctive qualification which does 
not indicate its position in relation to the Shuddha note or any 
other note of the Scale. Thirdly, it may be expressed by means 
of a qualification which clearly indicates its position in relation 
to the Shuddha note. The drawback of the first method is that 
it does not give a definite idea about the position of the note 
in the Scale unless the last preceding note is fixed in its position. 
As the starting note Sa and the fifth note Pa are the only two 
notes which are considered to be fixed in their positions in 
modem Indian music, the only two other notes which can have 
their altered positions definitely indicated by means of Shrutis 
are the second note Bi and the sixth note Dha. But, the altered 
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positions of the other three notes cannot be so indicated by 
means of Shrutis. We, therefore, find that, though most writers 
of Southern India express the altered positions of Ri and Dha 
by the words Chatuh-Shruti, Pancha-Shruti or Shat-Shruti 
(having four, five or six Shrutis), they express the altered posi¬ 
tions of the other three notes by the second method of giving 
them distinctive qualifications which give no idea about their 
actual positions in the Scale. For example : Sudharana Ga, 
Prati Ma and Kaishika Ni. The best of the aforesaid three 
methods from the practical point of view is the third one by 
which the position of a Vikrita note either above or below the 
Shuddha note and also its distance from it can be indicated by 
an appropriate qualifying term. In the scheme devised by 
Vitthala, a well-known theorist of Southern India, the position 
of a Vikrita note was indicated by the extent of the movement 
upwards of the Shuddha note by one, two, three, or four Shrutis 
expressed by the words Eka-gati, Dvi-gati, Tri-gati and Chatur- 
gati. This description no doubt gives a vivid idea about the 
position of the Vikrita note. But, the defect of this method is 
that it makes no provision for a flat note. Vitthala^s Vikrita 
notes were all sharp notes. Such a method could suit only the 
Scale of Origin of Southern India, in which all the Shuddha 
notes were considered to be placed in their lowest possible posi¬ 
tions. Owing to this conception of the Scale of Origin, which 
still prevails in the Karnatic system, no flat notes are to be found 
in any musical work of Southern India. But, flat notes are 
used all over the world except Southern India. VitthaWs 
method of expressing Vikrita notes is, therefore, unsuitable for 
all systems of music except the Karnatic. 

(d). Vikrita notes of Lochana Pandita : These con¬ 
siderations lead to the conclusion that the method for expressing 
Vikrita notes introduced by Lochana Pandita and followed by 
almost all subsequent theorists of the Northern School is most 
convenient and useful for practical purposes. According to 
this method a Shuddha note, when raised up in the Shruti 
Scale, was qualified as **Tivra’^ (sharp) and when, lowered down 
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in that Scale, was qualified as ‘‘Komala" (flat). The distance of 
a sharp note from its original (Shuddha) position was indicated 
by the terms Tivra, Tivratara, Tivratama and Atitivratama, ac¬ 
cording to its position one, two, three and four Shrutis respect¬ 
ively above the Shuddha note. Komala notes could be simi¬ 
larly distinguished as Komala, Komalatara etc., if so required. 
But, only one flat position of notes was required in the scheme 
adopted by the aforesaid writers. 

This method of designating chromatic notes as sharp and 
flat, which is followed in modern HindusthSni music, is also used 
in European music. Somanntha is the only South I ndian writer 
who followed this method in naming some of his Vikrita notes. 
But, unfortunately, the method, which only was calculated to 
bring about an uniformity in the system of notation throughout 
India, was neither taken up nor improved upon by subsequent 
writers, thus leaving a wide breach between the Northern and 
the Southern systems. The same method, with necessary 
modifications, has been adopted in naming the notes of Just 
Notation in the present treatise. 

By following this method Lochana worked out eleven ordi¬ 
nary Vikrita notes, including nine sharp and two flat notes. 
These were Tivra, Tivratara and Tivratama Ga, Ma and Ni and 
Komala Ri and Dha. But, he brought to use only the following 
five ordinary Vikrita notes ; 

(1) Komala Ri 

(2) Tivratara Ga 
' (3) Tivratara Ma 

(4) Komala Dha 

(5) Tivratara Ni 

These five notes he utilised for expressing the six Samsths- 
nas which are identifiable with Modes of the Primary Scales. 
For some Modes of Chromatic Scales he used two other extra¬ 
ordinary notes which were coincident with two of the ordinary 

17 
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notes. These were Atitivratama Ga, coincident with Shuddha 
Ma, and Tivxatara Dha®, coincident with Shuddha Ni. 

Lochana^s scheme, therefore, included only twelve notes, 
of which seven were Shuddha and five Vikrita notes. The 
Shruti-intervals of these twelve notes were as follows :— 

2 . 1 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 1 . 2 . 2 . 2 

All these intervals were undoubtedly treated as Semitones. 
The ancient Shadja GrSma containing two three-Shruti inter¬ 
vals being made the Shuddha Scale, two of the Semitones had 
to be represented by only one Shruti. But, as the other 
ancient Scales had been forgotten, the three-Shruti intervals 
had lost their significance. The reasonable course for Lochana 
and other medieval theorists would, therefore, have been to 
change the three-Shruti intervals to four-Shruti ones and thus 
make the Scale consist of twenty-four Shrutis instead of twenty- 
two, thus facilitating the division of the Scale into twelve equal 
Semitones of two Shrutis. The way in which these twelve 
notes were used by the medieval theorists to form the different 
Samsthanas or Melas leaves no doubt that they intended them 
to represent notes of a Scale divided into twelve equal Semi¬ 
tones. Their Shuddha Scale should, therefore, have contained 
only four-Shruti and two-Shruti intervals distributed as 
follows;— 

4. 2. 4. 4. 4. 2. 4 

3. In his explanation of Purva Samsthana Lochana uses 
TKvra Dha.^ If this Dha be taken to be high Dha (Da) which 
is higher than Shuddha Dha (Da) by one comma, Purva becomes 
indistinguishable from Iman. It must, therefore, be taken to be 
a mistake for Tivratara Dha, a note coincident with Shuddha 
Ni (B flat). In fact, Hridaya Narayana, who follows Lochana 
in almost every respect, corrects this mistake in his “Hridaya 
Prakasha", as will be seen from his definition of Purva, which 
is as follows :— 

^ qW%3#5IT ir^ 

It would, therefore, appear that Lochana really meant 
Tivratara Dha, which he uses also in Saranga. 
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We are told that such alteration of the ancient Scale was 
actually proposed by some theorists of the time of Srinivasa^. 
But, there is no evidence to show that this proposal was ever 
carried into practice. 

(e). Medieval and Modern Scales of Origin: The 
Vikrita notes of Lochana, mentioned above, though similar to 
those used in modern Hindusthant music are not quite identi¬ 
cal with them. The reason for this difiercnce is that the 
modern Scale of Origin is different in the allocation of its 
Shruti-intervals from that of Lochana and other medieval 
writers, though strangely enough both of them are identified 
with the ancient Shadja GrJlma. The difference in the alloca¬ 
tion of the Shruti-intervals in the two Scales may be shewn thus : 
Modern Shuddda Grama: 4. 3. 2. 4. 4. 3. 2 

Medieval Shuddha GrSma: 3. 2. 4. 4. 3. 2. 4 

Some modern writers hold the view that this difference is 
due to the fact that in the modern’’Scale the Shrutis belonging 
to a note are placed above it and not below it as in the ancient 
Scale. But, this would be* going directly against an ancient 
tradition which has been honoured continuously through long 

4. In ^‘Sangeeta" of June, 1931, p. 9, V.N. Bhatkhande writes 
as follows about Srinivasa, author of Raga-Tatva Vibodha': 
“There were in his time, it appears, some Pandits, who talked 
of admitting twenty-four srutis into the Scale and with reference 
to them he says 

wsrr 

In the September (1931) number of the same journal, pp. 
35-37, Bao Bahadur P.R. Bhandarkar of Indore expresses the 
opinion that Ahobala in his Sangita Parijata admitted twenty- 
four distinct notes in a Scale of twenty-two Shrutis. About 
this supposed audatious feat of Ahobala the writer says : 
“Evidently the author had no courage to propound a theory of 
twenty-four Shrutis in opposition to the long cherished twenty- 
two*'. The above view of Bhandarkar is quite inconsistent with 
the author's own definition of TJvra and* Komala, as pointed 
out by the learned editor of the journal. According to this defini¬ 
tion Komala Ga and Komala Ni, the two additional notes refer¬ 
red to by Bhandarkar, must be placed one Shruti below Shuddha 
Ga and Shuddha Ni respectively and Tlvra Ri and Tivra Dha 
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ages. Before trying to find out how this change in the alloca¬ 
tion of the Shruti-intervals was effected, we must find out the 
object of such change. That object obviously was to bring 
about a change in the mutual relationships of the notes. A 
comparison of the two Scales shows that the central notes (i.e. 
the Tonics) of the ancient Shadja Grama were Sa and Ma, 
whereas these notes of the modern Shuddha Scale are Sa and 
Pa. Owing to this change of the Tonics and also the change 
in the positions of the Semitones (two-Shruti intervals) the 
modern Shuddha Grama must be identified with the Primary 
First Scale or the Madhyama Grama and not with the Primary 
Second Scale like the ancient Shadja Grama, though the relative 
positions of the Shruti intervals are identical. The interval 
between Pa and Dha of the modern Scale, which is wrongly 
considered to be one of four Shrutis, is in reality one of three 
Shrutis. The identity of the modern Shuddha Grama with the 
ancient Madhyama Grama may be shown thus :— 

Modern Shuddha « y.-— n, m ^—s 

Grama Sa lia Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa 

4 3 2 4 3 4 2 

Madhyama « ^ 

Grama N S R G M P D N 

4 3 2 4 3 4 2 


must be placed one Shruti above Ri and Dha respectively. So, 
it is inconceivable how Ahobala could have intended the notes 
Komala Ga and Komala Ni to be different from Tivra Ri and 
Tivra Dha and to be placed one Shruti below them, Ahobala 
nowhere mentioned the object of such a drastic change. 
Neither does Bhandarkar suggest any. The only purpose 
which might be served by the introduction of a Scale of twenty- 
four Shrutis is that it can be divided into twelve equal Semitones. 
But, that purpose cannot be served by the addition of the afore¬ 
said two Shrutis. With these Shrutis the intervals of the 
Shuddha Scale stand thus :— 

3. 3. 4. 4. 8. 3. 4 

The two two-Shruti intervals are thus obliterated and the 
Scale becomes meaningless and useless. This Scale cannot in 
fact be divided into twelve equal Semitones of two Shrutis 
each. Such division would be possible if only the three-Shruti 
intervals were converted into four-'Shruti ones, as shown above. 
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(f). Identity of modern Shuddha Grama with Sadha- 
rana Grama of Sbarngadeva and Kaishika Grama of 
Kasbyapa : When the aforesaid change in the allocation of 
the Shruti-intervals of Shadja Grama was first brought about 
it is impossible to say. That the Shadja Grama had undergone 
this transformation before the time of Sharngadeva is evident 
from the remarkable fact that his Sadharana Grama is identical 
with modern Shuddha Grama. Sharngadeva explains how this 
change was to be efFected by his own ingenious process of 
Sadharana, which is quite different from that of Bharata. This 
process has been explained in the last preceding chapter. That 
this Grama was widely used in his time is evident from the great 
care with which he works it out and also from the fact that 
many of his Ragas can be identified with modern Ragas of 
same names only on the basis of this Grama. It appears that 
this was a popular Scale of long standing in Sharngadeva^s time. 
It must be identified with the Kaishika Grama of Kashyapa 
mentioned in Nflradiya Shiksha, which at a later period gave rise 
to the Mayuri Marjana which was most popular in the time of 
Kalidasa, as it appears from the following passage of his drama 
Malavikagnimitra :— 

‘ 

“The Mayuri Marjana intoxicates the minds (of inen)’^ 1, 18. 
It must, however, be pointed that the Shruti arrangements of 
these Scales show that the significance of Shrutis was either 
forgotten or disregarded since so early period as that of the 
Shiksha and that tonality came to be determined by the posi¬ 
tions of the Tonics and the Semitones (two-Shruti intervals). 
This will be evident from the Shruti arrangements of Kashyapa^s 
Elaishika GrSma and Sharngadeva^s Sadharana Grama as shown 
below :— 

Kashyapa^s * ^ ^ ^ —s, 

Kaishika Grama S R G M P D N S' 

3 4 2 3 4 4 2 

Sharngadeva’s * 

Sadharana Grama SRGMPDN S' 

4 3 2 4 4 3 2 
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These Shruti arrangements which are in accordance with 
the descriptions given of these GrSmas, are those of Sadharana- 
krita Madhyama Grama and Ni-mode of Shadja Grama with 
Sa as the initial. But, the facts that the positions of the Semi¬ 
tones are the same and that 8a and Pa are Tonics of both these 
Scales lead to the conclusion that they must be identified 
with the Sa-iiiitial Ni-niode of Madhyama grama, i.e., to say, 
the Primary First Scale. The Shruti arrangements in both 
the above Scales are, therefore, incorrect. The correct arran¬ 
gement should be : 4. 3. 2. 4. 3. 4. 2. The Scale which 
they represent appears to have been the popular Scale of India 
through long ages, just like the Dhitonic Major Scale of Europe, 
with which it is identical, although orthodox theorists always 
regarded the ancient Shadja gr^ma as the principal Scale 
or Scale of Origin of their musical system. 

This disregard for the significance of the four-Shruti inter¬ 
val (Major Tone) and the three-Shruti interval (Minor Tone) con¬ 
tinues upto the present day. As the sole concern of theorists 
since the introduction of Melas was a Scale of twelve notes 
divided into twelve equal Semitones, the distinction between 
the above two intervals were of no practical importance to 
them. The modern Shuddha Grama may, therefore, be very well 
regarded as a Scale of twenty-four Shrutis distributed in the 
following way ;— 

4. 4, 2. 4. 4. 4. 2 

It has been stated above that the Shuddha Grama of Lochana 
Pandita may be similarly regarded as a Scale of twenty-four 
Shrutis divided as follows :— 

4. 2. 4. 4. 4. 2. 4 

It will be seen that the Semitones are placed between 
Ga and Ma and also between Ni and Sa in the modern Shuddha 
Scale, while they are placed between Ri and Ga and also 
between Dha and Ni in Lochana^s Shuddha Scale. Owing to 
this difference in the positions of the Semitones in the two 
Scales, the Shuddha and the Vikrita positions of Ga and Ni are 
<different in the medieval and modem systems. The term 
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Ttvratara used by Lochana is dispensed with in modern nomen¬ 
clature, and the term Tivra is substituted for it, as a note can 
have only one sharp position by raising it by a Semitone. 

(g). Corresponding notes of Lochana and modern 
Hindusthani music : The names of notes used by Lochana 
and the corresponding names of modern Hindusthani music 
with their Semitonic Notation are shown below :— 



Lochana*8 

Modern 

Semitonic 


Names 

Names 

Notation 

1. 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

2. 

Komala Ri 

Komala Ri 

Ro 

3. 

Shiiddha Ri 

Shuddha Ri 

Ra 

4. 

Shuddha Ga 

Komala Ga 

Go 

5. 

Tivratara Ga 

Shuddha Ga 

Ga 

6 . 

Shuddha Ma 

Shuddha Ma 

Ma 

7. 

Ttvratara Ma 

Tivra Ma 

Mi 

8. 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

9. 

Komala Dha 

Komala Dha 

Do 

10. 

Shuddha Dha 

Shuddha Dha 

Da 

11. 

Shuddha Ni 

Komala Ni 

No 

12. 

Tivratara Ni 

Shuddha Ni 

Na 


(h). Extraordinary Notes : The twelve notes of Semi¬ 
tonic intonation mentioned above are not sufficient for expres¬ 
sing all the Melas. Lochana Pandita devised two and Ahobala 
five extraordinary notes. These are not adequate for the 
aforesaid purpose. Eleven extraordinary notes together with 
the twelve ordinary ones are required for that purpose. The 
eleven extraordinary notes are coincident with nine of the 
ordinary notes. They include four double flat, one doable 
sharp, two flat and four sharp notes. The corresponding notes 
are shown below. 


Double flats 


Coincident 



Coincident 

taiih 



with 

Goo Ra 

Flats ; 

Mo 

Ga 

Poo Ma 


Po 

Mi 

Doo Pa 

Sharps : 

Ri 

Go 

Noo Da 

Gi 

Ma 

Mii Pa 


Pi 

Do 



Di 

No 


Double Sharp: 
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The two notes Poo and Gi are coincident with the same 
note Ma and the two notes Doo and Mii are coincident with 
the same note Pa. This accounts for the number of the ordi¬ 
nary notes, with which the eleven extraordinary notes are 
coincident, being nine. 

(i) . Representative Character of Melas : Mclas are 
representative in character, each Mela representing a Mode of 
a particular Scale. The notes constituting a Mela are not Just, 
as they are Scmitoiiic in intonation. The line distinctions 
between notes of the same degree in the Modes of different 
Scales are obliterated in the notes constituting the Mclas repre¬ 
senting those Modes. A Mela is, therefore, only an approxima¬ 
tion of the Mode it represents. Melas are, nevertheless, of 
great importance in the field of practical music, not only because 
the modern Eaga system of India is based mainly on them, but 
also because a beginner or a common musician is incapable of 
appreciating the fine distinctions of the notes of the Modes, 
which only experts having a highly developed musical faculty and 
a well-trained ear can perceive. Two sets of notation are, there¬ 
fore, required for music students ; consisting of notes of Just 
and Semitonic intonations. As the Mela system is based on notes 
of Semitonic intonation, a beginner has to use the Semitonic 
Notation and to seek the aid of musical instruments tuned in 
notes of Scmitonic temperament. An advanced student, who 
wants to develop his musical faculty and train his ears on 
proper lines, must be familiarised with notes of Just intonation 
and take the help of instruments capable of producing such 
notes. Acquaintance with these notes and aid of these instru¬ 
ments are also indispensable for accomplished musicians who 
want to test and ensure the accuracy of his musical knowledge®. 

(j) . The Common Initial Note of Melas is Sa : Modes 
may be used in two different forms : Common-Tonic and 

5. A scheme for a standardised Veena of this type has 
been given in Appendix B. Until such instruments are ava¬ 
ilable instruments capable of producing fairly accurate notes- 
may be constructed by following the procedure laid down in 
the introduction. 
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Commoti-Initial. Melas represent the Common-Initial forms of 
Modes. In these forms Modes are limited within an octave 
from a common initial note. Melas which represent these 
forms of Modes are, therefore, also similarly limited. Bagas of 
Hindusthani music are found to start almost invariably with 
the note Sa. The main theme called the Asthayl is confined 
within an octave from that note. Melas, on which Ragas 
are based must, therefore, start from the same note and be 
limited within an octave from it. In other words, the common 
initial note of all Melas is Sa. A Mela would change its charac¬ 
ter if it is made to start from any note other than Sa. A Baga 
based on that Mela would, consequently, also change its charac¬ 
ter. The very purpose and significance of Melas would be 
frustrated if they are made to start from different notes. A 
Baga would lose its character and individuality if it is made to 
start from different notes in different compositions of it. Every 
Baga must, therefore, be made to start from the note Sa and 
confined within an octave from that note in its main theme, the 
Astbayi. Compositions of a Baga arc sometimes found to start 
from a note other than Sa. In such case the Mela proper for 
the Baga is different from that customarily used in it. It should 
be so corrected as to make Sa the starting note. The Vikrita 
notes of the Mela in its corrected form would be different from 
those of the customary form. The name of the customary 
Mela would, therefore, have to be changed. In order to ascer¬ 
tain the Mela proper for a Baga the octave essential for its 
Asthayi period must be definitely known. Whore the notes 
used are found to exceed an octave, the notes’ which are non- 
essential for delineating the character of the Baga must be 
considered to be redundant and left out in ascertaining the limit 
of the octave proper for the Baga and the Mela used in it. 

B. NUMBER OF MELAS : ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE. 

The twenty tables appended to the seventh chapter contain 
one hundred and forty Modes, each table containing the seven * 
Modes of a eingle Scale. One hundred and five Melas are 
sufficient for representing all these Modes. The five Primary 
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Scales being similar, the thirty-five Modes of these Scales can 
be represented by only seven Melas. Similarly, the First and 
the Fourth Secondary Scales being similar, the fourteen Modes 
of these two Scales can also be represented by only seven 
Melas. Twenty-eight Melas are, therefore, required for the 
thirty-five Modes of Secondary Scales. Seven Melas for the 
Primary Modes, twenty-eight for the Secondary Modes and 
seventy for the Modes of the ten Chromatic Scales make up a 
total of one hundred and five Melas. The number of Melas, 
modern and medieval, actually used in Northern India is tliirty- 
seven and in Southern India forty-two. Eight Melas belong 
exclusively to the Northern system and thirteen to the Southern. 
The total number of Melas used in the whole of India is, there¬ 
fore, fifty (37+13=42 +8 = 50). 

A table of Melas has been given below. It has been desig¬ 
nated “The Perfect Scheme^^ in order to distinguish it from the 
existing schemes, which arc incomplete and defective. Names 
have been deliberately eschewed, mainly because it is extremely 
difficult to coin names for such a large number of Melas. They 
cannot be named after Ragas for the simple reason that IlSgas 
have not yet been constructed on many of these Melas. It 
would be almost impossible to remember such a large number 
of names, if they were coined fantastically. • Melas have, 
therefore, been called after their characteristic Vikrita notes 
which have been termed “Signatures^' or “Sanketikas" in the 
the present treatise. The serial numbers of these signatures 
will be of great help in ascertaining the Scales and the Modes 
which the Melas represent by reference to the table. The 
number of the Mode, which a Chromatic Mela represents, can 
be readily ascertained from its Serial Number by dividing it by 
the number 7. The remainder that is left by such division is 
the number of the Mode. If no remainder is left the number 
of the Mode is 7. For example, 93 divided by 7 leaves the 
remainder 2. So, the number of the Mode represented by Mela 
No. (93) is 2. Again, 56 divided by 7 leaves no remainder. 
Therefore, the number of the Mode represented by Mela No. (66) 
is 7. The Amsas of a Chromatic Mela can thus be ascertained 
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from its Serial Number as the Amsas of the Mode of a particu¬ 
lar number are fixed. Of the aforesaid examples the Arnsas of 
Mela No. (93), Ro Goo Po No are Ma and No ; and those of 
Mela No. (56). Gi Mi No are Ra and Da. 

C. NOMENCLATURE OF MELAS. 

Before the Melas can be properly dealt with a method 
of nomenclature for Melas, which is calculated to bring about 
an uniformity of names in both the schools of Indian 
music, must be found out. The custom of calling Melas 
after Ragas is mainly responsible for the absence of such 
uniformity. This custom has been the source of much 
confusion and dispute among musicians. Different medieval 
authors have not only called the same Mela after different 
Ragas, but called different Melas after the same Raga. The 
greatest anomaly is found in the case of Primary Melas. A 
single Primary Mela can be made to represent a Mode of any 
one of the five Primary Scales, which are similar to each other. 
It is, therefore, absurd to call a Primary Mela after a particular 
Raga, which must be based on only one of these Scales. 

(a). Signature (Sanketika) : Under these circumstances, 
the best method of nomenclature is to call a Mela by its charac¬ 
teristic Vikrita notes. Thus ; Ni Komala Mela, Ni and Ga 
Komala Mela, Ma Tivra Mela and so on. For Semitonic 
Notation these should be called ; No Mela, No-Go-Mela, Mi 
Mela and so on. A similar method was, as shown below, 
adopted by Hridaya Narayana Deva in his Hridaya Prakasha. 
This method for naming Melas has been followed in the present 
treatise. 

The Primary Melas can, according to this method, be named 
and arranged in the following manner. The Sa-Mode of our 
Scale of Origin, which has no Vikrita notes in it, is to be called 
the “Shuddha Mela". The mode of Pa, which is the fifth note 
above Sa, has only one Vikrita note, viz., No. It is, therefore, 
to be called No Mela. The mode of Ra, which is fifth above 
Pa, has one other Vikrita note added to it over and above the 
Vikrita note of Pa-Mode, viz., Go. The Ra-Mode is, therefore, 
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to be called No Go Mela. Similarly, the Mode of every note 
has one Vikrita note added to it over and above those of the 
Mode of the note which is fifth below it. Accordingly, the Da- 
Mode, the Ga-Mode, the Na-Mode and the Ma-Mode have the 
Vikrita notes Do, Ro, Po and So added to them respectively 
over and above the Vikrita notes of the preceding Mode. 
These Modes are, therefore, to be called No Go Do Mela, 
No Go Do Ro Mela, No Go Do Ro Po Mela and No Go Do 
Ro Po So Mela respectively. But, as in a system of Common- 
Initial Modes the initial note must be same, we must raise all 
the seven notes of the Ma-Mode by a Semitone, thus making 
the initial note So and the other five flat notes natural and 
the one natural note Ma sharp. Thus, the Ma-Mode must bo 
called Mi Mela. The characteristic Vikrita notes, after 
which a Mela is to be named, will be called its “Signature^^ 
(“Sanketika^j. The seven Primary Melas are given below : 


Primary Melas. 



Mode 

Signature 

1. 

Sa 

Shuddha 

2. 

Pa 

No 

3. 

Ra 

No Go 

4. 

Da 

No Go Do 

5. 

Ga 

No Go Do Ro 

6. 

Na 

No Go Do Ro Po 

7. 

Ma 

Mi 


All these Primary Melas except that which represents the 
Na-Mode have been mentioned by most of the medieval writers 
on music. The Secondary and Chromatic Melas of these 
authors may be similarly named by their Vikrita notes. Modes 
of Chromatic Scales are expressed by means of double notes of 
the same name in Just Notation. These double notes are apt to 
be misunderstood as alternative notes for ascent and descent, 
though they are intended for use one after another both in 
ascent and in descent. The custom amongst musicians of using 
difiPerent names for these double notes is, therefore, very help¬ 
ful to beginners and uninformed votaries of music. For exam- 
ample, Si in the double note Sa Si is, according to this custom. 
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called Ro ; and Po in Po Pa is called Mi. Double flat and 
double sharp notes have to be sometimes used in order to avoid 
double notes. Double flat has to be expressed by double o. i. e, 
00 and double sharp by doable i, i.e., ii. Thus the tetrachord 
Sa Ro Ra Ma used in Chrom. B, V, 5 has to be written Sa Ro 
Goo Ma in Semitonio Notation, and the tetrachord Ma Do Da 
Sa' has to be written Ma Do Noo Sa'. Similarly, the tetrachord 
Ga Pa Pi Da found in Chrom. A, IV*, 6 has to be written Ga 
Mii Pi Da in Semitonic Notation. 


Serial 

Number 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 
( 6 ) 
( 6 ) 
(7) 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

(11) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(l*i) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 


D. THE PERFECT SCHEME OF MELAS 
(Piirna Mela-Prastara). 


Signature 

Shuddha 

No 

No Go 
No Go Do 
No Go Do Ro 
No Go Do Ro Po 
Mi 


Go 

Ro Go No 
Mi Pi 
Mi No 
Do No 

Go Po Do No 
Ro Go Mo Po Do No 

Go Do 

Ro Go Po No 
Pi 

Go Mi No 
Ro Do No 
Ri Mi 

Ro Go Mo Po Do Noo 


Scale and Modfi 
represented. 

Prim. 1,1; II, 4; 
III, 7 ; IV, 3 ; V, 7 
Prim. I, 5 ; II, 1; 
III,4; rV,7; V,4 
Prim. I, 2 ; IL 5 ; 
IIL1;IV,4;V,1 
Prim. I, 6 ; II, 2 ; 
HI, 5 : IV, 1 ; V, 5 
Prim. I, 3; II, 6 
III, 2; IV, 5; V, 2 
Prim. I, 7 ; II, 3: 
III,G;IV,2 ; V,6 
Prim. I, 4; II, 7; 
III, 3 ; IV, 6: V, 3 

Sec. 1,1; rV,4 
Sec. I, 2 ; IV, 5 
Sec. I, 3 ; IV, 6 
Sec. I, 4 ; IV, 7 
Sec. I, 5 ; IV, 1 
Sec. I, 6 ; IV, 2 
Sec. 1,7 ; IV, 3 

Sec. II, 1 
Sec. n, 2 
Sec. II, 3 
Sec. II, 4 
Sec. II, 6 
Sec. II, 6 
Sec. II, 7 
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Serial 

Number 


Signature 


Scale and Mode 
represented 


(22) 

Do 

Sec. Ill, 1 

(23) 

Go Po No 

Sec- III, 2 

(24) 

Ho Go Mo Do No 

Sec. Ill, 3 

(25) 

Go Mi 

Sec. Ill, 4 

(26) 

Ro No 

Sec. Ill, 5 

(27) 

Ri Mi Pi 

Sec. Ill, 6 

(28) 

Ro Go Po Do Noo 

Sec. Ill, 7 

(29) 

Ro Do 

Sec. V, 1 

(30) 

Ri Mi Di 

Sec. V, 2 

(31) 

Ro Go Mo Do Noo 

Sec. V, 3 

(32) 

Go Mi Do 

Sec. V, 4 

(33) 

Ro Po No 

Sec. V, 5 

(34) 

RiPi 

Sec. V, 6 

(35) 

Ro Goo Po Do Noo 

Sec. V, 7 

(36) 

Ri 

Chrom. A, I, 1 

(37) 

Ro Goo Mo Po Do Noo 

Chrom. A. I, 3a 

(38) 

Ro Go Do 

Chrom. A, I, 3b 

(39) 

MiDi 

Chrom. A, I, 4 

(40) 

Pi No 

Chrom. A, I, 5 

(41) 

Go Mi Do No 

Chrom. A, I, 0 

(42) 

Ro Po Do No 

Chrom. A, I, 7 

(43) 

RiNo 

Chrom. A, II, 1 

(44) 

Ro Goo Mo Po Doo Noo 

Chrom. A, II, 3a 

(45) 

Ro Go Po Do 

Chrom. A, II, 3b 

(46) 

Di 

Chrom. A, II, 4 

(47) 

Go Pi No 

Chrom. A, II, 5 

(48) 

Ro Go Mi Do No 

Chrom. A, II, 6 

(49) 

GiMi 

Chrom. A, n, 7 

(60) 

Ri Do No 

Chrom. A, III, 1 

(51) 

Ro Goo Mo Poo Doo Noo 

Chrom. A, III, 3a 

(52) 

Ro Go Mo Po Do 

Chrom. A, III, 3b 

(63) 

Go Di 

Chrom. A, III, 4 

(64) 

Ro Go Pi No 

Chrom- A, III, 5 

(65) 

Mii Pi 

Chrom. A, III, 6 

(56) 

Gi Mi. No 

Chrom. A, III, 7 

(57) 

RiDo 

Chrom. A, IV, 1 

(58) 

Ro Goo Mo Poo Do Noo 

Chrom. A, IV, 3a 

(59) 

Ro Go Mo Do 

Chrom. A, IV, 3b 

(60) 

Go Mi Di 

Chrom. A, IV, 4 

(61) 

Ro Pi No 

Chrom. A, IV, 5 

(62) 

Ri Mii Pi 

Chrom. A, IV, 6 

(63) 

Ro Po Do Noo 

Chrom. A, IV, 7 
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(64) EiDi 

(65) Ro Goo Mo Do Noo 

(66) Ro Go Mi Do 

(67) GiMiDi 

(68) Ri Pi No 

(69) Ro Goo Po Doo Noo 

(70) RoPoDo 

(71) Go Mo 

(72) RoGooNo 

(73) RoMiPi 

(74) RiGiMiiPiDi 

(75) Do Noo 

(76) Go Po Doo No 

(77) Ro Go Mo Poo Do No 

(78) Go Mo No 

(79) Ro Goo Do No 

(80) RoMi 

(81) RiGiMiPiDi 

(82) Go Do Noo 

(83) Ro Go Po Doo No 
(81) Po 

(85) Go Mo Do No 

(86) Ro Goo Po Do No 

(87) Ro 

(88) RiMiPiDi 

(89) Ro Go Do Noo 

(90) Mi Do 

(91) PoNo 

(92) Go Mo Do 

(93) Ro Goo Po No 

(94) RoPi 

(96) RiMiiPiDi 

(96) Ro Do Noo 

(97) RiMiDo 

(98) Ro Go Mo Poo Do Noo 

(99) Go Mo Do Noo 

(100) Ro Goo Po Doo No, 

(101) RoPo 

(102) RiPiDi 

(103) Ro Goo Do Noo 

(104) Ro Mi Do 
U05) Ri GiMiDi 


Seale and Mode 
represented 

Chrom. A, 1 
Chrom. A, V, 3a 
Chrom. A, V, 3b 
Chrom. A, V, 4 
Chrom. A, V, 5 
Chrom. A, V, 7a 
Chrom. A, V, 7b 

Chrom. B. 1,1 
(Ilhrom. B, I, 2 
Chrom. B, I, 3a 
Chrom. B, I, 3b 
Chrom, B, I, 5 
Chrom, B, I, 6 
Chrom, B, I, 7 

Chrom. B, II, 1 
Clirom. B, II, 2 
Chrom. B, II, 3a 
Chrom. B, II, 3b 
Chrom. B, II, 5 
<3hrom. B. II, 6 
Chrom. B, II, 7 

Chrom. B, III, 1 
Chrom. B, III, 2 
Chrom. B, III, 3a 
Chrom. B, III, 3b 
Chrom. B, III, 5 
Chrom. B, III, 6 
Chrom. B, III, 7 

Chrom. B, TV, 1 
Chrom. B, IV, 2 
Chrom. B, IV, 3a 
Chrom. B, IV, 3b 
Chrom. B, IV, 5 
Chrom. B, IV, 6 
Chrom. B, IV, 7 

Chrom. B, V, 1 
Chrom. B, V, 2 
Chrom. B, V, 3a 
Chrom. B, V, 3b 
Chrom. B, V, 6 
Chrom. B, V, 6a 
Chrom. B, V, 6b 
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IL 

MfELAS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


A. LOCHANA IN RAGA TARANGINI. 


Lochana mentions altogether twelve Samsthanas (Melas) 
named as follows 


1, Bhairavl 

2, Kedilra 
3- TodJ 

4. Iman 

5. Karnata 

6. MukharJ 


7. Gouri 

8. Dhanashri 

9. Piirva 

10. Megha 

11. Saranga 

12. Deepaka 


The author does not explain the last of these Samsthanas, 
which had become either obsolete or ambiguous in its character. 
The first six of these are identifiable with Modes of the Primary 
Scales. The Vikrita notes used in these are as follows :— 


Samsthana 

1. Bhairavt 

2. Kcdara 

3. Todi 

4. Iman 

5. Karnata 

6. Mukhari 


Vikrita Notes 
Nil 

Tlvratara Ga & Ttvratara Ni 
Komala Bi & Komala Dha 
Tivratara Ga, Tivratara Ma and 
Tivratara Ni 
Tivratara Ga 
Komala Dha. 


These six Samsthanas of Lochana are identical with modem 
Melas of Kagas Kafi, Vilaval, Bhairavi, Kalyana, Khamaj and 
Jaunpuri respectively. These Primary Melas of modern Hindus- 
thani music and the corresponding Samsthanas of Lochana 
Pandita with the notes constituting them in Semitonic 
Notation are shown below for comparison :— 


Modern Loch ana*s 

Melas SamsthSnas Semitonic Notes 


1. Vilaval Kedara 

2. Kafi Bhairavi 

3. Bhairavi Todi 

4. Kalyana Iman 

5. Khamaj Karnata 

6. Jaunpuri Mukhari 


Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^ 
Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Da No Sa' 
Sa Ro Go Ma Pa Do No Sa' 
Sa Ra Ga Mi Pa Da Na Sa' 
Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da No Sa' 
Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Do No Sa* 
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It will be observed that the Samsthsna which was called 
Bhairavt in Lochana^s time is called Kafi in modern times, and 
the Mela which is called Bhairavi now was called Todt in his 
time. In Southern India the latter is still called Todl. 

(a). Formulae for differentiating five groups of Scales : 
The above-mentioned six being the only Samsthanas of Lochana 
which can be identified with Modes of Primary Scales, the re^ 
raaining five described by him, if capable of rational explanation, 
must bo identified with either Modes of Secondary Scales or 
tliose of Chromatic Scales. As in the present and the following 
two chapters many Samsthanas or Melas belonging to five 
different groups of Scales have to be dealt with, and as it is not 
possible to ascertain at first sight the group to which one of 
these Melas belongs, five formulae have been laid down in order 
to easily ascertain the group to which a Mela belongs and then 
to find out the Scale and the Mode by consulting the Mode 
Tables given at the end of the seventh chapter. For this 
purpose, it has been assumed that all Melas, cither old or 
modern, have been expressed by means of the twelve notes of 
Semitonic equal temperament, and that the intervals between 
consecutive notes of these Melas arc capable of being expressed 
in terms of Semitones. Roughly speaking, altogether three 
kinds of intervals between consecutive notes of these Melas are 
to be found. These are ; (1) Semitone, (2) Tone, consisting of 
two Semitones and (3) Large Tone, consisting of three Semitones. 
Let these intervals be indicated by the letters S,T and L res¬ 
pectively, The Primary Scales and the First and the Fourth 
Secondary Scales contain only Tones and Semitones. Large 
Tones are to be found only in Chromatic Scales and Secon¬ 
dary Second, Third and Fifth Scales. Although, in Semitonic 
Notation the Large Tones of Secondary Scales and those of 
Chromatic Scales appear alike, they are in fact diflPerent inter¬ 
vals. The Large Tone of Secondary Scales is a dissonant inter¬ 
val (Shrutis-5, Anushrutis-12, and ratio ^1), while that of 
Chromatic Scales is the consonant interval Minor Third (Shrutis- 
6, Anushrutis-14, ratio f). The Large Tones of the above- 
mentionod three Secondary Scales, therefore, serve a purpose 

18 
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different from that of Large Tones of Chromatic Scales. In 
these Secondary Scales they go to form the perfect Secondary 
Tetnichord, which is represented by the intervals : 2. 5. 2. in 
Shrutis or 5.12. 5 in Anushrutis. In Semitonic temperament 
they will appear as S. L. S. Large Tones occur in the perfect 
Ascending and Descending Pentachords which differentiate the 
two groups of Chromatic Beales from each other and also from 
other Scales. The Ascending Pentachord is represented by 
6.1. 2. 4 in Shrutis and by 14.3. 5. 9 in Anushrutis. The 
Descending Pentachord is represented by 4. 2.1, 6 in Shrutis 
and by 9. 5. 3. 14 in Anushrutis. The Small Semitone of 3 
Anushrutis ( ratio ?$ ) is represented by one Shruti. In Semi- 
tonic tein])eramcnt these pentachords would appear as L. S. S. T 
and T. S. S. L respectively. A Semitone is found either below 
the former or above the latter pentachord in some of the 
Chromatic Scales, thus making the combination S. L. S., which 
is apparently equivalent to that of the Secondary Tetrachord 
given above. In order to avoid the confusion arising out of 
this similarity we shall add below this Tetrachord a tone (T) 
which is invariably found in that position in all the above- 
mentioned three Secondary Scales. The distinctive feature of 
these Scales would thus be the combination T. S. L. S. which 
gives an imperfect pentachord. The formulm suggested for 
distinguishing different groups of Scales from each other are 
as follows : 


Group 

Scales 

Intervals of Charac- No. 

L 

Primary 

tcristic Pentachord 
T. T. T. S. 

(1) 

n. 

Secondary, First, and Fourth 

T. T. T. T. 

(2)- 

III. 

Secondary Second, Third and 
Fifth 

T. S. L. S. 

(3) 

IV. 

Chromatic Ascending 

L. S. S. T. 

(4) 

V. 

Chromatic Descending 

T. S. S. L. 

(6) 


The Group of Scales to which a Mela belongs can be ascer¬ 
tained from the five Characteristic Pentachords given above. 
In order to find out whether the intervals of any of these pen¬ 
tachords exist in a Mela we may have sometimes to extend the 
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Mela to two octaves. If the Mela be correct in tonality, it 
must be identifiable with a Mode of one of the Scales in the 
group to which it is found to belong. The group being known, 
the Scale and the Mode can be ascertained from the Mode 
Tables of the seventh chapter. 

(b). Five Melas of Lochana Examined : The five 
Samsthanas of Lochana, which do not belong to the Primary 
Scales, have the following Vikrita Notes :— 

1. Goiiri Koinala Hi, Tivratara Ga, 

KomaJa Dha and Tivratara Ni 

2. Dhanashri Komala Ri, Tivratara Ga, Tivratara Ma, 

Komala Dha and Tivratara Ni. 

3. Purvfl. Tivratara Ga, Tivratara Ma, Tivratara Dha 

and Tivratara Ni. 

4. Megha Tivratara Ga, Tivratara Dha and Tivratara 

Ni. 

5. Saranga Atitivratama Ga, Tivratara Ma, Tivratara 

Dha and Tivratara Ni. 

The two notes Tivratara Dha and Atitivratama Ga, which, 
as we have mentioned above, arc coincident with Shuddha Ni 
and Shuddha Ma, are, it will be seen presently, extraordinary 
notes required especially for the Chromatic Scales, 

The ShrutHntervals of these Samsthanas according to the 
notes given above are as follows ;— 


1. 

Gouri 

2. 

5. 

2. 

4. 

2. 5. 2 

2. 

Dhanashri 

2. 

5. 

4. 

2. 

2. 5. 2 

3. 

Purva 

3. 

4. 

4. 

2. 

6. 2. 2 

4, 

Megha 

3. 

4. 

2. 

4. 

5. 2. 2 

5. 

Saranga 

3^ 

6. 

2. 

2. 

5. 2. 2 


In Gouri we find the combination 4. 2. 5. 2, which is the 
Characteristic Pentachord No. (3) indicated by the letters 
T. S. L. S, This Samstbana, therefore, belongs to Group III 
of Secondary Scales. The lai'ge Tone in it is a dissonant 
interval and correctly represented by 5 Shrutis (s=»12 Anushrutis). 
If we now consult the Tables of Secondary Scales, we will find 
Gouri to be identical with the original form or First Mode of 
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Secondary Fifth Scale. In Just Notation it is to be written 
thus :— 

Qouri Samsthana of Lochana in Just Notation : 

Sa R6 Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa^ —Sec. V, I 
5 12 5 9 5 12 5 

In Semitonic Notation the second note is written Ro, omit¬ 
ting the comma sign. This Samsthana is identical with the 
Bhairava Mela of modern Hindusthani music and Mayamalava 
Gaula Mela of South Indian music. It is considered as the 
Adi Raga (original Raga) in some schools of llindusthani music 
and holds a prominent position in South Indian Music also. 

The combination 4. 2. 2. 5 in Dhanashri can be identified 
with Characteristic Pentachord No. (5) indicated by T. S. 8. L. 
The Samsthana, therefore, belongs to Group V, Descending 
Chromatic Scales. The two Large Tones found in it should, 
accordingly, be taken to be consonant Minor Thirds, represented 
by 6 Shrutis. If we take one Shruti from the preceding Semi¬ 
tone and add it to each of the Large Tones wc get the intervals: 

1. 6. 4. 2. 1. 6. 2. The Semitone represented by one Shruti 
is the Small Semitone (If), which is the diflerence between a 
Major and a Minor Third. So corrected Dhannshri will be 
found to be identical witli Mode 6a of Chromatic Fifth Scale, 
Group B. In Just Notation it should be written thus ; 

Dhannshri Sarasthnna of Lochana 
in Just Notation : 

Sa Si Ga M Pa Pi Na Sa^ Chrom. B. V, 6a 
3 14 9 5 3 14 5 

In Scmitonic Notation the notes Si and Pi are written as Ro 
and Do resp^tively. This Samsthana is idcnticial with the 
Mela of Puriya Dhannshri in modern Hindusthani music. This 
is also the Mela of modern Shri Raga which is quite different 
from Kallinatha^s Shri Raga explained in last preceding chapter. 
Bhatkhande calls it Purvi Mela, although there are two different 
views regarding the sixth note of Purvi Raga. In modem 
South Indian music it is known as Kamavardhani Mela> num¬ 
bered 53 in the Mela-Karta scheme. 
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If the three Samsthanas Purva, Megha and Saranga are 
extended they will be found to contain the combination 5. 2. 2. 3. 
These Shruti intervals arc to be found in Characteristic Penta¬ 
chord No. (4) indicated by L. S. 8. T. The aforesaid three 
Melas are, therefore, included in Group IV, Ascending Chromatic 
Scales, and the Large Tones in them must be taken as consonant 
Minor Thirds, If we take one Shruti each from the second and 
the sixth intervals and add it to the first and the fifth intervals 
respectively of Purva and Megha, we get the com binations : 

Purva 4. 3. 4. 2. 6. 1. 2. 4 

I-1 i-! 

Megha 4. 3. 2. 4. G. 1. 2. 4 

The octaves have been extended in order to show the 
chromatic pentachords which have been marked by braces 
overhead. The tetrachords have also been marked by braces. 
The pentachord and the tetrachord of Purva will be found to be 
perfect. But, the tetrachord of Megha is ambiguous owing to 
the inherent defect of the Shruti system. To make this tetra¬ 
chord perfect the two Tones must be Minor and the Semitone 
between them Major (6 Anushrutis). Expressed by Anushrutis 
the intervals of Megha in its co rrect form w ill stand thus : 

9. 14 3. 5. 9 

If we now consult the tables, we shall find Purva to be identical 
with the Fourth Mode of First Chromatic Scale, Group A, and 
Megha with the Fourth Mode of Second Chromatic Scale, Group 
A. In Just Notation these Samsthanas would stand thus ;— 
Purva Samsihana of Lochana 
iyi Just Notation ; 

Sa Ra Ga Mi Pa No Na Sa» Chrom. A, 1,4 
9 8 9 5 14 3 5 

Megha SamsthUna of Lochana 
in Just Notation ; 

9 |( 

Sa Ra Ga M& Pa No Na Sa^ Chrom. A, 11,4 
9 8 6 8 14 3 5 

In Semitonic Notation double notes are not used. The note 
No may, therefore, be considered as sharp Dha and written DL 
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There arc no Melas in modern HindiisthanJ music that can 
be identified with Purvii and Megha. South Indian Mela No.66 
named Chitrambarl and No 30 named Naganandani are identi¬ 
cal with these. But, we have no evidence before us to show 
that these Melas were actually used in any Raga. They are not 
to be found in Svararncla Kalanidhi of Kamamatya or any 
work of any other South Indian writer who came after him, 
except Rliga Manjari of Vitthala which contains a Mela called 
Karnata which is equivalent to Megha of Lochana. 

It has been shown that Sarunga of Lochana is included in 
the ascending group of Chromatic Scales. The two Large Tones 
in it, one consisting of G Shrutis and the other of 5 Shrutis are, 
therefore, both to be considered as consonant Minor Thirds of 
6 Shrutis. If one Sliruti each be taken from the second, the 
third and the sixth intervals and added to the first, the second, 
and the fifth intervals respectively, and the octave be extended 

by one note, wo get: 4. 6.1 2. 0. 1. 2. 4. This Mode con¬ 
tains a perfect ascending Chromatic Tetrachord and a perfect 
ascending Chromatic Pentachord which are marked by braces 
overhead. On consulting the tables it will be found to be 
identical with the Fourth Mode of Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group 
A. In Just Notation it should be written thus ;— 

Saranga Samsihana of Lochana 
in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra Ma MI Pa No Na Sa' Chrom. A, V, 4 
9 14 3 5 14 3 5 

This Mela can be arrived at by combining Purva and Megha 
after omitting their Ga, It is in its origin a combination of two 
pentatonic Modes both of which omit Ga and Dha. These 
Modes arc used in two kinds of Surangas of modern Hindus- 
than! music. These are the Madhamad and the Noor Sarangas, 
which are sung in the following pentatonic Melas : 

Madhamad \ « ^ * 

Saranga J Sa Ra x Ma Pa x No SaLPrim. IV. 4 

Noor 1 ♦ « 

Saranga J Sa Ra X Mi Pa x Na Sa^-Prim. 1,4 
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Saranga of Locbana is a remarkable Mela, as it contaias 
an extraordinary note (Atitivratama Gra) which is not used in 
any other Mela. 

(c). Eleven correct Melas of Locbana : 


The eleven correct Melas (Samsthaaas) of Loch ana together 
with the Vikrita notes of the Primary Melas and Scales and 
Modes of the Secondary and the Chromatic Melas are shown 
below :— 


Melas of Locbana. 


1. Kedara 

2. Karnata 

3. l^hairavi 

4. Mukharl 

5. Todi 

6. Tman 

7. Gouri 
S. Piirva 
9. Megha 

10. Saranga 

11. Dhaiiashri 


Shuddha Notes 
No 

No Go 
No Go Do 
No Go Do Ro 
Mi 

Sec. V, 1 
Chrom. A, I, 4. 
Chrom. A. IT, 4. 
Chrom. A, V, 4. 
Chrom. B, V, 6a 


B. VITTHALA IN RAGA MALA 

There are two books named Raga Mala and Raga Manjari, 
written by the same author Vitthala. The Scale of Origin 
used in these two books is that of Southern India. This fact 
shows that the author was a South Indian theorist. But, the 
author leaves us in no doubt that in Raga Mala he deals with 
the Northern System of Music of his time, inasmuch as he 
adopts the peculiarly northern method of classifying Ragas into 
six groups, each group consisting of a male Raga and his wives 
and sons. That Vitthala wrote Raga Mala especially for the 
Northern School of Music is further shown by the fact that 
MukharJ, the peculiarly South Indian Raga based on the Scale 
of Origin, finds no place in this book. In Raga Manjari 
Vitthala deals with the South Indian System of Music 
following the usual south Indian method of classifying Ragas 
into Janaka Rfigas or Melas and Janya Rilgas. In Raga 
Mals. the author gives us no information about his identity 
or the time when the book was written. In Raga Manjari 
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the author describes himself as son of "Demaka Janani*^ 
(mother Demaka)® and tells us that he belonged to the court 
of two brother chiefs named Madhava Singha and Mana 
Singh a, who were great warriors and were like the two arms of 
emperor Akbar (1556—1605 A. 

Another book named Sadraga Chandrodaya was written 
by an author who describes himself as Pundarika Vitthala of 
Kiirnata race®. In the last verse of the book he states that ho 
is a son of a renowned person named Vitthala, whom he 
describes as Shri Vitthala Arya®. Elsewhere in the book he 
refers to him as an authority on musical theory and calls him 
“Bndha (wise) Vitthala”. From these facts wc may safely 
infer that Pundarika’s father was the renowned author of Buga 
Mala and Eiiga Manjari. The word “Vitthala” was evidently 
the family surname. In order to distinguish between the 
father and the son we shall call the former “Vitthala” and the 
latter “Pundarika” without the surname. Pundarika states 
that he belongs to the court of Burhan Khan, the chief of 
Khandesh'®. Mr. Stanley Lanepoole tells us in his book 
“The Muhammedan dynasties” that Khandesh was subjugated 
by emperor Akbar in the year 1562 A.D. and incorporated 

6 II" 

Eaga Manjari. 

II” 

Eaga Manjari 

8 l" 

9 w-yjBineiir 3 

SadrUga Chandrodaya 

10. ^ I 

?i5r #>ft5nTre<^ii" 

Sadraga Cfaandradaya 
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m the Mughal empire in the year 1599 A.D.^^. From the 
last verse of Pundarika^s work referred to above it is clear 
that Vitthala was dead before he wrote his book. It, therefore, 
appears that Vitthala wrote his two books within the first half 
of the reign of Akbar, i.e. to say, in the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century A D. and Piindarika wrote his book within 
the second half of Akbar’s reign, i.e., in the last quarter of that 
century. 

That the author who wrote Raga Mala and Rilga Manjart 
was not the author of Sadraga Chandrodaya, is evident from 
the fact that the scheme of Vikrita notes used in the first two 
books is quite different from that used in the third. Each of these 
schemes is quite original and not found in any other work.^^ 

(a). Vitthala's Vikrita notes based on South Indian 
Scale of Origin : The scheme of Vikrita notes devised by 
Vitthala for expressing his Mclas is based on the South 
Indian Scale of Origin, which was formerly called Mukhari and 
is now called Kanakangi. This Scale, though the same in form 
as' Lochana^s Scale of Origin, is quite different from it in 
significance. The Vikrita notes of these two authors are conse¬ 
quently different not only in their names but also their relative 
positions. The difference between the two schemes cannot be 
understood before the significance of South Indian Scale of 
Origin is explained. This explanation will be given in the next 
chapter, in which South Indian Melas will be deait with. It is, 

11. “Akbar took Burhanpur, the capital of Khandesh and 
received the homage of its king in 1562 A.D, But, Khandesh 
was not fully incorporated in the Moghul empire until 1599 A.D. 
when Ashirgarh fell in a six month^s siege”. 

“The Muhammedan dynasties”, p. 315, 

12 . On the grounds set forth above we cannot agree 
with Bhatkhande in his opinion expressed in “Sangeeta" of 
of September, 1931, page 2, that the above mentioned three 
books were all written by the same author. Bhatkhande 
assumes that the author of Sadraga Chandrodaya first served 
under Burhan Khan and subsequently after the fall of Asirgarh 
in 1599 A. D. took service under Madhava Singha and Mana 
Singha. We do not think there is any occasion for such 
assumption. 
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therefore, not possible to explain the Melas of Rfiga Mala in the 
present chapter. Only the names of the Melas, the Semitonio 
Vikrita notes of the Primary Melas, and the Scales and the Modes 
which the Secondary and Chromatic Melas stand for will be 
given here. 

In Raga Mala Vitthala deals with sixty-six Ragas, which he di¬ 
vides into six groups of eleven, each group containing one Raga, 
his five wives and five sons. The wives are not called Raginis, 
which word does not appear to have yet come into existence. 
The names of the wives are, however, all in the feminine gender 
like the ancient Bhashas. In the description of each Raga, the 
author gives the Vikrita notes used in it or refers to the Mela 
of anotlicr Raga and also gives a descriptive picture of its 
presiding deity just like a northerm theorist. He docs not give 
a list of his Melas ; nor does he call them by the names of 
particular Ragas. Altogether eighteen Melas have been found 
out from his descriptions of the Ragas. Six of these Melas have 
been called after the six Ragas, Natta Narayana, Shri Raga, 
Ilindola, Sliuddha Bhairava, Deshikara and Sliuddha Nata. 
Five Melas have been called by the names of those Vanitas 
(wives) or Putras (sons) which are identical or nearly so in name 
with five Melas of Ruga Manjari. These are Gaudi, Abhiri 
(Ahm of Raga Manjarl), Hamira Nata (Ilamira of Raga Man¬ 
jari ), Saranga and Kalyana. The two Melas DeshakshI and 
Nada Ramakri are identical with Melas of the same names of 
Sadraga Chandrodaya, and the Mela Karnata corresponds to 
Karnata-Gauda of the latter work. The Mela Devakrt differs 
only in one note from the Mela of the same name of Sadraga 
Chandrodaya, The Mela Bhairava corresponds to Mela Hijej 
of Sadraga Chandrodaya and the Mela Gurjari corresponds to 
Mela Deshakshi of Raga Manjari, which is different from 
Deshakshi of Raga Mala. The Mela Deshi admits of no 
rational explanation. 

(b). Seventeen correct Melas of Vitthala^s Raga Mala : 

The seventeen correct Melas of Vitthala^s Raga Mala with the 
Vikrita notes of the Primary Melas in Semitonic Notation and 
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Scales and Modes of the Secondary and Chromatic Melas are 


given below: 

Melas of Vitthala’s Riiga Mlila. 

1 . 

Natta Narayana 

Shuddha Notes 

2 . 

Shri Raga 

No Go 

3.’ 

Hindola 

No Go Do 

4. 

Shuddha Bhairava *** 

No Go Do Ilo 

5. 

Devakri 

Mi 

(). 

Abhiri 

Sec. 11,1. 

7. 

Bhairava 

Sec. 11, 5. 

8 . 

Hfimira Nata 

Sec III, 1. 

9. 

Gandi 

Sec. V. 1. 

10 . 

Deshakshi 

Chrom. A, 1, 1. 

11 . 

N:lda Ramakri 

Chrom. A, I, 3b, 

12 . 

Karnata 

Chrom A. II, 1. 

13. 

Gurjari 

Chrom. A, III. 1. 

14. 

Shuddha Nata 

Chrom. A, V, 1. 

15, 

Saranga 

Chrom. A, V, 4. 

16. 

Kalyana 

Chrom. B, IV, 6. 

17. 

Deshikara 

Chrom, B, V, Ga. 


A comparison of the lists of Melas of Vitthala and Lochana 
will show that the eight Melas of Vitthala : Natta Narayana, 
Shrl Raga, Hindola, Shuddha Bhairava, Devakri, Gaiidi, 
Saranga and Deshikara are identical with the eight Melas of 
Lochdna ; Kedara, Bhairavi, IMukhfiri, Todi, Iman, Gauri, 
Saranga, and Dhanashri respectively. Vitthala^s list contains 
no Mela? corresponding to Lochana's Melas : Karnata, Purva 
and Megha. On the other hand, Lochana's list contains no 
Melas corresponding to nine Melas of Vitthala, of which three 
are Secondary and six Chromatic. 

Of these nine new Melas of Raga Mala the three Secondary 
Melas, Abhiri, Bhairava and Hamira Nata Jire identical with 
Melas Abhirika of Ahobala, Vasanta Bhairavi of Ramamatya 
and Hamira of Vitthala^s Ruga Manjari respectively ; and the 
six Chromatic Melas Deshakshi, Nada Ramakrl, Karnata, 
Gurjari, Shuddha Nata and Kalyana are identical with the 
Melas Deshakshi of Ramamatya, Auttara Gurjari of Ahobala, 
Kannada Gaula of Ramamatya, Deshakshi of Vitthala's Raga 
Manjari, Shuddha Nata of Ramamatya and Kalyana of 
Vitthala^s Raga Manjari. The structure of these nine Melas 
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of Buga Mala will be.understood when the above mentioned 
corresponding Melas will be explained. 

C. HRIDAYA NARAYANANS CLASSIFICATION 
OF MELAS. 

Excepting Vitthala all writers on the Northern System of 
Indian music who came after Lochana, substantially followed 
his method of treatment. The Scale of Origin and the 
Vikrita notes based on it were almost the same for all these 
writers, llridaya Narayana Deva, King of Gada Desha, who 
wrote his two books named Hridayakautuka and Hridaya 
Prakasha about IGGO AD, faithfully followed Lochana in 
almost every respect. Like him Hridaya gives a list of twelve 
Samsthanas, which he calls Melas. The names of the Melas 
are the same, the only difference being that he substitutes 
Hridaya Rama for Deepaka. This new Mela which he claims 
to be his own creation does not admit of any rational explana¬ 
tion. It is, therefore, as much useless as Deepaka, which 
Lochana leaves unexplained. Hridaya NarayanaNs method of 
classifying and designating the Melas in his Hridaya Prakasha 
is very interesting. He first divides them into different classes 
according to the numbers of Vikrita notes used in them and 
then specifies each according to the character of the Vikrita 
notes. Thus :— 

L Shuddha Svara Mela 

IL Melas with one Vikrita ;— 

1. Ga Tivratara Mela 

2. Dha Komala Mela 

III. Melas with two Vikritas ;— 

1. Ri and Dha Komala Mela 

2. Ga and Ni Tivratara Mela 

IV. Melas with three Vikritas :— 

1. Ga, Ma & Ni Tivratara Mela ... Iman 

2 . Ga, Dha & Ni Tivratara Mela ••• Megha 

3. Ga, Ma & Ni Tivratara Mela *** Hridaya Rama 


Bhairavi 

Karri a ta 
Mukharl 

Todi 

Kedara 
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V. Mclas with four Vikritas :— 

1 . Ri & Dha Komala, 

Ga & Ni TJvratara 

2 . Ga Atitivratama, 

Ma, Dha & Ni Tivratara 

3. Ga, Ma, Dha & Ni Tivratara 

VI. Mela with five Vikritas :— 

Ri & Dha Komala, 

Ga, Ma & Ni Tivratara 


Gauri 

Suranga 

Purva 


Dhanashri 


This method of designating Mclas according to the number 
and character of the Vikrita notes characterising them is most 
rational and practically useful. A similar metliod has been 
adopted in the present treatise for naming Melas and distin¬ 
guishing them from each other, by means of their Vikrita 
notes in Scmitonic Notation. 

It is a rather strange fact that Hridaya Narayaiia makes no 
mention of the nine new Melas introduced by Vitthala into the 
Hindusthant system though he wrote his books long after him. 
This can be explained only by the assumption that music did 
not advance pari passu in all parts of Northern India. That 
the new Mclas of Vitthala were not all lost to the Northern 
system of music of that period is shown by the fact that at 
least five of those Mclas are found in the book of the later 
author Ahobala, though in some cases with different or slightly 
different names. 


D. AHOBALA IN SANGiTA PARIJATA. 

Ahobala is the best known of all pre-modern writers of the 
Northern School. He wrote his famous book Sangtta Parijata 
most probably in the second half of the seventeenth 
century AD. 

In his book Ahobala follows in the main the same method 
as adopted by Lochana* He is, however, much in advance as 
compared with previous witers not only in regard to the 
number of Melas but also in regard to the variety of Ragas. 
But, he is rather unmethodical and follows neither the older 
method of classification into six groups of Ragas nor the later 
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one of Melas or Janaka Ragas and Jariya Ragas. Like 
Vitthala he does not give the number or the names of his 
Melas. Some difliculty is, therefore, felt in ascertaining the 
number and structure of his Melas. While the authors, who 
preceded him, mention not more than about eighty Ragas 
Ahobala describes as many as one hundred and twenty Ragas. 
A careful search in this wilderness of Rilgas has enabled us 
to find out twenty-throe Melas. 

(a). Vikrita notes of Ahobala : For expressing his 
.Melas Ahobala uses all the Vikrita notes of Lochana except 
Tivratara Ga and Tivratara Ni. The author uses Tivra Ga 
and Tivra Ni as substitutes for these notes. In doing so he 
must be considered to have committed a mistake. Because, 
Tivra Ga divides the Tone of four Shrutis between Shuddha Ga 
and Ma into two Semitones of unequal lengths, one of which is 
of one Shruti and the other of three Shrutis'*^. The three- 
Shruti interval between Tivra Ga and Ma, which is undoubted¬ 
ly intended to represent a Semitone, is ai)t to be confused with 
a Minor Tone. Similarly, the interval between Tivra Ni aiid 
Sa, which consists of three Shrutis, also represents a Semitone. 
It is unfortunate that a cautious writer like Ahobala should 
have committed such serious mistakes. He seems to have 
overlooked the fact that the ancient Aritara and Kakali notes 
were identical with his Tivra Ga and Tivra Ni respectively. 
Lochana recognised the identity of Kakali with Tivratara Ni, 
as will appear from the following verse of Raga Taranginf : 

^ ii” 

“Nishada is called Kakali when it takes two Shrutis of 

Shadja. Experts sing it at Tivratara Nishada^^ 

Hridaya Narayana also uses both these names to signify the 
same note. But none of these two authors speak anything 
about the Antara. However that may be, we must substitute 
Tivratara Ga and Tivratara Ni for Tivra Ga and Tivra Ni 


13. Vide “Sangita% March 1931, p. 21. 
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wherever they occur in Sangita Purijata in order to enable us 
to correctly interpret AhobaJa^s Melas. He introduced three 
extraordinary notes over and above the two previously intro¬ 
duced by Lochana, viz., Tivraiara Ri, Purva Ga and Purva Ni. 
The first o£ these is five Shrutis above Sa and coincident with 
Shuddha Ga, the second is three Shrutis above Sa and coinci¬ 
dent with Shuddha Ri and the third is three Shrutis above l^i 
and coincident with Shuddha Dha. We have thus altogether 
five extraordinary notes in Ahoba!a^s scheme, viz, Purva Ga 
Tivratara Ri, Atitivratama Ga, Purva Ni and Tivratara Dha 
which are coincident with the Shuddha notes Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha 
and Ni'respectively^^. Of these the two Purva notes were 
meant specially for Mela Miikhari, the South Indian Scale of 
Origin, which Ahobala apjicars to have attempted to popularise 
in Northern India.^*'^. 

'rhis Mukhilri is quite distinct from Lochami^s Mela of the 
same name and is not mentioned by any other Northern 
author. Ahobala does not give any specific name either to 
his Shuddha Mela or to any other Mela. The first of his 
Ragas with Shuddha notes is' called Saindhava. We may, 
therefore, call his Shuddha Mela by that name. Lochana calls 
it Bhairavi. In his Hridaya Kautuka Hridaya Nurayana 
places Bhairavi first in the list of Rilgas with Shuddha notes. 
But, in his Hridaya Prakasha he places Saindhava first in the 
list. This Ruga is still sung in Bengal in the same Mela under 
the name Sindhu (the word Saindhava being only an adjective 
form of it). Ahobala^s Bhairavi is equivalent to Mela Mukhari 
of Lochana, which has for its Vikrita notes Go, Do and No. 

14 . ^ I 

nftqR II 

arfkftsicw; »t: wpi 35 ^3 i 

35 l 

35 1®!% II" 

16 . Purva Ga is also used in the anomalous Mela Shuddha 
Yarati. 
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This form of Bhairavi is still to be found in South Indian 
music, where it is called Nata Bhairavi. That this form of 
Bhairavi existed even in the time of Lochana is evident from 
the following verse of Raga Tarangini ; 

3 ^ 5 : I 

“Others, however, take Komala Dha in Bhairavi Raga. 

That is incorrect, as such a Raga is not pleasing.” 

Lochana was evidently not in favour of this form of 
Bhairavi. But, in spite of his disapproval it appears to have 
supplanted the other form in the time of Ahobala. In modern 
Hindusthani music, however, Bhairavi is sung in the Mela 
called Todi by Lochana and Ahobala. Wo thus find the same 
Raga sung in three dilFercnt Melas at different periods of the 
musical history of Northern India. 

In naming the Melas of Ahobala we have chosen, as far 
as possible, the names of those of his Ragas which are either 
identical with or similar to names of Melas of earlier or later 
writers. 

Of the twenty-three Melas found in Sangita Purijata 
three are inexplicable. Nine of the remaining twenty Melas, 
viz., Kedfiri, Kanadi, Saindhava, Bhairavi, Todi, Kalyana, 
Gaiiri, Saranga and Ramakari are identical with the Melas 
Kedara, Karnata, Bhairavi, Mukhari, Todi, Iman, Gauri, 
Saranga and Dhanashri respectively of Lochana. The five 
Melas Abhirika, Deshakhya, Auttara Gurjari, Karnata Gaula 
and Nata are identical with the Melas Abhiri, Deshakshi, 
Nada-Ramakri, Karnata and Shuddha Nata respectively of 
Vitthala. Melas corresponding to these five are also found in 
some books on South Indian music. The three Melas of 
Ahobala Salanga, Varati Todi and Mukhari are not found 
in any other work of the Northern system but are found in 
books on the Southern System. The three Melas of Ahobala 
Meghanada, Punnaga Varatl and Naga Varaii are not found 
in any other work on Indian music. The last mentioned six 
are new Melas introduced into the Northern School of Music 
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% Ahobala. The three Melas of Ahobala which do not admit 
of any rational explanation are Shuddha Varati, Shoka Yarati 
and Vaijayantf. 

(b). Five Melas of Ahobala exanoiined ; We shall deal 
in the present chapter with only the three Melas of Saneita 
Parijata which are not found in any' other work, viz., Pannaga 
Yarati, Naga Varati and Meghanada, and also with the two 
Melas Abhirika and Auttara Gurjari which are still in use 
in modern Hindusthani music. The nine Melas which are 
found in Raga Tarangint of Lochana need no explanation. 
Tlie remaining six Melas of Ahobala are found in South Indian 
books on music. These six Melas viz., Deshakhya, Karnata 
Gaula, Nata, Salanga, Yarati Todt and Mukhari are identical 
with the Melas Deshakshi, Kannada Gaula and Shuddha Nata 
of Ramainatya, Yegavahini of Tulajendra, Kamoda of Yitthala 
(in Raga Manjari) and Mukhari of all southern writers respecti¬ 
vely. The structure of these six Melas of Ahobala will be 
understood when the above-mentioned corresponding Melas 
will be explained in the following two chapters on South Indian 
Melas. Abhirika is described by Ahobala as having the 
Yikrita notes Komala Dha and Tivra Ni. If, as suggested 
above, we substitute Tivratara Ni for Tivra Ni, the intervals 
of the Mela would be : 3. 2. 4. 4. 2. 5. 2 or T. S. T. T.S.L.8 . 
The combination T. S. L. S. included in this Mela represents 
Pentachord No. (3), which is characteristic of Second, Third 
and Fifth Secondary Scales. On an examination of the tables 
of Modes of these Scales we find that the Mela is identical with 
the First Mode of Secondary Second Scale, the Tonics being 
Sa and Pa. To correctly represent the Mela the Shniti inter¬ 
vals should be 4. 2. 3. 4. 2. 5. 2. In Just Notation the Mela 
should be written thus ; 

Abhirika Mela of Ahobala 
in Just Notation. 

:|c 9ic 

Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Do Na Sa* —Sec. II. 1. 

9 5 8 9 5 12 5 

The notes need not undergo any change in Semitonic Nota- 
19 
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tion. This Mela is to be found in most of the South In 
treatises. It survives in a popular Eaga of Upper India called 
Piloo. The Vikrita notes used in Auttara Gurjart are Komala 
Ri, Komala Dha and Tlvra N If Tivratara Ni is substituted 
for Tivra Ni, the Shruti intervals of the Mela stand thus 
2. 3. 4. 4. 2. 5. 2. Doubling the octave we get the combina¬ 
tion 5- 2. 2. 3 or L. S. S. T, which represents the intervals of 
an ascending Chromatic Pentachord. This Mela is, therefore, 
a Mode of an Ascending Chromatic Scale. If we consult the 
tables of these Scales, we find that the Mela is the Mode No. 3b 
of the First Chromatic Scale, Group A, taking Na to be coinci¬ 
dent with So. The Tonics are Ga and Dha. The correct Shruti 
dispositions of the Mela should be : 2. 4. 3. 4. 2. 6. 1. In Just 
Notation the Mela should be written as follows :— 

Auttara Gurjari Mela of Ahobala 
in Just Notation : 

Sa R6 Go Ma Pa Do So Sa^—Chrom. A, I, 3b 

5 9 8 9 5 14 3 

In Scmitonic Notation it may be written as : 

4c 9|C 

Sa Ro Go Ma Pa Do Na Sa^ 

This Melas survives in some parts of Northern India. In 

“Kantha Kaumudi" a Bengali work by Kshetra Mohan 
Goswami, a great musician of Bengal, we find two compositions 
in Raga Gurjari Todi in this Mela. This book also contains 
two other compositions in Raga Khat also in the same Mela^®. 
Gurjari Todi is most probably the modern form of Ahobala^s 
Auttara Gurjari. 

Bhatkhande tells us that a particular form of Raga Piloo is 
sung in Rampur State, a famous seat of Hindusthani music, in 
this Mela and that he learnt it from Nawab Sadat Ali Khan of 
that State, a lineal follower of the great Tanasena^’'. This 

16. Vide “Kantha Kaumudi,^' Part I, jip. 159, 160,108 and 
109. (Second Edition, 1330 B. S.) 

17. Vide “Hindusthani Sangita Paddhati^^ (Marathi), Part 
IV, p. 109 (Ed. 1932). 
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Piloo is quite different from the Piloo referred to above, which 
is more widely known in Upper India^®. Ahobala mentions 
another Gurjarf, which he calls “Dakshinaty a (Southern) Gurjari” 
in order to distinguish it from Auttara (Northern) GurjarJ. This 
Gurjari, which evidently belonged to the Southern School 
of music, was, according to the author, sung in the Mela 
of Malava, which had for its Vikrita notes Ro and Do, like 
modern Bhairava of Hindusthani music. Ahobala's Auttara 
Gurjart is identical with Nada Ramakri of Vitthala and 
Nada Ramakriya of Ramamatya. 

Of the three Melas, which are not to be found in any other 
treatise, Punnaga Varati has for its Vikrita notes Tivratara 
Ma and Tivra Ni. Substituting Tivratara Ni for Tivra Ni, 
we get the intervals ;— 

3. 2. 6. 2. 3 4. 2 

or T. S. L. S- T. T. S 

As the Characteristic Pentachord No. (3) with the inter¬ 
vals T. S. L, S occurs in this Mela, it must be a Mode of either 
the Second or the Third or the Fifth Secondary Scale. On a 
scrutiny of the tables of Modes of these Scales it will be found 
that the Mela must be identified with the Fourth Mode of 
Secondary Third Scale, having Ri and Pa as Tonics. To 
represent the Mela correctly the Shruti intervals should be 
4 . 2. 5. 2. 4. 3. 2. It should be written as follows in Just 
Notation : 

.Mela Punnaga Varati of Ahobala in Just Notation : 

* * 

Sa Ra Go Mi Pa Da Na Sa^ —Sec. Ill, 4. 

9 5 12 5 9 8 5 

In Semitonic Notation the Mela would stand thus : 

Sa Ra Go Mi Pa' Da Na Sa\ 

18. The present writer heard a song of this Piloo from the 
great musician Abdul Karim Khan of Bombay. Poet Tagore 
composed some Bengali songs in this Piloo. Bhatkhande makes 
no mention of this Piloo, but speaks of another hybrid Piloo in 
which all the twelve notes of the gamut are said to be used and 
which scarcely deserves the name of Raga. 
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The Vikrita notes in the Mela Naga VaratJ are stated 
by Ahobala to be Tivratara Ma and Komala Dha. The intervals 
are ; 

3. 2. 6. 2. 2. 3. 4 

or T. S. L. S. S. T . T 

The Characteristic Pentachord No. (4) with the intervals 
L S. S. T occurs in this Mela. It must, therefore, be a Mode 
of one of the Ascending Chromatic Scales. Tables of the 
Modes of these Scales will show that the Mela is to be identified 
with the Sixth Mode of Chromatic First Scale, Group A, with 
Ga and Ni as Tonics. The correct Shruti intervals should be 
4 . 2. 6.1. 2. 4. 3. It should stand as follows in Just Notation : 

Mela Naga Varati of Ahobala in Just Notation : 

Sa Ua Go Po Pa Do No Sa^ —Chrom. A. L 6. 

9 5 14 3 5 9 8 

The Mela in Semitonic Notation would be written as : 

Sa Ra Go Mi Pa Do No Sa^ 

The note Mi of the Semitonic Notation must be considered 
to be coincident with the note Po of Just Notation. 

The Mela of Meghanada is stated by Ahobala to have only 

one Vikrita note, viz, Komala Ri. So, the intervals are : 

2. 3. 4. 4. 3. 2. 4 

or S. T. T T. T . S. T 

It contains the -Characteristic Pentachord No. (2) with the 
intervals T. T. T. T. and must, therefore, be a Mode of either 
the First or the Fourth Secondary Scale, As those two Scales 
are similar the Mela may belong to any one of them. So, it 
may be identified either with the Second Mode of Secondary 
First Scale having Ma and Ni as Tonics or with the Fifth Mode 
of Secondary Fourth Scale having Sa and Ma as Tonics. The 
correct Shruti intervals in the first case would be : 2. 3. 4. 3. 4. 2. 

4 and in the Second case : 2. 4. 3. 4. 3. 2. 4. In Just Notation 
these forms of the Mela would appear thus r— 

Mela Meghanada of Ahobala in Just Notation : 

Sa m G6 Ma P^ Da Nb Sa^ —Sec. 1,2-.(l) 

5 8 9 8 9 5 9 
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or Sa R(i Go Ma Pa Da N6 Sa^ —Sec. IV, 5—(2) 

5 9 8 9 8 ^9 

In Semitonic Notation the Mela is to be written thus ;— 

Sa Ro Go Ma Pa Da No Sa^ 

(c). Twenty correct Melas of Ahobala : 

The twenty correct Melas of Ahobala with the Vikrita 
notes of his Primary Melas in Semitonic Notation and Scales 
and Modes of his Secondary and Chromatic Melas are shown 
below : 

Melas of Ahobala : 


1 . 

Kedari 

Shuddha notes 

2 

Kanadi 

No 

3. 

Saindhava 

No Go 

4. 

Bhairavi 

No Go Do 

5. 

Todi 

No Go Do Ro 

6 . 

Kalyana 

Mi 

7. 

Meghan ada •* 

See. I, 2. 

8 . 

Abhirika 

Secli, 1. 

9. 

Purinriga Varati 

Sec 111,4. 

10 . 

Siilanga 

See. Ill, 5. 

11 . 

Gauri 

Sec. V;l. 

12 . 

Deshakhya ••• 

Chrom. A, I, 1. 

13. 

Auttura Gurjari 

Chrom. A, I, 3b. 

14. 

Naga Varati ••• 

Chrom. A, I, 6. 

15. 

Karnata Gaula 

Chrom. A, II,’ 1. 

16. 

Varati Todi ••• 

Chrom. A, II, 6. 

17. 

Nata 

Chrom. A, V, 1. 

18. 

Saranga 

Chrom. A, V, 4. 

19. 

Mnkhari 

Chrom. B,V, r'). 

20 . 

Ramakari 

Chrom. B, V, 6a. 


Ahobala was the last of medieval writers who made any 
real contribution to the Northern System of Indian music. 
We need not deal with the works of Srinivasa and Bhaba 
Bhatta, who were only compilers and made no addition to the 
list of Melas. 

The total number of Melas fonnd in the works of medieval 
writers dealt with above is twenty-sis. Of these six stand 
for Modes of Primary Scales, seven for those of Secondary 
Scales and thirteen for those of Chromatic Scales. It will 
thus be seen that the number of Secondary Melas is about the 
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same as that of Primary Melas and the number of Chromatic 
Melas is more than double. In other words, the number of 
Melas based on Deshi Ragas and incorporated into the Marga 
system is more than thrice the number of Melas based on the 
ancient Primary Scales. This shows how greatly the ancient 
musical system was enriched by materials borrowed from 
popular music. But, unfortunately, many of the new Melas 
were subsequently lost, though some new Melas appear to have 
been added to the modern system. 

E. MEDIEVAL MELAS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

Of the four medieval authors mentioned above Lochana 
and Hridaya NarSyana both mention twelve Samsthanas or 
Melas, of which eleven have been found to be scientifically 
correct. Seventeen out of the eighteen Melas of Vitthala found 
out from his descriptions of Ragas in Rag Manjari and twenty 
out of the twenty-three Melas mentioned by Ahobala have 
been found to be correct. Some of the Melas of these authors 
being common, the total number of correct Melas of these 
writers is twenty-six. The Mela Signatures and Serial Numbers 
of the Secondary and the Chromatic Melas of these authors 
together .with their medieval names and the Scales and Modes 
they represent are given below. 


(a). Seven Medieval 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


6 . 

7. 


Secondary Melas : 

Medieval names Mela^Signature 

and Serial 
Number 

Meghanada (Ahobala) Ro Go No (9) 


AbhJri (Vitthala) Go Do (15) 

Bhairava (Vitthala) Ro Do No (19) 

Hamira Nata (Vitthala) Do (22) 

Punnaga Varati Go Mi (25) 

(Ahobala) 

Salanga (Ahobala) Ro No (26) 

Gouri (Lochana) Ro Do (29) 


Scale and Mode 
represented 


Sec. I, 2 or 
Sec. IV, 5 
Sec. ir, 1 
Sec. II, 5 
Sec. Ill, 1 
Sec. Ill, 4 

Sec. Ill, 5 
Sec. V, 1 
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(b). Thirteen Medieval 
Chromatic Melas: 

Mtla^ Signature 

Medieval Name and Serial 

Number 

Deshakshi (Vitthala) Ri (36) 
NadaRainakri(Vitthala)RoGoDo (38) 


Scale and Mode 
represented 


Piirva (Lochana) Midi (39) 

Naga Varati (Ahobala) GoMiDoNo (41) 
Karnata (Vitthala) EiNo (43) 

Megha (Lochana) Di (46) 

Varati Todi (Ahobala) RoGoMiDoNo (48) 
Gurjari (Vitthala) RiDoNo (50) 

Shuddha Nata (Vitthala) RiDi (64) 

Saranga (Lochana) GiMiDi (67) 
Kalyana iVitthala) RiMiDo (97 
Mukhari (Ahobala) RoGooDoN 


Dhanashri (Lochana) 


RiMiDo (97) 
RoGooDoNoo 

(103) 

RoMiDo (104) 


Chrom. 

Chrom. 

Chrom. 

Chrom. 

Chrom. 

Chrom. 

Chrom. 

Chrom. 

Chrom. 

Chrom. 

Chrom. 

Chrom. 


AJ,1 
A,1,3b, 
A,14 
A,1,6 
A,IT,1 
A,II,4 
A,II, 6 
A,III,1 
A,V,1 

A, V,4 
BJV,G 

B. V,5 


Chrom. B,V,6a 


F. MODERN MELAS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


(a). Twelve lost Medieval Melas : 

Of the twenty-six medieval Melas twelve have been lost to 
modern Hindusthani music. The surviving fourteen Melas 
include the six Primary Melas, which are based on the four 
ancient Scales. So, of the twenty Melas including seven 
Secondary and thirteen Chromatic Melas, which were new 
acquisitions from Deshi music, only eight survived. The twelve 
lost Melas were all of DeshI origin. Of these four are Secondary 
and eight Chromatic Melas. These are given below : 

The Lost Medieval Melas. 

Signature and Serial Seale and Mode 

Number represented 

1. Ro Go No (9) ••• Sec. I, 2 or Sec. IV, 5 

2. Do (22) ••• Sec. Ill, 1. 

3. Go Mi (25) • Sec. Ill, 4. 

4. RoNo(26) - Sec. Ill, 5. 

6. Ri(36) ••• Chrom. A,1,1. 

6. MiDi(39) ••• Chrom. A,1,4. 

7. RiNo(43) ... Chrom. A, 11, 1. 

8. Di (46) Chrom. A,II, 4. 

9. Ro Go Mi Do No (48) Chrom. A,II, 6. 

10. Ri Do No 150) - Chrom. A, III, 1. 

11. Ri Dl (64) Chrom. A, V, 1. 

12. Ri Mi Do (97) ••• Chrom. B, IV, 6. 
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It is quite possible that this large number of lost Melas, 
which a few centuries ago gave rise to many Ragas, can by 
diligent search be re-discovered from the same source from 
which they were discovered. 

Of the eight Deshi Melas, whioh have survived, three are 
Secondary and five Chromatic. The three Secondary Melas 
are Go Do, Ro Do No and Ro Do ; and the five Chromatic 
Melas are Ro Go Do, Go Mi Do No, Gi Mi Di, Ro Goo Do 
Noo and Ro Mi Do. 

Though Hindusthani music has lost twelve medieval Melas, 
it has acquired eleven new Melas, of which one is Primary, 
one Secondary and nine Chromatic. The Primary Mela is No 
Go Do Ro Po, the Secondary Mela is Go Mi No, and the nine 
Chromatic Melas are : Ro Goo Mo Do Noo, Ro Go Mi Do, 
Ri Pi No, Ro Po Do, Go Mo, Ro, Ro Mi, Ro Goo Po Do No 
and Ro Po. 

Of the aforesaid nineteen Melas found in Modern Hindiis- 
thani music eight are not used in their proper forms. Mela No 
Go Do Ro Po is expressed by Shuddha Mela with Na as Mode- 
initial in Ragas Behag and Iman, Mela Go Mi No by Mela Go 
Do with Ma as Mode-initial in Raga Piloo, Mela Go Mi Do No 
by Mela Ro Go Do with Ma as Mode-initial in Raga Rampuri 
Piloo, Mela Ro Goo Mo Do Noo by Mela Ro Go Mi Do with 
Na as Mode-initial in Raga Multant, Mela Ri Pi No by Mela 
Ro Go Mi Do with Go as Mode-initial in Raga Paschatya 
Vasanta, Mela Go Mo by Mela Ro Mi (Pi) with Da as Mode- 
initial in Ragas Puriya and Marwa, Mela Ro Goo Po Do No 
by Mela Ro with Na as Mode-initial in Raga Prachya Lalita 
and Mela Ro Goo Do Noo either by Mela Ro Mi Do with Na 
as Mode-initial in Ragas Dhanashri and Gouri, or by Mela Ro 
Po with Ga as Mode-initial in Raga Sohini. 

(b). Twenty-five modern Hindusthani Melas : 

Modern Hindusthani music, therefore, contains altogether 
twenty-five Melas, including fourteen medieval and eleven 
newly acquired Melas. Of these six are Primary, five Secon-* 
dary and fourteen Chromatic Melas. 
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The twenty*five Melas, which have been found to be used in 
modern Hindusthanf music, are given below together with the 
Scales and the Modes, which the Secondary and the Chromatic 
Melas represent, 

Melas of Modern Hindusthani Music. 



Signature and Serial 

Seale and Mode 


Number 

represented 

1 . 

Shuddha (1) 

Primary 

2 . 

No (2' 

Do 

3. 

No Go (3) 

Do 

4. 

No Go Do (4) 

Do 

5. 

No Go Do Ro (5) 

Do 

6 . 

No Go Do Ro Po (6) 

Do 

7. 

Mi (7) 

Do 

8 . 

Go Do (15) 

Sec ir, 1 

9. 

Go Mi No (18) 

Sec. II, 4 

10 . 

Ro Do No (19) 

Sec. II, 5 

11 . 

Ro Do (29) 

Sec.V, 1 

12 . 

Ro Go Do (38) 

Chrom. A, I, 3b 

1.3. 

Go Mi Do No 141) ••• 

*** Chrom A, I. 6 

14. 

Ro Goo Mo Do Noo (65) 

Chrom. A, V, 3a 

15. 

Ro Go Mi Do (66) ••• 

Chrom. A, V, 3b 

If). 

GiMiDi(67) 

Chrom. A, V, 4 

17. 

Ri-Pi No (68) 

Chrom. A, V, 5 

18. 

RoPoDo(70) 

Chrom A, V, 7b 

19. 

Go Mo (711 

Chrom. B, I, 1 

20 . 

RoMi(80) 

Chrom. B, Ir, 3a 

21 . 

Ro Goo Po Do No (86) 

Chrom. B, III, 2 

22 . 

Ro(s7) 

Chrom, B, III, 3a 

23. 

Ro Po (101) 

Chrom. B, V, 3a 

24. 

Ro Goo Do Noo (103) 

Clirom. B, V, 5 

26. 

Ro Mi Do (104) 

Chrom. B, V, (ia 


The above list need not be taken as exhaustive as other 


Melas may be found out by careful examination of uncommon 
Ragas^®. 

19 Hindusthani music is highly indebted to Vishnu Nara- 
yana Bhatkhande, B.A, L L.B., for his great efforts at syste¬ 
matisation of modern theory and practice. He is the author 
of the work named ‘‘Hindusthani Sangita Paddhati^^ in five 
volumes written in his own provincial language Marathi, in 
which he has covered almost the whole field of Hindusthani 
music and attempted to throw light on many controversial 
subjects. He also wrote another book in Sanskrit verse called 
“Srimallakshya-sangitam^^ in which he gave under the nom-de- 
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In the concluding section (Q) a table of thirty-seven Melas 
will be found, which include the twenty-five modern and the 
twelve lost medieval Hindusthnnt Melas. Those used 
either in modern or in medieval music have been marked by 
the sign + . Melas common to both the periods and those either 
lost or added to modern music will be easily found out from 
the table. 

plume “Vishnu Sharma^^ an account of modern theory and 
practice. His most remarkable contribution to Hindusthaiii 
music is the collection of about eighteen hundred classical songs 
from the renowned Ghat anas of Rampur, Gwalior, Jaipur and 
other places. These were published in six volumes (two after 
his death) with Sanskrit authoritative texts and prefatory 
explanation of each Raga in Marathi. His whole system is 
based on ten Thixts or Melas, which have been named after 
Ragas. These names have been almost universally accepted 
in northern India. They include six Primary, one Secondary 
and three Chromatic Melas. _ The Primary Melas are called: 
Vilaval, Khamaj, Kafi, Asavari, BhairavJ and Kalyana 
corresponding to the Primary Melas Nos. (1) to (5) and (7) in the 
above list. The Secondary Mela is called Bhairava and corres¬ 
ponds to Ro-Do Mela in the above list. The three Chromatic 
Melas are called Todi, Marwa and Puravl corresponding to 
Ro Go Mi Do, Ro Mi and Ro Mi Do Melas respectively of the 
above list We have shown above while dealing with medieval 
Melas the confusion which is likely to arise out of the custom of 
calling Melas by names of Ragas. Th^ same confusion exists 
even in modern music. The Raga Asavari is sung in two 
Melas viz, No Go Do and No Go'Do Ro. The Haga Puravi 
is sung in two Melas Ro Mi Do and Ro Mi (in Bengal). Then, 
again, the name Bhairavi is given to No Go Do Mela in south¬ 
ern India, while it is applied to No Go Do Ro Mela in northern 
India. The name Todi belongs to No Go Do Ro Mela in south¬ 
ern India, while it is applied to Bo Go Mi Do Mela in northern 
India. To avoid all these confusions and bring about a 
uniform nomenclature throughout India we have eschewed Raga 
names for Melas in this treatise and called them by their 
Vikrita notes. 

Although Bhatkhande gives prominence to the above- 
mentioned ten Melas, he speaks, as have been mentioned above, 
about Ro Go Do Mela, in which musicians of Rampur sing a 
particular variety of Raga Piloo. This Raga has been called 
Rampuri Piloo in order to distinguish it from another PUoo, 
which is sung in Go Do Mela in most parts of Northern India. 
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G. THIRTY-SEVEN 
MELAS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


Signature and 

Scale and Mode 

Used in 

Used in 

Serial Number 

represented 

modern 

medieval 




music 

music 

1. 

Shiiddha (1) 

/Prim. I, 1 ; TI, 4 ; 
till, 7 ; IV, 3 ; V, 7 

+ 

4 - 

o 

No (2) 

Prim. I, 5 ; II, 1 ; 

-h 

+ 


till, 4 ; IV, 7 ; V, 4 



3. 

No Go (3) 

/Prim. I, 2 ; II, 5 ; 
tlll,l ;TV,4; V,1 

+ 

-h 

4. 

No Go 

Prim. I, ; II, 2 ; 


+ 


Do (4) 

im. 5:IV, 1; V, 5 



5. 

No Go Do 

Prim. I, 3 ; IT, 6 ; 

-f 

-f 


Ro(5) 

IIII,2;IV, r>; V, 2 



(5. 

No Go Do 

Prim. I, 7 ; II, .3 ; 

+ 

+ 


Ro Po (6) 

IIIT, a:IV, 2 ; V. t) 



7. 

Mi (7) 

Prim. T, 4 ; II, 7 ; 
lIII.3:IV,b; V, 3 

4 - 

0 

8. 

Ro Go 

Sc3c. 1,2 ; IV, 5 

0 

+ 


No (9) 




9. 

Go Do (15) 

Sec. II, 1 


+ 

10. 

Go Mi 

Sec II, 4 

+ 

0 


No (18) 



11. 

Ro Do 

Sec. II, 5 

+ 

+ 


No (19) 



12. 

Do (22) 

Sec. Ill, 1 

0 

-f 

13. 

Go Mi (25) 

Sec. Ill, 4 

0 

+ 

14. 

Ro No (26) 

Sec. Ill, 5 

0 


15. 

Ro Do (29) 

Sec. V, 1 

4 


l(i. 

Ri (36) 

Chrom. A, 1,1 

0 

+ 

17. 

Ro Go 

Chrom. A, I, 3b 

+ 

+ 


Do (38) 



18. 

Mi Di (39) 

Chrom. A, I, 4 

0 

+ 

19. 

Go Mi Do 

Chrom. A, I, 6 

+ 

+ 


No (41) 




20. 

Ri No (43) 

Chrom. A, II, 1 

0 



Compositions^of both these varieties are found in K.P.M. III. 
The Mode-initial in these compositions should be Ma. The 
proper Melas for these two varieties should, therefore, be 
Go Mi Do No and Go Mi No. Independent use has been found 
of eleven other Melas. These together with the aforesaid 
fourteen Melas make a total of twenty-five Melas for the 
Northern System of modern Indian music. 
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Signature and 

Scale and Mode 

Used in 

Used in 

Serial Number 

represented 

modern 

music 

medieval 

music 

21. 

Di (46) 

Chrom. A, II. 4 

0 

+ 

22. 

Ro Go Mi 
Do No (48) 

Chrom. A, II, 6 

0 

+ 

23. 

RiDo 

No (50) 

Chrom. A. Ill, 1 

0 

+ 

24. 

Ri Di (64) 

Chroin. A, V, 1 

0 

+ 

25. 

Ro Goo Mo 
Do Noo(6n) 

Chrom. A, V, 3a 

+ 

0 

26. 

Ro Go Mi 
Do (66) 

Chrom. A, V, 3b 

+ 

0 

27. 

GiMi 

Di (67) 

Chrom. A, V, 4 

+ 

+ 

28. 

Ri Pi 

No (68) 

Chrom. A, V, 5 

+ 

0 

29. 

Ro Po 

Do CO) 

Chrom. A, V, 7b 

+ 

0 

30. 

Go Mo (71) 

Chrom. B, T, 1 

+ 

0 

31. 

Ro Mi (80) 

Chrom. B, TI. 3a 

+ 

0 

32. 

Ro Goo Po 
Do No (86) 

Chrom. B, III, 2 

+ 

0 

3.3. 

Ro (87) 

Chrom. B, III, 3a 

+ 

0 

34. 

RiMi 

Do (97) 

Chrom. B, IV, fi 

0 

+ 

35. 

RoPo(lOl) 

Chrom. B, V, 3a 

+ 

0 

36. 

Ro Goo Do 
Noo (103) 

Chrom. B, V, 5 

+ 

+ 

37. 

RoMi 

Chrom. B, V, 6a 

+ 

+ 


Do (104) 

N. B. The sign + indicates use. 



CHAPTER X. 


MELAS OF SOTHERN INDIA. 

A. SCALE OF ORIGIN AND VIKRITA NOTES. 

The modern Scale of Origin of Northern India has been 
shown in the last preceding chapter to be the *‘authentic^^ form 
of the ancient Madhyama Grfima, which is identical in tonality 
with the Diatonic Major Scale of Europe, t,e. to say, with the 
Primary First Scale. The Scale of Origin of Southern India, 
both medieval and modern is, like that of the medieval theorists 
of Northern India, identical in its Shruti arrangements with 
the ancient Shadja Grama. But, unlike the latter it cannot be 
identified with any Primary Scale. This paradoxical situation 
can be explained only by the assumption that South Indian 
theorists totally missed the true significance of the ancient 
Shruti system. We find as a consequence that the Semitone is 
represented by these theorists sometimes by two Shrutis as in 
ancient times and sometimes by three Shrutis or even one 
Shruti, and the Tone is sometimes represented by four Shrutis, 
as in ancient times, and sometimes by five Shrutis. It is, 
therefore, absolutely impossible to ascertain the true character 
or tonality of the South Indian Scale of Origin from the 
arrangements of its Shrutis. For that purpose we must 
look to the use that is actually made of it in its practical 
application. 

(a). Ahobala^s Mukhari a Chromatic Scale : Before 
trying to ascertain the character of the Scale from its actual 
use, we shall see how the famous North Indian theorist Ahobala 
characterized it according to the Northern System. This author 
devised two notes specially for expressing that Scale, viz., 
Purva Ga and Purva Ni, which are coincident with Shuddha 
Ri and Shuddha Dha respectively of the Northern System, The 
two other Yikrita notes used by him in the Scale are Komala 
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Ri and Komala Dha^. The Shrnti intervals of Mukhart, as the 
Shuddha Mela or Scale of Origin of Southern India was called 
by medieval writers, would according to Ahobala^s description 
of it, stand thus : 

2. 1. 6. 4, 2. 1. 6 
or S, S. L. T> S. S. L 

It contains the Characteristic Pentachord No. 5 T. S. S. L, 
in which the second S is a Small Semitone represented by one 
Shruti. The Scale is, therefore, a descending Chromatic Scale. 
In the Mode Tables it will be found to be identical with the 
Fifth Mode of Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group B. In Just 
Notation MukharJ will, therefore, stand thus : 

Mukhari m Just Notation. 

Sa m Ra Ma Pa Do Da Sa'—Chrom. B, V, 5. 

5 3 14 9 5 3 14 

Unlike the Scale of Origin of Northern India this Scale is 
“plagal" in form as the Tonics are Sa and Ma like ancient 
Scales. 

(b). Ramamatya^s description of Mukhari : This 
Scale contains two similar chromatic tetrachords separated by 
a Tone. In each of these tetrachords the intervals are S. S. L. 
South Indian theorists have equated this Scale with the Shadja 
Grama, so far as its Shruti arrangements are concerned. It 
contains two similar tetrachords separated by a Tone of four 
Shrutis, the Shruti intervals of each tetrachord being 3. 2. 4i 
This is a simple tetrachord with intervals T. S. T. But, in 
actual practice it is treated as a chromatic tetrachord in which 
the first Tone is treated as a Semitone and the second as a 
Large Tone of three Semitones. This is evident from the 

II 

Sangita Parijata, 373. 

This verse is also remarkable for its mention of two 
different notes as Amsa (Vadi) and Nyasa, though the correct 
Amsa should be Ma and not Pa. 
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facts that no Vikrita note is placed within the first Tone, and 
that two Vikrita notes are placed within the second Tone of 
each tetrachord. The two Vikrita notes of the lower tetra- 
chord are called Sadharana Ga and Chyuta Madhyama Ga 
and those of the upper tetrachord are called Kaishika Ni and 
Chyuta Shadja Ni by Ramamatya, the earliest of medieval 
writers on South Indian music. The two Vikrita notes of 
each tetrachord divide the four-Shruti interval into three 
Semitonesi which are represented by Shrutis 1. 2. 1. Thus, 
we find that the Large Tones of the two tetrachords of 
Mukhari, which aught to consist of six Shrutis, as Ahobala 
with his keen sense of tonality discovered, were represented 
by only four Shrutis by South Indian writers. One of the 
Semitones of each tetrachord was represented by three Shrutis, 
two by two Shrutis and the other two by one Shruti only. The 
Shrutis representing the five Semitones of each tetrachord 
according to Ramamatya and the north Indian writer Lochana 
are shewn below for the sake of comparison : 

Ramamatya—3. 2. 1. 2. 1 

Lochana — 2 , 1. 2. 2. 2 

Such division of the two tetrachords by Ramamatya 
created the absurd position that the larger intervals of five 
Shrutis between Sa and Ga and between Pa and Ni contained 
two Semitones each, while the smaller intervals of four Shrutis 
between Ga and Ma and between Ni and Sa^ contained three 
Semitones each. By treating the two three^Shruti intervals 
in the tetrachords as Semitones and the two four-Shruti 
intervals in them as Large Tones Ramamatya practically con¬ 
verted the Primary Scale into a Chromatic Scale. 

(c). Hanuman violates rules of Shruti : We have seen 
in the last preceding chapter that the ancient Marga music was 
highly influenced by Deshi music. This influence appears to 
have been much greater in Southern India than in Northern 
India, as will be evident from the fact that only three out of 
the fourteen correct Melas of Ramamatya were derived from the 
Primary Scales of Marga music. The bulk of the music at 
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the time of Bamamatya based on the other Melas must have 
been derived from Deshi music. This music departed widely 
from the rules of the ancient system. Vitthala says in his 
Baga Manjari : 

3T«T I 

“Han urn an did not observe the rules regarding 
Nyasa, Graha, Amsa, fullness, Shrutis, and 
hexatonic or pentatonic forms in any of the 
Deshi Ragas.^^ 

Baga Manjari. 

(d). Dravidian origin of Chromatic Scales : Almost 
the same verse is to be found in Pundarika^s Sadraga Chan- 
drodaya. The most important point to be noticed in this 
passage is that the ancient rules about Shrutis were quite 
inapplicable to these Ragas. This shows that they were based 
on Scales which were different from the ancient Scales. Most 
of these Scales were, as we shall see, Chromatic in their 
character. It is a remarkable fact that the name of HanumEn 
is almost invariably associated with the Deshi music of Sou¬ 
thern India. Hanuman, the great monkey chief and devotee of 
Shri Rama Chandra, evidently stood as the representative of 
the ancient Dravidian culture which so greatly influenced the 
ancient Aryan culture, and left its indelible mark throughout 
India. As KishkindhyE of epic fame was the original seat of 
this culture, we naturally find more remnants of this culture in 
Southern India than in any other part of it. Chromatic 
Scales, which were amongst the most important contributions 
of that culture, featured, therefore, most prominantly in the 
popular music of Southern India. These Scales are not 
to be found in the music of any people outside India. Some 
of these Scales were, we are told, imported to ancient Greece, 
but like an exotic plant died a natural death. 
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fe). R&mflniatya^s reform : When the Aryan settlers in 
Southern India were constrained to accept the popular muSic 
based on these Scales on account of their intrinsic beauty, 
the problem of expressing them by means of the Aryan system 
became very much perplexing. This is evident from the stat- 
ments made'by many medieval writers on South Indian music 
regarding the great discrepancy between theory and practice* 
The following passage is found in Ramamatya^s book : 

“In the musical Shastra many contradictions 
between the prascribed features and (their 
applicationin) practical music, arc to be 
found*. Svaramela Kalanidhi I, 24. 

A reform, therefore, became urgently necessary for recon¬ 
ciling the conflict between theory and practices The earliest 
reform for this purpose was undertaken by Rarnamatya at the 
request of Rama Raja of Shri Ranga. Ramrima finished 
his famous work Svaramela Kalanidhi in the year 1550 A D. 

(f). Wrong use of five Vikrita notes of Sharngadeva: 
The main problem before Ramamfitya was : how to express the 
popular music of Southern India based on Chromatic Scales 
unknown to ancient Aryan India. The Marga system was 
unable to express them. He was to make new combinations 
with notes which did not exist in the old system. That system 
contained only one truly chromatic note viz., Antara, though 
another chromatic note called Kakali could also be used 
together with Antara for the purpose of converting one Scale 
into another—a process, which was known as Sadharana. 
Rarnamatya discovered that five new notes over and above the 
existing seven and four extraordinary notes coincident with 
four ordinary ones were needed for expressing the popular 
Melas of Southern India. Instead of taking an original course 
for devising the five chromatic notes like Lochana Pandita of 
Nothern India, Rarnamatya selected five of the twelve Vikrita 
notes of Sharngadeva for this purpose. These Vikrita notes 
were, in fact, never intended by Sharngadeva to be used as 

20 
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chromatic notes. Because, in the first place, four of these 
notes were Achyvta^ i.e. to say, undisplaced from their original 
positions. Secondly, two of the Chyuta or dis[)laced notes 
Sadharana Ga and Kaishika Ni, which were obtained by 
raising Shuddha Ga and Shuddha Ni .by one Shruti, taken 
with Shuddha Ri and Shuddha Dha divide the two tetrachord 
into three equal intervals of three Shrntis each and thus 
render them meaningless.^ Thirdly, the Chyuta notes even 
were not used by Sharngadeva as chromatic notes anywhere 
in his treatise except Kakali on rare occassions. It has been 
shewn in a preceding chapter that six of the twelve Vikrita 
notes mentioned by Sharngadeva belonged to the ancient 
system. These included the three Chyuta notes, viz, thrcc- 
Shruti Panchama, which distinguished the iNladhyama Grama 
from the Shadja Graina, the Antara and the Kakali, 
and the throe Achyuta notes resulting from thcMu, viz, 
fonr-Shruti Dhaivata, two-Shruti Madhyama and two- 
Shurti Shadja. The remaining six Vikrita notes were created 
by Sharngadeva himself especially for his Sadharana Grfirna, 
which was probably the most popular Scale of his time and 
subsequently became the Shuddha Scale of Northeu India. Of 
these six notes five were displaced and one undisplaced. All 
the five displaced notes were removed from their original 
positions by only one Shruti which cannot be considered to be 
equivalent to a Semitone needed for getting a chromatic note. 
These five notes were obtained by lowering Sa, Ma and Pa 
by one Shruti and raising Ga and Ni by one Shruti. The 
undisplaced note was four-Shruti Ri brought about by lowering 
Sa by one Shruti. The five Chyuta Vikrita notes of 

2. The same ambiguity of the tetrachords was inadvertently 
created by Ahobala by his notes Tivni Ga and i ivra Ni, as we 
noticed ir/the last preceding chapter. This ambiguity led the sou¬ 
thern theorist to treat these two notes as Minor Thirds above Sa 
and Pa ; and the northern theorist as Major Third.s above those 
notes. Both of them were wrong. To have the correct 
positions Sadharana Ga and Kaisjiika Ni must be lowered by 
one Shruti; and Tivra Ga and Tivra Ni must be raised by 
one Shruti. 
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Sharngadeva^s creation were adopted by Ramamatya as his 
cliromatic notes. To serve bis own purpose he took Chyuta 
Sa, Chyuta Ma and Chyuta Pa not as chromatic forms of the 
original notes Sa, Ma and Pa rcspetively, but as those of Ni, 
Ga and Ma rcspectivly and called them Chyuta Shadja Ni, 
Chyuta Madhyama Ga and Chyuta Pancharna Ma. The fact 
that no notes were placed between Sa and Ri and between Pa 
and Dha by Sharngadeva led Rfunaiiiatya to infer that these 
intervals were Semitones. This misconception brought about 
the contradictory positions that, while these two three-Shruti 
intervals were taken to be equivalent to Seiuitoncs, similar 
intervals between Shuddha Ga and Chyuta Madhyama Ga, 
and between Shuddha Ni and Chyuta Shadja Ni were taken 
to be equivalent to Tones, as the notes Saclhiirana Ga and 
Kaishika Ni were interposed within tliese intervals. 

Rrimauifitya required only five chromatic notes for hisschc*me. 
But. lie was confronted with seven, lie actually accepted for 
his scheme the five Chyuta Vikrita notes (»f Sb.rirngad(?va. 
But. he could not totally discard the two jiiiciont chromatic 
notes Antara and Kakaii These were the only true chromatic 
notes which were arriv(*d at by raising Ga and Ni b}' the real 
Semitone of two Shrutis. He appears to ha ve been rather 
perplexed about the use of these two notes. Iliough lie used 
those notes in five of his Melas, he practically rejected them 
when he stated that these Mclas wore uierged (Jeettd) in live 
other Meias, because these two notes were representative 
(praiinidhi) of the two notes Chyuta Madhyama Ga and Chyuta 
Shadja Ni. or, in other words, were identical with thern.^^ 

3. Ramamjitya was taken to task by Venkateshvara Diks- 
hit for havii^g mentioned twenty Meins, although five of these 
Meias were, according to him. merged in tivii otbcr'i. Venka- 
toshvara seems to have misiindcr^toud him. Hainrimatya 
clearly states that tliere were in his time two views (])nkshas) 
regarding Antara and Kakali. According to one view^ (paksha) 
these notes were distinct from Chyuta Madhyama Ga and 
Chyuta Shadja Ni. lu tact, the former two are lower by one 
Shruti than the latter two. According to the other view 
(paksha) the former were identical w’^ith the latter. Ramamatya 
says that according to the second view, which he calls 
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Ramamatya was, however, quite original and ingenious in 
his creation of the four extraordinary coincident notes. These 
were Pancha-Shruti and Shat-Shruti Ri coincident with 
Shiiddha Ca and Sadharana Ga respectively and Pancha-Shruti 
and Shat-Shruti Dha coincident with Shuddha Ni and Kaishika 
Ni respectively. It should be pointed out here that Rarnauiatya 
made a wrong use of the words Sridhjlrana and Kaishika, as 
these were not used by Sharngadeva as qualifications of any 
of his Vikrita notes. They were synonymous terms applied to 
his Sadharana Grama, as shewn in a preceding Chapter. 

(g). Rfimamatya preserves precious Chromatic Scales : 
In spite, liowever, of some mistakes committed by him, Ramil- 
raatya succeeded admirably in preserving some of the precious 
Chromatic Scales of his province by means of the scheme 
devised by him and thus earned the gratitude of lovers of 
music. The most typical of these Chromatic Scales were 
Mukhilri and Shuddha Nata which are converse to (*ach other. 
Each of these Scales contains two similar chromatic tetrachords 
which are descending in the former and ascending in the latter. 
We have seen that Ahobala devised two special extraordinary 
notes for MukharJ, viz., Purva Ga and ihirva Ni, which were 
coincident with Shuddha Ri and Dha respectively. These 
names were coined by Ahobala in order to avoid the use of 
similar names for the double Thirds KomalaRi-ShuddhaRi 
and KomalaDha-ShuddhaDha. The notes Shuddha Ga and 

pratifiidhi (rei)resentative) paksha, the five Mclas are to be 
considered merged (leena). It appears that misconception had 
arisen at the time regarding the positions of Antara and 
Kakali in the Shruti-scale. Some people held, and that 
correctly, that they were notes lower than Ma and Sa res¬ 
pectively by two Shrutis. Others held that they were lower 
than these notes by one Shruti only. AVhile Ramamntya 
honestly faced both the view-points and expressed his prefer¬ 
ence for the wrong second view, Venkateshvara accepted and 
mentioned only the second view and accused Ramamatya of 
inconsistency. Consequently, Venkateshvara discarded the 
names Chyuta Madhyama Ga and Chyuta Shadja Ni, generally 
used by Ramamatya, and wrongly substituted for them Antara 
Ga and Kakali Ni. 
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Shaddha Ni of Rarnamatya, which correspond with Shuddha 
Ri and Shuddha Dha of Ahobala, are, therefore, extraordinary 
notes from the point of view of the Northern System. The 
two extraordinary notes required for Shuddha Nata were Shat- 
Shriiti Ri and Dha. These correspond with the two extra¬ 
ordinary notes of Ahobala Tivratara Ri and Dha. The four 
extraordinary notes together with the five ordinary chromatic 
notes enabled Ramfunatya and subsequent thecrists of Southern 
India to put in writing many Chromatic Melas of Deshi music. 
Ahobala the North Indian theorist, who came a century after 
Rarnamatya and appears to have been acquainted with both 
the systems of music, adopted some of the Chromatic Mclas 
of Southern India and recorded them in the language of the 
Northern System. Before him the great South Indian musical 
scholar Vitthala acquired for the Northern School some of the 
Chromatic Melas of Southern India, which he expressed by 
means of his own Vikrita notes. 

(h). Three different values of Semitone ; That the 
twelve notes of Rarnamatya were in practical use separated 
by equal Semitones like those of Northern India, is evident 
from the disposition of the frets of the Veena as described by 
him. The arrangements of the first six frets and the Shruti- 
iiitervals of the notes on the four strings of the Veena may 


be shewn thus :— 





IV 

III 

I[ 

I 


Ma* 

Sa» 

Pa 

Sa 


3 

3 

3 

3 

1. 

Ch.P.Mai ... 

Hi* 

Dha 

Ri 


1 

•> 

2 

2 

2. 

Pill 

• Ga* 

Ni 

Ga 


3 

1 

1 

1 

3. 

Dha* 

S.Ga* ••• 

K. Ni 

S.Ga 


2 

2 

2 

2 

4. 

Ni‘ 

Ch.M.Ga* ... 

Ch.S. Ni... 

Ch. M. Ga 


1 

1 

1 

1 

6. 

K. Ni* 

Ma* 

Sa* 

Ma 


o 

3 

3 

3 

6. 

Ch.S.Ni* •” 

Ch. P. Ma* ••• 

Ri* 

Ch. P. Ma 
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The four strings timed to Aijuinandra Sa, Anumandra Pa, 
Mandra Sa and Mandra Ma are Marked I to IV and the notes 
on the strings are ])lacod vertically. The Shriiti-iiuinbers of 
the intervals are given between the consecutive notes. The 
first horizontal dotted line represents tlie bridge and the six 
frets are ri^presentcd by the dottrd lines niarkr'd 1 to 0 It 
will be observed that the inbirval between frets Nos. 1 and 2 
on the fourth string contains one Shniti and the three intervals 
between the same frets on the other three strings contain two 
Shrutis each. As all the four intervals arc equal, one Shrnti 
is taken to be equal to two Shnitis. Similarly, from the iritiT- 
vals between frets Nos. 2 and o, it will be seen that three 
Siirutis are taken to be equal to one Siirnti and the intervals 
between frc'ts Nos. 5 and 6 will show that two Slirntis are 
takcMi to be equal to throe Shnitis. 1 here fore, onc-Shrnth two- 
Shrnti and thrce-Sliniti intervals are all taken to be equal to 
each other. The tetrachord being thus divided into five equal 
intervals, (ach interval must be equivalent to a Semitone'*^. 

(iK Rationalisation of Ramfimatyi^s scheme : * Open 
Sesame^^ for ir4terpretation : Treatment of the three-Sliruti 
intervals, whicli ropre.scnted Minor Tones in ancient India, as 
Smnitones by Ramamatya has rendered his otherwise ingenious 
scheme irrational. It can, however, be rationalised by low<'r- 
ing by one Shrnti all his notes except Sa, Ma and Pa. This 
l)rocess indeed, be considered to be the “Open Sesame” 
for interpretation of South Indian Melas, By this process the 

4. Kao Bahadur P. R. Bhaiidarkar of Indore lias shown in 
“Sangita”, Vol. 1, No 4, i>p. 80-vi2 that the Vcena.s described 
by both Rannimatya and Pundarika Vitthala were equally 
tempered. Mr. Ellis arrived at the same result on examination 
of South Indian Veenas. This is further confirmed by the fact 
that modern mnsician.s of South India play without any difficulty 
the above-mentioned notes on oquall}" tempered European 
musical instruments. Captain C. R. Day has in his book on 
South Indian music identified the twelve notes with C, Db, D 
(Ebb), Eb (D#», E, P, F#, G, Ab, A (Bbb), Bb (A#) and B of 
the European tempered Scale. The extraordinary notes are 
put within brackets. 
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three-Shniti intervals are eliminated from the Semitonic Scale 
and the Shruti intervals of that Scale stand thus :— 

1 -! !-! 

2 . 2 . 1 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 2 12 . 2 . 

I-! I-! 

instead of 3. 2. 1. 2. 1. 3.1. 3. 2. 1. 2. 1. 

'^rins Seale may be made tjiiite equally tempered by adding 
one Shniti to each of the two onc-Shruti intervals just like the 
North Indian Scale as shown in the last i>i*eceding chapter. 

Later South Indian theorists have tried to improve Rama- 
In^itya^s scheme by substituting Chatuh-Shrnti Ki, and Chatidi- 
Shriiti Dha for Pancha-Shruti Ki, a»d Pancha-Shruti Dha res¬ 
pectively. By th(\se changes the Shruti-intervals stand thus :— 

I-! I-! 

3. 1. 2. 2. 1. 3.1. 3. 1. 2. 2. 1. 

But, as the three-Shruti intervals are left unchanged, the 
aforesaid alterations do not remove the ambiguity about the 
Semitones. The best course is, thereforcs to lower the nine 
notes by one Shruti as suggested above. We shall follow this 
rule for explaining South Indian Melas. Chyuta Panehama Ma 
will be (Milled the mid-note and the other eight notes will be 
called inter-tetrachordal notes of the two tetrachords. 

(j). Corresponding notes of Ramauultya and Modern 
North Indian music : Kamamatya^s names of notes and names 
of corrcsi)onding iiot(*s of the modern North Indian system of 
music together W’ith their Semitonic Notations are given below ; 



RamauiSitva's 

Modern North 

Semitonic 


Names 

Indian names 

Notations 

1. 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

2. 

Shuddha Ri 

Tvomala Ri 

Ro 

3. 

iSliuddha Ga 

8‘mjddha Ri 

Ra 

4. 

Sadharaiui Ga 

KoaiahiGa ... 

Clo 

5. 

Chyuta Madhyama 


Ga 


Ga 

Shuddha Ga 

6. 

Shuddha Ma 

Shtiddha Ma 

Ma 

7. 

Chyuta Panciiania 
Ma 

Tivra Ma 

Mi 

8. 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

9. 

Shuddha Dha 

IComahi Dha ••• 

Do 

10. 

Shuddha Ni 

Shuddha Dha 

Da 

11. 

Kaishika Ni 

Koinala Ni 

No 

12. 

Chyuta Shadja Ni 

Shuddha Ni 

Na 
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(k). Extraordinary and coincident notes : The Shuddha 
notes being different in the two systems, the extraordinary 
notes are also diderciit. They are shewn, below as italicized 
notes, coincident notes being coupled by-brackets : 



Rainaraatya's 

Modern North 

Semitonic 



Names 

Indian names 

Notations 

3. 

j 

Panr.ha- Shruti Ri 

Shuddha Ri 

Ra 

1 

. Shuddha Ga 

Dvi-Komaia Oa 

••• Goo 

4. 

j 

Shai-Shruti Ri 

Ttrra Ri 

••• Ri 

1 

. Sadharana Ga 

Komala Ga 

••• Go 

10. 

J 

Fauchn-Shruti Dha 

Shuddha Dha 

••• Da 


. Shuddha Ni 

Dvi--Komala Ni 

Noo 

11. 

1 

Shat^Shruti Dha ••• 

Tivra Dha 

••• Di 

1 

, Kaishika Ni 

Komala Ni 

••• No 


Applying the rule of lowering notes by one Shruti laid down 
abov^e to Mukhari we get the Shruti-intervals : 

!-! I-! 

o o 5 4*'* *'* 5 

—1* * ~n 

instead of 3, 2. 4. 4. 3. 2. 4. 

These may be represented as :— 

I I i I 

8. S. I.. T. S, S. L. 

It includes the Characteristic Pentachord of descending 
Chromatic Scales T. S. S, L., which we found in that Mela as 
described by Ahobala. Both the Tetrachords of this Mela are 
Chromatic and descending in character. To express this Mela 
by means of notes of the modern Northern System, we must use 
the two extraordinary notes, Dvi-Komala (double flat) Ga and 
Ni. In Semitonic Notation it should be written thus :— 

MukharJ : 

^ afc 

Sa Ro Goo Ma Pa Do Noo Sa^ 

Shuddha NatJ of Ramamatya, which will be explained below^ 
is converse to Mukhari and is to be expressed by means of the 
other two extraordinary notes Tivra Ri and TJvra Dha. In 
Semitonic Notation it should stand as follows ;— 

Shuddba Natl: 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Di Na Sa' 
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(1). Uniform Scale of Origin for India ; Thus we find 
that all the notes used in South Indian music can be very 
conveniently expressed by means of notes derived from the 
North Indian Scale of Origin. From what has been stated in 
the preceding pages it will be clear that a Chromatic Scale is 
not only unusual but very inconvenient for use as a Scale of 
Origin. Moreover, there are Chromatic Melas which cannot 
be expressed by means of notes of the Southern System, 
liamamatya was evidently compelled to adopt a Chromatic 
Scale as his Scale of Origin by force of circumstances 
beyond his control and trying to follow Shilrngadeva too 
closely without fully understanding him landed himself 
into a mess of inconsistencies. It is very much desirable that 
modern South Indian theorists, who do not labour under the 
difficulties of Itamamatya should adopt the North Indian Scale 
of Origin and the scheme of notes based on it, not only for the 
sake of convenience of South Indian musicians, but also in 
order to bring about a uniformity of musical language through¬ 
out India. 

5, The following remarks of a foreigner—an impartial 
critic and lover of South Indian music—will, we think, be found 
valuable :— 

“My southern friends will notice that the northern system 
of nomenclature has been adopted. It is true that tlie southern 
names of the notes as well as the northern, go back to ancient 
musical facts, but they have very little meaning to the ordinary 
musician today and are not clear enough to justify their corning 
into general use throughout India. The northern system, 
however, is based on a clear principle and will present no 
difficulty to the southern student. 

The Shuddha notes of the northern system are those of the 
tonal scale Bilaval, the European Major Scale. With the excep¬ 
tion of Ma, all the other notes are fiats to the Shuddha notes. 
This is quite different from the southern system, where the 
Shuddha note is the lowest and the others are all shar|>s. 
Clearly confusion would be the only result of an attempt to 
retain both systems, while from all points of view the northern 
method is preferable. As most pf the writer's time has been 
spent in the south and his first love for the genial south is 
always his best love, it is not likely that he has been biassed 
in coming to this decision'^— 
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Asa Chromatic Scale is very difficult to learn for beginners, 
Piirandra Das is said to have introduced Mayainalava Gaula as 
the starting Scale for the i>uri)oso of teaching music. This Scale 
though very easy to learn on account of its symmetrical 
stmctiiro is a Secondary Scale and tetrachordal and non-biccn- 
tric in character. It is, therefore, not a suitable Scale of Origin 
for scientific, treatment of music. The best Scale suited for that 
purpose is the Primary Fiist Scale, with which the Shuddha 
Scale of Northern India is identifiable. 

Miikhari was taken as the Scale of Origin by all medieval 
theorists of Southern India and continues to be used as such 
in modern music. But almost all writers devised different 
seliemes of Vikrita notes of their own. 

n. RAMAMATYA IN SVARA-MELA KALANIDHI 

(a). Twenty Melas of Rumamatya examined : Rama- 
matya mentions altogether twenty Melas in his famous work 
Svaramela-Kalruiidld. But, as five of his Melas are said to be 
merged lleona) in five others, he practically reduees the number 
to fifteen. Of these Varali is an inexplicable Mela, and Kcdara 
Gaula is identical with Saraiiga Nrita. Revagupti, which is 
said to be merged in Bimli (identical with Malava Gaula) is, 
according to the description found in liis book, a distinct good 
Mela. So, the actual number of correct Melas of Rarnamatya 
is fourteen. Of these eight are Chromatic, three Secondary 
and three Primary. They are as follows : 

Chroma tic Secondary Primary 

1. Mukhari 9. Maiava Gaula 12. Saranga Nata 

2. Shuddha Nati 10. Ahari 13. Shriiaga 

3. Shuddiia Rama- 11. Vasauta Bharavi 14. Hindola. 

kriya 

4. Deshakshi 

h. Nada Ramakriya 
0 Kannada Gaula 

7. Rid Gaula 

8. Revagupti 

Rev. Herbert. A. Poplcy, B. A., in his book “The Music 
of India", Ch. I, Introduction, pp. 3-4 
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We have examined above MuUhan, the South Indian Scale 
of Orij^in, and found it to be identical with the Fifth Mode of 
Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group Jh 

The second Mela in the above, list Shuddha Nati has, 
according to the description given by Ramrimruya, for its 
Vikritii notes six-Shrnti Ri and Dim, C-liynta Madhyania Ga 
and Chyutii Shadja Ni. 'I'he Siiruti arrangement following 
from this dc*se.riptievn is G. 2 .1, 4. G. 2. 1. Dowering lh(‘ intei- 
tetrachordal note's by on<i Sliniti aeeording lo the rede of 
interpretation laid down above, we get tin* vSlirntis : 5 2. 2. 4. 5. 
2.2. These intervals may be represented by the letters 
L. T . L. S. S. The Characteristic Ptrntaehord No. 1, 
L. S. 8. 4' indicates that tlie Mela is inedndcal in the Ascending 
(A) Group of Ciironiatic Scales. Consulting tiie tables of 
Modes of this Group, we lind that the Meia rej)resents the 
First Mode of Chromatic Fifth Seale, Group A. in the 
des(*,riptioii of his Nata Meia Ahobala gives as Vikrita notes 
Tivratara Ri and l)ha, and Tivra Ga and Nid' Wo have 
shown in the last preciiding ehapter that the two Tivra notes 
of Ahobala must be treated as Tivratara notes for correct 
interiu’etatioii of Ids Medas containing th(‘in. The Siiiuti 
arrangement would, therefore, stand thus ; a 2. 2. 4. 5. 2 2. 
Tliis is the same as that of Raii»riinatya’s vShuddha Natl Mela 
as shewn above. Nata Mela of Ahobala is, therefore, identical 
with Shuddha Natl Mela of Rainrunatya. 

As the five-Shrnti intervals of this Mela stand for Minor 
Thirds, the correct intervals should contain six Shrntis. The 
correct Shruti intervals of the Mela should, therefore, be 
6. 1. 2. 4 G 1, 2. This arrangement is just the converse of 
that of Mukharl given by Ahobala. Shuddha Nilti Mela is, 
therefore, the converse of Mukhari Mela. We find them 
placed at the extreme ends of the Shuddha Madhyama Group 

6. ‘ 5riTi^R?Eeft5|-^: I 

Kpft iRat in§: ii'’ 

Sagita Parijata, 433, 
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of Melas in the modern South Indian Melakarta Scheme. 
Miikharl is now called Kanakaugi and numbered 1 ; and 
Shuddha Nfiti is now called Chalanata and numbered 36. 

Shuddha Natl is an “authentic*^ Mode and has Sa and Pa 
for its Tonics. It should be written as follows in Just 
Notation :— 

Shuddha jSati Mela of RamamUtya in Just Notaiion : 

Sa Go Ga Ma Pa No Na Sa^ 

14 3 5 9 14 3 5 

—Chrom. A, V. 1, 

In Seinitonic Notation it has to be expressed by means of the 
two extra-ordinary Vikrita notes Hi aiidDi, as stated above. 

It is identical with Shuddha Nata Mela of Vitthala, 
Puridarika and Somanatha and with Nata Mela of Venka- 
teshvara. 

Tills is one of the oldest and was for long one of the most 
popular Chromatic Molas of Indian music, as we find it 
mentioned not only by most of medieval writers but also by 
Kalliiiatha, the famous commentator of Sanglta Itatnakara, 
who lived more than a century before Eamauiatya (circa. 1460 
A. D.). Kallinatha calls it Natta and mentions as its Vikrita 
notes Pancha-Shruti Ki and Dha, Antara Ga and Kakali Ni. 
This gives the Shruti-intcrvals : 5. 2 2. 4. 5. 2. 2, which are 
exactly the same as what we arrived at from Ahobala^s des¬ 
cription of Nata^. 

7. Kallinatha mentions this Mela incidentally in his 
commentary on Shriraga of Sharngadeva as one of several 
instances of departure from the rules of the orthodox Marga 
system found in Deshi Ragas. Pancha-Shruti Ri and Dha 
were notes quite foreign to the ancient system. He states 
as follows ;— 

(Corrected by Rao Bahadur P. R. Bhandarkar with the help 
of quotation from Raga Vibodha—Vide ‘Sangeeta^, September, 
1931, p. 30). It should be pointed out that Pancha-Shruti or 
Tivratara Ri and Dha of the Northern School are quite diflFerent 
from Pancha-Shruti Ri and Dha of the Southern School. The 
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The next Mela in the list given above is Shnddha 
Ilaraakriyri. The Vikrita notes of this Mela arc Chyuta 
Madhyama Ga, Chyuta Pancharna Ma and Chyuta Shadja 
Ni. The Shruti arrangement is 3. 5. 4. 1. 3. 5. 1. If the 
inter-tetrarhordal notes and the mid-note are lowered by one 
Shruti according to the aforesaid rule of interpretation, we 
get the arrangement ; 2. 5. 4. 2. 2. 5. 2. This firrangement is the 
same as tliat of Lochan:l^s Dlianfishri Samsthana, which has 
been shown to be identical with Mode No. Ga of Chromatic 
Fifth Scale, Group B. It has been shown in Just Notntion in 
the last preceding chapter. It is called Shnddha Rainnkriya 
by Venkateshwara and Tulajadhipa, Shnddha Kilmakri by 
Puiidarika and Somnatha, and Deshikara by Vitthala. 

The Vikrita notes used in the next Mela of the list called 
Deshakshi, are Six Shruti Ki, Chyuta Madhyama Ga, five-Shruti 
Dha and Chyuta Shadja Ni. From these notes the Shruti 
arrangement comes to this : G. 2. 1. 4. 5. 3. 1. If the inter-tetra- 
ohordal notes are shifted downwards by one Shruti, we get the 
disposition : 5. 2. 2. 4. 4. 3. 2. These intervals may be represen¬ 
ted by the letters L. S. S. T . T. T. S. The Characteristic Penta¬ 
chord No. 4, L. S. S. T, points to the fact that the Mela belongs 
to the Ascending (A) Group of Chromatic Scales. On scrutin¬ 
ising the tables of Modes of this Group'we find the Mela to be 
identical with the First Mode of Chromatic First Scale, Group 
A. Expressed correctly by means of Shrutis the intervals should 
be 6. 1. 2. 4. 3. 4. 2. The intervals of this Mela according to 
Pundarika, Venkateshwara, SomanStha and Tulajadhipa are 
identical with those given by Ramamatya. In Raga Mala 
Vitthala gives the same intervals of this Mela. But, in Raga 
Manjari Vitthala mentions a Deshakshi, which is a different 
Mela, as we shall see below. We have seen in the last preceding 
chapter that Ahobala mentions a Mela named Deshakhya. 
The Vikrita notes of this Mela are Tivratara Ri, Tivra Ga and 
Tivra Ni. Substituting Tivratara Ga and Ni for the last two 

former two notes are a Large Tone (Minor Third) above Sa and 
Pa, while the latter two arc only a Tone above Sa and Pa 
respectively. 
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notes, wc get the intervals : 5 2. 2. 4. 3. 1. 2 or L, S. S. T. T. 
T. S. Deshakhya Mcia of Ahobala is thus practically the same 
as DeshaUshi Mela of Ramarnatya and the other authors named 
above. The Tonics of this Mela arc Sa and Pa. It should be 
written as follows in Just Notation ;— 

Desakshi Mela of Ramamatya 
in Just Notation : 

Sa Go Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa’ 

11 3 5 9 8 9 5 

—Chrorn. A, 1, 1 

In Sciuitonio Notation Go. the first of the two Thirds above 
Sa, is to be written as Ivi. 

The Vikrita notes of Nadarfimakriya. as given by Ramfirnatya 
arc Sadhfirana (la and Chyuta Shadja Ni. The Shriitis arc ; 3. 
3. 3. 4 3. o. j. Here wc find tiie aniUiguity iii tlu^ lower tetra- 
chord due to independent use. of badhrirana ('Ja, explained 
above. Lowering the inter-to true hordal notes by one 

Shruti wc got the intervals : 2. 3. 4. 4. 2. 5. 2. This 
Shruti arrangement is to be found in Mela Auttara 
Giirjari of Ahobaia which is, as s(?en in the last 
procc'dino; chapter, identical with Mode No. 3b of Chromatic 
J^'irst Scale, Group A. This Mela is called Nada Rrimakrl 
by VittliJila (in Ruga Mala), Pundarika and Soma- 

natha, and Rhiniia Shadja by Tulajadhipa. Venkateshwara 
does not inclndc* it in his li-t of nint tf cn (oirront Mclas. 
Evidently, it had become ob.^olctc or was very rarely used in 
Southern Indui in his time. Alihough, Ahobala, who wrote his 
book a few decades after Venkat^'shw^ara, calls this a ‘NoiUm.tiP 
(Auttara) Mela, tlui fact that this Mela is foimd in older 

Southern books but not in older Nortlierii books shovvj- that 

it was imported from Soutlicrn India. In the modern Mela- 
karta scheme it is numbered 9 and is called Dhemika Mela. 

Kannada Gaiila Mela of Rauiamatya has kaishika Ni ia 
addition to the Vikrita notes used in Deshakshi, via. six- 
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Shruti Ri, Chyuta Madhyama Ga and five-Shruti Dha. The 
only difference between these two Melas is, therefore, that the 
Ni of the former is flatter than that of the latter by two 
Shrutis. So, the Shniti intervals of Kannada Gaula are : 
6. 2. 1. 4. 5. 1. 3, which, by lowering the inter-tetrachordal 
notes by one Shruti, come to 5. 2. 2. 4. 4. 1. 4, i.e. L S S T. 
T. S. T. Having the Characteristic Pentachord No. 4, L. S. 
S. T, it is a Mode of an ascending Chromatic Scale. The 
tables will show that it is to be identified with the First Mode 
of Chromatic Second Scale, Group A. The tetrachord T. S- T 
cannot be correctly represented by Shrutis, as the Semitone 
in it is Major and the two Tones Minor. It is, therefore, 
useless to try to represent this Mela by means of Shrutis. 
It is called Karnata Gaiidsi by l*iindaiika, Karnataby VittJialain 
Rriga Malri and Chliaya Nuta by Tulajadhipa The Shruti inter¬ 
vals which follow from their de.scrii)Lions arc identical with 
tho.se of Ramaiuatya The intervals of Kaniata Gaiida Mela 
of Somanatha are G. 2. 1. 4. 4. 2. 3. This is, therefore, also 
practically the same Mela. Karnata Mela as described by 
Vitthala in Rilga Manjari is, as we shall see below, a different 
Mode of the same Scale and iiidentieal with Meglia Mela of 
Lochana. The Vikrita notes of Karnata Gaula Mela of 
Ahobala are Tivratara Ki and Tiv^ra Ga. Substituting Tivra- 
tara Ga for Tivra Ga, we get the intervals 5. 2. 2. 4. 3. 2. 4, 
which arc almost same as those of Kannada Gaula Mola of 
Ramatnatya as interpreted above. They arc, therefore, identi¬ 
cal Melas. Venkateshwara mentions Kannada Gaula as a 
Jarij^a Kaga of Shri Raga Mela and not as a s(‘parate Mela. 
Shri Raga Mela of Venkateshwara is equivalent to Kafi Mela 
of modern Ilindusthilni music, which has Go and No as its 
Vikrita notes. It, thus, appear.s that the C hromatic Mela 
Kannada Gaula of the time of Raniamritya degenerated into 
a Simple Mela in the time Venkateshwara. Most of the 
modern Hindusthani Krigas of Kanadri Group belong to Kafi 
Mela. 

The Karnata Mela of Lochana also belongs to a Primary 
Scale and has only No as its Vikrita note, as we have seen. 
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in the last preceding chapter. The Kannada Gaula Mela of 
Ramatnatya should be written as follows is Just Notation :— 
Kannada Gaula Mela of Ramamatya 
in Just Notation. 

Sa Go Ga Ma Pa Da No Sa^-Cbrom A, IT, 1. 

14 3 5 9 8 6 8 

In Bemitonic Notation the note Go should be written Ri. 

The next Mela in the list Riti Gaula has for its Vikrita 
notes five-Shruti Dha and Kaishika Ni. The intervals are : 
3. 2. 4. 4. 5. 1. 3. By shifting the inter-tetrachordal notes 
down by one Shruti,weget, 2. 2. 5. 4. 4. 1. 4. or B. S. L. T. T S. 
T. If we extend the octave we find in it the Characteristic 
Pentachord No. (5), T. B. S. L. The Mode tables will show 
that the Mela is to be identified with the Second Mode of 
Chromatic First Scale, Group B, the Tonics being Ma and 
Ni. Its intervals may be correctly ex])ressed in Shrutis by 
the numbers 2, 1. 6. 3. 4. 2. 4. The only other writer who 
speaks about this Mela is Somanstha, who calls it Riti Gauda. 
In Just Notation this Mela is to be expressed as follows :— 

Riti Gaula Mela of Ramamatya 
in Just Notation. 

Sa Rb Ra Ma Pa Da Nb Sa'—Chrom. B, I, 2. 

5 3 14 8 9 6 9 

In Semitonic Notation it should be written thus ; 

Sa Ro Goo Ma Pa Da No Sa' 

Venkateshwara seems to think that Ramamatya gave a 
wrong description of this Mela. The ground for holding such 
a view appears to be that a Raga called Riti Gaula was sung 
in his time in a Mela, which he calls Bhairavi, having Go, 
Do and No as Vikrita notes. Evidently, Riti Gaula Mela of 
Ramamatya, who flourished more than a century before Venka¬ 
teshwara, had become obsolete and the name came to be 
applied to a different Raga. 

The only other Chromatic Mela in Ramamatya^s list is 
Revagupti. The author states that this Mela is merged in the 
Mela of Bauli, which is the same as that of Malava Gaula. 
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But, it appears from his descriptions that these Melas cannot 
be identified with each other. The only Vikrita note used in 
llevagupti is Antara Ga, while Malava Gaula has two Vikrita 
notes, viz., Chyiita Madhyania Ga and Chyiita Shadja Ni. So, 
even if Chyuta Madhyama Ga be considered to be identical 
with Antara Ga, the two Melas must be taken to be quite dis¬ 
tinct from each other, as the former contains Shuddha Ni 
while the latter contains Chyuta Shadja Ni. The intervals of 
Revagupti are : 3. 4. 2. 4. 3. 2. 4. As the author himself lowers 
Chyuta Madhyama Ga by one Shruti by making it identical 
with Antara Ga, we need to lower only Ri, Dha and Ni of this 
Mela by one Shruti. This gives the intervals : 2. 5. 2. 4. 2. 2. 5 
or S. L. S, T. S S L . The Characteristic Pentachord No. 5 
T. S. S. L. points to the fact that it is a Mode of a descending 
Chromatic Scale. The Mode tables show that it is Identical 
with the Fifth Mode of the Chromatic Third Scale, Group B. 
In order to express the Mela correctly by means of Shnitis, the 
intervals should be 2. 5. 2. 4. 2. 1. 6. The tetrachord 2. 5, 2 is 
a Secondary one and the Large Tone in it, which consists of 12 
Anushrutis, is not a Minor Third. The only other author who 
mentions this Mela is Somanatha. In Just Notation this Mela, 
which has Sa and Ma for its Tonics, is to be written as follows:— 
Revagupti Mela of Rncxiumatya 
in Just Notation ; 

L Rb Ga Ma Pa Do Da Sa' Chrom. B, III, 5 
5 12 5 9 5 14 

In Semitonic Notation it should bo written thus : 

Sa Ro Ga Ma Pa Do Noo Sa' 

Of the three Secondary Melas mentioned by Ramamatya 
Malava Gaula is identical with Gaurl Mela of Lochana. We 
have just stated that the Vikrita notes used in it are Chyuta 
Madhyama Ga and Chyuta Shadja Ni. So, its intervals are ; 
3. 5.1. 4. 3. 5.1. By lowering the inter-tetrachprdal notes by 
one Shruti we get; 2. 5. 2. 4. 2. 5. 2. This, is identical with 
the Shruti dispositions of Gauri Mela of Lochana as shewn in 
€he last preceding chapter. It is, therefore, the First Mode of 
21 
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Secondary Fifth Scale. It is one of the most popular Scales of 
of Southern India and is mentioned by all writers on South 
Indian music. It appears from Kagamaiijari that in Vitthala^s 
time it was called Gaudi, which*is phojietically similar to Gauri 
of Northern India. Pundarika and Soman atha call it Malsiva 
Gauda. In modern times it is called Mayamalava Gaula in 
South India and Bhairava in North India. 

The next Secondary Mela of Ramamritya is Ahari, Its 
Vikrita notes are five-Shruti Ri, Sadhilrana Ga and Chyuta 
Shadja Ni. The intervals, therefore, are : 5. 1. 3. 4. 3. 5. 1. If 
the inter-tetrachordal notes are lowered by one Shruti the 
intervals come to 4.1. 4. 4. 2. 5. 2. i.e. T, S. T. T. S. L. S. This 
Mela has practically the same intervals as those of Abhirika of 
Ahobala, which has been shown to be identical with the First 
Mode of Secondary Second Scale. It is called Aheri in Roga 
ManjaiT and Abhiii in Raga Mala by Vitthala, Abhiri by 
Pundarika, Abhira Nata by Sonianatha, and Ahari or Ahiri by 
Venkateshwara. In the modern Melakarta Scheme of South 
India it is numbered twenty-one. The Mela has been shewn in 
Just Notation in the last preceding chapter. 

The third Secondary Mela of Rarnamatya is Vasanta 
Bhairavi. Its Vikrita notes are Chyuta Madhyaraa Ga and 
Kaishika Ni. The intervals are 3. 5. 1. 4. 3. 3. 3. Here is an 
instance of ambiguous tetrachord represented by the numbers 
3. 3. 3. Lowering as usual the intcrtetrachordal notes by one 
Shruti, we get 2. 5. 2. 4. 2. 3. 4, i.c., S,Jb^S. T. S. T. T\ If 
the octave is extended the Mela would be found to contain the 
Characteristic Pentachord No. 3 T. S. L S. which belongs to 
either the Second or the Third Secondary Scale. The Mode 
tables will show that it is identical with the Fifth Mode of 
Secondary Second Scale. It is correctly expressed in Shrutis 
by the numbers given above. It has Sa and Ma for its Tonics- 
and should be written as follow in Just Notation ^ 

Vasanta Bhairavi Mela of Ram&matya 
in Just Notation. 

Sa R6 Ga Ma Pa Do Nb Sa^ Sec. II, 5 
5 12 5 9 5 8 9 
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In Semitonic Notation the coinuia of the of the second 
and sevcfith notes are to be omitted. 

This Mela is called by the same name by Somnnatha, 
Venkateshwara and TuJajendra. Vitthala calls it Bhairava 
or Asavuii in Kliga Mala, and Piindaiika calls it Hijej. In 
modern Hidnnsthrmi music a Rsga called IShivamala Bhairava 
belongs to this Mela. It differs from the well-known and 
popular Bhiarava in having a flat Ni. A mixed form of the 
Eaga is also found in which both the Nishadas are used. 

Of the three Primary Melas of Kamamatya, Saranga Nata 
has five-Shruti Ki, Chyuta Madhyama Ga, Five-JShruti Dha and 
Chyuta Shudja Ni as its Vikiita notes. Its intervals are 
5. it 1. 4. o. 3. 1. If the four iuter-tetrachordal notc.s are 
lowered by one IShruti the intervals become 4. 3. 2. 4. 4. 3. 2. 
These are identical with the intervals of the Sliuddha MeJa of 
modern Northern Indian jiuuic. Yaranga Nata Mela is, 
therefore, identical with the latter Mela. It is called Kedara 
by Ijochana, Vitthala and Pundurika ; Kedari or Shankara- 
bbarana by Ahobala ; Mallari by Somanatha and Shankara- 
bharana by Venkateshwara and Tulajadhipa. In modern 
South Indian music it is called Dhira-Shankarabharana and 
is numbered twenty- nine in the Melakarta Scheme. 

The next Primary Mela of llamamatya is Shri Eaga, Its 
Vikrita notes are five-Shruti Ei, Sadharaiia Ga, five Shurti 
Dha and Kaishika Ni. The intervals are 5. 1, 3. 4. 5. 1. 3. 
Lowering the inter-tetrachordal notes by one Shruti 
we get 4. 1. 4. 4. 4, 1. 4 i.e., T. S. T. T. T. 8. T. The Mela 
contains the Pentachord No. 1 T. T. T. S. characteristic of 
Primary Scales and is, therefore, a Mode of one of those Scales. 
In Semitonic Notation the MeJa is to be written with the two 
Vikrita notes Go and No. It is identical with the Mela of 
the same name mentioned by Venkateshwara and Tulajadhipa. 
The Shruti intervals of the Shuddha Mela of the medieval 
writers of Northern India, Lochana, Ahobala and others, are, 
as we have seen, 3. 2. 4. 4. 3. 2. 4. The position of the Tones 
and Semitones are the same as those of Sbri Eftga Mela of the 
aforesaid three South Indian writers as explained above. Shri 
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Raga Mela of Southern India may, therefore, be considered 
to be equivalent to the Shuddha Mela of medieval writers of 
Northern India. 

The only other Primary Mela mentioned by RamHinatya 
is Ilindola. Its Vikrita notes are five-Shrnti Ri, Sadharana Ga 
and Kaisbika Ni. The intervals are 5. 1. 3. 4. 3. 3. 3. Here 
is another instance of ambij^uous tetrachord expressed by 
three consecutive three-Shrnti intervals. Lowering the inter- 
tetrachordal notes by one Shruti, we get the intervals 4. 1. 4. 4. 
2, 3. 4 or T. S. T. T. S. T. T. On extending the octave we 
find the Pentachord No. 1 T. T. T. S, which is characteristic 
of Primary Scales. The Mela is, thorfore, a Mode of one of 
these Scales. In Semitonic Notation it is to be indicated by 
the Vikrita notes Go, Do and No. It is called by the same 
name by Vitthala both in Rsga Manjari and Raga Mulli. 
Venkateshwara and Tulajadhipa call it Bhairavi. Ahobala^s 
Bhairavi is also practically the same Mela. Lochana calls it 
Miikhari. In modern Melakarta scheme it is named Nata 
Bhairavi and numbered 20. Bhatkhande calls it Asavari 
Mela. 

(b). Fourteen correct Melas of Rama maty a : 


The fourteen correct Melas of Ramamatya together with the 
Vikrita notes of his Primary Melas in Semitonic Notation and 
Scales and Modes of his Secondary and Chromatic .Melas are 
given below:— 

Melas oLRamamatya, 


1. Saranga Nata 

2. Shri Raga 

3. Hindola 

4. Ahari 

5. Vasanta Bhairavi 
(). Malava Gaula 

7. Deshakshi 

8. Nada Ramakriya 

9. Xannada Gaula 

10. Shuddha Nati 

11. Riti Gaula 

12. Revagupti 

13. Mukhari 

14. Shuddha Ramakriya 


Shuddha notes 
No Go 

*• No, Go, Do 
• • Sec. IT, 1 
• See. 11,5 
Sec. V, 1 
••• Chrom. A, I, 1 
... Chrom. A, I, 3b 
Chrom. A, II, 1 
••• Chrom. A,V. 1 
Chrom. B, I, 2 
••• Chrom. B, III, 6 
••• Chrom. B, V, 6. 
Chrom. B, V, 6a. 
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Raniamfitya may justly be considered as the onVinator of 
the modern South Indian system of musical theory. The basic 
principles of his system have remained unchanged till the present 
day and the modern system is substantially identical with his. 
But, his scheme of Vikrita notes was not accepted by medieval 
theorists for about a century. For, we find that writers on 
music, who came between him and Venkateshwara, used quite 
different nomenclatures of their own. Vitthala, Puridarika and 
Somanatha were the three notable authors who wrote during 
this period, 

C. VITTHALA IN RAGA-MANJARi. 

(a). Vikrita notes of Vitthala : Vitthala wrote his books 
only a few decades after Ramamatya. He did not follow the 
ancient method of ascertaining the position of a note from the 
number of Shrutis intervening between it and the next preceding 
note as was done by Rilrnarnatya. Ijike writers of the Northern 
school he took the positions of the Shuddha notes as fixed and 
ascertained the positions of a Vikrita note from the number of 
Shrutis by which it was removed from the Shuddha note of the 
same denomination. As the Shuddha notes of the Southern 
School were all in their lowest position in the Scale, Vitthala 
had to move them only upwards in order to have his Vikrita 
notes. This upward movement was called by him a gati. When 
a Shuddha note was raised by one Shruti it was called Ekngaii 
(of one move). Similarly, notes raised by two, three and four 
Shrutis were called Dvi-gati (of two moves), Tri-gati ( of three 
moves ) and Chatur- gati ( of four moves ) respectively. This 
method is similar to that adopted by Lochana and other Nor¬ 
thern Indian writers. The only difference between the two 
methods is that in the Northern School notes were sometimes 
raised when they were called Tivra and sometimes lowered 
when they were called Komalay while in Vitthala^s scheme notes 
were always raised and never lowered. But, the two methods 
were substantially the same in their conception. When Vitthala 
used the words Ekagati, Dvigati. Tri-gati and Chaturgati he 
expressed the same ideas as were expressed by the words Tivra, 
Tivratara, Tivratama and Ati-tivratama used by Lochana. In 
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his Raga-Manjan Vitthala also speaks of an older system, 
according to which the notes Ri and Dha were called Kaishikt, 
Urdhakhala and Atyiichhrankhala when they became Eka-gati, 
DVi-gati and Tri-gati respectively. Chatiirgati Ga was known 
as Urdhakhala Ga. The first three moves of Ma were called 
Mann, Pakshantika and Nripa. The words Sildharana, Antara 
and Kakalt were also used. In order, evidently, to avoid these 
uncouth expressions which give no idea about the positions of 
the notes Vitthala introduced the simple and useful method 
of qaiifi. 

The notes Sa and Pa were not permitted to be moved up, 
as evidently they wore considered to be unalterable notes. Of 
the other five notes only Ga was allowed to have four moves, 
the remaining four being each allowed to have three moves 
only.® The number of Vikrita notes would, therefore, be 
sixteen. But, in actual practice the author used only twelve 
of these, the four notes Dvi-gati Ga, Eka-gati Ma, Dvi-gati 
Ma and Dvi-gati Ni being never brought to use. Dvi-gati Ga 
and Ni were identical with Antara and Kfikali, which wore 
thus avoided by the author. Dvi-gati and Tri-gati Ri and Dha 
correspond with Pancha-Shniti and Shat- Shruti Ri and Dha 
of Rflmarnatya. Eka-gati Ga is Sadharana Ga and Tri-gati 
Ga is Chyuta-Madhyarna Ga. Tri-gati Ma is Chyuta Pancharaa 
Ma. EKa-gati Ni is Kaishika Ni and Tri-gati Ni is Chyuta 
Shadja Ni. These nine notes are common to both the authors. 
Vitthala uses three additional notes viz., Eka-gati Ri, Eka-gati 
Dha and Chatur-gati Ga. The two notes Eka-gati Ri and 
Dha are identical with four-Shruti Ri and Dha peculiar to 
Shri-raga of Kallinatha. They cannot be considered as extra¬ 
ordinary notes, as in practical use they are not distinguished 
from Pancha-Shruti Ri and Dha. Chatur-gati Ga is an extra¬ 
ordinary note, being coincident with Shuddha Ma. It corres¬ 
ponds with Atitivratama Ga of Lochana and is used only in 


‘arattrr: 
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the Chromatic Mela of Saranga. It thus appears that Vitthala 
added one extraordinary note to the four of Ramamatya. 

(b). Twenty Melas in Raga Manjari examined : Of 
the two books written by Vitthala Raga Manjari deals with 
South Indian and Raga Mala with North Indian music, as we 
have shown in the last preceding chapter. In Raga Manjari 
Vitthala gives a list of twenty Melas. Seven of these are to 
be found in Raga Mala. These are Todi, Hindola, Gaudi, 
Shuddha Nata, Saraiiga, Kalyana and Deshikara. Ahiri and 
Ilamira of Raga Manjari are called Abhiri and Hamira Nata 
in Raga Mala. Shri Haga, Deshakshi and Karnata of Raga 
Manjari differ in tonality from Ragas of the same names found 
ill Raga Mala. Nada Ramakri of the two books is the name 
for two different Melas. These differences in the two books 
of the same author are evidently due to the fact that they 
deal with different systems of music of two distant parts of 
India. 

Of the Melas mentioned in Raga Manjart, Varati does not 
admit of a rational exfilanation. It is identical with Shuddha 
Varati of Rainamatya, which, as we have stated above, is a 
wrong Mela. The Vikrita notes used in Hijej and Nada 
Ramakri, which is different from the Mela of the same name 
found in other books of the Southern School, are identical 
with those of Todi. The three Melas Varati, Nada Ramakri 
and Hijej of Raga Manjari must, therefore, be left out of 
account. 

Of the remaining seventeen Melas nine are Chromatic, 
three Secondary and five Primary. The names of the 
‘Chromatic Melas are given below :— 

1. Mukhari 4, Saranga 7. Deshakahi 

2. Shuddha Nata 5. Karnata 8. Soma Raga 

3. Deshikara 6. Kamoda 9. Kalyana 

The first two arc identical in tonality with Melas of 
Ramamatya of the same names, and the third Deshikara is 
identical with his Shuddha Bamakriya. 

The fourth Mela Saranga has for its Vikrita notes Ri of 
two moves, Ga of four moves, Ma of three moves, Dha of 
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three moves and Ni of tliree moves. The Shruti intervals 
arc 5. 4. 3. 1. 6. 2.1. Ga of four moves is coincident with Ma. 
If Ri, Ma, Dha and Ni are lowered by one Shriiti each the 
intervals become 4. 5. 2. 2. 5. 2. 2. or T. L. S. S. L. S. S. These 
correspond with the intervals of Saranga-Mela of Lochana. 
Vitthala^s Ssranga is, therefore, the Fourth Mode of Chromatic 
Fifth Scale, Group A. The only two other theorists of South 
India who mention this Mela are Puudarika and Somanatha. 

The Vikrita notes of Karnata Mela are Hi of two moves 
and Ga, Dha and Ni of three moves. The intervals are 
5. 3. 1. 4. 6. 2, 1. By lowering the inter-tetrachordal notes 
Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni by one Shruti, the intervals come to 
4. 3. 2. 4. 5. 2. 2. or T. T. S. T- L. S. S. These correspond with 
the intervals of Megha of Lochana. Karnata of Vithala is, 
therefore, identical with the latter Mela, which has been shown 
to be the Fourth Mode of Chromatic Second Scale, Group A. 

The remaining four Chromatic Melas : Kainoda, De- 
shakshl, Soma and Kalyanaare not to be found in RamSmatya^s 
book. These appear to have been introduced into the orthodox 
Southern system for the first time by Vitthala. The Vikrita 
notes of Kamoda are Ga of one move, Ma of three moves and 
Ni of one move. The intervals are 3. 3. 6.1. 3. 3. 3. Lowering 
the inter-tetrachordal notes and the mid note by one Shruti 
each we get: 2. 3. 6. 2. 2. 3. 4 or S. T. L S. T. T. The 
underlined letters represent Pentachord No. (4), characteristic of 
ascending Chromatic Scales. By examining the Mode tables 
of these Scales, the Mela will be found to be identical with 
the Sixth Mode of Chromatic Second Scale, Group A. 
The sharp fourth is in reality flat fifth (Po). The Tonics are 
Ga and Ni. This Mela cannot be correctly expressed by 
means of Shrutis, as it includes a Major Semitone. In Just 
Notation the Mela should be written thus : 

Kamoda Mela of Vitthala^s Raga Manjar} 
in Just Notation : 

Sa Ro Go T?j Pa Do No SaLChrom. A, II, (i 
6 8 14 3 5 9 8 
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In Semitoiiic Notation only the note Po is to be altered and 
written Mi. The only other book which contains this Mela is 
Sadraga Chandrodaya of Pundarika. It is quite distinct from 
the Mela of Raga Kamoda of modern Hindusthani music, 
which is Mi-Mela of Primary Scales. It corresponds with Mela 
No. 44 of the Melakarta Scheme. 

The next Mela Dcshakshi difll’ers from the Mela of the same 
name described by Ramamatya in only one of its notes. Its 
Vikrita notes are Ri, Ga and Ni all of three moves. The inter¬ 
vals are 6. 2. 1. 4. 3. 5. 1. Lowering Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni by one 
Shrnti each, we get 5. 2. 2. 4. 2. 5. 2 or L. S. 8. T. S. L. S. 
The underlined letters indicate the same characteristic Pen¬ 
tachord No. (4) as in the previously explained Mela. The 
Mode tables of the ascending Chromatic Scales will show that 
the Mela is identical with the First Mode of Chromatic Third 
Scale, Group A. It has for its Tonics Sa and Pa, and can be 
expressed in Shrutis by the numbers (>. 1. 2. 4. 2. 5. 2. The 
Large Tone represented by 5 is not a Minor Third. Tn Just 
Notation the Mela is to be written thus : 

Deshakshi Mela of Vitthala^s Raga Manjari 
in Just Notation : 

Sa Go Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa - Chrom. A, III, 1. 

14 3 5 9 5 12 5 

In Semitonic Notation only the note Go has to be written 
as Ri. It will be observed that this Mela differs from the 
the Deshakshi of Ramamatya in its sixth degree, the latter 
having Da instead of Do, In Raga Mala of Vitthala this Mela 
is called Gurjari. It is not to be found in any otlg^er work of 
either school of music. It corresponds with No. 33 of Melakarta 
Scheme. 

Soma Raga Mela of Vitthala has only one Vikrita note, viz., 
Ni of one move. The intervals, therefore, arc 3. 2. 4, 4. 3. 3. 3. 
Lowering the inter-tetrachordal notes by one Shrnti each, we 
get 2. 2. 5. 4. 2. 3. 4 or S. S. L . T. S. T. T. By extending the 
octave we get Pentachord No. (5), T. S. S. L which is charac¬ 
teristic of descending Chromatic Scales. The Mode tables of 
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these Scales will show that the Mela is identical with the Second 
Mode of Chromatic Second Scale, Group B. It has Ma and 
Ni for its Tonics. Having a Major Semitone, it cannot be 
be corre(itly expressed by means of Shriitis. In Just Notation 
rt is to be written as follows :— 

Soma Rn.ga Mela of Vitthala^s Raga Manjari 
in Just Notation ; 

Sa Rb Ra Ma Pa Do No Sa -Chrom. B, If, 2. 

5 3 14 8 6 8 9 

This Mela is not to be found in any other work. It corres¬ 
ponds with No. 2 of the Melakarta scheme. 

Kal) ana of Vitthala differs from that of Pundarika in one 
note. The Vikrita notes of Vitthala's Kalyana are Ri of 
two moves, Ga of three moves, Ma of three moves 
and Ni of three moves. The intervals are 5. 3. 4.1. 3. 5. 1. 
Lowering the inter-tetrachordai notes and the mid-note by one 
Shruti, we get 4. B. 4. 2. 2. 5. 2 or T. T. T. S S. L. S. The 
underlined letters indicate Pentachord No. 5, characteristic of 
de.scending Chromatic Scales. From the Mode tables of these 
Scales we find that the Mela is identical with the Sixth Mode 
of Chromatic Fourth Scale, Group B. The Tonics are Ga and 
Ni. In Shrutis the Mela can be expressed by the numbers 
4. 3. 4. 2. 1. 6. 2. It has to be written as follows in Just 
Notation ;— 

Kalyana Mela of Vitthala’s Raga Manjart 
in Just Notation :— 

Sa Ra Ga M! Pa Pi Na Sa -Chrom. B. TV, 6. 

9 8 9 5 3 14 5 

In Sc mi tonic Notation the note Pi is to be written as Do. 
The only other book in which this Mela is to be found is Rftga 
Mala of Vitthala. It corresponds with No. 93 of the Melakarta 
Scheme. 

The three Secondary Melas of Raga Manjari are : 

1. Gaudi 2. Aheri 3. Hamira 
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Of these Gaud! is, as we have mentioned above, identical 
with Qauri of Lochana and with Malava Gaula of Ramamatya ; 
and Aheri is identical with Ahari of Ramainatya. 

The Vikrita notes of Hamira are Ri of two moves, 
Ga of three moves and Ni of three moves. The intervals 
are 5. 3. 1. 4. 3. 5. 1. Lowering the inter-tetrachordal 
notes by one Shruti, we get 4. 3. 2. 4. 2. 5. 2 or T. T. S. 
T. S. L. S. The underlined letters indicate Pentachord No. 3, 
which is characteristic of Secondary Second, Third and Fifth 
Scales. The Mode tables of these Scales will show that the 
Mela is to be identified with the First Mode Secondary Third 
Scale. The Tonics are Sa and Pa. The Mela is correctly 
expressed in Shrutis by the last-mentioned numbers. In Just 
Notation it should be written as follows 

Hatnira Mela of Vitthala^s Raga Manjari 
in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa^^Sec. Ill, 1. 

9 8 5 9 5 12 5 

No change in the notes is required for the Semitonic Nota¬ 
tion. This Mela is also found in SadrRga Chandrodaya of Piin- 
darika. It is called Hamira Nfita in Raga Mala and Hamira 
in Raga Vibodha of Soraanatha. It is numbered 27 in the 
Melakarta Scheme. 

The five Primary Melas of Raga Manjari are : 

1. Kedara 

2. Shri Rasra 

3. Malava Kalshika 

4. Hindola 

5 Todi 

Of the five Primary Melas Kedara Mela is the same as 
Saranga Nata Mela of Ramamatya. It is equivalent to modern 
North Indian Shuddha Scale, which, as we have seen, was also 
called Kedara by Lochana. 

The Vikrita notes of Vitthala's Shri Raga are Ri of one 
move, Ga of three moves, Dha of one move and Ni of one 
move. The intervals are 4. 4.1. 4. 4. 2 3. It will be observed 
that Ri and Dha of this Mela are four-Shruti notes. 
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The only other Mela of Vitthala in which these notes occur 
is Mftlava Kaishika. We have seen that they are peculiar to 
Shri R&ga of KalUnatha. They are not to be found in Svaramela 
Kalanidhi of Ramainatya. Neither are they mentioned in 
Chaturdandiprakashika of Venkateshawara. In fact, they are 
inconsistent with the scheme of Shuddha and Vikrita notes 
expounded by these writers. It is noteworthy that in Raga 
Mala Vitthala uses these notes only in Shrl Raga Mela, which 
is identical with Malava Kaishika Mela of Raga Manjari, as we 
shall see presently. Shri Raga of Ruga Manjari differs from 
that of Raga Mala in one of its notes. Pundarika and Soma- 
natha are the other two writers of the Southern school, who 
also use the above mentioned two four-Shrnti notes in Shri 
Raga Mela only. It is evident from these facts that all the 
above mentioned South Indian theorists borrowed this widely 
known North Indian Meia from Kallinatha. Wc need not, 
under these circumstances, lower the intcr-tetrachordal note of 
the afore-said Melas, which have four-Shruti Ri and Dha. 
The intervals of Shri Raga Mela of Raga Manjari may, 
therefore, be represented by the letters T. T, S. T. T. S. 
From these we have the Primary Mela of one flat 
(No). Here then we have an addition to the number of 
Primary Melas of Ramamatya. If we assume that Ri was 
purposely made four-Shruti in order to make it consonant 
to Pa as was done by Kallinatha in his Shri Raga, then the 
Iconics would be Sa and Pa and the Mela would be identical 
with the First Mode of Primary Second Scale. 

The Vikrita notes of Malava Kaishika Mela of Raga 
Manjari are Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni, all of one move. The inter¬ 
vals are 4. 2. 3. 4. 4. 2. 3. These are exactly the same as those 
of Kallinatha’s Shri Raga- This Mela is, therefore, identical 
with the First Mode of Primary Third Scale, having Sa and 
Pa as its Tonics. It is called Shri Ruga by Pundarika and 
Somanatha, who evidently took it from Kallinatha, as we have 
stated above. In his Raga Mala also Vitthala calls it Shri Raga. 
Hindola Mela of Raga Manjari fs identical with the Mela of 
the same name mentioned by Ramamatya. 
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The Vikrita notes of Todi are Ga of one move, and Ni of 
one move. The intervals are 3. 3. 3. 4. 3. 3. 3. This is, a 
typical case of ambiguous tetrachords. Lowering th(» inter- 
tetrachordal notes by one Shruti we get 2. 3. 4. 4. 2. 3. 4. or 
S. T. T. T. S. T. T. Prom these we get the Primary Mela of 
four flats (Ro, Go, Do, No), This Mela is not to be found in 
Rjlmaraatya^s book and is, therefore, a further addition to 
the list of Primary Mclas of South India. The number of 
Primary Mclas, which was three in Ramamatya^s time, became 
five in Vitthala^s time. 

(c). Seventeen correct Melas in Raga Manjari : The 
seventeen correct Melas of Vitthala^s Raga Manjari with the 
Semitonic Vikrita notes of the Primary Melas and the Scales 
and Modes of Secondary and Chromatic Melas are stated below. 


Melas in Vitthala^s Raga Manjari, 


1. 

Kedara 


Shuddha 

2. 

Shri Raga 


No 

3. 

Malava Kaishika 


No Go 

4. 

Hindola 

... 

No Go Do 

5. 



No, Go Do Ro 

6. 

Aheri 


See. 11,1 

7. 

llamira 

... 

Sec III, 1 

8. 

Gaudi 


Sec. V, 1 

9. 

Karnata 


Chrom. A, II, 4 

10. 

Karnoda 

... 

Chroin. A, II, 6 

11. 

Desha kshi 


Chrom. A, III, 1 

12. 

Shuddha Nata 


Chrom. A, V, 1 

13. 

Saranga 

... 

Chrom. A, V, 4 

14. 

Soma Raga 


Chrom. B, 11, 2 

15. 

Kalyana 


Chroin. B, IV, G 

16. 

Mukhari 

... 

Chrom. B, V, 5 

17. 

Deshikara 

... 

Chrom. 15, V, 6a 




CHAPTER XL 

MEL AS OF SOUTHERN INDIA (Continued). 


A. PUNDARiKA IN SADR AG A CHANDRODAYA. 

(a) . Vikrita notes of Pundanka : Ptindiirika, a son of 
Vitthala, wrote his book SadrSga Chaodrodaya in the last 
quarter of the IGth century AJ).. as we have shown in a prece¬ 
ding chapter. In describing his Melas he adopted a nomencla¬ 
ture of Vikrita notes, which is quite different from that of 
Vitthala. His scheme was similar to that of Ramainatya in 
some respects. Like him he used the names Sadharana Ga and 
Kaishika Ni, though he sometimes also called them Tri-Shriiti 
Ga and Tri-8hruti Ni. The notable differences between the 
schemes of the two theorists were that Pundarika did not give 
different names to coincident notes and that he used the word 
‘Laghu^ instead of the word ‘Chyuta^ used by Ramamatya. 
Pancha-Shruti and Shat-Shruti notes had no place in Punda- 
rika^s scheme. Further, unlike Ramainatya, he did not consi¬ 
der Laghu (Chyiita) Madhyama, Panchama and Shadja as differ¬ 
ent positions of Gandhara, Madhyama and Nishada respectively. 
Consequently, he had to use two consecutive notes of the same 
denomination in some of his Chromatic as well as Primary 
Melaa. For instance, hi.s Sarauga Mela contains both Laghu 
and Shuddha Panchamas and his Kedara Mela contains both 
Laghu and Shuddha Madhyanias. Two notes called CLatuh- 
Shruti Ri and Dha were created by him especially for his 
Shri-Raga Mela, which was evidently taken from Kallinatha. 
Another note es|iecially created for his Devakri Mela was 
Pancha-Shruti Ma, which was, as we .shall see below, practically 
identical with Atitivratama Ga of Lochana and Chatur-gati 
Ga of Vitthala. Like the last named author he does not men¬ 
tion the Antara and the Kakali. 

(b) . Nineteen Melas of Pundarika examined : Pundarika 
speaks about nineteen Melas. Of these four are Primary, five 
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Secondary and nine Chromatic. One of his Melas called Shuddha 
Varfiti admits of no explanation. This wrong Mela is, strangely 
enough, found in most of South Indian works on music. 

The four Primary Melas of Pundartka are ; Kedara, Shri 
Baga, Hindola and Todi. Kedara is identical with the Mela of 
same name found in Vitthala^s Raga Manjari and also with 
Saranga Nata Mela of Ramarnatya. 

It "is equivalent to Kedara Sainstharia of the northern 
theorist Lochaiia and to the Shuddha Mela of modern Hindus- 
thani music. Shri Uaga Mela is identical with Kallinatha^s 
Shri liaga, as it contains the two four-Shriiti notes Ri and 
Dha peculiar to it. It is, therefore, a NoGo Mela, which must 
bo identified with the First Mode of Primary Third Scale. 
Hindola Mela is described as having thrce-ShnitiGa and Ni. The 
Vikrita notes of Pundarika^s Todi Mela arc Sadhrirana Ga and 
Kaishika Ni. A]q)arently, there is no difference between these 
two Melas of Pundarika and both of them have to be identified 
with Primary NoGoDt)Ro Mela, as threo-Shruti Ga and Ni 
are identical with Srulharana Ga a ad Kaishika Ni. Wc have 
seen that Hindola Mela of Svaramela Kalanidhi, Raga Manjart 
and Raga Mala is Primary No Go Do Mela. Todi is Primary 
NoGoDoRo Mela according to all vSouth Indian authors. 
Pundarika appears to have made a careless statement about 
Hindola as will be seen from the fact that Raga Hindola is, 
according to him, devoid of Ri. There being no Ri in it, Hin¬ 
dola of Pundarika must be taken as NoGoDo Mela in order 
to distinguish it from his Todi Mela. 

Of the five Secondary Melas of Pundarika Malava Gaiila, 
Abhiri, Hijej and Hamira are identical with Malava Gaula, 
Ahari, Vasanta Bhairavi and Hamira of R^mamAtya. KalySna 
Mela of Pundarika, is a Secondary Mela, which is not to be 
found in any other work. Its notes are Shuddha Sa, Ga, Pa 
and Dha, Sadharana Ga, Laghu Pa and Daghu Sa. It docs not 
contain Ri and Ma. Shuddha Ga and Laghu Pa stand for 
these notes. The intervals arc 5, 1, 6. 1. 3. 5. 1. Lowering the 
intertetrachordal and the mid notes by one Shruti each, we get 
4.1. 6. 2. 2. 5. 2, i.e, T. S. L. S. S. L. S. The pentachord repre- 
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seated by T. S. L. S. is Charactersistic Pentachord No. 3 belong¬ 
ing to Secondary Second, Third and Fifth Scales. The Mode 
tables of these Scales will show that the above Mela is identical 
with the Foiirih Mode of Secondary Fifth Scale. In order to 
represent it correctly by means of Shriitis the intervals should 
be 4. 2. 5. 2. 2. 5. 2. In Just Notation it should be written 
thus :— 

Kalyllna Mela of Pundarika 
in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra Go Mi Pa Do Na Sa^ —Sec. V, 4 
9 5 12 5 5 12 6 

Being a tetrachordal Scale it has Ri and Pa as Tonics of 
one of the tctrachords and Pa and Sa as those of the other. 

Of the nine Chromatic Melas, Deshakshi, Nada Ramakri, 
Karnata Gauda, Shviddha Nata and Mukhari are identical 
with Deshakshi, Nfidaramakriya, Kannada Gaula, Shuddha 
Natt and Mukharf respectively of Ramamatya, Shuddha 
Ramakri is identical with DhanashrJ of Lochana, Shuddha 
Ramakriya of Ramamatya and Deshikara of Vitthala in both 
his books. Kamoda is identical with the Mela of the same name 
found in Raga Manjari of Vitthala. Devakri Mela of Punda¬ 
rika consists of the seven notes : Shuddha Sa, Ga, Pa and Ni, 
Laghu Sa and Pa, and five-Shruti Ma'. The intervals, there¬ 
fore, are 5. 5. 2. 1. 5. 3. 1. As Shudda Ga of South India 

1 . ^ ^ 1 

Sadraga Chandrodaya. 

'Fhe second word of this verse in printed books is found to 
be ^nft. This is evidently a misreading, as it would give three 
Madhyamas. taking Laghu Panchama as equivalent to Tivra 
Madbyaraa, and thus make the mela inexplicable. We think 
that the letter ^ has been misread as IT, as the two letters 
being similar in form are apt to be confused with each 
other in an indistinct old manuscript. Moreover, it is to 
be noticed that five-Shruti Ma becomes meaningless without 
Shuddha Ga. We have, therefore, made the above correction 
which makes the Mela explicable. 
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is identical with Shuddha Ri of North India, five-shruti Ma of 
Pudartka is identical with Atittvratama Qa of Loohana and 
Chatur-gati Ga of Vitthala and, therefore, separated from 
Shuddha Ga by a Large Tone. The same interval is expressed 
in three different ways by the three authors. The notes Ga 
and Ma of Pundarika^s Devakri Mela are, therefore, practically 
identical with Ri and Ga of Lochana^s Saranga Mela, both of 
these pairs of notes being separated by a Large Tone. Each of 
these Melas contain two Madhyarnas. The lower one is called 
five-shruti Ma by Pundarika and Atitivratama Ga by Lochana 
and the higher one Laghu-Pa by Pundarika and "Fivratara 
Ma by Lochana. Devakri is, therefore, a Chromatic Mela 
like Sfiranga. Placing the inter-tctrachordal and mid notes 
of Devakri one Shruti lower we get the intervals 4. 5. 2. 2. 4. 
3. 2. or T. L. S. S. T. T. S. The Characteristic Pentachord 
No. 4, L. 8. 8. T shows that the Mela is a Mode of an Ascending 
Chromatic Scale. The Mode tables of these Scales will show 
that the Mela is identical with the Seventh Mode of Chromatic 
Second Scale, Group A, the Tonics being Shuddha Ri and Dha 
of modern notation, which are called by Pundarika Shuddha 
Ga and Ni respectively. It should be wTitten as follows in 
Just Notation :— 

Devakri Mela of Pundarika 
in Just Notation ; 

Sa Ru Ma Mi Pa Da Na Sa^ —Chrom. A, II, 7 

8 14 3 5 9 8 3 

In Semitonio Notaion it shuld be written as :— 

Sa Ra Gi Mi Pa Da Na Sa^. This Mela cannot 
be correctly expressed by means of Shrutis as the last interval 
is a Major Semitone. Neither this Mela nor the peculiar 
five-Shruti Ma contained in it is to be found in any Northern 
or Southern book on music. 

Saranga of Pundarika is identical with the Mela of the 
same name found in the books of Lochana and Vitthala. 
According to Pundarika its notes are Shuddha Sa, Ga, Ma and 

22 
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Pa, Laghu Sa and Pa and Kaishika Ni. Here Shuddha Ga, 
Shuddha Ma, Laghu Pa, Kaishika Ni and Laghu Sa stand for 
Ri of two moves, Ga of four moves, Ma of three moves, Dha of 
three moves and Ni of three moves respectively of Vitthala^s 
books. The intervals are 5. 4. 3. 1. 6. 2. 1 in these books. 
If the first interval of five-Shrutis be taken as a Large Tone 
made up of a Tone of three Shrutis and a Semitone of two 
Shrutis, the second interval of four Shrutis must be taken as a 
Tone. But, we have showu in the preceding chapter that the 
interval of three Shrutis above Sa is in actual practice treated 
as a Semitone by Southern theorists. The first interval of 
five Shrutis must, therefore, be regarded not as a Large Tone, 
but as a Tone of four Shrutis made up of two Semitones. The 
second interval of four Shrutis should, therefore, be re- 
garded as a Large Tone of five Shrutis. Pundarika 
seems to have been conscious of this anomalous situtatioii 
in the case of his Devakri Mela, and probably tried to 
improve it by placing Madhyama one Shruti higher and thus 
made the second interval a five-Shruti one, leaving us in no 
doubt regarding the character of that interval as a Large Tone. 
It is, however, difficult to understand why Pundarika followed 
a different course in the case of Saranga Mela. It seems that 
he thought it improper to differ from his father Vitthala in his 
explanation of that Mela. Lochana was not faced with the 
aforesaid difficulty, as he did not commit the great blunder of 
treating a three-Shrnti interval as a Semitone like theorists of the 
Southern School. The second and third notes of his Saranga 
Mela are Shuddha Ri and Atitivratama Ga, which is coincident 
with Shuddha Ma^. The first two intervals of his Saranga 
are, tlicrefore, 3 and () Shrutis. The first of these intervals 
is a Tone and the second a Large Tone. There is, thus, no 
ambiguity in his explanation of the Mela. There is, however, 
no doubt that the Saranga Mela of all these authors is identical 
in tonality, though it is explained by them in different ways. 
Venkateshwara did not include Devakri and Saranga in his 


2. 
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list of Melas. Neither was it possible for him to include them 
in his Molakarta Scheme. 

(c). Eighteen correct Melas of Pundarika : The 
Vikrita notes in Setnitonic Notation of Pundarika^s Primary 
Melas and the Scales and Modes of his Secondary and 
Chromatic Melas arc given below. 


Melas of Pundarika. 


1. 

Ked ara 

Shuddha Notes 

o 

Imlt 

Shri Raga 

No Go 

3. 

HindoJa 

No Go Do 

4. 

Todi 

No Go Do Ro 

5. 

Abhiri 

Sec. II, 1. 

6. 

Hijej^ 

Sec. II, 5. 

7. 

Haraira 

Sec. Ill, 1. 

8. 

Mfilava Gauda ••• 

Sec. V, 1. 

9. 

Kalyaria 

Sec. V, 4. 

10. 

Deshakshi 

Chrom. A, I, 1. 

11. 

Nadu Ramakri ... 

Chrom. A, I, 3b. 

12. 

Karnata Gauda... 

Chrom. A, II, 1. 

13. 

Kamoda 

Chrorn. A, TI, 6, 

14. 

Devakri ••• 

Chrom A, IT, 7. 

15. 

Shuddha Nata 

Chrom A, V, 1. 

Ki 

Saranga 

Chrom. A, V, 4. 

17. 

Mukhari 

Chrom. B, V, 5 

18. 

Shuddha Ramakri 

Chrom. B, V, 6a. 

B. 

SOMANATHA IN RAGA VIBODHA 


(a). Vikrita notes of Somanatha : Somanatha wrote liis 
book Raga Vibodha in 1010 A.D. His scheme of notes was a 
mixture of Southern and Northern Systems. He used the 
names Sadharana Ga, Antara Ga, Kaishika Ni and Kakali Ni 
found in Bamamatya's scheme. The three “Chyuta" notes of 
Ramamatya were characterised by him as “Mridu^\ which 
resemble the word “Laghu” used by Pundarika. He did not 
use the terms “Pancha-Shruti” or “Shat-Shruti”. He laid down, 
instead, the rule that the notes Ri, Ga, Ma and Dha were to be 
characterised as Tivra, Tivratara and Tivratama, when they 
became Chatilh-Shruti, Pancha*Shruti and Shat-Shruti respec- 
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tively^. These terms were evidently adapted from the Northern 
System. Unfortunately, Somanatha lost sight of the true import 
of the word “Tivra”. A note can be called TJvra or sharp 
only in relation to the original or Shuddha note. But, Soma- 
natha^s Tivra notes were related not to the corresponding 
Shuddha notes but to the preceding notes. A note was called 
Tivra, Tivratara or Tivratama, not because it was placed one, 
two or three Shrtitis above the Shuddha note, but because it 
was placed four, five or six Shrutis above the preceding note. 
There would be no difference between Loehana and Somanatha 
in the position of notes in the case of Ri and Dha. For, Ri and 
Dha, being situated throe Shrutis above Sa and Pa, four-Shruti, 
five-Shruti or six-Shruti Ri and Dha would be naturally placed 
one, two or three Shrutis above Shuddha Ri and Dha. But, 
in the cases of Ga# Ma and Ni the positions would be quite 
different. Thus, Tivratara Ga or Ni of the Northern School 
would be called Tivra Ga or Ni by Somanatha. The*absurdity 
of Soinanatha\s rule will be ch3arly scon from its application to 
Madhyama. Thus, four-Shniti Mu might, according to him, be 
called Shuddha ]Ma as well as Tivra Ma. The same note would 
also be called Tivratama Ga by Sonianfitha, though this extra¬ 
ordinary coincident note was called Atitiv^aratma Ga by 
northern theorists. In spite of his aforesaid rule about Tivra 
notes, Somanatha never applied it to Ni, and used the term 
“Tivratama” only with regard to Ga and Ma. His Tivratama 
Ma was useless, as it was practically indistinguishable from his 
Mridu Pa. He does not explain why he uses Tivratama Ma 
in the two Melas Shuddha Varati and Shuddha Ramakri, while 
he uses Mridu Pa in Kalyana and Saranga Melas. 

Somanatha used altogether fifteen Vikrita notes. Of these 
eleven, viz., Sadharana Ga, Antara Ga, Kaishika Ni, Kakali Ni, 
Mridu Ma, Mridu Pa, Mridu Sa, Tivratara Ri, Tivratama Ri, 


Raga Vibodha. 
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TIvratara Dha and Tivratama Dha were either identical with 
or equivalent to eleven notes of Rfiniamatya. The four addi¬ 
tional notes used by Sonianatha were Tivra Ri, Tivra Dha, 
Tivratama Ga and Tivratama Ma. The first two of thes c 
are identical with Eka-p:ati Ri and Dha of Vitthala and 
Chatiih-Shruti Ri and Dha of Piindarika and were used only 
in Shri-raga Mela of Kallinatha like these two theorists. Tivra¬ 
tama Ga of Somanatha corresponds to Atitivratama Ga of 
liOchana and Chatur-gati Ga of Vitthala and was used only in 
Saranga Mela like these two authors. Somanatha^s Tivratama 
Ma was, as shewn above, redundant like Antara Ga and 
Knkali Ni. 

(b). Twenty-three Melas of Somanatha examined : 
Soinanfitha mentions twenty-three Melas. But, as four of his 
Melas arc indistinguishable from four oth(‘rs and one is inexpli¬ 
cable, we get only eighteen correct Melas. I'hc Melas Kambodi, 
Bhairava, Vasanta and Samanta cannot be distinguished from 
Mallari, Vasanta Bhairavi, Malava Gauda and Shuddha Nata 
respectively. Sama-Varati admits of no rational explanation. 
Three of his eighteen correct Melas are Primary, five Secondary 
and ten Chromatic. More than half of his filelas were, therefore, 
Chromatic. 

It is a remarkable fact that Somanatha, like RamamStya, 
treated Antara and Kakali as notes different from Mridu Ma 
and Mridu Sa, which are called Chyuta Ma and Cliyuta Sa 
respectively by Ramfimatya. Six of Soinanatha’s Melas like 
five of Rainilfnatya’s contain Antara and Kakali. These inclu¬ 
de Revagupti, the anomalous Mela Sama Varali and the four 
Melas which we have excluded from Somanatha^s list of Melas 
on the same principle of merger (leena) which llamamUtya 
applied to his five Melas containing Antara and Kakal i. 

Of the three Primary Melas of Somanatha Mallari has 
Shuddha Sa, Tivratara Ri, Mridu Ma, Shuddha Ma, Shuddha 
Pa, Tivratara Dha and Mridu Sa. The intervals are 5. 3. 1. 
4. 6. 3.1. These are the same as those of Saranga Nata of 
Bamamatya. Mallari Mela of Somanatha is, therefore, the 
Primary Mode with all Shuddha notes of modern Hindusthani 
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music, which is, as we have seen in the last preceding chapter, 
called Kedara by Lochana. The Ragas of this Mela of Soma- 
natha include Salanka Nata, which is evidently the same as 
Saranga* Nata of Ramamatya, Kedara, Velavali and Shan- 
karabharana, the last two being the modern names of this Mela 
in the Hindusthani and Karnatic systems respectively. Shri 
Raga Mela of Soinanatha has for its Vikrita notes Tivra Ri, 
Sadharana Ga, Tivra Dha and Kaishika Ni. The intervals 
are 4. 2. 3. 4. 4. 2. 3. It is noteworthy that this is the only 
Mela of So.'uanatha which contains four-Shruti Ri and Dha. 
This Mela is, therefore, identical with the Shri-Raga Mela of 
Kallinatha. There is no doubt that Somaniltha took this Mela 
from that renowned commentator. The third Primary Mela 
of Somanatha is Todi. This is identical with the Mela of 
the same name found in the books of Vitthala and Pundarika 
which is the No-Go-Do-Ro Mela. It is difficult to understand 
why Somanntha omits the No and the No*Go-Do Primary 
Melas, which were included in the lists of Melas of earlier 
writers and are widely used in modern music. 

Somanatha^s list of Secondary Melas is fuller than those of 
all previous writers, as it contains all the Secondary Melas of 
those writers. His Abhira Nata is identical with Aharl of 
Ramamatya, Aheri or Abhiri of Vitthala and Abhiri of 
l^undarika. Sonianatha^s Vasanta-Bhairavi is the same as 
that of Ramamatya. His Hammira Mela is identical with 
Hamira or Hamira-Nata of Vitthala and Haraira of Pundarika. 
Malava Gauda of Soinanatha is identical with Malava Gaula of 
Ramamatya, Gaudi of Vitthala and Malava Gauda of Punda¬ 
rika. Somanatha includes in his list Kalyana Mela, which 
was introduced by Pundarika. 

The ten Chromatic Melas of Somanatha include two of the 
four Melas of Lochana, and all of the seven Melas of Ramama¬ 
tya. He does not mention any of the five Chromatic Melas 
introduced by Vitthala and Pundarika. He gives the correct 
form of Shuddha Varati, which is mentioned by Ramamatya 
and others as Shuddha Varali, and may thus be said to have 
restored a lost Chromatic Mela. 
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Somansltha’s Ssiranga and Shuddha R^makr} Mclas arc 
identical with Saranga and Dhanashri Melas respectively of 
Lochana. These Melas are found in the books of Vitthala 
and Pundarika, but not in that of Ilaoiamatya. The Melas 
Deshakshi, Nadaramakri, Karnata Gaiida, Shuddha-Nfita 
Uiti-Gauda, Revagupti and Miikhari are identical with Melas 
of Ramamatya, having the same or slightly different names* 

The notes of Somanatha^s Shuddha-Varali Mela are 
Shuddha Sa, Ri, Pa and Dha, Sadharana Ga, Tivratama Ma 
and Mridu Sa. Taking Tivratama Ma as representative 
(pratinidhi) of Mridu Pa, we get the intervals : 3. 3. (>. 1. 3. 5. 1. 
Lowering the intertetrachordal and mid notes by one Shruti 
each, we get 2. 3. G. 2. 2. 5. 2 or 8. T. L. S S. L S. If we 
extend the octave we get the combination L. S. S. T., which 
represents Pentachord No. 4 characteristic of Ascending 
Chromatic Scales. From the Mode Tables of these Scales we 
find that the Mela is identical with Mode No. 3b of Chromatic 
P''ifth Scale, Group A, having Ga and Dha as Tonics. In 
order to represent the Mela correctly by means of Shrutis the 
intervals should be 2. 4. 6. 1. 2. 6.1. In eTust Notation it should 
be written thus ;— 

Shuddha-Varat} Mela of Somanatha 
in Just Notation ; 

Sa m Go Po Pa Do So Sa'—Chrom. A, V, 3b. 

5 9 14 3 5 14 3 

In Semi tonic Notation the comma sign over Rb is to be 
omitted and Po and So are to be written as Mi and Na 
respectively. We have seen that Shuddha-Varfili Mela of 
Ramamatya is inexplicable. The only difference between it 
and Shuddha-Varatt Mela of Somanatha is that Ga of the 
latter, which is Shuddha, is higher than Ga of the former by 
one Shruti. There is no ground for doubting that the same 
Mela was aimed at by both the theorists. Ramamatya appears 
to have somehow misconceived the Mela and used Shuddha Ga 
in the place of Sadharana Ga, which was the original correct 
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note. Plis mistake was continued by all subsequent theorists, 
except Soman^tiia. Tliis Mela is very important and survives 
to the present day in the sublime Darbari Todi of Northern 
India and Siibha-Pautu-Varali of Southern India'*'. 

(c). Eighteen correct Melas of Somaniitha : The 
eighteen correct Melas of Somanatha with the Vikrita notes 
in Semitonic Notation of the Primary Melas and the Scales 
and the Modes of his other Melas are given below. 


Melas of Somanatha. 


1 . 

Mallari . 

Shuddha notes 

2. 

Shri-Raga 

No Go 


TodI . 

No Go Do Ro 

4. 

Abhira-Nata 

Sec. II. 1. 

5 

Vasantn-Bhairavi 

Sec IL 5 

»). 

Hainmira 

Sec. III. 1 

7. 

Malava-Gauda 

Sec. V, 1 

8. 

Kalyana 

Sec. V, 4 

9. 

Deshakshi 

Chrom A, I, 1 

10. 

Nada-Ramakri 

Chrom. A, L 3b 

11 . 

Karnata-Gauda 

Chrom A, IT. 1 

12. 

Shuddha-Nata 

Chrom. A, V, 1 

13 

Shuddha-Varati 

Chrom. A, V, 3b 

14. 

Saranga 

Chrom. A, V, 4 

ir. 

Riti-Gauda 

Chrom. B, T, 2 

1 (>. 

Revagupti 

Chrom. B, TH, 5 

17. 

Mukhari 

Chrom. B, V, r. 

18. 

Shuddha-Ramakri ... 

Chrom. B, V, Ga 

4. 

Venkateshwara, who came half a 

cen tury after S oma - 

natha, 

mentioned Sliuddha-Varali and in 

describing it persisted 


in the mistake of Ramamiltya by giving it Shuddha Ga. He, 
however, mentions another Mela called Pantu-Varalf, which is 
identical with Soraanritha^s Shuddha-VaratJ. The wrong Mela 
is included in the modern Melakarta scheme as Jhala-Varali 
(No. 39), and the correct Mela finds place in it as Subha-Pantu- 
Varall (No. 45). This Mela which is considered by Venkatesh- 
wara to be unfit for higher art, is described by him as very 
much liked by Turks and the vulgar people. He thus 
described it:— 



Chaturdandi Prakashika 
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C. VEMKATfiSHWARA IN CHATURDANDI- 
PRAKASHiKA. 

(a) . Vikrita notes of Vcnkatcshwara ; Venkateshwara 
Dikshit, popularly known as Venkata Makhi, one of the most 
famous writers on South Iiidian music, wrote Chaturdandi- 
Prakasliikfl in the year 16<50 A. D., i.e. to say, more than a 
century after Ramfimatya wrote his book. 'Uhe scheme of 
Shuddha and Vikrita notes adopted by this writer is practically 
the same as that of Rarnamatya. The only difference between 
these two authors is that the notes named Chyiita Madhyama 
Ga, Chyuta Shadja Ni and Chyuta Panchaina Ma by the latter 
are called Antara Ga, Kakali Ni and Varali Ma respectively 
by the former. Antara Ga and Kakali Ni of Bharata and 
Sharngadeva are, as we have seen, notes two Shrutis lower 
than Ma and Sa. Venkateshwara, therefore, committed a 
gross mistake by applying these names to notes which are only 
one Shruti lower than Ma and Sa®. 

(b) . Nineteen Melas of Venkateshwara examined : 
Venkateshwara, who is the famous author of the modern 
Melakarta Scheme of seventy-two Melas, gives elaborate 
descriptions of nineteen Melas, which, he states, were the only 
Melas used in South India in his time. Of these Shuddha- 
Varali and Sama-Varali, which are also mentioned by Rama- 
matya, are incapable of rational explanation, as we have stated 
in the last preceding chapter. Of his seventeen correct Melas, 
six are Primary, four Secondary and seven Chromatic. 

The Primary Mela of Venkata named Sankarabharana is 
identical with Sfiranga-Nata Mela of Ramamfitya. It is, 
therefore, equivalent to the Shuddha Scale of modern Ilindu- 
sthani music. Kambhoji Mela has for its Vikrita notes five- 
Shruti Ri, Antara Ga, five-Shruti Dha and Kaishika Ni. 
The Shruti intervals are 5. 3.1. 4. 5.1. 3. Lowering the 

5. RRmS.mRtya did not commit this mistake. For, though 
he mentioned Antara and Kkali as pratinidhis (substitutes} 
of Chyuta Madhyama Ga and Chyuta Shadja Ni, he clearly 
stated that they were notes lower than Ma and Sa by two 
Shrutis* 
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inter-tetracbordal notes by one Shruti we j^et : 4. 3. 2. 4. 4. 1. 4 
or T. T. S. T. T. 8 If the octave is extended the Mela 
would be found to contain the Pentachord No. 1, T. T. T. S, 
characteristic of Primary Scales. The intervals of the Mela 
are those of the Pa-Modes of the similar forms of these Scales 
and must, therefore, be identified with No Mela in Semitonic 
Notation, which is called Khambaja Mela in modern Hindu- 
sthani music. It is, however, quite diflPercnt from Ksmbhoji 
Mela of Ramamatya and Kambodi Mc^la of Somanatha, 
which are equivalent to the modern Hindusthani Shuddha 
Scale. Shri rajja Mela of Venkata is identical with the 
Mela of the same name mentioned by Ramamatya and 
eiiuivalent to modern No«Go Mela. It is to be noticed 
that neither he nor Ramamatya uses four-shruti Ri and 
Dha, characteristic of Kallinatha^s vShri-raga, like Vitthala, 
Pundarika and Somanatha. Bhairavi Mela of Venkata 
is identical with Hindola Mela of Ramamatya, which 
is equivalent to modern No-Go-Do Mela. Bhupala Mela of 
Venkata is identical with Todi Mela of Vitthala, Pundarika 
and Somanatha, which is equivalent to modern No-Go-Do-Ro 
Mela. Kalyani Mela has for its Vikrita notes five-shruti Ri, 
Antara Ga, Varali Ma, five-Shriiti Dha and KakaR Ni. The 
intervals are 5. 3. 4, 1. 5. 3.1. Lowering the inter-tetrachordal 
notes and the mid note by one Shruti we get the intervals 
4. 3. 4. 2. 4. 3. 2 or T. T. T. S . T. T. S. The Mela is a Mode of 
a Primary Scale, as it contains the Pentachord T. T. T, S 
<5haracteristic of these Scales. It is the Ma-Mode of Similar 
Primary Scales, which is modern Mi Mela. This Mela is not 
found in any old book on Southern music and is, therefore, 
Venkateshwara^s addition to the number of Primary Mclas of 
Southern India. Ramamatya mentioned only three Primary 
Mclas ; viz., Shuddha, No-Go and No-Go-Do. Vitthala added 
No Mela and Somanatha No-Go-Do-Ro Mela. The introduc¬ 
tion of Mi Mela by Venkata completed the list of Primary 
Melas in Southern India. It, thus, appears that the only 
Melas which arc based on. the ancient system were slowly 
introduced into the Karnatic system between 1550 A.D and 
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1660 A.D. Whereas, all of them are found in the earliest 
medieval work on the Northern System, written by Lochana. 

Of the four Secondary Melas of Venkata, Ahari and 
Vasanta-Bhairavi are identical with the Melas of the same 
names mentioned by Kainamatya and Gaula is identical with 
Malava-Gaula of the latter. The Vikrita notes of Venkate- 
shwara^s Simharava Mela were five-Shruti Ri, Sadharana Ga, 
Varali Ma, five-Shruti Dha and Kaishika Ni. The intefvals 
are 5. 1. 6. 1. 5. 1. 3. Lowering the inter-tetrachordal and 
mid notes by one Shruti we get: 4. 1. 6. 2. 4. 1. 4 or T. S. L. 8 . 
T. S. T. Pentachord No. 3, T. S. L. S, characteristic of 
Second, Third and Fifth Secondary Scales, occurs in this 
Mela. The Mode Tables of these Scales will show that it is 
the Fourth Mode of Secondary Second Scale, having llx and 
Pa as its Tonics. To express the Mela correctly by means of 
Shratis, the intervals should be 4. 2. 5. 2. 4. 2. 3. In Just 
Notation the Mela should be written as follow :— 

Simharava Mela of Venkateshwara 
in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra Go Mi Pa Da No Sa^-Sec. II, 4 
9 5 12 5 9 5 8 

This Mela is not to be found in any other book of either 
school of music. The author claims this Mela in one place 
as a creation of his own, and in another place states that the 
Mela was raised (unnita) by him, i,e, to say, collected by him 
from folk music and introduced into the orthodox system. 

Of the seven Chromatic Melas of Venkateshwara, Deshakshi 
is identical with the Mela of the same name of Ramamatya and 
other writers ; Samanta is identical with Karnata Mela of 
Ragamanjari by Vitthala and equivalent to Megha Mela of 
Lochana; Nata is identical with Shuddha-Nati Mela of 
Ramamatya ; Pantu-Varali is identical with Shiiddha-Varatl 
of Somanatha ; Shuddha-Ramakriya is identical with Shuddha- 
Bamakrl Mela of Ramamatya and other authors ; and Mukharl 
is the Shuddha Scale as in the case of all South Indian 
writers. Venkata^s Hejujjl is quite different from Hejujjt 
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Mela of Ramamatya, which is, as we have seen, equivalent 
to (merged in) his Gaula Mela. It is practically equivalent 
to Revagupti Mela of Kamamatya and Somanatha. 

(c). Seventeen correct Melas of Venkateshwara : The 
seventeen correct Melas of Venkateshwara with the Vikrita 
notes in Semitonic Notation of his Primary Melas, and the 
Scales and the Modes of his Secondary and Chromatic Melas 
are given below. 


Melas of Venkateshwara. 


1. 

Shan karabharana 

Siniddha 

2. 

Kambhoji 

No 

3. 

Shri-Raga 

No Go 

4. 

Bhairavi 

No Go Do 

5. 

Bh u pala 

No Go Do Ro 

6. 

Kalyani 

Mi 

7. 

Ahari 

Sec. ir, 1 

8. 

Simharava 

Sec. II, 4 

9. 

V asan ta-Bhairavi 

Sec. 11, 5 

10. 

Gaula 

Sec. V, 1 

11. 

Deshakshi 

Clirorn. A, I, 1 

12. 

Samanta 

Chroni. A, II, 4 

13. 

Nata 

Chrom. A, V, 1 

14. 

Pantu-Varali 

Chrom. A, V, 3b. 

15. 

Hejujji 

Chrorn. B, III, 6 

IG. 

Mukhari 

Chrom. B, V, 5 

17. 

Shiiddha-Rrimamaiya 

Chrom. B, V, 6a. 

D. 

TULAJENDRA IN SANGITA SAR5MRITA. 


(a), Vikrita notes of Tulajendra : The latest author in 
the line of notable theorists of Southern India was Tulaji Rao 
Bhonsle, Raja of Tanjore and a descendant of the illustrious 
Maharaja Shivaji^\ He calls himself Tulajendra in his book 
Sangita Saramrita, which he wrote about the first quarter of 
the 18th century A.D. He mentions Svaramela Kalanidhi, 
Chaturdandi-Prakashika and “Vitthalia^', meaning evidently 
the books of Vitthala. He refers to Venkateshwara^s scheme 
of seventy-two Melas, speaks about VaraH-Madhyama, the sharp 
Fourth of that author, and follows him in almost every detail 

6. Vide "Sangita Saramritatoddhara” edited by Bhala 
Chandra Sarma in 1911, p. 8. 
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o£ liis system. In his description ot the Melas, however, he 
ealls the sharp Fourth Vikrita-Panchama Madhyama, which, 
being only a different name for VaralJ Madhyama of 
Venkateshwara, is a note one Shruti lower than Panchama. 
Like that author he calls Shuddha Ga and Ni of modern 
Ilindusthani music by the names Antara Ga and Kakali Ni. 
Tulajenda does not give the ])ositions of the notes in terms of 
Shnitis. But, as he strictlj" follows Venkateshwara in almost 
all matters, wc must take his Antara and Kakali not as the 
ancient notes of these names, but as notes one Shruti lower 
than Ma and Sa respectively. 

(b). Twenty-one Melas of Tulajendra examined : This 
author mentions in his book the names of twenty-one Melas. 
These include the two inexplicable Melas found in the books 
of Ramainatya and Venkateshwara. One of themis Sama-Varali 
and the other is Varali, which is called Shiiddha-Varali by 
those two authors. The two Melas Todi and KalyariJ, he 
leaves unexplained. Of the remaining seventeen Melas, four 
arc Primary, four Secondary and nine Chromatic. The four 
Primary Melas Shankarabliarana, Kambhoji, Shri-Kaga and 
lihairavi are identical with Melas of Venkata having the same 
names. Todi Mela as described by all medieval and modern 
South Indian writers is Primary NoGoDoRo-Mela. That 
Mela of Tulajendra may, therefore, be taken to represent the 
same Mela. Kalyani Mela as described by Venkata and as 
used in modern South Indian music is Primary Mi-Mela. That 
Mela of Tulajendra may, therefore, be considered as equivalent 
to the latter. Velavali is a Secondary Mela of l\ilajendra, 
which is not mentioned by any other theorist. Its Vikrita 
notes are five-shruti Ri and Dha, Sadharana Ga and Kakali Ni. 
The intervals are ; 6. 1. 3. 4. 5. 3. 1. Lowering the inter- 
tetrachordal notes by one Shruti we get 4.1. 4. 4. 4.3. 2, i. e. T. S. 
T. T. T. T. S. The Mela contains Pentachord No. 2 ; T. T. T. T., 
which is characteristic of Secondary First and Fourth Scales. 
As these Scales are similar, the Mela is capable of two different 
interpretations. It may be either the First Mode of Secondary 
First Scale with Sa and Pa as Tonics or the Fourth Mode of 
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Secondary Fourth Scale with Ri and Pa as Tonics. In the first 
case the correct Shruti-intervals should be 4. 2. 3. 4. 3. 4. 2 ; 
and in the second case the intervals should be 4. 2. 4. 3. 4. 3. 2. 
In Just Notation the Mela should be written as follows :— 

Vela vail Mela of Tulajendra 
in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Da Na Sa' — Sec. I, 1 

9 5 8 9 8 9 5 

Or 

Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Da Na Sa^ — Sec. IV, 4 

9 5 9 8 9 8 5 

In Semitonic Notation both the Melas will appear alike» 
the comma being omitted. This Mela is not to bo found 
in any other book. In modern Hindsthani music Raga Baroan 
is sung in this Mela. 

Vasanta-Bhairavi Mela is the same as that of Ramamatya 
and Venkateshwara. Vcgabahini is another addition to the 
number of South Indian Secondary Melas. Its Vikrita 
notes are Antara Ga, five-Shruti Dha and Kaishikia Ni. 
The inter\Mls are 3. 5. 1. 4. 5. 1. 3. Lowering the inter- 
tetrachordal notes by one Shruti we get 2. 5. 2, 4. 4.1. 4. or 
S. L. 8. T. T. S. T. By extending the octave we get the 
combination T. S. L= S„ which is Pentachord No. 3 characteris¬ 
tic of Secondary Second, Third and Fifth Scales. On examining 
the Mode Tables of these Scales, we find that the Mela represents 
the Fifth Mode of Secondary Third Scale having Sa and Ma 
for its Tonics. In Shnitis it should be expressed by the 
intervals 2. 5. 2. 4. 3. 2. 4. In Just Notation it should be 
written thus :— 

Vegabahini Mela of Tulajendra 
in Just Notation : 

L R3 Ga Ma Pa Da m Sa'—Sec. Ill, 5. 

5 12 5 9 8 5 9 

Malava-Gaula is the same as that of Ramamatya and Gaula 
of Venkata. Deshaakshf is identical with that of Ramamatya, 
Venkata and others. Bhinna-Shadja is identical with Nada- 
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Bsmakriyn of Rnmain&tya. Chhnyn-NS:ta is identical with 
Kannada-Qaula Mela of Ramamutya. Shuddha-Nfiti is the 
same as that of RamEmatya. Sindhii-Ramakriya is identical 
with Pantu-Varali Mela of Venkateshwara. Hejujji is the 
same as Hejiijii of the latter, and Shuddha-Ramakriya the same 
as that of Ramamatya, Venkata and others. Saranga Mela of 
Tulajendra is of peculiar interest, because the author who 
follows in the footsteps of Venkateshwara in almost every 
detail, departs from that author by introducing a new note for 
the purpose of explaining this Mela, which is not to be found 
in Venkata^s book and is incapable of expression by means of 
notes used by him. The Vikrita notes of this Mela are tive- 
Shruti Ri, Shuddha-Madhyama Ga, the note which is called 
Uchcha (high, Le. Tivra or sharp) Madhyama in popular 
parlance and VikHta-Panchaina Madhyama in authoritative 
books, six-Shruti Dha and Kakali Ni^. About Shuddha 
Madhyama Ga he states : 

‘' 3 ^^ 

wn fHT ir" 

“Shuddha-Madhya is here given by me the name 
Shuddha-Madhyama Gandhara, because it is treated 
as Gandhara^^ : 

This note, which is the third degree of the Mela, is thus 
coincident with Ma. It is called Atitivratama Ga by Lochana 
and Hridaya Narayana, Turxya Gati Ga by Vitthala and 
Tivratama Ga by Somanatha, and is practically the same note 
as fivo-Shruti Ma of Pundarika. This coincident note is, as we 
have seen above, especially intended for Saranga Mela of the 
aforesaid authors, and Devakri Mela of Pundarika. The 

t#: ^ ii" 

Sangita S&ramrita. 
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Shniti-intervals of Saranga Mela of Tulajendra are 5.4.3.1.6.2.1. 
These are identical with the intervals of Sai’anga Mela of Vit- 
thala and Sornanatha, which has been shown to be the Fourth 
Mode of Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group A. 

(c). Nineteen correct Melas of Tulajendra : The 
nineteen correct Melas of Tulajendra with the signatures of 
his Primary Melas and the Scales and the Modes of his Secon¬ 
dary and Chromatic Melas are given below. 


Melas of Tulajendra : 


1. 

Shankarfibharana 

Shuddha notes 

2. 

Kambhoji 

No 

3. 

Shri-Ilaga 

No Go 

4. 

Bhairavi 

No Go Do 

5. 

Todi 

No Go Do Ro 

6 . 

Kalyani 

Mi 

7. 

Velnvali 

See 1,1 or Sec. IV, 4 

a 

V asanta-Bliairavi 

See. H, 5 

9. 

Vegabahini 

Sec. Ill, 5 

10. 

M alava-Gaii la 

Sec. V, 1 

11. 

Deshakshi 

Clirom. A, 1,1 

12. 

Bhinna-Shadja 

Chrom. A, 1, 3b. 

13. 

Chhaya-Nfita 

Chrom. A, 11,1. 

14. 

Shuddlja-Nati 

Chrom. A, V. 1 

15. 

Sindbu-Ramakriy«a 

Chrom. A. V, 3b. 

16. 

Saranga 

Chrom. A, V, 4. 

17. 

Hejujji 

Chrom. B, IV, 5 

18. 

Mukhari 

Chrom. B, V, 5 

19. 

Shuddha-Ramakriya 

Chrom. B, V, 6a 


E. MEDIEVAL MELAS OF SOUTH INDIA 

Tulajendra is the last of writers who made any material 
contribution to the theory of South Indian music. The Melas 
of six South Indian theorists, who appeared at different succes¬ 
sive periods between the middle of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the eighteenth century A.D., have been dealt with above. 
Ramamatya was the pioneer in the field of South Indian musical 
theory. All subsequent writers practically followed in his foot¬ 
steps by adopting his Scale of Origin as the basis of their 
schemes, though these differed widely from each other. These 
authors have dealt with altogether thirty correct Melas, though 
none of them has mentioned individually more than twenty, 
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which was the maximum number of Mclas used at any particular 
period. Even Venkateshwara» who is the reputed ori^;inator of 
the Melakarta Scheme of seventy-two Melas, states explicitly 
that only nineteen Melas were in actual use in his time. It has 
been shown that tluj South Indian Scale of Origin is a Chro¬ 
matic Scale, and that by far the largest number of Melas dealt 
with by the aforesaid authors are also Chromatic in character. 
The six Primary Melas are common to both the Schools, 
Northern and Southern. The number of medieval Secondary 
Melas was eight and that of Chromatic Melas sixteen. The 
medieval names of these Melas, the names of the earliest authors 
mentioning them, together with their Signatures and Serial 
Numbers, and the Scales and the Modes they represent are 
given below. 


(a). Eight Medieval Secondary Melas of 
Southern India : 


Medieval Name 

Signature and 
Serial Number 

Scale and Mode 
represented 

1. Velaviili (Tulajendra) 

Go (8) 

fSec.I. I or 
IScc. IV, 4 

2. Ahari (Ramamatya) ... 

Go Do (15) 

Sec. II, 1 

3. SimharSva (Venkatesh- 
wara) ... 

Go Mi No (18) 

See. 11,4 

4. Vasanta ^ Bhairavi 

(Ramamatya) ... 

Ro Do No (19) 

Sec. II, 5 

5. Hamira (Vitthala) 

Do (22) 

Sec. Ill, 1 

C. Vegabahini (Tulajendra) 

Ro No (26) 

Sec. Ill, 5 

7. Malava-Gaula (Rama¬ 
matya) ... 

l\o Do (29) 

Sec. V, 1 

8. Kalyana (Pundarika) 

Go Mi Do (32) 

Sec. V, 4 


(b). Sixteen Medieval Chromatic Melas 
of Southern India : 

1. Deshaksht (Ramumatya) ... Ri(36) Chrom. AJ,1 

2. Nada-Ramakriya(Ramamatya) RoGoDo(38) „ A,1,3b 

3. Kannada-Gaula(Ramamatya)-*' Ri No (43) „ A,11,1 

4. Karnata (Vitthala) ... Di (46) „ A^II,4 

23 
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Medieval Name 

5. Kamoda (Vittliala) 

6. Devakriya (Paiidarika) 

7. Deshakshi (Vitthala) 

8. Shiiddha-Nati (Ramamatya) , 

9. Shuddha-Varati (Soman atha). 

10. Saranga (Vitthala) 

11. Riti-Gaula (Ramamatya) 

12. Soma Raga (Vitthala) 

13. Kalyana (Vitthala) 

14. Revagupti (Ramamatya) 

15. Mukhan (Ramamatya) 

16. Shuddha-Ramakriya 

(Ramamatya) . 

F. mela-prastara scheme 

OF VENKATESHWARA. 

(a). The scheme explained : Before dealing with modern 
Melas of Southern India, we have to explain the Mela-Prastara 
Scheme devised by Venkateshwara, the most reputed theorist 
of the Southern School. This scheme, which is now called 
Melakarta, is considered to be the basis of modern South 
Indian music. It consists of seventy-two Melas created by an 
well-ordered combination of the twelve ordinary and the four 
extraordinary notes originally devised by Ramamatya and 
subsequently adopted by all south Indian theorists. The 
seventy-two Melas are divided into two classes, each containing 
thirty-six Melas. These classes are distingui.ched from each 
other by the two forms of Madbyama. The Melas of the class 
containing Shuddha-Madhyama are called Purva Melas 
and those of the class containing VarSli-Madhyama (sharp 
Fourth) are called Uttara Melas. Each Mela of one class 
has a corresponding Mela in the other class having the 


Signature and Scale and 
Serial Number Mode re¬ 
presented 

Ro Go Mi Do Chrom. A,II,6 
No (48) 


GiMi (49) 

» 

A, 11,7 

RiDoNo (50) 

»» 

A,III,1 

Ridi (64) 

}» 

A.V.I 

RoGoMiDo(66) 

9 ) 

A,V,3b 

Gi Mi l)i (67) 

»» 

A,V,4 

RoGoo No (72) 

>» 

B,T,2 

Ro G ooDo 

No (79) 

>1 

B,1I,2 

Mi Do (90) 

»9 

R,III,6 

Ro DoNoo(96) 

»» 

B,1V,5 

Ro Goo Do 

Noo (103) 

»» 

B,V,5 

RoMiDo (104) 

99 

B.V.6a 
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same notes, except the distinctive Madhyama. Sa and Pa, 
the two unalterable notes are common to all the Melas. The 
Melas included in each class are, thus distinguished from each 
other by means of the remaining four inter-tetrachordal notes 
Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni. Each of these four notes has, as we have 
seen, three forms. For the sake of convenience, Venkatesliwara 
expressed this distinction by means of the vowels a, i and u 
affixed to the constant letters representing these notes in the 
order in which the three forms of each note anj placed in the 
Scale. Thus, the three forms or positions of Ri are expressed 
by the syllables Ka, Ri and Ru. The three other notes are 
also expressed similarly. If the three notes Ra, Ri and Rii 
of the lower tetrachord are combined with the three notes Ga, 
Gi and Gu of the sanie^*tetrachord in all possible ways, we 
get nine couples of notes. Of these the couples Ri Ga, Rii Gi 
and Ru Ga are useless, as the first two contain coincident notes 
and the third is a different and unnatural form of Ri Gi# 
Similarly, the three notes Dha, Dhi and Dhii of the upper 
tetrachord give nine couples of which Dhi Na, Dhu Ni and 
Dhu Na are useless. We thus get the following six couples 
of notes in each tetrachord. 

Lower Upper 

Tetrachord Tetrachord 

1. Ra Ga 1. Dha Na 

2. Ra Gi 2. Dha Ni 

3. Ra Gu 3. Dha Nu 

4. Ri Gi 4. Dhi Ni 

5. Ri Gu 5. Dhi Nu 

6. Ru Gu 0. Dhu Nu 

Each couple of notes of the lower tetrachord is then taken 
up one by one in the order shown above and combined with 
each couple of the upper tetrachord in the above order, thus 
forming six groups of six combinations and making a total of 
thirty-six. These constitute the basis of the two classes of 
Melas mentioned above. The Purva Melas containing Shuddha- 
Madhyama, which is called Ma, are numbered 1 to 36, and the 
Uttara Melas containing Varali-Madhyama, which is called Mi, 
are numbered 37 to 72. The whole scheme is shown below . 
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Serial Number 
of Purva Mela 
with Ma 

MELA-PRASTARA. 

Serial Number 
of JJttara Mela 
with Mi 

1. .. 

lln 

CJa 

Dlia 

Na ••• 

37 

2. . 

Ra 

Ga 

Dha 

Ni ••• 

38 

3.’ . 

Ka 

Ga 

Dll a 

Nu — 

39 

4. . 

Ra 

Ga 

Dhi 

Ni 

40 

5. . 

Ra 

Ga 

Dhi 

Na 

41 

G. . 

Ra 

Ga 

Dhu 

Nu 

42 

7. 

Ra 

Gi 

Dha 

Na ... 

43 

S. ... ... 

Ra 

Gi 

Dha 

Ni ... 

44 

9. 

Ra 

Gi 

Dha 

Nu ... 

45 

10. 

Ra 

Gi 

Dhi 

Ni ... 

46 

11. 

Ra 

Gi 

Dhi 

Nu ... 

47 

12. 

Ra 

Gi 

Dhu 

Nu ... 

48 

13. 

Ra 

Gu 

Dim 

Na ••• 

49 

14. 

Ra 

Gu 

Dha 

Ni ... 

50 

15. 

Ra 

Gu 

Dha 

Nu ••• 

51 

16. 

Ra 

Gu 

Dhi 

Ni ... 

52 

17. 

Ra 

Gu 

Dhi 

Nu ... 

53 

18. ... • 

Ra 

G.i 

Dhu 

Nu ... 

54 


19. ... 

... Ri 

Gi 

Dha 

Na . 

55 

20. ... 

... Ri 

Gi 

Dha 

Ni . 

56 

21. ... 

... Ri 

Gi 

Dha 

Nu ... .. 

57 

22. ... 

... Ri 

Gi 

Dhi 

Ni . 

58 

23. ... 

... Ri 

Gi 

Dhi^ 

Nu. 

59 

24. ... 

... Ri 

Gi 

Dhu 

Nu. 

60 

25. 

••• Ri 

Gu 

Dha 

Na . 

61 

2G. ••• 

••• Ri 

Gu 

Dha 

Ni . 

62 

27. ••• 

• Ri 

Gu 

Dha 

Nu. 

63 

28. ••• 

••• Ri 

Gu 

Dhi 

Ni . 

64 

29. ••• 

• Ri 

Gu 

Dhi 

Nu. 

65 

30. ••• 

••• Ri 

Gu 

Dhu 

Nu. 

66 

31. ••• 

••• Ru 

Gu 

Dha 

Na . 

67 

32. • 

••• Ru 

Gu 

Dha 

'Ni . 

68 

33. • 

Ru 

Gu 

Dha 

Nu. 

69 

.34. ••• 

••• Ru 

Gu 

Dhi 

Ni . 

70 

35. 

Ru 

Gu 

Dhi 

Nu. 

71 

36. ••• 

••• Ru 

Gu 

Dhu 

Nu. 

72 
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The two unalterable notes Sa and Pa must be added 
to each of the above combinations in order to have a com¬ 
plete Mela. 

(b). The scheme incomplete and defective : The above 
scheme may be considered very ingenious so far as the symme¬ 
trical arrangement of its notes is concerned. But, a scheme to 
be really useful must be complete in itself and must not include 
any Mela which is practically useless. The Mela-PrastSra is 
based exclusively on the Scale of Origin and the sixteen notes 
introduced into South Indian music by RamaraStya. It is 
found that most theorists both of the Northern and the Southern 
Schools, who came after RamUmatya mention a Mela named 
Ssranga. This Mela cannot be expressed by means of only the 
notes devised by RamamStya. In order to express it an extra¬ 
ordinary note coincident with Ma is required, as we have seen. 
This Mela was mentioned not only by theorists preceding 
Venkateshwara but also by Tulajendra who came after him. 
It is, therefore, impossible to believe that the Mela had become 
obsolete in his time. He must have been ignorant of it and 
so did not make any provision for including in his scheme 
this Mela, w^hich was for long widely used all over India. 
There was another Mela named DevakriyS mentioned by 
Pundarika which is not included in this scheme. In modern 
Hindusthani music two Ragas called Paschatya Lalita and 
Prachya Vasanta are sung in Melas which are not included in 
the Mela-Prastara. These are some proofs of insufficiency of the 
scheme from musical facts. Turning to the scientihe aspect of 
music, it is found from the Mode Tables that there are numer¬ 
ous Modes in them which cannot be represented by any of the 
Melas included in the scheme. In spite of its incompleteness 
the scheme would have been useful for limited i)urposes, if all 
of its Melas could represent correct Modes. But, it has been 
found on examination that twenty-seven, i.e. to say, three- 
eighths of the total number ot the Melas cannot be made 
to represent correctly any Mode of any Scale. A scheme 
with such a large proportion of incorrect Melas is an 
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unreliable guide for a musical adventurer devoid of true musical 
instinct.® 

(c). Plea for the scheme : Venkateshwara tells us that 
only nineteen Melas were in actual use in his time. He 
naturally suspects that some people might doubt the utility of 
a scheme of Melas most of which are not in practical use and 
tries to remove that doubt by showing its usefullness. For 
this purpose he divides Rugas into three classes, viz. (1) 
Kalpiia^ i.e. those which have been already created by musical 
experts, (2) Ealpyamana, ue, those which are in process of 
creation, and (3) Kalpiskyantana, Le. those which may be 
created in future by such experts. He admits that some RUgas 
already created are unknown to him and are to be found only 
in older treatises on musical theory. By referring to these 
obsolete Ragas, he probably means that these can be revived 
with the help of his scheme. He then goes on to say that 
there is an infinite number of Ragas to be found in the popu¬ 
lar music of diiTerent countries which ought to be raised to 
artistic dignity by intelligent musical experts (buddhimadbhih 
samunneyah). He evidently thinks that these Deshi Ragas 
can be raised {u?inita) with the help of his scheme. He claims 
to have himself raised the Raga SimharUva. He also mentions 
two Ragas called Kalyani and Pantu-Varali, which had been 
raised from Deshi music before his time, but had not yet 
attained such perfection as would make them fit for the higher 
forms of art; gita, thaya and prabandha. He appears to have 
been quite aware of the fact that the store-house of popular 
Deshi music was the main source of Ragas used in artistic 
music. This will be seen from the concluding passage of the 
chapter on Ragas, which runs as follows :— 

“Ragas which have their origin in countries are to 

be raised in this way." 


8. The most notable instance of such an adventurer is to 
be found in the author of the book called Raga Lakshana, who 
has created Ragas for every Mela of the scheme. 
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The objects Venkateshwara had in view in formulating his 
scheme were, no doubt, laudable. But, being innocent of 
science he could not realise that such a scheme to be really 
useful must be planned on strictly scientific principles and that 
the notes of every Mela contained in it must be related to 
definitely ascertainable centres (Amsas). 

(d). Names of the Melas : Forty-five out of seventy- 
two Melas of Venkateshwara can, however, be made to 
represent Modes of scientifically constructed Scales. He 
named only nineteen Melas, said to be in use in his time, 
after Bagas which were based on them. He called the other 
Melas by their serial numbers in the Mela-prastara. In 
modern South Indian music all his Melas are provided with 
distinctive names®. The modern names of his correct forty- 
five Melas and the Scales and the Modes they can be made to 
represent will be found in the following section. 

The serial numbers of his twenty-seven Melas, which do 
not admit of any rational explanation are 3, 5, 6, 11, 12,18, 31, 
37 to 43, 46 to 50, 52, 54, 55, 61, 62, 67, 68 and 70. 

G. MODERN SYSTEM OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(a). Notes of the modern system : The Scale of Origin 
of modern South Indian music is practically the same as that 
of the medieval theorists. The modern names of notes are 
the same as those used by Venkateshwara, except the three 
names Pancha-Shruti Ri and Dha and Varali-Ma, which are 
now called Chatiih-shruti Ri and Dha and Prati-Ma. It has 
been shown in the last preceding chapter that the irrational 
Shruti arrangement of the Scale of Origin and the Vikrita 
notes of South India is not rectified by lowering merely Pancha- 
shruti Ri and Dha by one shruti, and that for that purpose all 
the intertetrachordal notes and the mid-note must be lowered 
by one Shruti each. This would make the Shruti intervals 

9. A different set of names is found in some books and 
believed to have been coined by the originator of the scheme. 
Blit, there is no ground for such belief, as no trace of these 
names is to be found in the chapter on Ragas of his book. 
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between the seven Shuddha notes : 2. 2. 5. 4. 2. 2, 5 and those 
between the twelve notes 2. 2. 1. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. 2. 2. 
Shuddha Ri and Dha would then be two Shriitis ( i. e. a 
real Semitone ) above Sa and Pa. and Shuddha Ga and Ni 
would be four Shrutis (i.e. a real Tone ) above those notes. 
Pancha-shruti Ri and Dha would thus become Chatuh-shruti 
Ri and Dha and Shat-shruti Ri and Dha would become Pancha- 
shruti Ri and Dha. Antara Ga and Kakali Ni would take their 
proper places according to ancient tradition. The notes of the 
Southern System would thus be made perfectly consistent with 
those of the Northern System. The corresponding notes of the 
two Systems are shewn below. 

Southern System Northern System 


1. 

Sa 

Sa 

2. 

Shuddha Ri 

Komala Ri 

Q 

/ Chatuh-Shruti Ri 

Shuddha Ri 

o 

iShuddhaGa 

Dvi-Komala Ga 

4. 

f Pancha-Shruti Ri 

Tivra Ri 

iSadharana Ga ••• 

Komala Ga 

5. 

Antara Ga 

• Shuddha Ga 

6. 

Shuddha Ma 

• Shuddha Ma 

7. 

Prati Ma 

Tivra Ma 

8. 

Pa 

[*a 

9. 

Shuddha Dha 

Komala Dha 

10. 

f Chatuh-Shruti Dha 

*• Shuddha Dha 

IShuddha Ni 

Dvi-Komala Ni 

11. 

/ Pancha-Shruti Dha 

TJvra Dha 

iKaishika Ni 

Komala Ni 

12. 

Kakali Ni 

Shuddha Ni 


All the Semitones except that between the third and the 
fourth notes and that between the tenth and the eleventh notes 
are represented by two Shrutis. We have seen that Melas are 
formed by combination of notes of a Scale divided into twelve 
equal Semitones, though they are nominally based on the ancient 
Shruti Scale. The above mentioned two Semitones represented 
by one Shruti may, therefore, be enlarged by one Shruti each, 
thus making the whole Scale consist of twenty-four Shrutis 
instead of twenty-two. Pancha-Shruti Ri and Dha could, then, 
be called Shat-Shruti Ri and Dha, as they are called in modem 
South Indian music. 
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It is a rather strange fact that, though the modern South 
Indian Scale of origin is identical with that of medieval theo¬ 
rists, it is no longer called Mukhart, the name used by all of 
them. It is now called Kanakangi. This points to the fact 
that the foremost medieval Baga has become obsolete. Indeed 
we find that a Kaga named Mukhari is now sung in No-Go- 
Mela. The foremost Raga of Chromatic Mela has thus been 
converted into a Baga of Primary Mela. This is an ominous 
indication of decay of Chromatic Melas in South India, the 
original seat of Dravidian culture, which gave rise to these 
unique Melas. 

(b). Utility of the Melakarta Scheme doubted : It is 
the general belief that the South Indian musical system is firmly 
based on the rocky foundation of the Melakarta scheme. Can 
the modern system be said to be more dependent on that scheme 
than the system of the time of its originator was ? There is 
nothing to show that the musical system he himself deals with 
has anything to do with that scheme. He admits that he for- 
mulafcs his scheme only in the hope that it might be utilized by 
uture musical creators. How far that hope has been 
fulfilled has yet to be investigated. Tulajendra, who came into 
the field of music more than half a century after Venkateshwara 
and was fully aware of his scheme, does not appear to have been 
in any way benefited by that scheme. Although he mentions 
two new Secondary Melas not known to Venkateshwara he does 
not make any reference to the serial numbers of the corres* 
ponding Melas of the Mela-Prastara. This shows that he was 
not indebted to that scheme for his two new Melas. That he 
was concerned only with the actual condition of music of 
his own time and place and not with Venkateshwara^s .scheme 
or even with the Melas actually used in his time and place, is 
clearly shown by the facts that he gives a diflFerent name to 
Pantu-Var&li, that ho makes no mention of Samanta and 
Simhar&VB, and that he mentions two Melas Bhinna-Shadja and 
S&ranga not known to Venkateshwara but found in books of 
older theorists. It is, therefore, hard to believe that later 
creators of music were benefited by Venkateshwara's scheme. 
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After all, a modern musician of South India is concerned solely 
with the Melas which are actually used in his own time. Books 
like Baga Lakshana which provide Rsigas for all Melas, correct 
and incorrect, make it extremely difficult to have any definite 
knowledge about them. Eminent South Indians appear to have 
been already conscious of the difficulty of ascertaining the 
actual condition of South Indian music and to have been doubt¬ 
ful about the utility of the Melakarta Scheme. The following 
passage from the foreword by T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, C.I.E., 
B,A., BL, ex-Advocate General of Madras, in Ramaswami 
Aiyar’s edition of Svaramela Kalannidhi will be found illumi¬ 
nating : 

“Bamamatya, the author of the book here published, 
recognised twenty Melas, his successors went on 
increasing the number and the present day theory 
recognises seventy-two, though it is doubtful whether 
all of them are in actual use or can satisfy the ear of 
the people. It is a result of pure mathematics—a 
question of how many combinations of the seven notes 
and their variations can be made.^^ 

The following remarks of the editor himself in the introduc¬ 
tion are also very significant: 

"Why then should any one demur if, today, we proceed, 
on the same time-honoured Principle of Lakshya^ 
to break loose from Venkata Makhi^s Melakartha 
system and advocate, on the plea of merger the elimi¬ 
nation therefrom of his four ( unnecessary ) swaras, 
viz., Shat-shruti Ri, Shuddha Ga. Shat- shruti Dha 
and Shuddha Ni ? Hence it was that I suggested 
the formation of a new working scheme, called 
Laghu-mela kartha as distinguished from the Brihan^ 
mela kartha of Venkatamakhi”. 

The editor M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar, B. A., B. L., L. T., 
who was Extension Lecturer of Music in Mysore, Madras and 
Annamalai Universities, here advocates abandonment of 
Venkateshwara^s Malakarta scheme and substitution in 
its place of a new scheme which he calls Laghu-Melakariha* 
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He leaves us in no doubt about his views in the matter, when 
he characterises the four peculiar notes of the Southern system 
nsunnecesf^ary ^ and advocates their elimination. We have 
seen that these four extraordinary notes were especially devised 
by Ramamat^^a in order to express the Chromatic Melas of his 
time. 

Forty Melas of the sheme are based on one or more of these 
four extraordinary notes, the remaining thirty-two Melas, based 
on only the twelve ordinary notes, being included in the Laghu- 
melakartha advocated by the editor. These forty Melas include 
most of the sixteen Chromatic Melas which were in use in 
different times of the medieval period. Some of them were 
used by Venkateshwara as well as Tulajendra. It would 
follow from the above remarks of the editor that all these 
Chromatic Melas have disappeared from modern South Indian 
music. This no doubt is an extreme view, which is not shared 
by all connoisseurs of South Indian music. 

(c). Melas in modern books : P. Sarabamoorthy, 
B. A., B. L., Lecturer in Indian Music, Qeen Mary^s College, 
Madras, gives in his book named “The Melakarta Janya-raga- 
Schemc^^ a list of two hundred and twenty-six Ragas said to be 
used in modem South Indian music, which arc based on forty- 
three Melas of the Melakarta scheme. Of these six are Primary, 
nine Secondary and sixteen Chromatic Melas. The remaining 
twelve are inexplicable wrong Melas. ' The Melakarta serial 
numbers of the six Primary Melas arc 8, 20, 22, 28, 29 and 65 ; 
those of the nine Secondary Melas are 14, 15, 16, 21, 26, 27, 57, 
59 and 64 ; and those of the sixteen Chromatic Melas are 
1,2,4,7.9,13,17,19, 24,30, 34, .35, 36,51, 51 and 60. The 
Melakarta numbers of the twelve wrong Melas are 3. 5,11, 31, 
39. 40, 41, 46, 48, 52, 54 and 61. 

Captain C. R. Day in his well-known work on the music 
of South India and Deccan gives a list of thirty-nine Melas 
with some Ragas based on them. Of these six are Primary, 
ten are Secondary and fifteen are Chromatic Melas. The re¬ 
maining eight are inexplicable wrong Melas. The Melakarta 
serial numbers of the six Primary Melas are the same as those 
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given above ; those of the ten Secondary Melas are 10,14,15, 
16, 21, 27, 57, 58, 59 and 64 and those of the fifteen Chromatic 
Melas are 1, 2, 4, 7, 13, 17, 33, 35, 36, 44, 45, 51, 53, 60 and 69. 
The numbers of the eight wrong Melas arc 11, 31, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
47 and 67. 

It will be observed that the six Primary Melas, eight of the 
Secondary Melas and eleven of the Chromatic Melas are 
common to both the aforesaid authors. 

In the book named “South Indian Musical Guide^^ or 
“Sangitanubhava Svara Sangraha^^ (published by M. Adi & Co., 
Mount Road, Madras), there is a list of one hundred Bsgas 
based on twenty Melas including the six Primary Melas, the 
four Secondary Melas Nos. 16, 21, 27 and 64, the seven Chro¬ 
matic Melas Nos. 9,17, 36, 45, 51,53 and 60, and the three wrong 
Melas Nos. 6, 39 and 54. It is a strange fact that the wrong 
Mela No. 39 persists throughout the whole history of South 
Indian music since the time of RamUmatya in the name Varall 
with or without a prefix. We have seen that the well-known 
Shuddha-Varali Mela, which had somehow lost its original 
correct form, regained it in Shuddha-Varali Mela of Somariatha 
and came subsequently to be called Pantu-Varsli, which is 
mentioned by almost all modern writers and used in the well- 
known Raga Dar barf Todi of Hindusthani music^®. Each of 
the correct Melas mentioned in the above-mentioned book is to 
be found in one or both of the other two works. 

Herbert A. Poplcy, B. A., in his book named “The Music of 
India'^ gives a list of eleven most important Melas (which he 
calls primary Ragas) including the six Primary Melas, the two 
Secondary Melas Nos. 15 and 16, and the three Chromatic 
Melas Nos. 36, 45 and 58. This is the only list which does not 
include any wrong Mela. 

It is to be noticed that none of the last-mentioned two 
books includes Mela No. 1 (Kanakangi) in its list. This points 

10. Sambamoorthy states in his booklet that B&ga Pantu- 
Varali is sung in the present day in Mela No. 51 (p, 51). All 
other writers including Mr. Popley speak about the use of 
Mela No. 45 in modern music. 
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to the fact that this Mela, which is the Scale of Origin of 
South Indian music and was very popular in the medieval 
period, is either obsolete or very rarely used^ 

The Melakarta scheme includes only seven Melas named 
after medieval Ilagas, with two syllables prefixed to each for 
the purpose of ascertaining its Melakarta number according to 
what is known as the Katapayadi formula. These are Todi, 
Malava-Gaula, Bhairavi, Kambhop, ShankaiTibharana, Nsta 
and Pantu-Varali with the prefixes Hanumat, Maya, Nata, 
Hari, Dhira, Chala and Shubha respectively. The absence of 
all other names of medieval Melas from the Melakarta may 
lead to the inference that most of these Melas, if not all, have 
become obsolete. 

H. MODERN MELAS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Different lists of modern Melas are found in the four books 
mentioned above. Thirty-one out of the forty-three Melas 
mentioned in the book of P. Sambanioorthy have been found 
to bo correct. The same number of Melas has been found 
to be correct out of the thirty-nine Melas mentioned by Captain 
Day. Seventeen out of the twenty Melas mentioned in the 
book published by M. Adi & Co. are correct. All the eleven 
Melas mentioned by Rev. Popley are correct. The total 
number of correct Melas found in these four books is thirt 3 ^- 
seven, of which six are Primary, eleven Secondary and twenty 
Chromatic. All these Melas have been included in the list 
given below on the assumption that they are in actual use in 

11, The following remarks of Mr. Popley regarding this 
Mela will be found interesting :— 

“It is most strange scale to Western ears and is not common in 
South India today. Judging by the Ratnakara and Svaramela- 
Kalanidhi, it was very popular in the sixteenth century. It 
corresponds with the ancient Greek Chromatic scale/^ 

The Music of India, p. 42. 

Mr. Popley was quite right in identifying this Scale with the 
ancient Greek Chromatic Scale. But, in indentifying it with the 
Shuddha Scale of Sftrngadeva he was misled by south Indian 
writers, who, as shown above, misunderstood and misused 
Shftmgadeva^s Vikrita notes. 
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modern Karnatic music. Their Melakarta names together 
with their Signatures and Serial Numbers and the Scales and 
the Modes they represent have been shown in the list. 

The number of correct Melas mentioned by medieval authors 
is thirty. Five of these are not found in the above mentioned 
modern books. They arc, therefore, to be considered lost to 
modern Karnatic music. Twelve new Melas have, however, 
been added to that music. Signatures and Serial Numbers of 
the five lost Melas and the Scales and the Modes they represent 
are given below. 


(a). Five lost medieval Melas of Southern India : 

Signature and Scale and Mode 

Serial Number represented 


1. Go (8) 

See. I, 

1 or Sec. IV, 4 

'> GiMi (49) 

Chroin, 

. A, II, 7 

RiDoNo (60) 

••• Chrom. A, III, 1 

GiMiDi (67) 

Chrom. A, V, 4 

MiDo (90) 

**• Chrom. B, III, 6 

(b). Thirty-seven 

modern Melas of Southern India : 

Melakaria Name 

Signature and 

Scale a nd Mode 

and Number 

Serial Number 

represented 

1. Dhira-Shankara- 



bbarana (29) 

Shuddha (1) 

Primary 

2. Hari-KambojJ (28) 

No (2) 

Do 

3. Kharaharapriya(22) 

NoGo (3) 

Do 

4. Nata-Bhairavl (20) 

NoGoDo (4) 

Do 

5. Hanumata-todi (8) 

NoGoDoRo (6) 

Do 

6. Mecha-Kalyani (65) 

Mi (7) 

Do 

7. Natakapriya (10) 

RoGoNo (9) 

Sec. I, 2 or 
.Sec. IV, 5 

8. Vachaspati (64) 

MiNo(ll) 

Sec. I, 4 or 
iSec. IV, 7 

9, Charukeshi (26) 

DoNo (12) 

f Sec. I, 5 or 
ISec. IV, 1 

10. Kiravani (21) 

GoUo (15) 

Sec. II, 1 

11, Hemavatl (58) 

GoMiNo (18) 

See. II, 4 

12. Bakulabharana (14) 

RoDoNo (19) 

Sec. II, 5 

13. Sarasangi (27) 

Do (22) 

Sec. Ill, 1 
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Melakarta Name 
and Number 

Signature and 
Serial Number 

Scale and Mode 
represented 

14. Dharmavati (59) 

GoMi (25) 

Sec. Ill, 4 

15. Chakravaka (16) 

RoNo (26) 

Sec. Ill, 5 

16. Maya-mala- 

vagaula (15) 

RoDo (29) 

Sec. V, 1 

17. 

Simhendra- 

madhyama (57) 

GoMiDo (32) 

Sec. V, 4 

18. 

Shulini (35) 

Ri (36) 

Ohrom. A,1,1 

19. 

Dheniika (9) 

RoGoDo (38) 

Chrom. A.I, 3b 

20. 

Vagadhishwari (3l) 

RiNo (43) 

Chrom. A,II, 1 

21. 

Naganandani (30) 

Di (16) 

Ohrom. A,II, 4 

22. 

Bhavapriya (44) 

RoGoMiDoNo (48) 

Chrom. A,If, 6 

23. 

Varunapriya (24) 

GoDi (.-.3) 

Chrom. A,III, 4 

24. Grmgeya- 

bhushani (33) 

RiDo (57) 

Chrom. A.IV, 1 

25. 

Nitiiuati (60) 

GoMiDi (60) 

Chrorn. A,IV, 4 

26. 

Chalanata (36) 

RiDi (64) 

Chrom. A,V, 1 

27. 

Shubha-pantu- 




varali (45) 

RoGoMiDo (66) 

Chrom. A,V, 3b 

28. 

Vanaspati (4) 

RoGooNo (72) 

Chrom. B,T, 2 

29. 

Eatnangi (2) 

RoGooDoNo (79) 

Chrom. B,II, 2 

30. Gamanashrama(53) 

RoMi (80) 

Chrom. B,II, 3a 

31. 

Jhankaradhwani(19) GoDoNoo (82) 

Chrom. B,ir, 5 

32. 

Suryakanta (17) 

Ro (87) 

Chrom. B,III, 3a 

33. 

Senapati (7) 

RoGoDoNoo (89) 

Chrom. B,III, 5 

34. 

Gayakapriya (13) 

RoDoNoo (96) 

Chrom. B,IV, 5 

3^. 

Dhatuvardhani (69) 

RiMiDo (97) 

Chrom. B,IV, 6 

36. 

Kanakangi (i) 

KoGooDoNoodOS) 

Chrom. B,V, 5 

37. 

Kaniavadhani (51) 

RoMiDo (104) 

Chrom. B,V, 6a 


The thirty-seven modern and the lost five medieval Melas 
make up a total of forty-two Melas. Of these the two lost 
medieval Melas Saranga or GiMiDi and Devakriya or GiMi 
are not included in the Melakarta scheme. The five Melas, 
which, added to the remaining forty Melas, give the total 
number of correct forty-five Melas of the Melakarta scheme, 
are given below. 
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Melakarta Name 
and Number 

1. Kosala (71) 

2. RasikapriyS (72) 

3. Chitrftiiibaii (()6) 

4. Shariniiikhnpriya (56) 

5. Mararanjani (25) 


Signature and Scale and Mode 
Serial Number repjesented 


Ri Mi (20) Sec. II, 6 

Ri Mi Di (30) Sec. V, 2 

Mi Di (39) Chrotn. A,I, 4 

Go Mi Do No (41) Chrorii.A,I,6 
Do Noo (75) Ciirorn. B,I, 5 


Two sets of bracketed numbers will be foiind'to have been 
used in the Melas bclonjring to the Melakarta Scheme. The 
numbers in the first column are those of that scheme and the 
numbers in the second column are the Serial Numbers of the 
Perfect Scheme. There were no names of the Melas in the 
original scheme of Venkateshwara and the Melas were distin¬ 
guished from each other by means of their numbers. The 
Vikrita notes characterizing a Mela of a particular number 
had to be ascertained by reference to the Mela-Prastara shown 
above. These numbers are, therefore, of great importance 
in this scheme. Names of Melas which were subsequently 
added to the scheme were so coined that the first two syllables 
of the name provided a clue to the number of the Mela. This 
device, which is known as ‘*Katapayadi^ is explained below. 

In order to astertain the number of a particular Mela the 
numbers of the first two syllables of the name of the Mela are to 
be first ascertained from the following table and then the figures 
of these two numbers are to be placed in the reverse order. 


Table 

The nine syllable from m . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

The nine syllables from Z .3 

1 2 34 5 6789 

The five syllables from ^ .^ 3? 

1 2 3 4 5 

The eight syllables from ^ . 

1 2 345678 

Example: 51=0 

The first two syllables of the name are f and K, 

The figures of their numbers are 8 and 2 respectively. The 
number of the Mela is, therefore, 28. 
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(c). Twenty-seven incorrect Melas of the Melakarta 


scheme. 

Mala^ 

kart a Signature 

Mela- 

karta 

Signature 

Mela- 

karla 

Sigu'iture 

JSum^ 

her 

RoGooDo 

Num¬ 

ber 

(39) 

RoGooMiDo 

Xn. tu¬ 
ber 

(50) 

RoMiDoNo 

(5) 

RoGoo 

(40) 

RoGooAIiNo 

(52) 

RoMiNo 

(6) 

RoG ooDi 

(41) 

RoGooMi 

(54) 

RoAIiDi 

(11) 

RoG () 

(42; 

RoGooMiDi 

(55) 

OoMiDoNoo 

(12) 

RoGoDi 

(43) 

RoGoMiDo 

Noo 

(51) 

MiDoNoo 

(18) 

RoDi 

(40) 

RoGoMiNo 

(02) 

MiDoNo 

(31) 

RiDoNoo 

(47) 

RoGoMi 

(ov) 

RiMiDoNoo 

(37) 

RoG ooMiDo 
Noo 

(48) 

RoGoMiDi 

(m) 

RiMiDoNo 

(38) 

RoGooMiDo 

No 

(49) 

RoMiDoNoo 

(70) 

RoMiNo 

These Melas arc 

not included in the Perfect Scheme. 


1, A PRECIOUS HERITAGE OF DRAVIDIAN 
CULTURE TO BE SAVED. 


The Scale of Origin and the bulk of Melas of South India 
have been, as we have seen, of Chromatic character since 
the time of Ramamatya, who wrote his book in the middle of 
the sixteenth century A.D. Chromatic Scales were unknown 
to the Aryan settlers of India. In including Melas based on 
these Scales in his book Ramamatya evidently followed an 
ancient tradition, which was distinctly non-Aryan. Presumably, 
it was a Dravidian tradition. South Indian music was, it 
appears, originally Dravidian music which was subsequently 
clothed in an Aryan garb. Chromatic Scales and Modes, which 
were the distinctive features of Dravidian music, permeated 
throughout the Indian peninsula, and today we hnd some 
of the best specimens of them embodied in the musical 
system of North India. Indians were the only Aryans who 
succeeded in assimilating these unique Scales. Greeks failed 
to do so. It is incumbent on Indians to see that these 


24 
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beautiful products of Dravidian culture do not meet with the 
same fate as they did in the hands of Greeks. There seems to 
be an unfortunate tendency amongst some south Indians 
to ignore or even to abandon this precious heritage of 
Dravidian culture. It is true that these Chromatic Melas are 
too difticult to master for an average musical artist. Unfettered 
licence of improvisation of ianas may not be always possible 
in compositions of Ragas in these Melas. But, it must be 
remembered that the best treasures of art are those which are 
least attainable by the average artist. It is, therefore, the 
sacred duty of master artists of India, especially of the 
Southern School, to see that these Chromatic Melas are 
preserved, discovered and if possible re-discovered from the 
source of their origin, Popley informs us that traditions of 
a flourishing Dravidian School of music still persist amongst 
the Tamil people of Travancore and its adjacent districts, 
the homeland of the ancient Chera Kingdom, which for a 
considerable period exercised sovereignty over the whole of 
South IndiaA diligent research in these regions by 
competent musical scholars may yet save some rich treasures of 
Dravidian culture from eternal oblivion. 


12. Popley says !— 

“The old melodies to which these songs ( religious ) were 
sung are now lost, though Travancore claims to have preserved 
some of them in the ancient Travancore li&gas, such as Indisd, 
Indalam^ Padt^ PutUniia. The beautiful strip of land on the 
south west coast of India between the Western Ghats and the 
sea, of which Travancore is now a part, was famed in the 
centuries before "Christ” for its commercial activities and its 
tropical products. This was then the homeland of the Chera 
Kingdom, which for a considerable period exercised sovereignty 
over the whole of South India. It was also the home of an 
ancient Tamil culture which rivalled the Sanskrit culture of 
the sacred cities of North India. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that we should find here a flourishing school of music whose 
traditions have persisted until this day. It is interesting to 
note that it was about this time that Gregory the Great was 
developing music in Europe for religious purposes”. 

“The Music of India” p. IS 
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J. FORTY-TWO MELAS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Signature and 
Serial Number 

Scale and Mode 
represented 

Used in 
Modern 
Music 

Used in 
Medieval 
Music 

1. 

Shuddha (1) Prim. 1,1; II, 4 ; 

lir,7;lV,3; V,7 

+ 

+ 

2. 

No (2) 

Prim. I, 5; II, 1 ; 

III, 1; IV, 7; V, 4 

+ 

+ 

3 

No Go (3) 

Prim. I, 2: II, 5; 

III, l;IV,4; V,1 

4- 

+ 

4. 

No Go Do 
(4) 

Prim. I, 6; II, 2 ; 
HI, 5 ; IV, 1; V, 5 

+ 

+ 

5. 

No Go Do 
Ro(5) 

Prim. I, 3 ; II, 6 ; 
III,2;IV,5;V,2 

+ 

+ 

6. 

Mi (7) 

Prim. I. 4 : IF, 7 ; 

III, 3 ; IV, 6 ; V,3 

■f 

+ 

7. 

Go (8) 

Sec, 1,1 : IV, 4 

0 

+ 

8. 

Ro Go No 
(9) 

Sec. I, 2 ; IV, 5 

+ 

0 

9. 

Mi No (11) 

Sec. I, 4, IV, 7 

+ 

0 

10. 

Do No (12) 

Sec. I, 5, IV, 1 

+ 

0 

11. 

Go Do (15) 

Sec. II, 1 

+ 

+ 

12. 

Go Mi No 
(18) 

Sec. II, 4 

+ 

+ 

13. 

Ro Do No 





(19) 

Sec. IF, 5 

+ 

+ 

14. 

Do (22) 

Sec. Ill, 1 

+ 

-1- 

15. 

Go Mi (25) 

Sec. Ill, 4 

+ 

0 

16, 

Ro No (26) 

Sec. Ill, 5 

+ 

+ 

17. 

Ro Do (29) 

Sec. V, 1 

+ 

+ 

18. 

Go Mi Do 
(32) 

Sec. V, 4 

+ 

+ 

19. 

Ri (36) 

Chrom. A, 1,1 

+ 

+ 

20. 

Ro Go Do 
(38) 

Clirom. A, I, 3b 

+ 

+ 

21. 

Ri No (43) 

Chrom. A, II, 1 

+ 

+ 

22. 

Di (46) 

Chrom. A, II, 4 

+ 

+ 
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Signature and 
Serial Number 

Scale and Mode 
represented 

Used in 
Modern 
Music 

Used in 
Medieval 
Music 

23. 

Ro Go Mi 
Do No (48) 

Chrom. A, II, 6 

+ 

+ 

24. 

Gi Mi (49) 

Chrom. A, II, 7 

0 

+ 

25. 

Ri Do No 
(50) 

Chrom. A, III, 1 

0 

+ 

26. 

Go Di (53) 

Chrom. A, HI. 4 

+ 

0 

27. 

Ri Do (57) 

Chrom. A, IV, 1 

+ 

0 

28. 

Go Mi Di 
(60) 

Chrom. A, IV, 4 

+ 

0 

29. 

Ri Di ((U) 

Chrom. A, V, 1 

+ 

+ 

30. 

Ro Go Mi 
Do (66) 

Chrom. A, V, 3b 

+ 

+ 

31. 

Gi Mi Di 
(67) 

Chrom. A, V, 4 

0 

+ 

32. 

Ro Goo No 
(72) 

Chrom. B, I, 2 

+ 

+ 

33. 

Ro Goo Do 
No (79) 

Chrom. B, II, 2 

+ 

+ 

34. 

Ro Mi SO) 

Chrom B, IT, 3a 

+ 

0 

35. 

Go Do Noo 
(82) 

Clirom B, II, 5 


0 

36. 

Ro (87) 

Chrom. B, III, 3a 

+ 

0 

37. 

Ro Go Do 
Noo (89) 

Chrom. B, III, 5 

+ 

0 

38. 

Mi Do (90) 

Chrom. B. Ill, 6 

0 

+ 

b9. 

Do Do Noo 
(96) 

Chrom. B, IV, 5 

+ 

+ 

40. 

Ri Mi Do 
(97) 

Chrom, B, IV, 6 

+ 

0 

41. 

Ro Goo Do 
Noo (103) 

Chrom. B, V, 5 

+ 

+ 

42. 

Ro Mi Do 
(104) 

Chrom. B, V, 6a 

+ 

+ 


N*B.—The sign + indicates use. 



PART III. 

MODERN RlGAS OF HINDUSTHAN. 


CHAPTER XIL 

CONCEPTION OF RAGA 
AND 

ITS EVOLUTION 


A. CONCEPTION OF RAGA. 

(a). Universal appeal : Though the coDception of Raga 
had its origin in the soil of India, there is no ground for 
supposing that it has to do with anything that is either regional 
or racial in character. The Types (Ragas) have an universal 
appeal which makes them acceptable to all peoples, if they are 
judiciously adapted to their various tastes and temperaments. 
In spite of a historic background which is solely Indian they are 
based on facts which are purely scientific in origin and, on 
artistic principles, perfectly sound and quite universal in 
application. There are at present two different schools of music 
in India ; the Hindusthani and the Karnatic (South Indian), 
with compositions in widely different languages and in varying 
styles. Nevertheless, melodies of both the schools are found 
on ultimate analysis to possess a common basic character. 
Many melodic Types are common to both the schools, though 
most often they are called by different names. There is, 
therefore, no reason why these Types should not be utilized 
anywhere outside India or find embodiment in non-Indian 
languages. As they are the outcome of the highest and the 
noblest development of the melodic art, every people will be 
greatly benefited by their study, and every melodic system will 
be enriched by adopting them according to taste. 

(b). Not Song : In order to understand the conception 
o £ Raga it must be clearly distinguished from song. A single 
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Baga can be made the basis for composition of any number of 
different songs. But, such a song, which may be called a 
‘Baga-song^ is quite different in character from a song, as it is 
ordinarily understood. These popular songs are invariably 
based on lyrical poetry and their melody possesses no indepen¬ 
dent significance apart from the poetry. They may be called 
‘Poetic Songs^ (Kavya Sangffci) in order to distinguish them 
from a ‘Typical Song^ (Baga Sangita). 

The object of Poetic Songs is to interpret the ideas and 
sentiments expressed by poetry. Words are, therefore, essential 
for them. On the other hand, the sole object of Baga music 
being melodic beauty, words are non-essential in it. In fact, 
melodic compositions, which give best expression to Bagas, 
are those which are devoid of words. Some soft syllables, 
which are quite meaningless, arc used in these compositions as 
aid to human voice and sometimes also for rhythmic purposes. 
They are called Alapa and Tarana, Instrumental music, which 
is one of the best means for the expression of Baga melody, 
has nothing to do with words or syllables. For rhythmic 
purposes strokes of the plectnim serve as substitutes for 
syllables. It is clear from these facts that words of language 
have no necessary connection with Baga melody. Nevertheless, 
most of the classical Baga songs are based on some sort of 
poetry. These are composed in praise of the Deity or a divine 
incarnation or the patron king of the composer. They also 
often describe the love episodes of some divine incarnations 
especially those of Shri Krishna. They are couched in simple 
language containing little of real poetry and are devoid of all 
abstract ideas and lyrical sentiments. The ideas and sentiments, 
if any, are too simple to arrest tlie listener's attention and only 
act as aid to the appreciation of melodic beauty of the musical 
composition. The language of classical .Baga songs is usually 
so archaic that their meaning is often not clearly understood 
by modern musicians. But, that does not stand in the way of 
appreciation of artistic beauty, which is the main object of 
these songs. In such cases, the words of language serve nearly 
the same purpose as the meaningless syllables of Alapa and 
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Tarana. The only condition to be satisBed is that the words 
must be soft and soothing and capable of giving full expression 
to the melody. Raga songs of Northern India are generally 
written in the Uindusthani language and it is often believed 
that no other language is suitable for the classical style of 
music, 'rhere is no ground for such a belief. A ny language 
which has a sufficient number of words suitable for melodic 
expression can be used for the composition of Raga songs. 
Those words which contain soft consonants and open vowels 
are best suited for melodic expression. Of consonants Dentals 
iDantya\ Palatals (Tdlavya) and Labials [Aushthya) are the 
best. The Gutturals (Kart thy a) come next. The Cerebrals 
{Mnrdhanya) are least suited for music and should be avoided 
as much as possible. They are only suitable for strongly 
accented syllables in rhythmic expression. Aspirate consonants 
should also be used sparsely. As regards vowels, their 
character as analysed in the first chapter will be of great help 
in determining their suitability for music. The best of all 
vowels is‘VM in‘far^) which is sounded with the mouth fully 
open. Next to it are (in ‘fair?, “d*' (in ‘fate^) and ‘r (in ‘sit’). 
Last in the order are V dn ‘note^) and ‘u' (in ‘put^). The last 
mentioned vowels is the worst of all and should be avoided as 
far as possible. 

(c). Independent of poetry : It is urged by some people 
that the best of all songs are those in which there is a happy 
blending of poetry and melody^. For the average listener, who 
has no predilection for a particular art, this statement is quite 
justified. But) the question assumes a quite different aspect 
when we view it from the stand-point of a votary of a particular 
art. Such a person is naturally anxious to guard jealously the 
independence and purity of his favourite art, and is reluctant 

1. Poet Tagore in one of his writings referred to such 
combination as a felicitous marriage of the two arts. But, we 
suppose he as a poet conceived his own art as the dominant 
partner in this marriage—a position which a votary of the other 
art would hardly view with complacence. 
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to admit that it is dependent on another art for the highest 
fulfilment of its purpose. As a matter of fact, perfect combina¬ 
tion of two arts presupposes proficiency of the artist in both, 
which must always be a rare attainment. The world has yet 
to see the combination of a Tunasena and a Kalidasa or of a 
Beethoven and a Shakespeare in the same person. What the 
result of such a combination, if ever, would be we cannot 
forsee. But, the absence of such combination has never stood 
nor should ever stand in the way of development of either 
music or poetry as an independent art. 

Then again, music as a pure art must be distinguished from 
music as a mixed art or as an applied art. Dramatic art is 
the best instance of a mixed art, in which poetry, music, 
painting and histrionics are skilfully combined. Naturally good 
dramatic performances are the most popular of all such arts. 
Devotional song is the best instance of applied art. Use of 
music in prayer is found almost all over the world. In India 
devotees are believed to have attained sainthood and divine 
ecstasy by means only of prayerful songs. This is no doubt 
the noblest application of music to a special purpose. The 
Indian adage ‘there is nothing higher than music^ (Qunilt 
parataram na hi) is justified from this point of view. But, a 
devoted artist loves his art for art's sake, for the very joy of 
it and not for any ulterior object. He wants to enjoy it as a 
pure art. Words have consequently little significance to him 
and are tolerable only so far as they help to enhance the 
sonorous beauty of vocal melody. However, as language and 
vocal music have the human voice as their common vehicle, 
their association is quite natural and almost unavoidable. 
Mellifluous language need not offend the susceptibilities of a 
musical artist so long as it is used as means of interpreting the 
significance of melody. The relation of language to melody 
is quite the reverse in Poetic Songs, inasmuch as in them 
melody is used as a means of interpreting poetry, which is the 
main thing in these songs. In other words, in pure Typical 
Songs poetry, if any, must come after the melody and not 
before it, as in Poetic Songs. 
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The aforesaid distinction between Typical Songs and non¬ 
typical Poetic Songs is rather superficial. The real difference 
between these two classes of music is internal and is to be 
sought in their texture. This is manifested by its effects on 
the attitude of the composer and the practical artist. The 
composer of a Poetic Song is the master of the situation. He 
is quite individualistic in his attitude and resents any attempt 
on the part of the practical artist to alter a single note in his 
compositions or to introduce the slightest variation or addi¬ 
tional embellishment. The latter's function is something like 
that of a reproducing machine. His superiority to a machine 
lies in his capacity as a living being, of giving full expression 
to the spirit of the composer. In fact, his merit is judged by 
the amount of expression he is capable of giving to that spirit 
according to the quality of his voice, which is his main asset. 
His freedom for variation and embellishment is negligible 
unless he dares to offend the composer. On the other hand, 
in Typical melody both the composer and the artist have 
ample scope for showing their talent and personality. This is 
rendered possible by the fact that both of them are bound by 
the same loyalty to a common model, namely, the “Type", 
which, though so definite in the structural arrangements of 
its notes that none can deviate from it without destroying its 
character and significance, affords sufficient liberty for the 
artist to present it in his own style and to enhance its beauty 
by means of embellishments of his own choice and liking. 

The individualistic attitude of the composer of a Poetic 
Song is attributable to his freedom iintramelled by any rules of 
art or technique worth the name. From an artist's point of 
view, therefore, it is doubtful whether these songs can claim 
the dignity of true art. 

(d). Individuality combined with flexibility : Every 
Melodic Type has an individuality which marks it out from 
other Types. Nevertheless, hundreds of songs can be composed 
in different styles on the basis of a single Type without 
destroying its individuality or characteristic flavour. This 
feature of Types gives the composer immense scope for 
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bringing into play his musical faculty and personal genius. 
The quality of his composition is judged as well by the degree 
of the impress of his personality on it as by the degree of 
his fidelity to the original Type®. His freedom is, however, 
limited, being circumscribed within the four corners of his 
own composition. No such limit can be imposed on the 
freedom of the executant, which is almost unfettered if be 
has only the ability to utilise it. The only conditions which 
must be fulfilled by him are ; first, that he must be faithful to the 
Type in all his variations ; secondly, that he must not 
deviate from the rhythmic form and style adopted by the 
composer; and thirdly, that he must return occasion¬ 
ally and finally to the main theme of the original 
composition. With these limitations he has the liberty 
to introduce as many variations and embellishments as 
are capable of pleasing his audience. An unskilful artist 
is by misuse of his freedom apt to run the risk of trying 
the patience of his listener and tending towards boredom. 
The freedom of the practical artist is, however, extremely 
limited in rigid styles like ‘Dhrupad^ Ancient melody was, 
it appears, mostly rigid in character. It is said that Mahom- 
medan musicians of the fifteenth century introduced the 
free style called ‘KheyaK (a Persian word which literally means 
“caprice”). This innovation was the natural outcome of the 
innate desire of the artist to show his own personality to the best 
advantage. It was discovered that rigidity of the rhythmic 
structure of a composition stood in the way of an artist's 
freedom for variations which were possible without affecting 
the character of the Type. The new style was accordingly 
based on light and easy rhythms and time-measures (T&las). 
What was lost in austerity and grandeur was compensated 

2. Many classical compositions are found to deviate 
markedly from the Types. This may be due to the 
circumstance that owing to the absence of notations, the 
original compositions may have changed considerably. That 
there is much truth in this assumption is shown by the 
difference in the notations of the same classieal song by 
different musicians. 
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by variety ia the presentation of the Type by the artist. 
Later on, other lighter styles such as ‘Tappa’ and ‘ThumrP 
were introduced. These light styles natuarlly became more 
popular than the old rigid one, which required higher 
qualificaions in the listener for its appreciation. 

In spite of their immense flexibility Types are so definite in 
character, that in the final stage of their des^elopment which 
was reached about the fifteenth century A.D. musical writers 
came to conceive them as embodiments of living entities 
represented as demi-gods. Books of this period abound in 
elaborate poetic descriptions of these beings called Ragas or 
male Types and Raginis or female Types according to their 
supposed masculine and feminine characters. These archaic 
notions are rapidly losing ground owing to their uselessness 
from the practical point of view. The persistence of these 
ideas for a long tiraCt however, point to the fact that these 
Types are remarkably definite and significant. 

(c). Not tune ; Raga must also be clearly distinguished 
from tune. A tune differs from a Type in its rigidity and 
inflexibility. There are popular tunes to be found all over 
the world which are quite definite in their structure. Hundreds 
of songs of similar sentiment can be composed in one of these 
tunes. In this respect a tune resembles a Type to a certain 
extent. But, the arrangement of notes in tunes is so stereo¬ 
typed that either the composer or the artist has little scope 
for introducing variations. All songs in a single tune are 
indistinguishable from each other so far as their melody is 
concerned. These tunes are usually very simple in their 
structure and possess no technique worth the name. 

(0. Culmination of melodic art : Though Types 
possess a certain amount of definiteness in their structure, this 
does not amount to that rigidity which characterises a popular 
tune. A Type may be likened to a pattern, which, though fixed 
in its outline so far as its essential features are concerned, 
is not quite stereotyped and allows a large amount of freedom 
for variation in the arrangement of its component parts and 
for introduction of embellishments. In order to reach the 
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standard of a true Type its pattern must be clearly distin¬ 
guishable from those of other Types and readily recognisable 
even when appearing in different rhythmic forms and styles 
and with different decorations. The joy of a Raga-song is akin 
to that of recognition of a beloved individual in different garbs 
and ornaments, and amidst varying environments and situations. 
The conception of Raga marks the final stage in the develop¬ 
ment of melodic art. 

B. EVOLUTION OF RAGA CONCEPTION. 

A historical survey of the evolution of the Raga conception, 
so far as in the absence of any chronological data it is possible 
with the aid of existing ancient and medieval treatises on Indian 
music, is calculated to give a fairly clear idea about that 
conception. 

In tracing the growth of this conception, we find that the 
word “Raga” is used occasionally in ancient works and that 
too in different senses in different works, quite distinct from 
its modern import. Several centuries seem to have elapsed 
before the word acquired its present significance. 

(a). “Raga” in Nfiradiyil Shiksba : The word ‘Raga^ 
occurs four times in Naradiya Shiksha, which forms part of the 
later Vedic literature and is the oldest extant work dealing 
with Indian music, thrice in the second Khanda and once in the 
fourth Khanda of the first Prapathaka. It is found in the list of 
3 ubjects dealt with, given in the second verse of the second 
Khanda, which runs as follows :— 

“Narada has described the pure, sacred and purifying 
features of Tana, Raga-swara, Grama and Murchhana^^, 

Naradiya Shiksha, I, 22. 

It is evident that Raga mentioned in this passage was a 
note (swara) and not a combination of notes, i.e. a melody. 
Which notes were to be considered as Bagas and why, will be 
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seen from the sixth and the seventh verses of the same Khanda. 
These are as follows :— 

art: I 

SiT^ZR 37PR(t 5!U^ m 2I«rT I 
RJRTR II" 

“There are three Gramas, viz., the Shadja Grama, the 
Madhyania Grama and the Gandhara Grama. In the 
opinion of Narada the note Shadja is born in the region 
called Bhuh (earth), the note Madhyama in the region 
called Bhuvah and the note Gandhara in the region 
called Svah (heaven). On account of their character¬ 
istic pleasing quality these three notes are known as 
Grama-Ragas.^ * 

It is clear from these passages that the notes Shadja, 
Madhyama and Gandhara were considered as the Raga-svaras 
of the three respective Gramas, which were named after them. 
The reason why they were to be so considered is that they 
possessed special pleasing property. In the last line the word 
Raga is used twice in difi ercnt senses. In the expression 
‘Svara-Raga, it is used in its literal sense “pleasing quality^^ 
and in the expression ‘Grama-Raga^ it denotes a particular 
note®. 

This was evidently the most important note in the Scale 
to which it belonged. Here we find the earliest reference to 
the Tonic-idea. But, we are not told in this Khanda what the 
functions of a Grama-Raga were or how it was brought to 
prominence. 

(b). Raga-svara as Nyasa: The word ‘Raga’ occurs once 
again in the fifth verse of fourth Khanda in the expression 
“nipatati Madhyama-Rage” (falls on the Madhyama-Raga) used 
in the description of ‘^Shadava”, which is one of the seven 

3. A similar figurative use of the word Raga is also to be 
found in the case of colours, e.g., lohita-raga (red-colour) neela- 
raga (blue colour) etc. Musical notes are found in some books 
to be likened to or even identified with particular colours. 
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basic modes mentioned in this Khanda^. A similar expression 
viz., “Panchanio viraniato” (Panchama oonciudes) is found in the 
description of the mode called “Panchama” ® There is no doubt 
that the note Panchama, which gave its name to the mode, 
was its Raga-svara. Though the descriptions of the modes 
given in this Khanda are very meagre and diilicult to understand, 
there is no doubt that the main function of the Baga note was 
to conclude a piece of composition. The words “nipatati” 
(falls) and “viramate” (concludes) in the above expressions 
clearly indicate that conclusion in Shadava and Panchama 
modes was made on the notes Madhyama and Panchama respec¬ 
tively, which were the Raga notes of these modes. That the 
final note had already become very important in the music of 
this ancient period is shown by the use of the word ‘Nyasa^ in 
the tenth v-erse of the Khanda where the expression “Madhj^a- 
me Nyasah” occurs in the description of the mode ‘Kaishika- 
Madhyama^®. From the use of the expression “prsdhanyam 
Panchamasya tu” (Panchama is predominant) in the description 
of mode Kaishika, we may infer that Panchama was the Raga 
and Nyasa note of that mode^« Nothing is said about the Raga 
or the Nyasa notes of Shadja Grama, Madhyama Grama and 
Sadharita in this Khanda. In the second Khanda the Raga 

ir 

Shiksha I, 4, 5. 

Wft H 

Ibid I, 4, 5. 

0. g I 

Bliiksha L, 4,10. 

7 *i5r g i 

Shiksha. I, 4,11. 

In the ninth verse we find the expression g 

We think this must be a misreading for “ g 
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notes of Shadja and Madhyama Gramas have been stated to be 
their name-notes. The Raga note of Sadharita is Gandhani, 
as it is identical with Gandhara Grama. But, there is no mention 
of it in the Shiksha. Except in the cases of Shadja Grama and 
Sadharita, the statements made above about the Nyasa notes of 
the other five basic inodes are corroborated by the Kudimiya- 
malai rock inscription. There the Nyasa notes of both Shadja 
Grama and Sadharita are found to be Madhyama. Five out of 
the seven modes have Madhyama as th« Nyasa in the compo¬ 
sitions of the inscription. Absence of explicit mention in the 
fourth Khanda of the Shiksha and the ancient tradition of the 
sacredness of Madhyama may account for the mistakes about 
the Shadja Grama and Sadharita made in the rock inscription. 

(c). Four noticeable features of compositions of the 
rock inscription : We get little information about the rules of 
melodic composition from the meagre descriptions of the seven 
basic modes given in the Shiksha. Some amount of informa¬ 
tion about these rules is obtained from the compositions of the 
rock inscription. The following features are noticeable in 
these compositions :— 

(1) Two notes are brought into prominence in each 
composition. One of them is Sa, which is put at the 
end of all the sixteen phrases of four notes in the first 
of five to seven sections of which each piece is composed. 
The other prominent note in five of the compositions is 
Ma and in the remaining two it is Pa. These are placed 
at the end of all the sixteen phrases in the last section 
of the compositions. The two notes thus prominently 
placed in each mode were, therefore, its Tonics (Amsas). 

(2) Distinction in modal structure is made by the use of 
sharpened GandhBra, which is called Antara, or of 
sharpened Gandhftra and Nishada, called Antara and 
Kakali, corresponding to M$ andSj|! respectively of the 
modern Scale. Panchama and Shadava have Antara 
(called "A’ in the inscription); and Sadharita, Kaishika- 
Madhyama and Kaishika have both Antara and Kakali 
(called *Ka'in the inscription). The Shadja and Madhyama 
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Gramas are identical in modal structure with the modern 
Nb-Gb-Mela ; Panchama and Shadava with the Nb- 
Mela ; and Sadhsirita, Kaishika-Madhyama and Kaishika 
with the Shuddha Mela. 

(3) The aesthetic necessity of omitting notes seems to have 
only begun to be dimly felt, as may be inferred from the 
name Shadava, which came to signify a hexatonic mode 
in the following Jati period. The Shadava mode was, 
therefore, in all probability hexatonic. The omitted 
note was evidently Pa, which appears to have been 
mistakenly inserted in only two out of sixty-four 
phrases of the Shfidava composition. The Auduva form 
of modes which omit two notes had not yet come into 
existence. 

(4) The idea of Nyasa or final had come into existence, as 
would appear from the use of either Ma or Pa at the 
close of every phrase of the last sections of the com¬ 
positions. The aesthetic value of the Nyasa was, however, 
not yet fully realized. Musicians appear to have been 
handicapped by the traditional superstition regarding 
the sacredness of Madhyama, which made it comp¬ 
ulsory to put that note at the end of all melodic com¬ 
positions. Subsequently, this superstition was partially 
overcome, as it appears from the use of Pa as the final 
in Panchama and Elaishika. 

Although, the seven basic modes used in the Kudimiyamftlai 
rock inscription arc the same as those mentioned in the 
Shiksha, the former appears to represent a later and more 
advanced state of musical development. For, we find that 
while at the time when the aforesaid Khanda of the Shiksha 
was written the modes were considered to have only one 
central note, viz., the Raga-swara, which was brought to 
prominence by placing it at the end of a composition ; at the 
time of the compositions of the rock inscription two notes 
were given prominence, one at the beginning and the other at 
the end of a composition. Here we find the earliest appre¬ 
ciation of the bioentric character of Scales. The two Tonics 
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were placed a fourth apart from each other (Sa, Ma) iu five of 
the modes, and a fifth apart (Sa, Pa) in the remainiog two. 
These were analogous to the [fiagal and authentic modes of 
medieval Europe. 

(d). The three central notes of a Grrima in each 
Marjana ; The next stage of development is represented by 
the three kinds of tuning (Marjana) of the accompanying drums 
(pushkaras), fonnd in the thirty-fifth chapter of the Bharatiya 
Natya Shastra (Kavyamala Edition). 

These were Mayuri, Ardha-mayuri and Karmfiravi. Three 
drums were played together. They were tuned to different 
notes in three methods of turnng.« In the Mayuri Mrirjana, 
which was intended for the Madhyania Grama the drums were 
tuned to Sa, Ga and Pa ; in the Ardha-mayuri intended for 
the Shadja Grama, they were tuned to Sa, Ma and Dha ; and 
in the Karmriravi intended for the Gandhara Grama they were 
timed to Ri, Pa and Ni. It cannot be doubted that the three 
notes in each kind of tuning were the central notes or Tonics 
(Ainsas) of the Grarna for which it was intended. In the Mayuri 
form of Madhyama Grauiathe positions of the Semitones and the 
Tonics were exactly the same as those of the modern Shuddha 
Scale of Northern India and the Diatonic Major Scale of Europe. 
This is also equivalent to the Sadharana Grama of Shfirangadeva. 
The Mayuri tuning of Madhyama Grama, which was the most 
popular of all the tunings was derived from the Kaishika mode 
which was, as we find in the Shiksha, created by Kashyapa 
by substituting Panchama for Madhyama as the Raga-swara 
(Tonic) of the Kaishika-Madhyama mode. In the rock 
inscription Sa was recognised as the other Tonic of Kaishika. 
The mediant Ga was added in the Mayuri Marjana, thus 
completing the three notes of the Tonic Triad. The positions 
of the Semitones in the Karmaravi form of Gandhara Grama 
were the same as those of the Shadja Grama. We are unable 
to account for this change in the form of the Gandhara 
Grama. The form of this Grama being made the same as that 
of Shadja Grama, diflFerence in tonality of the two Gramas 
was made by the positions of the Tonics. 

25 
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(e). “Rsga” in the Natya Shastra : The oldest authentic 
account of the Jatis is to be found in the twenty-eighth chapter 
of Bharatiya Natya Shastra. The word “Raga” is to be 
found in two places only of this chapter and that too 
in a sense quite difl'erent from its modern significance. Its 
first mention is in the following passages : 

«Bt4: II 

11 "' 

“The Antara note must be always used in ascent whether 
sparsely or profusely ; but never in descent. If used 
either sparsely or profusely in descent, the Antara 
swaras bring about destruction of the “Raga” of the 
Jati”. 

The word “Raga” is here used evidently in its abstract 
literal sense, “pleasing character” or “melodiousness” just as 
it was used in the word “Svara-Raga” in the Shiksha. 

The other place in which the word occurs is : 

:1s * Hs * * 

“That (note) in which the Raga resides and from which 
it arises ; and that which exists (as the ruling note) to 
be served by others, is the Arnsa, characterized by 
ten features”. 

Here too the word appears to have been used in the sense 
given above. The pleasing character of a Jati is in this passage 
stated to reside in and arise from its ruling note called Amsa. 

(f). The five features of Jati found in a modern Raga : 
Although the word “Raga” had not yet acquired its present 
significance in Jati period considerable advance towards the 
conception of a modern Raga is manifested in the Jatis as 
will appear from their five features explained below. 
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(1). Amsa : 

Tlie seven basic modes of the Siiiksha had each only one 
central note culled the Ra-^ju-swara, which was brought to 
prominence by nsin^j; it ns the Nyasa (final) of a melodic 
composition. Some, avdance is found to have been made at the 
tinic of the rock inscription, wherein two notes are seen in 
prominent positions. The bicentric charatev of Scales appears 
to have been perceived at this period. The introduction of 
the three methods of Marjana (tunin^j) for the three ancient 
Scales at a later period shows a clear perce[)tion of the Tonics. 
Three notes constituting a Consonant Triad were at this 
period always kept in the forefront by tuning three drums to 
these notes. These must have been the Lower Tonic, the 
Upper Tonic and the Middle Tonic (or Media.it) of the Scales. 
These three note.s came to be called Amsas in the Jati period. 
The importance and significance of the Tonics were now fully 
perceived. Tiie tobJ number of *;\nisas is stated in the Natya 
Shastra to be sixty-three. This number points to the fact 
that each of the twenty-one original Jatis had three 
The whole superstructure of the Jati system was based on the 
various funtions of these Amsas. Three of the most important 
functions of the Amsas consisted in their use as the Graha, 
the Nyasa and the Apanya-a. Of these Graha is thus 
defined :— 

‘'Ji! sfer: ^s'^fr m i" 

“That Amsa which is placed at the beginning is consi¬ 
dered as the Graha”, 

Nat^^a Shastra, 28, 75. 

It appears from the following passage that of the three 
Amsas of a Jati only that one which was used as the 

8. This represents^ the ideal state of things which follows 
from a logical working’out of the basic principles of Jati system. 
The Natya Shastra records a decadent state of the Jati 
system in which three of the Jatis were lost and each Jati was 
given one to seven Amsas. The number sixty-three is made u p 
in an ingenious way which has been explained in a preceding 
chapter. 
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Graha in a particular melody was called “the Amsa” of that 
melody ;— 

“In all these (Jatis) the Grahas arcMiivariably the same 


as the Amsas” 

Nfitya Shfistra, 28, 98. 

This note was also called “Vadi”. 

2fr 

“That (note) which is the Ainsa in a certain jilace in 


the Vadi there*'. 


Nfitya Shnstra 28, 24. 


“The Amsa” was called “Graha” when it was placed at 
the bepcinnin^ of a composition and called “Vfidi” when it was 
considered as the principal note in its relationship with the 
other notes cither Samvfidl or Aniivadi or VivadJ to it. The word 
“Vadi” is used in almost the same sense in modern Hindusthani 
music, and generally speaking it may be taken as a substitute 
for'the word “Amsa”, 

Whether the Graha.of a Jati melody was the very first note 
of the composition cannot be definitely ascertained. That no 
doubt is the best way of making the Amsa prominent. In the 
rock inscription the note Sa, which was evidently the Amsa, 
w'as placed at the end of every phrase of the first section in all 
the compositions. This method of bringing the Amsa to 
prominence is followed in the Kirtau style of Bengal music. 

(2). Nyasa : 

The aesthetic significance of the concluding note of a 
melodic composition had dawned in the musical mind of the 
Grama period. But, it was only dimly perceived. The rock 
inscription shows that Madhyama was used as the Nyasa in 
five out of the seven basic inodes. This was in accordance with 
the traditional sacredness of that note. The use of Panchama 
as Nyasa in the two modes called Panchama and Kaishika 
were evidently bold departures from the ancient tradition at 
a later stage. The superstition regarding the compulsory use 
of Madhyama as the final note was fully overcome in the Jati 
period. In fact, the reversal of the old notion was the basis 
of the Jati system. This is evident from the fact that each 
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note of the Scale came to be considered as fit for beinj; used 
as the final and that it was that very note which gave the name 
to the Shiiddha Jati in which it was used as the NySsa. It 
was further clearly enjoined that even in the Vikrita Jatis, 
which were derived from the Shiiddha Jatis, all the features of 
the latter might be altered except the Nyasa^* According to 
this rule every tiati must have had only one NySsa. Allotment 
of two Nyasas to Shadja Madhyama Jati and three to Kaishiki 
Jati was clearly against this rule. The total nuinber of Nyasas 
is definitely stated to be twenty-one’^. The number of Shuddha 
and Vikrita Jatis taken together must, therefore, have been 
also the same. It appears that three of the Vikrita Jatis were 
lost at a later i)eriod and tlie total number of Jatis came to be 
eighteen. In order to make up the number twenty-one, which 
was clearly in the memory of musicians, one additional NySsa 
was alloted to Shadja MadhyamU Jati and two to Kaishiki. 
But though the Nyasa was given the greatest importance in 
the structure of a Jati, its aesthetic value was not clearly 
realised at the earliest stage of Jatis. For, we find that 
although every note of tlie Scale might be used as the Nyasa 
of a Shuddha Jati, that note had as a rule to be the lowest note 
(Mandra) of the Jati. At a later stage, when this rule was 
relaxed in the case of Vikrita Jatis, the real significance of the 
Nyasa was more clearly understood. The Vikrita Jatis 
marked a higher state of developement, inasmuch as the 
Nyasa might in these be notes having difiPerent relationships 
with the initial note. This relationship varied according to 
the note used as the Mandra. Three notes, which were the 
Amsas, might be made the Mandra of a Jati. The Nyasa 
might, therefore, have only three kinds of relationship with 
the Mandra re., to say the initial of the octave used in the Jati. 

Bb. N. S. 28, 46. 
Ibid, 28, 81. 
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But, the full aesthetic sifrnificance of Nyasa would be 
realised only when the note to be used as the Ny?lsa could be 
in any position in tlie Mode*octave and have any relationship 
with the Mode-initial. That stage was not reached in the 
Jati period. 

(3) . Apanyilsa : 

The need for co-ordination of different parts or sections of 
a melodic composition came to be ])erceivcd clearly in this 
period. Tn the definition of Amsa we find that there were four 
sections in the musical compositions of the time and the conclu¬ 
ding notes of these sections were called Nyflsa. Apanyasa 
Vinyasa and SanySsa. These bad to be selected from amongst 
the Ainsas. Of these four sections the only two which deter¬ 
mined the character of a Jati were those which concluded with 
the Nyasa and the Apanyilsa, as only these two were included 
in the list of foature.s of a JiTti. The last two, which wore the 
most important sections, responded to each other by means of 
their concluding notes. One particular Amsa of a Jfiti had to 
be used as itrs Nyfisa. Any one of the other two Amsas might 
be used as the Apanyasa. The number of Apanyfisas for the 
twenty-one Jatis ranst, therefore, have originally been forty- 
two. But, it appears that subsequently the fourteen Vikrita 
Jatis were allowed to have the ^ame Amsa both as the Nyasa 
and the Apanyasa. The total number of Apanyasas thus 
became fifty-six (424-14 = 50). 

(4) . Mandra : 

This word was used in the Jati period in a sense which was 
quite different from its modern implication. It indicated the 
lowest note of the Mode used in a Jati. The importance of 
fixing the lowest limit of the octave used in a musical composi¬ 
tion appears to have been perceived. In the Shuddha Jatis the 
Nyasa only could be used as the Mandra. This rule was, 
however, relaxed in the case of Vikrita Jaiis.^^ Three notes 
viz., the Amsa ( i. e.the Vadi), the Nyasa and the Apanyasa, 
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were permitted to be used as the Mandra in these.'^ That is 
to say, anyone of the three Arasas might be used as the Mandra 
of a Vikrita Jati. Only three Modes with the Amsas as the 
Initial Notes were thus made possible for each Vikrita Jati. 
The idea of Mnrchhana, which implies the possibility of any 
note of a Scale being treated as the initial of the octave used 
fnr musical composition had not j'et come into existence. The 
word “Mandra” which was originally used to denote the initial 
note of a Jati subso(iuciitly came to signify the Initial Note of a 
March ha n a. That is the definition of the word given by 
Sharngadeva, who always used it to indicate the Mnrchhana of 
a Ilfiga of his time. 

(5). Shadava and Audava : 

The word “Shadava^’, which indicated a single hexatonic 
mode in the Grama |)eriod, came to signify hexatonic forms of 
ail Scales in the Jati period. Another form came into existence 
in this period, wiiereiti two of the notes of the Scales were 
omitted. It was called Auduva. Most of the Jatis were used 
in two forms, one iiexatonic and tljc other pentatemie. The 
lUicessity and importance of omitting one or two particular notes 
of a Scale were now dearly perceived. That the significance of 
omitting these notes was instinctively realized is shown from 
the facts that the note omitted in the hexatonic form was also 
omitted in the pentatonic form of a Mode and that the two 
omitted notes were invariably placed a Fourth or a Fifth from 
each other. Shadava and Audava have been counted as two 
separate features of a Jati. But, as a Jati cannot, in a particular 
composition, be both Shadava and Auduva at the same time, 
they should be taken as one feature. The proper word for the 
feature should be “Varjita Svara^^ ( omitted note ). 

The remaining four of the ten feature of Jati are not impor¬ 
tant enough to be counted as real features. As Or ah a was 
always identical with the Amsa ( Vadi ) it need not be counted 
as a separate feature. There was no fixed rule about Tara or 
the highest note used in a Jati. Bahutva ( frequency ) and 
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Alpatva ( sparseness ) need not be considered as true features 
of a Jati ; for it is laid down that only the Amsa and other 
strong notes of the Jati could be used/m/ 2 ve//it/?y.' It was 
enough if these notes were known for certain. The true features 
of a Jati were, therefore, only five as enumerated above. 

(g). Mandra acquires the significance of Murchhana : 
All these five features of a Jati are to be found in a modern 
Raga. Still they differ widely from each other. There are two 
main reasons for this difl'erence. First, none of the features of 
a Jati except the Nyasa was fixed in character, each having two 
or three alternatives. Secondly, some other important features 
required for completing the conception of Raga were not to be 
found in the Jfitis, There is no doubt that Ragas were the 
natural outcome of a gradual process of evolution in which 
Jatis represented an earlier stage. That process took several 
centuries for reaching the ultimate stage. The features of 
Jatis were gradually developed during these intervening 
centuries. The most important development in this period 
was the introduction of Murchhanas. The idea of Murchhana 
had its origin in the Mandras of the Jatis. The Mandras 
of the seven Shuddha Jatis, which were identical with 
their Nyasas, i.e., the seven notes of the gamut, had an 
apparent likeness with the initials of seven Murchhanas. 
But, these seven Jatis were not Murchhanas ; because, they 
belonged to different Scales. The idea underlying Murchhanas is 
the possibility of any note of a particular Scale being used as the 
initial of the octave to be made the basis of a melodic composition. 
Some advance towards this idea was, as noted above, made in the 
Vikrita Jatis by allowing only the three Amsas to be used as 
their Mandras. This restriction was ultimately removed when 
it was discovered that each of the seven species of octave of a 
single Scale starting with its seven notes, used as the basis of a 
melodic composition, gives it a distinctive colour. By the 
removal of this restriction a Jati could have seven Mandras 

13 


“Bh. N. S, 28, 83. 
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instead of three. A Mandra now came to have the significance 
of a real Murchhana. Subsequently, the word Mandra was 
used for denoting the Initial of a Murchhana. 

(h). Shadava and Auduva Tans^s of Murchhanas : 
Hitherto each Jati had only one hexatonicr and one pentatonic 
form. As soon as the aesthetic value of the Murchhanas was 
realized it was found tliiit each Murchhana of a Grama could 
have more than one liexatonic or pentatonic form. A scheme 
was needed at this stage, which would contain all the possible 
transilient forms of the Murchhanas of the Gramas. Such a 
scheme is to bo found in the first part of the twenty-eighth 
chapter of the Natya Shfistra’Tn this scheme fourteen 
Murchhanas have been distinguished by special names. Seven 
of those start from the seven notes of Shadja Grama and the 
other seven from those of the Madhyania Grama. Kach of 
the.se Murchhanas could be made Sadharana (Sadharana-Krita) 
by sharpening its Gandhara and Nishnda by two Shrutis. These 
chromatic notes were called Antara and Kakali respectively. 
This process completely altered the tonality of the original 
Scale to which the Murchhana belonged, as shown in a preceding 
chapter. Four distinct Scales which corrosi)ond with the first 
four Primary Scales thus emerged from this imocess. These 
were :— 





A msas 

1. 

Madhyama Grama— 

Primary First Scale 

M,N,R 

2. 

Shadja Grama— — 

Primary Second Scale 

S,M,D 

3. 

Sadharana-Krita 
Madhyama Grama— 

-Primary Third Scale 

R,M,D 

4. 

Sadharana-Krita 
Shadja Grama- 

Primary Fourth Scale 

S,G,D 


14. It is a rather bewildering fact that this scheme has found 
place in the same chapter in which the decadent Jatis have 
been described, though it is quite evident from internal 
evidence that the former belonged to a much later period. 
This is one of several instances of re-handling which the Natya 
Shastra has undergone. 
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The actual number of Miirchhanas was, therefore, not four¬ 
teen but twenty-ei^ht, each of the four distinct Scaleshaving 
seven Murchhanas. 

The Sfidhrirana-Krita and the original Murchhanas wore, 
Jiowever, counted as one Murchhanfi and called by the same 
namo^^. Each of the fourteen Murchhanas had its Shadava 
(hexatonic) and Anduva (pentatonic) Tanas. There were 
altogether eighty-four Tanas, including fortynine Shadava and 
thirty-five Auduva Tanas. Some palpable mistakes and 
miscalculations have boon made in arriving at these numbers, 
as shown in the chapter on early history in which the scheme 
has been fully discussed. In spite of its short-comings the 
scheme appears to have been the product of an almost unfalter¬ 
ing musical instinct and may be considered as a near approach 
to a scientific scheme^The correct number of Taaas should 
bo eighty-eight, including forty-eight Shadava and forty 
Auduva Tanas. Each of the two Grain as and their Siidharana- 
krita forms have twelve Sliildava and ten Auduva Tanas. 

The most serious defect of this scheme is that it docs not 
mention separately the omissible notes of the Sridharana-Krita 
forms. Probabaly, these were orally transmitted to the 
students of music. 

(i). Murchhanas accelerate the process of individuali¬ 
zation : Notwithstanding these defects the Murchhana scheme 
gave a fresh impetus to the advancement of musical ideas 
which was destined to culminate in the conception of Baga. 
The first effect was a new aesthetic significance of the Nyasa 
and the ApanySsa, which could now hold any position and 
have all possible relationships with the initial note of the 
octave used in a melody. Then again, the rules of a Jati could 
henceforth be applied to six Shadava and five Auduva 

15. This failure to keep them distinct became the cause of 
subsequent ruin of this valuable scheme. 

Ifi. The mistakes may be attributed to later unintelligent 
scribes, who failed to understand the principles underlying 
the scheme. 
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MurchhanSls of the Scale on which the Jati was based. 
'J'hough each Jati had a special character which made it 
distinguishable from other Jatis, there is no doubt that this 
was a class character, as a Jati might have more than one 
Maiidra or Amsa or Apatiya^a, the only constant feature 
being the Nyasa. The more the peculiar flavour which every 
Tana of a Scale possessed came to bo appreciated the more 
the class character of a Jati was rernov-ed and the more the 

process of individualization of melodic forms of Jatis was 
accelerated. 

(j) . Marga Rs.gas akin to individualized Jatis : With 
the advance of this iirocioss the concei)tion of Rfiga ajjproached 
its final stages of maturity. Ultimately, a melodic form consisting 
of two or more sections based on a particular Miirchtiana. either 
Sarnpurna or Shildava or Auduva, of a jiarticnhir Orarria, and 
having particular notes for their Amsa and Nyasa or Apanyfisa, 
was perceived to possess such definite character that made it 
clearly distinguishable from other melodic forms of similar struc- 
lure. These individualized melodic ft»rms of Jiltis had the sem¬ 
blance ‘of modern llagas and iircsurnahly the earliest iliirga 
Ragas partook much of their character. These Ragas, however, 
had not yet reached the perfect concejition of a modern Rfiga. 

(k) . Yastika and Matanga ; Raga, Bhasha and Anga : 
It is diflicult to state definitely the period when these melodic 
forms came to be called Ragas. The earliest mention of Ragas 
appears to have been made in the works of Y^astika and Matanga, 
authors profusely quoted by Sharngadeva, who belonged to the 
first half of the thirteenth century (1210-12J7 A.DJ. The Ragas 
of the time of Y'astika and Matanga had became obsolete at the 
time of Sharngadeva. Assuming that it took at least one 
century for the Rilgas of the time of the said two authors to 
have reached their state of maturity and another century to bci 
gradually forgotten we may take the tenth century to be the 
approximate period when the Ragas first came into existence. 
The word ‘‘Raga" however, was not originally applied to all 
melodic forms. Of the two hundred and sixty-four melodic 
Types named by Sharngadeva only fifty-eight were called Ragas. 
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Of the remaining Types one hundred and twenty were called 
Bhashas and eighty-six were called Angas. So, less than 
one-fourth of the total number of Types were called Ragas. 
Subsequently, the name came to be applied to all the Types, 
as is evident from the following passage of Sangita Ratnakara : 

“On account of their pleasing character Bhashas, 
Angas and others are also to be called Ragas ” 

S. R. IT. 2, 2. 

It is a remarkable fact that only some of the Angas 
survived at the time of Sharngadeva. These Angas were 
divided into four classes, viz., Rsgjlnga, Bhashanga, Kriyaiiga 
and Upanga. Rsgangas are said to be derived from Ragas and 
Bb ash angas from Bhashas. 

(1). Marga and Deshi ; About these four classes of 
Angas Sharngadeva makes the followimr observation :— 

“The four (classes) called Ranganga and others are said 
to be Deshi Ragas^\ 

S. R. II, 2, 3, 

The Angas were known as Deshi as diwStinguished from the 
older classes of Types, which were characterized as Marga. 
The two kinds of Types are defined as follows :— 

^ m ?i5r sfn^.* i 

2ft JTTfJr^ ii 

»n!T ^ n” 

“That (music) is of two kinds : Msrga and Deshf. That 
is called Marga which is sought after by Brahma and 
others, and which was promulgated by Bharata and 
others. ** ** Songs, instrumental music and dance, 
which please the heart according to taste in different 
countries are called Deshi. 


S. B. I. 22.-23 
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It appears from the above passages that the ancient art- 
music which was promulgated i>y great masters like Bharata 
came within the category of Marga music. Jividently, the 
Jati system was included in this category. The character of 
Dcshi Ba<ras is thus described by Anjaneya (Hanuman) : 

‘‘Those, wherein the rules of Sliruti, Svara, Grama, 
Jati and others are not applicable and which bear the 
iraiiress of different countries, are called Deshi Ragas". 

Kallinatha^s Commentary on 
S. R. II, 3,131. 

It is clear from this passage that Deshi Kagas did not 
conform to the rules of art laid down by the ancient masters of 

music. In other words, these included only those popular 
songs which were beyond the pale of art-music. Sharngadeva 
tells us that all the Ragas of his time, which belonged to the 
Anga class, were Deshi. He goes further and says :— 

‘ 5rf^ nmr^TRiT 

“Some of the famous Grama Ragas and others are also 
said to be Deshi " S. R. II, 2, 3. 

The treatise on Ragas written by Matanga is entitled 
‘Vrihaddeshi^^ (great Deshi), t.e, to say, the great book on 
Deshi Ragas. This shows that all Ragas dealt with by him, 
including even the Grama Ragas were considered by him to 
be Deshi. 

(m). Dcshi raised to the status of Marga : All these 
evidences seem to point to the conclusion that the great 
ancient art-music, Marga Sangita as it was called, was totally 
abandoned in favour of popular (Dcshi) songs. This paradox 
is very cleverly solved for us by Kallinatha, the great 
commentator of Sharngadeva^s Saiigita Ratnakara, in the 
following passage : 

“When these (Deshi) songs etc., conform to rules, 
they surely become Marga." 

Commentary on S. R. II, % 161. 
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It is thus evident that these later Rn^^as, though they went 
by the name “Deshi^\ were actually raised to the status of Marga, 
by making them conform to the rules of art, i.e. to say, those of 
Shruti, fcjvara, Grama, Jati etc., which they did not originally 
conform to, as seen in a passage quoted above. These now 
Marga-mado Deshi Ragas undoubtedly ousted the whole body 
of ancient Milrga by virtue jf their siii)erior aesthetic value. 
Orthodox artists all over the world arc well-known for their 
disdainful attitude towards folk-music. Admission of folk 
songs into the orthodox fold and their assimilation with the 
Marga system can be accounted for only by the pressure of 
popular verdict in favour of these songs, which evidently pos¬ 
sessed some elements of real Leanty^^, It was in fact these 
very elements of Deshi songs which were destined to bring the 
conception of Rsga to perfection. 

It has been pointed out in the chapter on structure of Scale s 
that melody had its origin in short phrases of a few notes 
combined in difl'erent ways according to the racial characteristics 
of difi'ereut peoples. Melody in the true sense of the term came 
into being only when two or more such phrases came to be 
combined in some sort of pattern. Of various patterns of this 
kind those in which the opening phrase was repeated at the 
conclusion were found to be most satisfactory, as both instinct 
and reason are gratified by a connection between the beginning 
and the end^^. With the development of melodic ideas two or 
more other phrases of an auxiliary character were added to the 
pattern for the sake of variety and elaboration. Folk-songs all 
over the world are more or less of this character, 

(n). Phrases of outstanding beauty belonging to Deski 
melodies completed the process of individualization : Soon 
after Marga Ragas took shape as direct oflsprings of Jatis, 

17 In Euro[)e too the influence of folk-songs on the popular 
mind was vigorously resisted by the church ; and folk-songs 
and church-songs long strove together for popularity. Church 
song had ultimately to borrow musical elements from its rival 
especially for the hymns. 

18 Vide Encyclopoedia Brittanica, art “Song^'. 
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musical artists of India found it impossible to resist the popiihir 
demand for inclusion in the orthodox system of those Deshi 
Ragas which contained phrases of outstanding beauty. Tlu y 
soon discovered that the accei)tance of these Ragas, far from 
spoiling their art, would really enrich it, if they could be made 
to conform to its rules. They had only to find out the Grama 
and the Murchhana of the popular song and to adapt it to some 
existing melodic form based on them. The resulting Marga- 
Deshi Raga was found to possess a unique individuality, which 
the original Marga Raga lacked. This individuality was brought 
about by the concluding phrases of the popular songs which 
were easily recognisable on account of their peculiar 
flavour. These beautiful characteristic phrases borrowed from 
Deshi songs and combined with the main features of Jatis 
completed the process of individualisation. 

The proces of afliliation and assimiiiation of Deshi melodies 
appears to have begun at the time of tlie Bhaslms. Many of 
these Rhashfis are named after cliflereiit parts of the country, 
e,g. Saubiri, Gandhari, Kamboji, Saindhavi, Saurashtri and so 
on. It is noticeable that these names are all in tiio feminine 
gender, in contrast with those of the GrSma Ragas, which were 
all of masculine gender. They were not permitted to have the 
honour of being called by the name Raga and the feminine 
gender was perhaps intended to show their inferiority in 
position^®. 

19. Many of these Bhashas were subsequently renamed 
‘Raginis^ by musicians of Northern India and conceived as 
wives of Ragas. The tradition of six Grama Ragas (Shat-Grama- 
Raga) mentioned in Harivainsa led some writers on music to 
conceive six of the well-known Ragas as demi-gods and to wed 
each of them to five or six demi-goddesses called Raginis. 
These connections were quite fanciful, as no uniform principl(‘ 
can be found in them, diff'erent authors making difleront con¬ 
nections between the same Ragas and Raginis. Asclassilications 
of Types, therefore, these schemes possess no value or practical 
utility. Such schemes are not to be found in Southern India, 
though some names of Types are also found there to be of 
feminine gender. They must have been taken from the Bhashas. 
The word Raga is, however, uniformly applied to all Types in 
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(o). Yashtika^s method of affiliation and classifica¬ 
tion : Yflshtika selected fifteen out of thirty ancient Grama 
Ragas and eight Upa-Ragns, and afUliatcd all the l^hashas to 
one or other of these jMiuga-Ragas. The largest number of 
Types came within this class. Only about a dozen of these 
survived at the time of Sharngadeva. The class of Types called 
Angas came into existence after the Bhushas. Of the four 
Kinds of An gas the Ragan gas were alliliated to Grama Ragas, 
Bhashangas to Bhashas and Dpangas to Kagangas. The 
connection of Kriyangas to any other Type is not mentioned 
by Sharngadeva. Of sixty-eight Angas, fifty-two survived 
at the time of Sharngadeva. Most of the Grama Ragas had 
become obsolete. Instead of these, twenty Deshi Rngas 
are said to have come into existence at the time. Some of 
these were aitiliated directly with the Jatis like the ancient 
Grama Ragas. The object of all these affiliations evidently 
was to trace their origin from the Marga Ragas and ultimately 
from the Jatis. The lineage of Deshi Types may be shown 
by the following tree : 

Jati 

I 

Grama Raga 

I i 

Bhasha Baganga 

Bhashanga Upanga 

The names of some of the Grama Bagas and Deshi Bagas 
are still to be found amongst modern Bagas. For example, 
Hindola, Kakiibha and Malava-Kaishika (Malkaus) of the 
Grama Bagas ; Gaiidi, Gurjari, Lalita, Gandhari and others 
of the Bhashas ; Shankarabharana, Todi, Vasaiita, Bhairava, 
and others of the Bagaiigas ; Asavari, Velavali and Natta 
of the Bh ash angas ; and Bhairavi and ChbEyariatta of the 
Upangas. Of the twenty later Deshi Bagas mentioned by 

Southern India. It thus appears that the real cause for using 
feminine gender in the names of Bhashas was never understood, 
as it was never explained by the originators of those names. 
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Sharngadeva, Shri-Raga, Megha, Kamoda, Deshakhya and 
Natta-Narayana are still to be found amongst modern Ragas. 
Blit, it is impossible to say whether all of the modern Ragas 
are identical in character with the old Ragas of the same names. 
Only a few of them can possibly be identified. 

The principle underlying the aforesaid affiliations is mentioned 
nowhere. It may be assumed that some common features were 
made the basis of such affiliations. What these features were 
there is no means of ascertaining. But, that in many cases 
tliese affiliations were far-fetched and fictitious can be clearly 
seen from the descriptions of even tin* Grama Ragas given by 
Sharngadeva. Thus, we find that some of these Grama Ragas 
are said to be derived from two or three Jatis, which is quite 
inconceivable. However that may be, it is clear that the sole 
object of these affiliations was to make the rules of Jati 
applicable to Deshi Ragas and thus raise them to the status 
of Marga-Ragas. This process of raising (unnayana) went on 
from age to age, as will appear from the following statement 
of Venkateshwara Dtkshit, the famous theorist of Southern 
India, belonging to the seventeenth century A. D. :— 

“Ragas, which have their origin in countries, are to 
be raised in this way.” 

Chaturclandi IVahri.shika V, 108. 

This author claims to have himself raised in tliis way the 
R&ga Simharava, 

(p). Damodara^s method of affiliation and classification: 

The aforesaid method of raising Deshi Ragas by means of 
affiliation ai)pears to have been abandoned in the fourteculh 
century. Damodara, an author belonging to that century, who 
quotes in this SangltaDarpana profusely from Sharngadeva’s book, 
makes no reference to either Jatis or the Grama Ragas. llo 
follows the simple and rational method of finding out the Grama, 
the Murchhana, the omitted notes, the Gniha, the Amsa and 

26 
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the Nyasa of a Baga. The custom of classifying Types into 
Bagas and Eaginis had come into vogue before his time. He 
mentions three different views regarding the classification of 
Bagas, viz. Shiva Mata. Ragarnava Mata and Hanumat Mata. 
Of these the view of Ragarnava a[)pears to be the oldest, 
as there are no Raginis in that scheme, there being five depen¬ 
dent (ashrita) Ragas for each of the main six Ragas. The 
author accepts the scheme of Hanumat, in which the six male 
Ragas are Bhairava, Malava-Kaishika, Hindola, Deepaka, 
ShrJ Raga and Megha Raga. Of these Malava-Kaishika and 
Hindola are names found amongst Grama Ragas ; Shri-Raga 
and Megha Raga were included in the twenty Deshi Ragas 
mentioned by Sharngadeva ; and Bhairava was a Raganga of 
Grama Raga Bhinna-Shadja. It is interesting to note that 
Ragini Bhairavi, one of the five wives of Raga Bhairava, was 
originally an Uprmga of Raganga Bhairava. We thus find that 
the old ideas had changed thoroughly giving place to new ideas 
about the affiliation of Types. 

(q). Inadequacy of old methods ; introduction of the 
Mela system : All these Rfigas and Rilgiins were found by 
Damodara to be based on the Murchhanfis of the two ancient 
Gramas. No difficulty was experienced so long as the DeshI 
Ragas could be based on the Murchhanas of the existing 
Gramas, which were Primary Scales. But, further progress 
towards assimilation was retarded when Deshi Ragas belonging 
to Scales other than Primary Scales wore encountered. This 
difficulty and also the inconveniences of the common-Tonic 
forms of Murchhanas referred to in the seventh chapter on 
Modes led to a thorough change of the whole system, which was 
almost revolutionary. When popular Deshi Ragas based on 
Secondary and Chromatic Scales were sought to be included 
in the orthodox system, it was found that they could not be 
expressed by means of the existing notes. A scheme containing 
more than the nine ancient notes was needed for that purpose. 
The next five centuries witnessed various attempts made by 
diflFerent musical theorists at expressing Deshi Ragas by 
means of schemes of their own. Each of the.se schemes con- 
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tained twelve notes including seven Shuddha and five Vikrita 
notes and two to four extraordinary notes coincident with some 
of the ordinary notes. By various combinations of notes 
included in these schemes the theorists formed what they 
called Samsthanas or Melas. Each of these Melas was named 
after one of the several Deshi Ragas, which were based on it, 
and introduced into the Marga system. In the Northern School 
these reforms were made at diff*erent times by Lochana, Vitthala 
and x4hobala. The total number of Melas described by them is 
twenty-six, of which six represent Primary, seven Secondary 
and thirteen Chromatic Modes. The authors who brought 
about these reforms in the Southern School were Raniamatya, 
Vitthala, Piindarika, Somanatha, Yenkateshwara and Tulajendra. 
The total number of Melas formed by them is thirty, of which 
six represent Primary, eight Secondary and sixteen Chromatic 
Modes. 

The Melas formed by these medieval theorists of both the 
schools taken together make the grand total of thirty-five, 
including six Primary, ten Secondary and ninteen Chromatic 
Melas. Many of these Melas have been lost, while some new 
Melas have been added in modern music. The Northern 
System has lost twelve and accquired eleven Melas, including 
one Primary, one Secondary and nine Chromatic Melas. The 
Southern System has lost five and acquired twelve Melas, 
including four Secondary and eight Chromatic Melas. All these 
Melas and the schemes of notes on which they are based have 
been fully explained in the three preceding chapters. 

It will thus bo seen that many Secondary and Chromatic 
Melas came into use in Indian music since the middle ages. As 
only Primary Scales were known in ancient India, all the Bagas 
based on this large number of vSecondary and Chromatic Melas 
must have been acquired from Deshi music, 

(r). The distinctive phrases of Deshi Rflgas perfected 
the conception of a modern Rnga ; These Deshi Ragas 
were distinguishable from each other by means of their dis¬ 
tinctive phrases. But, unfortunately, these phrases have never 
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been recorded by writers on music except Ahobala. Such a 
phrase Ahobala calls “Udgraha-Karaka-Tuna”, as it was 
invariably placed at the beginning of a melodic composition. 
Ho says :— 

‘^4s it is taken up at the beginning it is called UdgrSha- 

Karak a- Ta n a^^ 

In modern Hindusthani music the main characteristic 
phrase is likewise almost invariably placed at the beginning of 
a melodic composition. The conclusion is also made with this 
phrase. This arrangement of phrases is most satisfactory, as 
it gratifies both instinct and reason by connecting the end 
with the beginning. These distinctive i)hrases, without which 
llUgas could not have maintained their separate existence 
and individuality, perfected the conception of a modern Raga. 
They were transmitted orally from generation to generation. 
This is one of the reasons why many good old Ragas have been 
eitlier lost or have totally changed their character. Quite 
recently attempts have been made to record the characteristic 
phrases of Ragas, which are in Hindusthani music called 
* Pakad’^ (catch phrases) and in Carnatic music “Pidippu’^^‘^ 
Tu describing a Raga tlie medieval writers mentioned the Mela 
instead of Grama and Murchhana, which were unknown to 
them. Of the Jati features they mentioned the omitted notes, 
the Graha, the Amsa and the Nyasa. Most of these writers, 
however, give the same note as Graha, 4msa and Nyasa, which 
they call “Trika” or ‘‘Traya” (the three). Ahobala is perhaps 
the only writer who gives in many cases different notes as 
Amsa and Nyasa, thus showing a superior musical sense. 
Most of modern writers on Hindusthani music mention the 

10. A very laudable attempt has been made in this direc¬ 
tion in Hindusthani Sangita Paddhati, Kramika Pustaka Malika 
Series. But, we do not think these attempts have been quite 
successful, as proper attention has not been [mid to the Amsaa 
and Nyasas of these phrases. Rev. H. A. Popley has also 
made a similar attempt in some Carnatic Ragas in his book 
“The Music of India/^ 
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Vacli and the Samvadl of a Ilaj?a instead of Arnsa and Nyasa. 
They invariably ^ive diUVrent notes as Vadi and Samvadi. 

One important Jati feature, which has long ceased to 
have attracted notice, is the Apanyasa. Sharngadcva mentions 
the Apanyasa of only u few of the Ragas described by him. 
iSince then tiie im])ort:ince of this feature apj^oars to have been 
lost sight of. It will be seen in the next chapter that the 
Apaiiyfisa is as important as the Nn asa for melodic response 
and co-ordination of ])hrases. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


CHARACTER OF RAGAS. 


The character of the Types which are the principal consti¬ 
tuents of the Melodic system of Hindusthani music cannot be 
fully understood without a true appreciation of the especial 
features which characterize them and make them clearly distin¬ 
guishable from the melodic forms of all other systems of music. 
These have, therefore, to be elucidated on the basis of the 
scientific and Aesthetic principles laid down in the preceding 
chapters. The main features of these Types are seven in 
number. 

A. THE SEVEN CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 
(LAKSHANAS). 

The individualistic character of a Raga which marks it out 
from other Ragas in various compositions differing widely in 
style, rhythm and time-measure is attributable to certain 
characteristic features which distinguish Ragas from one another. 
These features developed, as we have seen, by a process of 
historical evolution through several centuries. Most of the main 
features of Ragas were derived from the ancient Jatis and 
medieval popular songs. The essential features of Jatis have 
been shewn in the last preceding chapter to be five in number, 
viz., Mandra, Amsa, Varjita Svara, Nyasa and Apanyasa. Of 
these, Mandra has to be replaced by Murchhana, which marked 
a further stage of development. Another feature, viz, Grama, 
which is inherent in the idea of a Murchhana and is, in fact, its 
basis, has to be added. The most important feature of folk- 
music of different localities, which accrued last to the conception 
of a Raga and gave it final perfection, is Vishishta Tana or 
characteristic phrase. We thus get altogether seven features 
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which characterize a modern Ra^a. Tliese are stated below in 
the order in which they have to be dealt with ; 

1. Grama 5. Nyasa 

2. Murchhana 6. Apanyasa 

3. Amsas 7. Vishishta Tanas 

4. Varjita Svaras 

The scientific basis of the first four items has been shown 
in some preceding chapters. Their relation to Ragas and the 
aesthetic significance of these and the other three items as 
features of Ragas, which must be understood in order to have a 
true appreciation of the character of Ragas, are elucidated below 
in the order shown above. 

1. GRAMA. 

It has been shown in^ the fourth chapter that Gramas or 
Scales on which all melodics worth the name must be based, are 
constructed on strictly scientific principles. The seven notes of 
which each of these Scales is composed are linked to each other 
by bonds of consonant relationships. These relationships are 
brought to play in three diflerent ways according to the compo¬ 
site, the biceutric and the continuously consonant aspects of 
a Scale. Each of the other features of a Raga is based of one 
of these aspects of the Scale which gives rise to the Raga 
Grama is. therefore, the most important feature of a Raga 
from the scientific point of view. The structure of the Scale, 
on which a Raga is based, is the greatest factor in determining 
its character, as the relationships of notes of one Scale are 
different from those of all others. The differences of these rela¬ 
tionships are more marked in Scales belonging to different 
Groups than in Scales belonging to the same Group. The 
most prominent difference is to be found between. Scales 
belonging to the Simple and the Chromatic classes. The 
especial feature of the Chromatic class, which is peculiar 
to India, is that these contain Double Thirds and Sixths, 
which are difficult to sing for musicians of average musical 
faculty. It is owing to this difficulty that Modes of many 
Chromatic Scales of the medieval period have been 
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Io:jt to modem iniisio. Tliat difficulty is caused by the fact 
that the melodic rule, according to which every third note 
must be consonant, and which is followed in all oth<‘r 
classes of Scales, is not followed in this class. Thus, for 
example, we li'id sucli progression in a Chromatic Scale : as— 
Sa Cro Ga Ma Mere Ma the third note after Go, is dissonant 
to it. But, the beauty of the progression, instead of being 
spoilt, is rather enhanced by the fact that three notes, which 
are gradually more and more consonant to the starting note, 
follow closely one after another and give a special flavour to a 
Chromatic Scale. 

There are, as seen in the fifth and the sixth chapters, altoge¬ 
ther twenty Scales, of which ten belong to the Simple and ten to 
the Chromatic class. Each of these classes is divided into two 
Groups of five, which are distinguished as Group A and B. The 
two Groups of Simple Scales have been also termed Primary 
and Secondary. Modern books on musical theory mention the 
Melas of Ragas, but give us no information about the Gramas. 
The particular Scale to which a Chromatic Mela belongs can be 
easily ascertained from its structure. The numbers of the 
Scales of all Chromatic Melas have been given in the chapters 
on Melas, Certain rules have been laid down in the ninth 
chapter for ascertaining the Group of Scales to which a Mela 
belongs. But, it is not possible to ascertain the number of 
the Scale to which a Primary Mela belongs, because Primary 
Scales are similar to each other. The numbers of these Scales 
can, as will be seen below, be ascertained from the Amsas or 
the Varjita Svaras, if any of these features is known. 

In ancient times the first four Primary Scales only were 
in use and the difference of their structure was almost 
correctly expressed by means of Shrutis. With the introduc¬ 
tion of Chromatic Scales the ancient theory of Scales beeme 
useless and Scales came to be represented by means of Melas, 
which though nominally expressed by means of Shrutis, wore 
in reality based on twelve notes of an equally tempered Scale. 
This Semitonic system is, as already pointed out, very useful 
for ordinary purposes, specially for beginners. But, to 
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iinderstaud properly the difference in the relationships of notes 
in different Scales we mast divide the octave into fifty-three 
equal parts. The ancient custom of dividing the octave into 
twenty-two Shrutis is not, as shewn in third chapter, quiUi 
adequate for that purpose. For an advanced study of music, 
Scales must be expressed by means of what have been termed 
Anushrutis or Nonatones. llelationships of notes have, therefore, 
been shown by means of Anushrutis throughout this treatise. 

L>. MURCHHANA. 

Every Grama has seven Murchhanas, which start from the 
seven notes of that Grama. They are only different species of 
octave of the Grama. From the scientific point of view, 
therefore, the Murchhanas of a particular Grama are indistin¬ 
guishable from each other. That is the reason why they have 
eluded the notice of most theorists and musicians all over the 
world. They are, nevertheless, of great a3sthetic importance 
to the melodic art. This was realized by theorists of India 
since the most ancient times. In their rudimentary stage 
they were partially rejiresented by the Mandras of the Jatis. 
They were fully developed in the later Raga period, in which 
they were recognized to be one of the most essential features 
of Ragas. The aesthetic significance of aMurchhana is derived 
mainly from the fact that the Tonics and the other notes of 
the Scale to which it belongs appear in relationships which 
are different from those of the other Murchhanas of the Scale 
owing to the inverted positions of some of the notes. This 
accidental distinction of octaves of the same Scale has been 
called Modality as distinguished from the essential difference 
of Scales, which is known as Tonality. It has been seen in 
the chapter on Modes that distinction among Murchhanas 
of a Grama is effected by three kinds of alterations in the 
relative positions of notes : 

(1) Inversion of positions of the Tonics in relation to the 
Mode-Initial, (2) inversion of positions of Tonics in relation 
to each other, and (3) inversion of positions of the other notes 
in relation to the Tonics. As most of the Scales are bicentric 
in character, mention was made in the chapter on Modes of 
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only two centres, the Lower and the Upper Tonics, and it 
was shown that in some of the Modes they appear as hfths 
and in others as fourths from each other. There are, however, 
some Scales, in which the Mediant, i.e. to say, the note which 
is third above the Lower and third below Upper Tonic, can 
also be considered as the third Tonic and called the Middle 
Tonic. In some Modes of these Scales this Tonic appears as 
a Sixth above or below one of the other two Tonics. These 
Modes are remarkable as they contain Perfect Hexachords 
which are very rare. 

The most important distinction among Miirchhanas of the 
same Grama or among those of different Gramas, is that some 
of them contain Trichordal, others Tctrachordal or Pentachordal 
or Hexachordal Unitary Scales. These Unitary Scales are 
the bases of the most important feature of Ragas, viz. the 
Vishishta Tanas. Trichordal Unitary Scales occur in Modes 
of Chromatic Scales only. Ragas Lalita, and Paschatya and 
Prachya Vasantas are instances of the use of these Unitary 
Scales. The other Unitary Scales may be either Primary or 
Secondary or Chromatic. These different Unitary Scales 
give distinctive colours to the phrases which characterise 
different Ragas. 

A Mode may have two forms, viz.. Common-Tonic and 
Common-Initial. Modes in their Common-Tonic forms are 
apt to be confused with each other as their notes are indistin¬ 
guishable. This was the state of things in ancient Indian 
music and continued till the Vikrita notes were devised in the 
medieval period and Miirchanas came to be distinguished from 
each other by means of Melas having different Vikrita notes. 
These Melas would be useless and misleading unless they are 
regarded as Murchhanas with Sa as their Common Initial ; and 
a Raga must be confined within the octave of this Initial. It 
is, however, sometimes observed that a Raga is based on a 
different octave. In such a case the Mela must be considered 
to be wrong and corrected by making Sa the Initial note. The 
oustomary Melas of Ragas, Malkaus, BhupaU, Sohini, Puriya 
and Paschatya Vasanta are instances of such wrong uses. 
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The purpose of the Key-system of European music is 
usually belived to be to have music at different pitches. Such 
use of Keys has no cesthetic significance and is of little account 
from the artistic point of view. There are, however, some 
musical scholars who hold that the keys are also intended for 
modal distinctions.' It is quite possible to view some of the 

1. In a foot-note of the chapter on Modes wc have quoted 
the opinion of Charles W. Pearce, Mus. I)., about the modal 
significance of Keys. Two different systems each based on 
seven different Keys and having different notes as common 
initials, can represent the Modes of Primary Scales. One of 
these systems would have ‘C^ for its common initial and contain 
the natural Key, five fiat Keys and one Sharp Key. This may 
be called the Flat System. The other would have ‘E^ for its 
common initial and contain the natural Key, five sharp Keys 
and one fiat Key. This may be termed the Sharp System. 
Either of these systems can be used for expressing the seven 
Modes of the Major or the Minor Scale (Melodic). The two 
systems are shown below. Ttie figures within brackets by the 
sides of the Key-notes are the numbers of the Modes of their 
respective Scales. The so-called Key-notes are the Lower 
Tonics, their Fifths, i.e. the Dominants, being the Upper 
Tonics. 

The Flat System of Modes with C 


Major 

as common initial. 
Signature 

Minor 

(1 > 

Key 

C 

y. 

Key 

A ( .3 ) 

(5) 

F 

Bb 

D ( 7 ) 

(2) 

Bb 

Bb Eb 

G (4) 

(6) 

Eb 

Bb Eb Ab 

C ( 1 ) 

(3) 

Ab 

Bb Eb Ab Db 

F (5) 

(7 ) 

Db 

Bb Eb Ab Db Gb 

Bb ( 2 ) 

(4) 

P 

F# 

E (0) 

Major 

The Sharp System of Modes with 
£ as common initial. 
Signature 

Minor 

(3) 

Key 

C 

X 

Key 

A (5) 

( 6 ) 

G 

F# 

E ( 1 ) 

(2) 

D 

F# C# 

B (4) 

< 5 ) 

A 

F# C# G# 

K# ( 7 ) 

(1) 

E 

F# C# G# D# 

C# (3) 

(4) 

B 

F# C# G# D# A* 

G# ( 6) 

<7) 

F 

Bb 

D (2 ) 
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Keys ill that light ; and they may be made to represnt different 
Modes. For that purpose these Keys must start from a coni- 

These Modal Key-signatures are analogous to the Mela- 
Signatiires of India. 

The dilliculty with regard to these Modes based on Keys 
is that the notes of these Modes are fixed in pitch. Notes of 
fixed pitch are unsuitable for the modal system, which is pri¬ 
marily meant for melodic vocal iniisie, whereas the Keys of 
fixed pitch are intended for harmonic instrumental music. Ti»c. 
Ionic Solfa system was introduced for the purpose of writing 
music suitable for different registers of human voice The 
seven notes of the gamut are called in this system iJoh, Ray, 
Me, Fah, Soil, Lah and Te. The Tonic-Solfaists have what 
they call “movable Doh” instead of C of fixed pitch. The notes 
of this system not being fixed in pitch can be used for express- 
ing the above-mentioned Modes without creating any practical 
dilliculty. For this purpose the seven natural notes D, R, Mi 

b, L and T, the five fiat notes lia, Ma, Sa, La and Ta and the 
five sharp notes De, Ro, Fe, 8e and Le may be substituted for 
^'corresponding notes of fixed pitch given above. The common 
initial for Modes of the flat system would be I) and that for 
Modes of the sharp system M, instead of C and E respectively 
of tlie fixed pitch. 

Art-song of modern Europe is ba.sed on only the Major and 
Minor Scales which represent the Primary First and Fouith 
Scales. The First and the Fifth Modes of the first four Primary 
Scales were used in the ecclesiastical music of medieval Europe. 
The modern harmonic system of Europe based on the aforesaid 
two Scales has supplanted these Ecclesiastical Modes. Some 
of these Modes are still used in the ])opular music of some 
parts of Europe ; but they are gradually becoming extinct by 
the pressure of the harmonic system. The following statement 
regarding this modern tendency is found in ‘‘The Standard 
Course.*' by John Curwen (sixth edition, 190 i, p. 70):— 

“Much of the old music of Scotland, Ireland, Wales and 
England, cannot be written as still traditionally sung, except by 
the use of these modes ; and when (as in the case of “Martyrs^^ 
in Scotland, “Bangor” in Wales and other well-known tunes) 
some musical men, seeking to be wiser than Bach and Handel 
(who recognized the modes), altered the melody to suit the sup¬ 
posed requirements of ynadern harmony^ and printed these 
altered melodies, the consequence was that people either ceased 
to use the tune or continued to sing it differently from the 
printed copy”. (The italics are ours). 

The writer draws the attention of his readers to the fact that 
there is living modern music based on these very Modes in 
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mon initial note and melodics must be confined within the octave 
of that note at least in the main theme. Such melodies will 
have some semblance with Raga music. They will yet be far 
removed from Raga melodies unless the other important 
features are added to them. 

Only Primary Modes arc required in European melodic 
music, as it is based on two Primary Scales. These Modes can 
be iviircsented by means of cither of two systems of seven Keys 
in each, having C and E as their common initials. These may 
be called the Fiat and the Sharp Systems, as most of the Keys 
in them have flat and sharp signatures respectively, i'rhese 
systems have been worked out in the last preceding foot-notc.J 

Owing to the similarity of Primary Sclales the number of 
the Mode of the Scale which a Mela rc'presents cannot be ascer¬ 
tained from the Mela itself. The number of the Murchhana, 
like that of the Grama, can be ascertained from cither the 
Arnsas or the Varjita Svaras. 

AMSAS. 

In Euroi)oan music only one particular note of a Scale is 
regarded as “the Key-note^^ or “the Tonic”. It has been shown 
in the chapter on the structure of Scales that, as any theory 
regarding their structure must be built on the relationship of 
consonance of notes, no one note can account for the existence 
in the Scale of ail the other notes. Only four notes in a Scale 
can be consonant to a [>iirticular note. The notes wldcl) are 
nearest to it are dissonant to it. Two notes exist in every good 
Scale which hold such position, lu the Euroi)ean Major and 
Minor Scales these notes are called “the Tonic” and “the Domi- 

other .parts of the world, as will appear from the following 
passage ;— 

“Even to the present day the great eastern nations of Persia, 
India and China, who dislike our harmony, are exceedingly 
exact about the correct intonation of the various modes of 
melody” (Ibid, p. 70). 

Lovers of melodic music in Europe may be interested to 
know that the Modc.s used in India include not merely the 
Ecclesiastical Modes of Europe which are based on Primary 
Scales, but many beautiful Modes based on Secondary and 
Chromatic Scales unknown to Europe. 
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nant^'’. It has been shown that these two notes hold quite 
similar positions in tlic Scale and that there is no reasonable 
ground for preferring the one to the other as the “the Key-note” 
of the Scale. All Scales except those which are of rather 
inferior position in the musical art and are tetrachordal in 
their structure, must be considered to be hiceniric. Both the 
centres of a Scale have been called by the same name “Amsa” 
or “Tonic”. In order to distinguish them from each other one 
has been called the Adhara Amsa or the Lower Tonic and the 
other the Uttara Amsa or the Upper Tonic. 

'Ihe Mediant of the Primary First and Fourth Scales 
(Diatonic Major and Minor Scales) has the same number of 
consonant notes in the Scale as the aforesaid two Tonics. It 
may, therefore, be considered as the third Tonic of each of 
these Scales and called the Madhya Amsa or Middle Tonic. 
Although these Scales ])Ossess three centres theoretically, they 
arc bi-centric in practical use. For only two of the three 
centres come into play cither in ascent or in descent 'i’he 
Middle Tonic together with one of the other two Tonics account 
between themselves for ail the other notes of the hcxatonic 
forms of the sibove-uientioned two Scales, and may therefore, be 
treated as the only two centres of those forms. The Hexachord 
of Guido of Arezzo is an instance in point. Here it is : 

C D E F G A 

It is a hexatonic form of the Diatonic Minor Scale (Primary 
Fourth Scale) omitting B. The notes A, E and C arc the 
Lower, the Upper and the Middle Tonics respectively of the 
full Scale. But, in the above-mentioned hexatonic form it is a 
Unitary Scale with C and A as the Tonics, which account for 
all the other notes, each having four notes consonant to it. 
In Indian Just Notation the Hexachord would stand thus ;— 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da 
8 9 r. 9 8 

This Hexachord is quite similar in ascent and descent. 

In ancient Indian mu.sic every Grama was considered to 
possess three Amsas, to which the three drums used as accom- 
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paniments were tuned. It appears from the three kinds of 
Marjana (tuning) that the Mediant was considered as one of tlie 
Tonics of the three Gramas : Shadja, Madhyama and GandhUra. 
The Madhyama and Gandhara Gramas were identical with the 
Primary First and Fourth Scales respectively. Pnt, the Shadja 
Grama, which was identical with the Primary Second Scale, 
was also considered to have three A rasas. This practice appears 
to have continued in the earlier Jati period, as we have seen 
that the original twenty-one Jatis had altogether e^ixty-three 
Amsas, each Jati evidently having three Amsas. In their 
later decadent stage as we find it in the Bharatiya Natya 
Shastra the ealier tradition was somehow lost and the number 
sixty-three was made up by an absurd ingenious method of 
calculation, as shewn in a preceding chapter. Nevertheless, 
we find a clear indication of that tradition in the aforesaid 
work in the rule that there could be only three kinds of Mandra 
in each Jati according to the three notes used as the Vadi, the 
Nyasa and the Apanyasa, which evidently represented the three 
Amsas. That one of the Amsas was used as the Nyasa is 
evident from the fact that in all the Jatis mentioned in the 
Natya Shastra except three, which were mistakenly given only 
one Amsa, the note used as the Nyasa was included in the list 
of Amsas. 

Only one of the three Amsas was used as “the Amsa^^ or 
Vadi in a particular piece of composition, as wc find in the 
passage : 

“That note which is the Amsa in a certain place (i.e. com¬ 
position) is the Vadi there". It is only this Amsa that is said 
to be “perceived very much [atyartham tipnlabhtfaie) in a 
oombination of many notes". This prominence was given in 
two ways ; first, by placing the note at the beginning of the com¬ 
position, when it was called Oraha (initial); and secondly, by 
bahuiva (largeness of number) or sanchara (repetition), when it 
was called ball (strong note). In modern Baga music also 
prominence is given to the Vadi in a quite similar way. The 
rule of placing the Vadi at the beginning is, however, not 
strictly followed. The word graha has, thus, lost its ancient 
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Bigaificance. The Vadi o£ a Rftga is the initial note of its 
concluding phrase. It may, therefore, be considered as the 
Graha of that phrase. There are many compositions in which 
this phrase is placed at the very beginning The Vadi of the 
Raga may be called the Graha of such compositions. 

The ancient tradition of the use of the three Ainsas as Vadi, 
Nyasa and ApanySsa was practically lost in the medieval period. 
The number (three) of the important functions of Amsas, how¬ 
ever, appears to have lingered in the memory of the medieval 
theorists. But, the use of Apaiiyasa having been forgotten, 
Graha was substituted for it and the three functions came to 
be called Ainsa, Gralia and Nyasa. At a later decadent stage 
only one note was made to perform all the throe functions. We 
thus find such expressions as “Sa-trika^^ or “Ma-traya‘^ which 
implied that Sa or Ma was to be used as Arnsa, Graha and 
Nyasa. The aesthetic significance of these functions of the 
Amsas was thus nearly lost. Ahobala, Hridaya Narayana and 
Somanatha are the only medieval theorists who mention 
different notes as Arnsa, Graha and Nyasa of some of their 
Ragas. Later South Indian theorists followed the usual 
medieval practice of having only one note for all the three 
functions. Modern North Indian theorists have made a depar¬ 
ture from the medieval practice and bavC; thus, shown a remark¬ 
ably keen sense of tonality by providing every Raga in their 
books with two central notes called Vudi and SamvadJ, prac¬ 
tically recognizing the bi-centric character of Scales. The 
most notable of these modern theorists are Vishnu Narayana 
Bhatkhandc and Kashinatha Apatulasi. The Samvadi note is 
found to be usually treated as the Nyasa by these theorists^. 

2. In the fourth volume of his “Hidusthani Sangita Paddhati” 
(in Marathi). Bhatkhande gives forty general rules which 
are to be observed in Hidusthani music (Ed. 1932. pp. 99/105). 
It is laid down in Rule 6 that the Scale-octave is to be divided 
into two over-lapping parts called Angas, the lower part from 
Sa to Pa being called Purvanga and the upper part from 
Ma to Sa being called Uttaranga. According to Rule 13 a 
Raga which has its Vadi in the Purvanga is to be called 
Purvanga-vadi Raga or .simply Purva Rnga and a Raga which 
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Arasas of Melas belonp:ing to Chromatic Scales and the 
Second, the Third, and the Fifth Secondary Scales can be 


has its Vadi in the Uttaranga is to be called UttarEnga- 
vEdi or Uttara liEga. Rule 11 lays down that a Piirva Raga 
is to be sung from 12 o^clck noon to 12 oVlock midnight, and 
Uttara Raga is to be sung from 1-! o*clock midnight to 12 
o^clock noon. According to Rule l<i the Samvadi is to be 
found in the Uttaraiiga if the Vadi is in the Purvauga and 
vive verm. Rule 23 laj's down that the same Thai (Mela) may 
be the basis of either a Piirva Eaga or an Uttara Rfiga, if the 
Vadi and the Samvadi interchange their functions. A(‘e,ording 
to Rule 31 the character of a Purva Raga is most clearly 
perceived in its ascent and that of an Uttara Raga in its 
descent. This fioirits to the fact that a Purva Raga is pre¬ 
dominantly ascending and an Uttara Raga predominantly 
descending in character. The phrase which concludes a Purva 
Raga must, therefore, be an ascending phrase. The Vadi of a 
Purva Raga, which occurs in the Purvauga is, consequently, 
the starting note or Graha of its concluding phrase and the 
Samvadi which occurs in the Uttarangais its final note or Nyasa. 
For similar reasons, the Graha and the Nyasa hold reverse 
positions in an Uttara Raga. These inferences regarding the 
functions of Vadi and Samvadi from the aforesaid rules are 
clear enough. But, Bhatkhande nowhere mentions these 
functions explicitly. Elsewhere in the same volume (pp. 509-511) 
the learned author speaks about the closing notes of improvised 
phrases (tanas) as temporary Vadi, and enjoins that in such 
cases the singer must ultimately bring the original Raga to the 
fore-front by concluding the last phrase with the proper Vadi 
of the Raga. Hero the author clearly gives the function of 
Nyasa to the Vadi. 

Kader Biiksh of Murshidabad enjoins in his book “Sangita 
Vikasha^^ (in Bengali, p. 13) that the aSuw or the concluding 
strong accent of a musical composition must be placed either 
on the Vadi or on the Samvadi. So, according to this author 
cither of these two notes may be used as the Nyasa. 

It thus appears that althoguli Vadi and Samvadi are almost 
universally recognized as the two central notes or Amsas of a 
Raga by modern theorists of northern India, there is no fixed 
rule about the use of these notes as either the Graha or the 
Nyasa. In actual practice, however, Samvadi is usually 
found to be used as the Nyasa. This is the proper practice, 
inasmuch as Vadi has been identified with Graha since ancient 

27 
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definitely ascertained from the structure of the Melas them¬ 
selves, as shown in the chapter on Melas. But, Amsas of 
Melas belonging to Primary Scales and the First and the 
Fourth Secondary Scales cannot be ascertained from the 
Melas themselves. For them we must either rely on books on 
musical theory or in doubtful cases find them out from authentic 
classical compositions. The concluding phrases of Ragas in 
these classical compositions will in most cases be found to be 
very helpful in finding out the Amsas. The two Amsas of a 
Baga are usually placed at the beginning and the end of its 
concluding phrase as the V adi and the Nyasa. 

The following hints will be found useful for ascertaining 
the Amsas : 

(a) The two notes of a Mela which are separated by 
a Tritone (three Tones) cannot be Amsas ; 

(b) The two Amsas must be related to each other either 
as Perfect Fourths (five Semitones) or as Perfect 
Fifths (seven Semitones); 

(c) In a hexatonic Rsga the note either at the lower or 
at the upper end of the open Third is one of the 
Amsas. In a pentatonic Rsga the two notes either 
at the lower or at the upper ends of the two open 
Thirds are the Amsas. 

If the Varjita Svaras are known, the xlinsas of most of 
hexatonic or pentatonic Primary Melas can be ascertained from 
Table III or IV and Table I or II, given below. 


times. Samvadi is, as already pointed out, an unhappy 
expression. “SmnavadP (i.e. co Vadi) which has been substi¬ 
tuted for it by some writers, is a more appropriate word, as 
it is usuallly also used as the Graha of the pemiitimatc phrase 
of a Raga. We prefer to call the starting note of this phrase 
**Apavadi^' on the analogy of its concluding note, which is 
called “Apanyasa^^ 
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4. VARJiTA SVARAS. 

That omission of certain notes from a Scale is not to be 
ascribed to any diiliculty in singiii*: small intervals, viz., the 
Semitones, as Prof. Helmholtz sijpi)osed, is shown by the 
facts that transilicnt Scales have been used along with the 
original full Scales since most ancient times in India and that 
there are transilient Scales other than those mentioned by 
Prof. Helmholtz in which the Semitones arc left in tact. Use 
of intervals even smaller than the ordinary Semitones, viz., the 
Small Semitones, consisting of only three Nonatones (the 
ordinary Semitone being of five Nonatones), came into vogue 
with the introduction of Chromatic Scales. It has been shown 
in the sixth chapter that notes are omitted from Scales for 
the purely esthetic purpose of having open Thirds either 
Major or Minor above or below the Tonics. There is, however, 
a scientific justification for the omission of notes which was 
never dreamt of by ancient theorists, who were guided solely 
by their almost infallible musical instinct. That justification 
is to be found in the necessity of avoiding false Thirds, which 
are inherent in the structure of Scales. It has been shewn that 
the two extreme notes of every Scale Hepted are related to 
each other as false Tliirds. One of these two notes must be 
omitted in every good melody in pursuance of the melodic rule 
that every third note must be consonant. Every Scale must, 
therefore, be used in one of the two po.ssible hexatouic forms, 
except the Third Modes, which can be used in full form, because 
the false i'hirds, being inverted in their positions in these 
Modes, are placed sixth from each other. The hexatouic 
Modes of Scales arc often mistaken as full on account of 
obliciue (vakra) use of the omitted note explained in a preceding 
chapter. A pentatonic form of a Mode is obtained by omitting 
the fourth or fifth note above the note omitted in a hexatonic 
form. There is no scientific necessity for omitting this note. 
The omission is made for the purely ajsthetic purpose of 
creating parallelism by having open Thirds above or below both 
the Tonics. Prof. Helmholtz speaks of only one kind of pen- 
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t itonic Modes, which have open Minor Thirds and have their 
Semitones obliterated. There is another class of pentatonic 
Modes, which have open Major Thirds and include both the 
Semitones. The Behaj^a is a notable instance in which 

this latter kind of pentatonic Mode is used. 

Thc^c hexatonic and pentatonic Modes belonj^ only to Simple 
Scales. Wii have shown, while dcalinji; with the early stages of 
Indian Music, that these ShaJava and Aiidiiva rririas of Mur- 
chhanas of the four ancient Primary Scales have been worked 
out in the Natya Sliastra with almost scientific ])rccision, the 
few mistakes beinj;; due either to want of scientific knowledge 
or ignorance of later scribes. 

Chromatic Modes are seldom used in transilient forms 
because a Chromatic Scale is in reality a combination of two 
transilieiit Scales. 


HOW TO ASCERTAIN ONE FEATURE 
FROM ANOTHER. 

(1). To ascertain Grama from Amsa ; The number of 
the Scale to which a Primary Mela belongs can be ascertained 
from its Lower and Upper Tonics. If these two Amsas of a Raga 
are known the number of the Primary Scale to which the Mela 
used in the Raga belongs can be ascertained from the table 
given below. The seven Primary Mclas arc given in the first 
column of the tabic and the corresponding Amsas are shown in 
the succeeding four columns. The Roman numerals : I, II, III 
and IV placed at the heads of these columns indicate the 
numbers of the first four Primary Seales. The Adhara and the 
Uttara Amsas arc placed first and second respectively in the 
table. They are given in Just Notation, so that the Modes 
which the Mclas represent can be written in Just Notation by 
correcting the Fifths and the Thirds above and below the 
Amsas. 
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TABLE I. 

Numbers of Primary Scales in relation to Amsas : 


Primary Melas 

Amsas 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

1 

Shuddha ... | 

1 

Sa, Pa 

1 

Pa, Rii 

Ra, Da 

Da, Ga 

No . 

Ma, 8m 

8a, Pa 

Pa, Ra 

Ra, Da 

No Go . 

NS, Ma 

Ma, Sa 

Sa, Pa 

Pa, Ra 

No Go Do 

Go. No 

Nb, Ma 

Ma, Sa 

Sa, Pa 

No Go DoRo ... 

Do, Go 

Go, No 

NS, Ma 

Ma, Sa 

NoGoDoRoPo 

Rb. Do 

Do, Go 

Go, No 

NS, Ma 

Mi . 

Pa, Ra 

Ra, Da 

1 

Da, Ga 

Ga, Na 


The Primary Fifth Scale has been omitted in the above 
table, because it is a tetrachordal Scale having three Amsas, and 
and so differs in character from the other Scales. 

(2). To ascertain Murchhana from Amsas: The number 
of the Murchhana of any Grama which a Mela represents can 
be ascertained from the Amsas, inasmuch as it has a fixed 
relationship with them. The following table will show these 
relationships : 

TABLE IL 


Numbers of Murchhanas in relation to Amsas : 


Murchhana 


Amsas 

First 

... 

Sa, Pa 

Second 

... 

Nb, Ma 

Third 

■ ... 

Da, Ga or Do, Go 

Fourth 

• • • 

Pa, Ra, 

Fifth 


Ma, Sa 

Sixth 

• w • 

Ga, Na or Go, No 

Seventh 

... 

Ra, Da or Eb, Do 
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These relationships hold good in the Modes of all Scales, 
Simple or Chromatic. There is, therefore, unity of Tonics in 
the Modes of the same number belonging to all the twenty 
Scales. Thus, the First Modes of all the twenty Scales have 
the same Tonies Sa. Pa ; the Second Modes the same Tonics NS, 
INfa and so on. In the Third, the Sixth and the Seventh Modes 
differences by a Semitone will be found in the Amsas. But, this 
is only apparent and is due to the necessity of having a Common 
Initial (Sa) for all the Modes. Unity of Tonics can be brought 
about in these cases also by sharpening or flattening all the 
notes by a Semitone according to necessity. The Initial (Sa) in 
such cases will also have to be sharpend or flattened by a 
Semitone as the case may be. 

(3). To ascertain Grama, Murchhana and Amsas from 
Varjita Svaras : Wc have seen that all Modes of Simple 
Scales except the Third Modes must be used in a transilient 
form, either hexatonic or pentatonic, and that hexatonic Modes 
are sometimes mistaken as full Modes owing to oblique use of 
the omitted note. Every authentic description of a Raga must, 
therefore, mention the note or notes omitted in it. The mention 
of these notes is most important in the description of a Raga, 
not only because the omission of these notes is essential for 
characterization of the Raga, but also because the three features 
Crania, Murchhana and Amsas of the;Raga can in most cases 
be ascertained from them. Two tables are given below for 
ascertaining the numbers of Gramas and Murchhanas of Ragas 
from the omitted notes. In Table III the numbers of Primary 
Scales and their Modes are shown in relation to the omitted 
notes of hexatonic Melas ; and in Table IV these numbers in 
relation to the omitted notes of pentatonic Melas are shown. 
The numbers of the Scales are given' in Roman numerals 
and those of the Modes in Arabic numerals. The omitted 
notes are shown without vowel-endings, as they can be either 
Shuddha or Vikrita according to the Melas to which they 
belong. 
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TABLE III. 

Numbers of Primary Scales and their Modes in relation 
to omitted notes of hexatonic Melas : 


■ ! 

Mela ; Omitted Note 




R 

G 

M 

p 

1> 

N 

1. 

Shuddha 

1, 1 

HI, 7 

^ r, 1 

HI. 7 

11,4 

IV, 3 

o 

No 

or 

IV, 3 
11,1 

IV, 7 

ii, 1 

IV, 7 

III, 4 

I, 5 

3. 

4. 

No Go 

No Go Do ■ 

111,1 
IV, 1 

I, 2 
H, 2 

HI, 1 
IV, 1 

or 

I, 5 
H, 5 
III, 5 

IV, 4 
1,6 

11,5 
III, 5 

5. 

No Go Do Ko 

I. 3 

HI, 2 

or 

I. fi 

II, 6 

IV. 5 

H,6 

IV, 5 


NoGoDoRoPo 

IT, 3 

1 

IV, 2 

111,6 

I, 7 

HI, 6 

or 
1.3 
H, 3 

7. 

Mi 

HI, .3 

or 

1. 7 
H, 7 

i 

IV, G 

H, 7 

IV, 6 

III, 3 





i 

i 


or 

1,4 



There are some hexatonic Melas which can be identified 
either with a Mode of the First or with that of the Fourth 
Primary Scale. They are as follows:— 

(a) The first Mela without R, the second Mela without P, 
the fourth without M, the fifth without N, the sixth 
without G, and the seventh without D can be identi¬ 
fied with Modes of cither the First or the Fourth 
Scales, because the omitted note in each of these 
Melas is the distinctive note of the two Scales, and 
may, therefore, diff'er by a comma. 

(b) The first and the second Melas without N, the second 
and tlie third without G, the third and the fourth 
without D, the fourth and the fifth without R, the 
fifth and the sixth without P, and the seventh and 
the first without M can be identified with a Mode of 
cither the First or the Fourth Scale, because the 
omitted note in each of these pairs of Melas may be 
either natural or flat or sharp. 




TABLE IV. 

Numbers of Primary Scales and their-Modes i 
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Go Do Ro Po ... ••• Iir,6 1,7 . 11,3 
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Of the pentatonic Melas the Shuddha Mela without M and 
N, the No-Mela without G and N, the No-Go-Mela without G 
and D, the No-Go-Do-Mela without R and D, and the No-Go- 
Do-Ro-Mela without R and P can be identified either with a 
Mode of the First or with a Mode of the Fourth Primary Scale, 
because the notes separated by a Tritone (three Tones) in the 
Modes of both of these Scales are omitted in one of their two 
pentatonic forms. In just intonation the two similar pentatonic 
forms of each of these Melas are distinj^uished from each other 
by means of their distinctive notes, which differ by a comma 
(Aniishruti). For example, in the Shuddha Mela the distinctive 
notes are Ra and Ra. 

It will be observed that the same pair of omitted notes in 
Table IV has been placed in two consecutive columns in inver¬ 
ted orders. For instance, the omitted pair RD of the first 
column has been written as DR in the second column. This has 
been done in order to indicate that the first note of these two 
pairs is the omitted note of the corresponding hexatonic form. 

The Amsas of a particular hexatonic or pentatonic Mela can 
bo ascertained from Table II, after the number of its Mode is 
ascertained from Table III or IV. 

5. NYASA. 

The word ‘Nyftsa^ which literally means ‘laying down^ is 
equivalent to the word ‘finaF, used in medieval ecclesiastical 
music of Europe. The earliest mention of the word is found, 
as stated elsewhere, in the NaradiyaShiksha. But, the word did 
not originally possess its modern lesthetic significance, as in the 
most ancient melodies a single note was used as the Nyasa, viz. 
Madhyama of Sama Vcdic sacredness. Subsequently, the note 
Panchama also came to be used as the Nyasa, as we find in 
the melodic compositions in two of the basic modes of the 
Kudimiyamalai rock-inscription. The concluding note was, 
thus, at first either the fourth or the fifth note of the Scale. 
At a later period all the notes of the gamut might be used as 
concluding notes in the Jatis. But, in their earliest stage, the 
concluding note was as a rule the initial note (Mandra) of each 
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of the seven Shiiddha Jatis which were called after the seven 
notes of the Scale. It was only when at a later staj^o of deve¬ 
lopment the initial note of a Vikrita JatJ might be any one of 
its three Amsas, that the modern significance of the Nyasa came 
to be attached to the concluding note in a limited sense. That 
word acquired its full significance by the introduction of the 
Murchhanas, in which the conclnding note might hold all possible 
posit ons in the Mode-octave, and thus produce different mental 
effects owing K) its different relationships with the Initial note. 
The difference in the mental effects produced by notes placed 
in different positions in the Scale, which was appreciated by 
ancient Indians and Greeks and which is in modern times 
utilized by Tonic-Solfaists of Europe in their method of teach¬ 
ing music, is of great aesthetic importance in the modern Raga 
art of India•^. The important fact about the mental effect of a 
note which seems to have often been lost sight of is that it is 
dependent not merely on the position of the note in the*Modc- 
octavc, but mainly on its position either in the ascending or in 
descending progression of a melodic composition. It makes 
a vast difference in the mental effect whether a note con¬ 
cludes an ascending or a descending section or phrase. 
The time-theory of Indian melody is based mainly on the 
ascending and the descending character of Ragas. 
They have been divided by Bhatkhande into Purva and 
Uttara Ragas. The Character of a Raga is determined by its 
concluding phrase, which is ascending in a Purva Raga and 
descending in an Uttara Raga. The Nyasa of the concluding 
phrase of a Purva Raga is in the Uttaranga or upper penta¬ 
chord and that of the concluding phrase of an Uttara Raga 
is in the Purvanga or lower pentachord. It thus appears that 
a Raga partakes of an ascending or a descending character 
according to the position of the Nyasa either in the 
Uttaranga or in the Purvanga. The mental effects produced 
by the two kinds of Ragas arc quite distinct from each other. 

3. Vide footnote in Chapter VII on Modes for ancient and 
modern views on these mental effects. 
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The aecending Ragas with their NySsas in the upper part of 
the Mode-octave create a despondent or pensive or mournful 
mood such as is produced by apprehended or actual separation 
from or loss of a coveted object. On the other hand, the 
descending Raojas with their NyUsas in the lower part of the 
Tvlode-octave produce a peaceful or ho])efnl or joyous mood 
such as is brought about by imminent or actual gain of a 
coveted object. These two kinds of mood of the mind are 
intimately connected with darkness and light or their approach. 
Purva (ascending) Ragas are associated with twi-light of 
evening and darkness of night; whereas, Uttara (descending) 
Ragas are associated with dawn and advancing or waning light 
of day. 

It would be clear from what has been stated above that a 
particular note of fixed pitch does not possess any inherent 
power of producing a mental effect. It is the relative position 
of the note in the Mode-octave which accounts for the effect. 
To produce the required effect the note must be preceded by 
some other note. The Nyasa produces its effect only when 
it is sounded after the Vsdi or Graha. Its position in the 
Mode-octave must also be brought clearly before the mind by 
actual reference to the note at one of the extreme ends of the 
Mode-octave. In other words, it is only in relation to the 
VadI and the Mode-Initial that the Nyasa acquires its signi¬ 
ficance and produces a mental effect. The cffcKJt of combina¬ 
tion of these three notes is of a rath ex general character, and 
may be common to more than one Rflga. The characteristic 
-flavour of a particular Raga is imparted to it mainly by its 
concluding phrase, which starts with the Vadi and closes with 
the Nyasa. The difference in the concluding phrases of 
different Ragas having the same notes as VadI and Nyasa, 
is brought about by the difference in the relative pitch and 
the disposition of the other notes of the phrase. 

In European music only the Adhara Amsa is considered 
to be fit for being used as the cadence or final note. In 
actual practice, however, both the Adhara and Uttara Amsas are 
invariably used as final notes jointly in the concluding chord, 
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as the “Tonic" and the “Dominant". This2 chord includes 
also the Mediant, which should, therefore, be also considered 
as a cadence note. We have seen that this note has four notes 
consonant to it like the aforesaid two Amsas in the Primary 
First and Fourth Scales and should be considered as the 
Madhya Amsa (Middle Tonic) of these two Scales. The use of 
this note in the final chord of European music is quite justified 
so far as that music is based on only these two Scales. 

In Indian music the Madhya Amsa is freely used as the 
NySsa of Bagas based on the hexatonic forms of Modes of 
the above-mentioned two Scales. In Modes of other Scales 
only the Adhara and the Uttara Amsas are mostly used as 
Nyftsa, though the use of the Madhya Swara as Nyftsa is not 
uncommon in Modes of Chromatic Scales. 

The Nyasa of a Raga composition is usually emphasized by 
a super-strong accent. It is called “Sam" in the rhythmical 
time-measures of Hindusthan} music.. Every time-measure 
(Tala) consists of several bars (padas), of which only one has a 
super-strong accent (Sam) on its starting note. A composition 
consists of several time-cycles (Aord^s ); and as each cycle has 
a Sam in it, there are as many Sams in a particular composition 
as there are time-cycles in it. But, it is only on one particular 
Sam that conclusion is made. Conclusion on any other Sam is 
not considered to be satisfactory. This points to the fact that 
this particular Sim is placed on the Nyasa note of the Baga. 
.Unfortunately, the word ‘Nyasa' has been abandoned by modern 
theorists and musicians and the misleading word “Sam" has 
been substituted for it, unconsciously ignoring the significance 
of the Nyasa. But, any intelligent observer will notice that it 
would be impossible to have the thrilling efiFect, which is so 
anxiously expected by Indian listeners of Baga music, 
unless the stroke of Dha on the accompanying drum is syn¬ 
chronous with a note which is capable of producing that effect. 
From the artistic point of view, there can be no divergence of 
practice in this respect between India and Europe where cadence 
is invariably made on the I'onic, which was called “Final" by 
medieval musicians. 
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The Nyasa is sometimes brought to prominence in Hindus- 
tharit music by means of what is called “Tehai^\ i.e., repetition 
of the concluding phrase three times. It often becomes diilicult 
for a listener to appreciate the effect of a Nyasa when a musical 
<‘omposition is repeated several times in quick succession. So, 
in a good composition the Nyasa should be fu’clonged through¬ 
out the pada (bar) next following the or there should 

be a short pause after it. 

6. APANYAS A, 

The feature of Ragas called Apniiydsa is closely related to 
the feature Nydf^a. TJiey have to perform the similar functions 
of concluding different parts of a melodic composition. These 
two words together with the two other words Yinydsa and 
Sannyiim are found in the definition of Amsa in the Natya 
8hastra. Tlie word '‘nyana^ which occurs in each of these four 
words shows that all of them were used as concluding iu>tes of 
four different sections of a Jati composition. One or other 
of the Anisas of a Jati were used as these concluding notes. 
A similar usage is also found in the Rsga system of the 
thirteenth century A. D. Sbanigadeva speaks of four sections 
of AJdpas of llagas of his time, which were called Swasthdnas, 
These four sections had for their concluding notes Slhdyl, 
.Dwyordka, Ardka-sihitay and Dwiguna, Of these Sthayi was 
the principal note, which was considered to be the seat of the 
Kaga, Dwyardha was the fourth above the latter note, Dwiguna 
was its octave, and Ardlia-stluta was the note situated between 
Dwyardha and Dwiguna i.e. to say, the sixth above the 
Sthayi^. If we take Sa to bo the Sthayi, the other three 

4, The four Swasthanos of Alripa are described by 
Sharngadeva in the following passages 

5)4?^ sstTSftRstT II 
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notes would be Ma, Dha and Sa^. Transposing these four 
notes to fourths below each, we get the notes Pai, Sa, Ga, and 
Pa. These correspond to Gi# C, E and G of European music, 
which constitute the tonic chord with the dominant placed 
an octave lower. It appears that the first section started 
with the Upper Tonic in the lower octave and ended with 
the Lower Tonic; the second section started with the 
latter note and ended with the Middle Tonic (Mediant), the 
third section started with the latter note and ended with 
the Upper Tonic, and the fourth section started with the 
latter note and ended with the same note in the lower 
octave. All Ragas, thus, had the Upper Tonic (dominant) as 
both its Graha and Nyasa. These rules enjoining the 
compulsory use of particular Amsas at the ends of particular 
sections of a Raga composition were evidently intended 
for effecting satisfactory co-ordination of those parts. 
These fixed rules had to be abandoned in the later 
stages of development of Ragas. The use of Amsas 
as the concluding notes of all sections of a musical com¬ 
position since the earliest period, however, points to the 
msthetic necessity of the use of Amsas for effecting co¬ 
ordination of parts. The ancient practice of dividing melodic 
compositions into four parts is still followed in the classical 
Dhrupad style of Hindusthani music. The four periods called 
Tooks of compositions of this style are called Slhayi or 
Astha>i, Antara, Sanchari and Abhoga. The word “Sthayi” was, 
as seen above, used in the time of Sharngadeva to indicate 
the principal note of the Raga and served as the concluding 
note of the fourth or last section. This word is, therefore, 

—8angita Ratnakara 

ChSiiana mentioned in these i)assages appears to mean not 
only starting with a note but also making it prominent by 
repitition as the Graha or V adi of a Swasthana. 
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equivalent to either the Vadi or the Samvadi of modern 
music used as the Nyasa. The word “Nyasa^^ was used by 
Sharngadeva in an abstract sense in the expression “Sthayi- 
nyasa”, which meant conclusion with the Sthayi. The fourth 
Swastbana of Sharngadeva, which ended with the Sthayi note, 
corresponds to the first Took of a Dhrupad composition which 
is called Sthayi or Asthayi. The modern usage is to begin and 
end with the Sthayi period, which concludes with the so-called 
Sam note i.e. to say the Nyasa. This final note may be any one 
of the three Amsas in modern music. Although satisfactory 
co-ordination of parts requires the use of the Amsas as the 
concluding notes of all the periods, there is no fixed rule about 
the use of particular Amsas for this purpose. In the ancient 
Jati system the concluding notes of only two sections were 
fixed by rules. These were the sections which concluded with 
the Nyasa and the Apanyasa. We accordingly find mention of 
particular notes to be used as Nyasa and Apanyasa in the 
description of every Jati. Response of these two sections with 
each other by means of their concluding notes Nyasa and 
Apanyasa appears to have been considered an essential feature 
of a Jati. In the final stage of development of Raga, this 
response by means of fixed concluding notes was found to be 
essential for the last two phrases which were characteristic of 
a Raga. The concluding note of the last Characteristic Phrase 
of a Raga has, therefore, been called by the name Nyasa and 
that of the penultimate Characteristic Phrase by the name 
Apanyasa. 

7. VISHISHTA TANAS. 

The last and the most important feature of a Raga is the 
combination of two phrases, which are placed at the end of 
every composition of the Raga and respond to each other by 
means of their concluding notes, the Nyasa and the Apanyasa. 
These phrases are of contrary motion. In other words, one 
of them is of ascending and the other of descenaing 
character. The peculiar structures of these phrases give 
to the Raga its characteristic flavour which distinguishes 
it from other Bagas. They have, therefore, been called 
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Vishishta TSnas or Characteristic Phrases. These Tclnas 
may be compared to the faces of human beings, which distin¬ 
guish them from each other. The marked individuality which 
these Tanas impart to Rflgas led certain theorists of medieval 
Hindusthani music to depict them as semi-divine personalities. 
In nortii India they are called pakad or catch phrases and in 
south India pidippu. The concluding phrase, has been called 
the NyS'sn Tana or Cadence Phrase, and the phrase preceding it 
the Updnta Tana or Penultimate Phrase. 

Melodic structure is based esscntiaily on “Perfect Phrases^' 
just as harmonic structure is based on “Cli;)rds^\ The scientific 
basis of these phrases and their use in the structure of Rflgas 
have, therefore, to be now dealt with. 

B. PERFECT PHRASE (PURNA TANA). 

A Pnrna Tana or Perfect Phrase is one which is self-con¬ 
tained, i.e., to say, complete in itself. It must be based on a 
small group of notes which is complete and perfect in the inter¬ 
relationship of the notes constituting it. Such a group of notes 
resembles in almost all respects a full Scale, of which it forms a 
part. Like a full Scale it consists of notes which are related to 
one or other of two central notes. In other words, it is a 
small bicentric Scale, which is distinguished from a full compo¬ 
site Scale by its unitary character and by the fixed positions of its 
central notes, which are always placed at its extreme ends. Such 
groups of notes have been called Unitary Scales in the chapters 
on the structure of Scales. It has been shown in these chapters 
that every Scale is formed by combination of two such Unitary 
Scales, which have the same central notes as the full composite 
Scale. It has also been shown that njost Scales contain one or 
more Unitary Scales other than the two which go to constitute 
them. A Perfect Phrase starts with the note at one extremity 
of a Unitary Scale and ends with the note at its other extre¬ 
mity, and expresses a complete melodic idea. It is independent 
of other phrases and possesses a distinctive individuality. 

(a). Unitary Scales ; These phrases are found on analysis 
to be based fundamentally on what have been called Dissonant 
or Melodic Triads. Each of these triads consists of three notes, 
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cl which two are dissonant to each other and consonant to the 
third. The “Related Dissonances^^ o£ these triads play a most 
important part in the melodic art. Melodic Triads may be con¬ 
sidered as Elementary Scales. A Unitary Scale is usually 
composed of two I^lementary Scales, one ascendinj^ and another 
desceiulin^;, other notes being added to fill up the gaps, if any, 
as in the cases of Pentachordal and Hexachordal Unitary 
Scales. For ex!imi)le, the Peiitat‘hordal Scale Sa Ra Oa Ma Pa 
is composed of the two Elementary Seales or Triads Sa Ma Pa 
and Pa Ra Sa, the note Ga being inserted to fill up the ga|) bet- 
w^een Ra and Ma. A Hexachordal Scale requires two interme¬ 
diate notes to fill uj) the gap between its two component Triads. 
Tetrachordal Scales do not contain any gaps to bo filled up. 
Trichordal Unitary Scales, which arc found in Chromatic Scales 
only, are of an elementary character and are either ascending or 
descending. Different Unitary Scales found in different 
composite Scales have been shown w’hilc dealing with the 
structure of those Scales. All these have been put together and 
arranged below for the sake of convenience with Sa as initial. 

Unitary Scales. 

Primary : 

Tetrachordal (1) Sa Ra Ga Ma 

(2) SaRaGoMa 

(3) Sa Rb Go Ma 

Pentachordal (4) Sa Ka Ga Ma Pa 
(5) Sa Ra Go Ma Pa 

Hexachordal (6) Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da 
(7) Sa Rb Go Ma Pa Do 

Secondary : 

Tetrachordal (8) Sa Rb Ga Ma 
Chromatic : 

Trichordal (9) Sa Go Ga (Ascending) 

(10) Sa Si Ga (Descending) 

Tetrachordal (11) Sa Go Ga Ma (Ascending) 

(12) Sa Rb R^ Ma (Descending) 

Pentachordal (13) Sa Go Ga Ma Pa (Ascending) 

(14) Sa Ra Go Ga Pa (Descending) 


28 
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Hexachordal (15) Sa Go Ga Ma Pa Do (Ascending) 

(16) Sa llo Go Mo Ma Do (Descending) 

(17) Sa Go Ga Ma Pa Da (Ascending) 

(18) Sa Ka Ga Ma Mi Da (Descending) 

(19) Sa Go Ga Ma Do Da (Ascending) 

(20) Sa Si Ga Ma Mi Da (Descending) 

The eight Simple Unitary Scales can be used both in 

ascent and in descent. 

These twenty Unitary Scales which start with Sa, the 
Common Initial of all Modes, take different forms if they 
start from other degrees of the Modes. A Trichorda 1 Scale 
may have altogether six forms, starting from one or other 
of the first six degrees of six different Modes. A Tetrachordal 
Scale may have five forms starting from one or other of the 
first five degrees of five different Modes. Similarly, a Perita- 
chordal and a Hexachordal Scale may have four and three 
forms respectively. Each of these forms of Unitary Scales 
may be used as the basis of a perfect melodic phrase. The 
Chromatic Scales have been chracterized as either ascending 
or descending because they can be used in their full forms only 
in ascent or in descent respectively. But, all Scales can be used 
both in ascent and in descent if certain notes are omitted. 
Without such possibility melodic progression would be 
impossible, as melody cannot proceed in one direction 
only. A Scale which is described as ascending or descending 
can be used in descent or ascent by judiciously omitting 
one or more of its notes. For example. Unitary Scale 
No. (17), which is ascending in character, can be used in descent 
by omitting Go. Thus, Da Pa Ma Ga Sa. 

Primary and Secondary Unitary Scales can be used either 
in ascent or in descent by omitting the next note adjacent to 
the starting note. For example, Unitary Scale No. (1) can be 
used in ascent by omitting Ra and in descent by omitting Ga ; 
thus, Sa Ga Ma and Ma Ra Sa. These Scales are, however, 
often used in their full forms. At first the note dissonant to 
the starting note is taken by guess from memory. The progre¬ 
ssion becomes easy when movement is made in the opposite 
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direction. For example, in the progression Sa Ka Ga Ma, the 
note Ka is at first taken from memory and so it is rather 
uncertain. No difliculty is, however, felt in the movement in 
the opposite direction Ma Ga Ra Sa, as the note Ga, which 
was taken correctly in relation to Sa in ascent, becomes in 
descent a determinate note and fixed in memory. The ascend¬ 
ing progression, if repeated, now becomes easy and smooth, as 
Ra also is now a determinate note and fixed in memory. 

(b). Rule of Melodic Progression : In framing phrases 
on Unitary Scales the rule of melodic progression referred to 
while dealing with transilient Scales must be observed. This 
rule with its two exceptions is stated below. 

Rule of Progression : In melodic progression every note 
must be consonant to the third note either above or below it. 

Exception No. 1 : The third of a note need not be con¬ 
sonant to it, if the note next following it is consonant to it and 
the note next prccednig it is consonant to its third note. 

For example, the progression Ga ^[a Da Na Sa^, found in 
Pifichya Vasanta, is allowable, though Na is dissonant to Ma, 
because the following note Da is consonant to it and Na is 
consonant to the preceding note Ga. 

Exception No. 2 : The third of a note need not be 
consonant to it, if the note and the two following notes are all 
consonant to a strong note next preceding it. 

This exception is found only in progressions of Chromatic 
Scales. For example, the progression Sa Oo Oa Ma is 
allowable, though Ma is dissonant to Go, because the three 
notes Go, Ga and Ma are all consonant to the strong starting 
note Sa. 

The above-mentioned rule of progression must be strictly 
followed in constructing phrases on the basis of Pentachordal 
Unitary Scales. These Scales include the false Thirds 
peculiar to Primary and Secondary Scales. It has been shown 
how transilient Scales are constructed with a view to avoid 
these dissonant Thirds. As these false Thirds are included in 
the pentachordal part of all Simple Scales, let us take Unitary 
Scale No. (4) by way of illustration in order to show the 
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application of the rale of progression. In this pentachord the 
interval Ra—Ma is a false Third. Breach of the rule of 
progression in it may be avoided in two ways ; first, by 
omitting one of the notes making the false Third ; and 
secondly, by omitting the intermediate note, i,e. to say, the 
Mediant. We thus get three transilient forms of the penta¬ 
chord for framing phrases :— 

(a) SaxGa Ma Pa 

(b) SaKaGaxPa 

(c) SaRaxMaPa 

The first form is used in ascent and the second in descent. 
These arc the two forms of the pentachord which are usually 
brought to use. In the third form, which is less usual, the 
false Third is made a single dissonant interval and Ma and 
Pa are made consonant third notes of Sa and Ra respectively. 
Unitary Scale No. (5) will, similarly, have three forms, the 
third form being identical with that of Unitary Scale No. (4). 

Unitary Scales other than Hexachordal can be extended 

either way by one to three notes in order to form melodic 

phrases. In doing so care must be taken to always begin and 

end with the Tonics of the Scales, i,e, to say, their extreme 

notes. Thus, the Trichordal Scale Sa Go Ga may have the 

extended form Nai Sa (io Ga Ma, which must be used as 
* - * * 

Sa (Nai Sa) Go (Ga Ma) Ga. The phrase may be extended 
further upwards to Pa and Da, or downwards to Dai and Pai, 
which are consonant to Sa and Ga. Similarly, a tetrachord 
may sometimes be extended by one or two notes and a penta¬ 
chord by one note either way. 

The peculiar flavour of a melodic phrase depends mainly 
on the strength (hala) of particular notos. The first and the last 
two notes must be made strong as a general rule. 

C. CADENCE PHRASE 
(NYASA TANA). 

(a). Rules of cadence: A Nyasa Tana or Cadence 
Phrase must be a Puma Tana or Perfect Phrase. But, every 
Puma Tana of a Scale can not be used as a Nyasa Tana. 
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In order to have a Nyasa Tana the following two rules must 
be observed ;— 

First Rule of Cadence : The starting and the concluding 
notes of a Nyasa Tana must be Amsas of the Scale to which 
the phrase belongs. 

Second Rule of Cadence : The TJpanta Svara or Penul¬ 
timate Note of a Nyasa Tana must be s(?parated from the 
Nyasa Svara by the dissonant interval of either a Tone or a 
Semitone and must be consonant to the starting note. 

(b) . Melodic and Harmonic Cadence : It is evident 
from the first rule that the Cadence Phrase which is the 
principal Characteristic Phrase of a Kagn, fixes the tonality of 
the Scale on which the Tlaga is based inasmuch as the correct 
positions of all the notes of the Scale must be ascertained from 
their relationship of consonance to either of the two Amsas, 
which start and conclude the Cadence Phrase. In this respect 
the melodic Cadence Phrase is analogous to the last two 
chords of a European harmonic composition. On ultimate 
analysis a Harmonic Cadence will be found to be a compressed 
form of a Melodic Cadence. The second rule of cadence lays 
down that the last two notes of a Cadence Phrase must be 
separated by a small dissonant interval. The Upanta Svara 
is analogous to the ‘‘Leading Note/' of European harmonic 
music. I’his note forms part of the penultimate chord of 
harmonic music, which has the Dominant (Upper Tonic) as its 
root. As it is dissonant to the Tonic (Lower Tonic) it must 
be related to the Dominant. A Harmonic Cadence is essen¬ 
tially melodic in character inasmuch as the leading note, 
which is indispensable for a cadence, can never be placed in 
the final Tonic chord. The only difference between the two 
forms of cadence is that in melody all the three notes consti¬ 
tuting a cadence are sounded one after another, while in 
harmony the first two notes are sounded together. 

(c) - Four Kinds of Melodic Cadence : Trichordal, 
Tetrachordal, Pentachordal and Hexachordal : The three 
notes essential for a Melodic Cadence constitute what has been 
called a “Melodic Triad''. These triads consist of two notes 
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dissonant to each other and related through a common 
consonant note. The Related Dissonances play a most important 
part in melodic music. There are four Rivaled Dissonances, vi/, 
Major Toii(3 («), Minor Tone Minor Semitone (|§) and 

Small Semitone (IJ). Idiese give rise to fourteen Melodic 
Triads, of which seven are ascending and seven descending. 
Four kinds of melodic phrases can be based on these Triads, 
viz., trichordal, tetrachordal, pentachordal and hexachordal. 
There can, therefore, be four kinds of Melodic Cadence, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the concluding phrase. Trichordal Cadences 
are usually found in Ragas based on Chromatic Scales. Only 
one kind of Cadence, the Ascending Tetrachordal, is used in 
modern harmonic music of Europe. It is identical in its struc¬ 
ture with the Melodic Cadence Pa Na Sa' (G B CV), which is 
represented by the two concluding chords. Descending Tetra¬ 
chordal and Pentachordal Cadences were used in the polyphonic 
music of medieval Europe based on the Ecclesiastical Modes, 
which ha%^e been a))andoncd in modern music."' The exclusive 


f)- In modern harmonic music of Europe cadence is always 
of an ascending character. But, in the pob’phonic music of 
medieval Europe cadence was always descending. This diil'er- 
cnce of custom is accountable to introduction of the doubtful 
theory of Fundamental Bass in modern music. As a conse¬ 
quence of this theory the melody has to be placed in the upper¬ 
most or soprano part and the cadence has to be made ascending 
in modern music. In polyphonic music the principal melody 
called canto fermo^ which was based on one of the Ecclesiastical 
Modes might be placed in the lowest or any other part, and the 
cadence was always descending in character. Further, cadence 
was in some Modes pentachordal and in others tetrachordal. 
The forms of Clausula Vera or perfect cadence were determined 
by the following three rules : . 

(1) The canto fermo must descend one degree upon the 
Final of the Ecclesiastical Mode ; 

(2) In the penultimate chord the coyiio fermo must form 
with the counterpoint either a Major Sixth destined to pass into 
an octave, or a Minor Third to be followed by unison ; and 

(3) One part only must proceed to the Final by a Semitone. 

According to these rules the Clausula Vera of a composi¬ 
tion in the Thirteenth or Ionic Mode, corresponding to the 
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use of a single form of perfect cadence in modern Jiannonic 
music of Europe cannot ho justified by aiiy scientific or iesthetic 
principle and is quite incompatible with the Rfiga system of 
JMhi, which has for its main basis a variety of cadence forms. 

tnoch*rn Major Scale, might take two ditterent forms as given 
below ; 

(1) Counterpoint — (J B C' 

Canto Fermo — G 

(2) Canto Fermo — G I^C 
Counterpoint — GiBiC 

In the first form the Canto P^errno is placed below the 
counterpoint and their penultimate notes D and B make a 
Major Sixth, passing into the octave C~C^ In the second 
form the Canto Fermo is placed above the counterpoint and 
their penultimate notes D and Bi make a Minor Third followed 
by the unison C—C. In both the forms the Canto Fermo 
descends to the Final by a tone, which is shown by a slur 
below the intcrv^al ; and the counterpoint ascends to its Final 
by a Semitone, which is shown by a slur above the interval. 
It thus appears that in polyphonic music cadence in the Ionic 
Mode was descending in character, whereas cadence in the 
corresponding modern Major Scale is ascending. Further, the 
penultimate or “leading^ note in the foimcr was separated 
from the Final by a Tone, whereas in the latter they are 
separated by a Semitone. 

The Dominant (G) has been shown as the Starting note 
in the cadence given above. In polyphonic music it was not 
placed, as a rule, in the penultimate chord only, as it is done 
in modern harmonic music. It wuis, however, usually given 
much prominence by su«;taining it throughout one of the 
parts. 

The relationship of the penultimate note and the Final with 
the Dominant was consequently clearly perceived. 

The contrast between the medieval and modern perfect 
cadences in the Tonic Mode and the Major Scale may be shown 
thus :— 

Medieval Cadence — GDC 

Modern Cadence — G B^C^ 

The former is pentachordal, the latter tetrachordal ; the 
former is descending, the latter ascending ; the leading note is 
separated from the Final in the former by a Tone, they are 
separated by a Semitone in the latter. It will be noticed that 
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(d). Direct and Oblique Cadence : Cadence Phrases 
may be either Direct ( Sarala ) or oblique ( Vakra ), In Direct 
Cadence the progression is in only one direction either ascending 
or descending. In Oblique Cadence the progression is 
partly ascending and partly descending. In an Oblique Ascend¬ 
ing Cadence the Upanta Svara is placed above the Nyasa, so 
that after proceeding upwards from the Vadi to the Upanta 
Svara we have to turn back downwards in order to take 
the Nyasa. Thus, the Direct Ascending Cadence* Sa Ma Pa 
would take the form Sa Pa Ma in the Oblique Ascending 
Cadence. In the Direct Cadence the Amsas are Sa and Pa, 
found in the Pirt iModes of Scales ; and in the Oblique Cadeiua^ 
the Amsas are Sa and Ma, found in the Fifth Modes of Scales, 
In the former the Nyasa is, therefore^ Pa and in the latter it is 
Ma. Contrariwise, in an Oblique Descending Cadence the 
Upanta Svara is placed below the Nyasa. Thus ; in the Direct 
Cadence Pa Ea Sa the Amsas are Pa and Sa ( as in the First 
Modes ) and the Upanta Svara is Ra, and in the Oblique 
Candence Pa Sa Ra the Amsas are Pa andRa { as in the Fourth 
Modes ) and the Upanta Svara is Sa. In both the above 
Direct Cadences the phrases are pentachordal and in the two 

the modern cadence is identical with that found in the counter¬ 
point of medieval music. 

The form of cadence in the Fourth or Hypophrygian Mode 
of medieval music was different from that the Ionic Mode. The 
Clausula Vera rmiy be showiiJ.hus :— 

Canto Fermo — A F U 
Counterpoint — A] DE 

The cadence as seen in the Canto Fermo was tetrachordal 
and descending ; and th (3 penultimate note was separated from 
the Final by a Semitone, as in modern cadences. 

It would thus be seen that the perfect cadence of medieval 
music was always descending in character, that it might be 
either pentachordal or tetrachordal ; and that the leading note 
in it might be separated from the Final either by a Tone or a 
Semitone. (Vide Grovers ‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians^', 
Vol. III. pp. 330 333). 

The above facts would goto show that the fixed rule 
of ascending tetracherdal cadence in the harmonic music of 
modern Europe has no historic sanction. 
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Oblique Cadences the phrases are based on Tetrachordal Scales 
extended by one note either above or below the tetrachord. A 
Pentachordal Cadence can be made oblique by making the 
Alinor or the Major Sixth either above or below the Vridi the 
Upanta Svara. Thus : Sa Do Pa, Sa Da Pn, Sa^ Ga Ma, Sa' 
Go Ma. A Minor Hexacbordal Cadence used in Chromatic 
Modes enn be made oblique by making the Ma jor Sixth above 
or below the Vadi the [Tpanta Svara. Thus : Sa Da Do Sa^ Go 
Ga. A Trichordal Cadence can be made obliciue by making 
the Fourth either above or below the Vfidi the Upunta SvMra 
Thus : Sa Ma Ga, Sa^ Pa Do. 

(e). Norms of Cadence (Nyasa Nidarsha), twenty- 
eight : 

The different Norms of Cadence are given below : 

Norms of Cadence with Sa or Sa' as Vfidi 


Trichordal, 

Ascending* 

( Direct 
) Oblique | 

Sa 

Sa 

Si) 

Go 

Ma 

Ma 

Ga 

Ga ••• 

Go 

••• (\) 

- (2) 

••• (3) 


( ( 

8n 

Ga 

Go 

••• (4) 


( Direct 

Sa’ 

Da 

Do 

- (o) 

Descending ; 

1 Oblique | 

1 Sa' 
Si,i 

P,r 

Pn 

Do ••• 
Da ••• 

- (fi) 
••• (7) 


' Sa' 

T)o 

Da ■■ 

(S) 

Tetrachordal, 


r Sa 

Go 

Ma ••• 

- ff)) 

Ascending : 

j ’ 

[ Sa 

Ga 

Mil 

••• flO) 

1 Oblique 

Sa 

Pn 

Ma ••• 

••• 111) 



r Sa' 

Da 

Pa 

••• (12) 

Descending : 

) uirccc s 

) 

1 Pa' 

Do 

Pa 

■■ (13) 

( Oblique 

Sa' 

Ma 

Pit ••• 

••• (14) 

Pentachordal, 

( Direct 

Sa 

Mn 

Pa 

••• (15) 

Ascending ; 

1 Oblique | 

■ Sa 
. Sa 

Dn 

Da 

Pa ••• 
Pa ••• 

(1(5) 

• (17) 


f Direct 

Sa' 

Pn 

Ma ••• 

(18) 

Descending : 

1 Oblique j 

r Sa' 

1 Sa' 

Ga 

Go 

Ma • 
Ma 

- (P.) 

- (20) 

Hexachordal 

1 Direct 
) 

{ Sa 
{ Sa 

Fa 

Pa 

Do •• 
Da 

•••• (21) 
••• (22) 

Ascending : 

I Sa 

Do 

Da 

- (2:i) 


1 Oblique 
( 

Sa 

Da 

Do 

(24) 


( Sa' 

Ma 

Ga - 

••• (251 

Descending ; 

) Direct 

Sa' 

Ma 

Go 

■••• (26) 

( Sa' 

Ga 

Go •• 

■••• (27) 


1 Oblique 

Sa' 

Go 

Ga - 

•••• (28) 
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The first and the third notes in each of these Ciidenoe- 
Norms 'are the Vfidi and the Nyasa respectively and the 
italicized second note is the Upanta Swara. 

(f) . Different forms of a Cadencc-Norm : A Trichor- 
d il, a Tetraehordil, a Pontachrodal and a llcxachordal Cadence- 
Nunn may be situated in six, five, four and three positions 
respectively in the Mode-octaves, and thus undergo the same 
numbers of transformations. The total numbers of these 
Cadence-Norms are, therefore, forty-eight (SxG), thirty (fix 5). 
twenty-four (6 x 4) and twenty-four (8 x 3) respectively. There 
may, thus, be altogether one hundred and twenty-six possible 
Cadence-Norms. The difl erent positions of ascending Cadence- 
Norms in Mode-octaves arc to be counted upwards from Sa of 
the mid-ociave and those of descending Norms are to be 
counted downwards from Sa^ of the upper octave. The forms 
which these Norms take in these positions are to be numbered 
(a), (b), (d, (d), (e) or (f) in the ascending or descending order 
as the case may be. For example, the descending Norm Pa Ra 
Sa, on which the R?lga Tana of Asavari is based, is to be 
numbered 18 (d>, the fourth position in descent of Norm No. 
18 (Sa^ Pa Ma) counted downwards from Sa^ The three 
notes constituting a Cadence-Norm arc essential for a 
Cadence Phrase. Other notes consonant to either the Vadi 
or the Nyasa can be added to the three essential notes in order 
to construct various perfect Cadence Phrases. Innumerable 
Cadence Phrases can thus be constructed from different Modes 
of different Scales These can be used as the concluding 
Characteristic Phrases which distinguish different Ragas from 
one another. 

(g) . Minor Third in cadence : The Upanta Svara and . 
the Nyasa of the eight Cadence-Norms Nos. (3), (6), (7), (10), 
(15), (18), (20) and (24) are separated by a Minor Tone. This 
interval occurs between the Minor Third and the Fourth and 
also between the Fifth and the Major Sixth, either above or 
below the Vadi. The Major Third and the Minor Sixth of the 
Vadiare situated within these Minor Tone intervals. The 
Minor Third and the Fifth, therefore, naturally lead to the 
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Major Third and the Minor Sixth of the Vadi. Some diflicnlty 
is, consequently, felt in passing from the Minor Third and the 
Fifth dircotiy to tiie Fourth and the Major Sixth respectivc^ly, 
skijqung ov(t the Major Third and the Minor Sixth, In 
Chromatic Scales th(* Minor 1 one is obliterated by actually 
putting the intermediate notes as substantive notes of the 
Scales, and thus using both the Thirds or both the Sixths one 
after another in the same progression. In modern harmonic 
music of Europe the Minor Tone is totally avoided in cadences. 
The Third above the Dominant must, as a rule, be a Major 
Third in a Harmonic Cadence, which is invariably ascending 
and tetrachordal. This rule has led to the elimination of all 
E(‘.cleBiastical Modes which have a Minor Third above the 
Dominant, the Minor Third in these Scales being sharpened 
to a Major Third^^ Ihit, there is neither any scientihe nor 

0. The decay of the medieval modal system is attributable 
mainly to two factors : the theory of Fundamental Bass and 
the supposed unfitness of the Minor Third above the Domina¬ 
nt to servo as a leading note to the Tonic. ^ According to tlie 
aforesaid theory the Dominant in tlie penultimate chord must 
be placed in the bass ])art. The cadence must consequently be 
of an ascending character and the melody must be placed 
in the soprano part and conclude with the Tonic. The second 
factor necessitated that the seventh note of a Scale must be a 
Major Third above the Fifth (Dominantb Consequently, in 
those Modes, which had a Minor Third above the Dominant, 
it had to be sharpened by a Semitone. The character of these 
Scales wore thus completely changed. The four Ecclesiactical 
Modes which correspond with the first four Primary Scales 
are; the Ionic (C — CM» the Mixolydian (G—GM the Dorian 
(D-DM* and the Aeolian (A — A^). The Ionic Mode has sur¬ 
vived as the modern Maior Scale. The seventh notes of the 
other three Modes are Minor Thirds above their Dominants. 
By sharpening this note by a Semitone the Mixol\dian Mode 
became converted into the Ionic Mode i.e., to say the Major 
Scale ; the Dorian Mode was converted into the Secondary 
First Scale and the Aeolian Mode became the Secondaiy 
Second Scale. These Secondary Scales had no place in the 
medieval modal system, which was thus practically lost to 
modern European music. 

Rev. W. H. Frerc in his article on “Modes, the Ecclesias- 
ticaVMn Grove's “Dictionary of Music and Muscians'’(Vol. 
Ill, p. 223) rightly deplores the loss of many beautiful melodies 
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any aesthetic reason, except the difficulty mentioned above, why 
the aforesaid cadences with the Minor Third cannot be used 
in melody by musical experts. 

D. PENULTIMATE PHRASE 
( UPANTA TANA ). 

(a). Conclusive and inclusive Cadence : The distinc¬ 
tion between the two Characteristic Phrases of a Rfliza, Nyfisa 
Tflna and Upilnta I'ana, is based on conclnsiveness and inchi- 
sivenoss of their characters. A phrase which -is conclusive is 
used as a Nyasa Tana : while a phrase, which leaves an expec¬ 
tation for another phrase to follow it, is used as an Upanta 
Tana. These characters of phrases an? determined by the 
Thirds above or below their starting notes. The difficulty in 
the use of Minor Thirds referred to above has given rise to 
the distinction of Scales as ascending and descending. Owing 
to this difficulty only those Scales which have Major Thirds 
above their Tonics are considered as ascending; andi conversely, 
only those Scalis which have Major Thirds below their Tonics 
are considered as descending. These characters are also attri¬ 
buted to the Unitary sScales which constitute a full composite 
Scale and to the phrases which are based on them. The Thirds 
above or below their starting notes determine these characters. 
Melodic progression would, however, be impossible if these 
[)hrase3 had to bo used either in ascent of in descent exclusively. 

of the medieval period brought about by the inroad of the 
harmonic system. Here is what he says in the article : 

“The period of the rise of harmony is thus the period of the 
decay of the old tonality and the modal system. The ancient 
Modes gradually disappeared until only the Major and Minor 
Modes remain. A good deal of richness in jnclodic beauty was 
sacrificed in the process, and modern melody even with all its 
chromatic freedom, has not such a wide range of variety ns the 
old modal system afforded. No one will doubt that the gains 
in harmony more than compensated the losses in melody, diit it 
must he emphasised that all was not clear <jaih/^ 

The italics are ours. The above remarks should serve as a 
warning to those who are over-zealous to have Indian melody 
harmonized. 
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In practice they are used both-ways indiscriminately. The 
only effect of these characters is that ascending and descending 
|)hrases are deemed conclusive in ascent and descent and 
inconclusive in descent and ascent. It follows from what has 
been stated above that a phrase which has a Minor Third above 
or below its starting note is to be considered inconclusive when 
used in ascent or in descent respectively. Such phrases as 
these are almost invariably used as Upriuta Tanas of Rfigas. 

(b). Inconclusive cadence how made conclusive : An 
inconclusive phrase can, however, be made conclusive and used 
as a Nyasa Tana by putting its Minor Third in the background 
by oblique use, and bringing the Fourth in it into prominence 
by an open interval. In a tetrachordal i)hrase the Minor Third 
above or below its starting note, which is the penultimate note 
of the phrase, is used obliquely with the Nvri>ii note, thus 
making the Fourth above or below the starting note prominent 
by an open interval. For example, in the ascending tetrachordal 
Nyfisa Tana of Rjlga Mfilkaush Ra Pa M'X Pn, the penultimate 
note Mu, which is Minor Third above the starting note Ra, is 
used obliquely with the Nyasa note Pa, making the interval of 
Fourth above the starting note (Ra-l'a) open. In a pentachor- 
dal phrase the Minor Third above or below its starting note is 
used obliquely with either that note or the fourth note above 
or below it, making an open interval of P'ourth above or below 
it. P'or example, in the descending pentachordal Nyasa Tana 
of Raga Bibhash Pa Oa Pc Tiisx 8a, the Minor Third Ga below 
the starting note Pa, is used obliquely with it, making the inter¬ 
val of Fourth below it (Pa-Ra) open ; and in the ascending 
pentachordal Nyasa Tana of Prathama Bhimpalashi Ra Sa 
Pa Ma Pa Da the Minor Third Ma‘above the starting note 
Ra is taken obliquely with the fourth note above it Pa, making 
the interval of Fourth between them (R^-Pa) open. One of 
the two Major Third intervals of a hexachordal phrase is kept 
open in order to make it conclusive. For example, in the 
ascending hexachordal Nyasa Tana of Raga Khambaj Ga Ma 
Pa Na Sa, the interval of Major Third between Pa and Na is 
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kept open, overshadowing the effect of the Minor Third Pa 
above the starting note Ga. 

A liexachordal phrase with an open Major Third may be 
used with conclusive eifect both in ascent and in descent. The 
ascending or the descending character of a Raga becomes 
doubtful, if such a phrase is used either in ascent or in descent 
as the final Characteristic Phrase. 

All chromatic phrases are conclusive, as their starting notes 
have invariably Major Thirds above or below them after the 
Minor Thirds. 

E. AUXILIARY AND COMPLEMENTARY PHRASES 
(SADHAKA AND PURAKA TANAS). 

Though the combination of the two co-ordinated Characteris¬ 
tic Phrases is the principal feature of a Itaga that alone does not 
give a complete idea of it. The Vishishta Tanas must be supple¬ 
mented by a number of other Tanas in order to have the full 
picture of the Ilaga. These may be called Sadhaka Tanas or 
Auxiliary Phrases. They are ancillary to the two main phrases 
and must be so constructed as to form a suitable background 
for them. There is much scope for the formation of Sadhaka 
Tanas. They need not be Perfect Phrases provided the rules 
regarding the features of the Raga are faithfully followed. 
Particularly, the ruhs regarding Grama, Murchhana and Varjita 
Svaras must never be violated. 

Sadhaka Tanas must not be of so prominent and distinctive 
character as might over-ride the effect of the Vishishta Tanas. 
They should be conducive to that eff*ect and should preferably 
be similar or parallel to these phrases. 

In all Ragas there are two to four Sadhaka Tanas of definite 
structure, which are conftned within the Mode-octaves in which 
they are sung and are considered essential for giving them full 
expression. These Tanas must be co-ordinated with the 
Vishishta Tanas in order to complete the individual character 
of the Raga. They have, therefore, been called Puraka Tanas 
or Complementary Phrases. 

Care should be taken that a Sadhaka Tana of a Raga does 
not partake of the character of a Vishishta Tana of another 
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Rrifjja. Combination of Vishishta Tanas of two or more Ragas 
gives rise to hybrid melodies, which do not deserve the name 
of Raga. The “Mishra Raga^^ (mixed Raga) used by some 
writers, is a misnomer. Such Rfigas, if any, contradict the 
fundamental ])rincii)lcs of the structure of Ragas. A Raga- 
mala (garland of Ragas), which is a combination of the Charac¬ 
teristic Phrases of several Rfigas is only an object of curiosity 
and does not possess much artistic value, inasmuch as none of 
the Ragas in it can be presented in its complete form. 

Musicians in their eagerness to create variety are apt to 
improvise Tanas, which obliterate the impression of the original 
Rriga or even sometimes create the impression of a different 
Eriga. They subsequently return to the original Raga and con¬ 
clude with it. These two imocesses Rhatkhaiide calls “Tirob- 
havii^^ (disappearance) and “Avirbhri\\V^ (appearance). Improvi¬ 
sation of phrases unconnectid with the Rnga, which maybe 
called Avantara Tanas or extraneous phrases, may be and is 
often made by expert musicians with good effect ; but excursion 
to a different Raga cannot be artistically justified. 

F. PERIODS. 

Melodic compositions on Ragas usually consist of two or 
more periods. One of these periods is reserved for expressing 
the character of the Raga and presenting a complete picture of 
it. This period is called Asthayi in Hindusthani music and 
Fallal^ in south Indian music. The other periods are intended 
for presenting combinations of various ancillary phrases which 
partake of notes in the octave above or below the Mode-octave 
in which the main theme of the .Vsthayi period of the Raga is 
sung. The human voice register gcnenilly encompasses about two 
octaves. The main theme of a Raga must, however, be confined 
within a single octave. The natural inclination of a musician 
is for extending the melody by three or four notes above and 
below the mid-octave in which the main theme is sung. The 
higher notes of the voice-register are especially valued. This 
tendency has given rise to different periods, in which the 
melody is extended to notes above and below the mid-octave. 
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Dhnipad, the highest class of classical Hindusthaiii music, 
contains four periods. Of those the period called Asthayi shows 
the main theme of the Rapja, Antara extends to notes in the 
upper octave, and Sanchan extends to notes in the lower 
octave. The fourth period Abho;^a is only a variant of the 
Aiitara period. The liirhtor classes Kheyfil, Ta}>pa and 
Thumri contain only the two periods, Asthayi and AntaiTi. 
The usual ranj^c of the Antara is an octave above one of the 
notes in the mid part of the Asthayi-octave and that of the 
Saiichan is an octave below that note. The starting note of 
the Antara or the Sanchari should be any one of the notes Ma, 
Pa, Ga, Go, Da and Do. Difficulty is sometimes felt in ascer¬ 
taining this starting note. The golden rule for ascertaining 
this note is to find out that Arnsa of the Mode which is 
coincident with one of the above-mentioned six notes con¬ 
sonant to the Mode-Initial Sa. This would differ in different 
Modes. In the First and the Fourth Modes it would be Pa. 
in the Stcond and the Fifth Modes it would be Ma, in the 
Sixth Mode it would be Ga or Go, in the Third Mode it would 
be Ga or Go or Da or Do, and in the Seventh Mode it would 
bo Da or Do. 

G. MODULATIONS. 

Modulation is effected in European music by what is called 
change of Key. The Dominant (Uttara Amsa) of one Key is 
converted into the Tonic (Adhara Amsa) of another by 
sharpening its fourth degree by a Semitone. A different note 
becomes the Dominant of the new Key. Such modulation is 
not allowable in Raga music. First, because change of Key 
alters one of the two Amsas ; and secondly, because a note 
other than the new chromatic note undergoes change by a 
comma^. Such unperceived change produces ambiguity in the 

7. The changes may be shown thus, taking Sa and Pa 
to stand for C and G : 

* * 

Key C major —Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa’ 

Key O major —Pa Dil Na Sa’ Ra’ Ga’ Mi’ Pa’. 
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tonality of both the original and the new Key and creates 
false consoiiaces, which are incompatible with mn=ic in just 
intonation. 

Two kinds of modulation are allowable in Raga music, in 
both of which two of the Amsas of the original Scale remain un¬ 
altered. One of these is elfected by starting from a note other 
than the original Mode-Initial, as in the case of a period other 
than the Asthayi. In this inodnlation no chromatic alteration of 
any note is made, but a Mode-octave different from the original 
Mode-octave is taken as the basis of composition. This may 
be called “External Modulation.” 

In the other kind, which may be called “Internal Modula¬ 
tion”, the original Mode-octave is not altered, but one of the 
notes undergoes chromatic alteration by a Semitone. It has 
been termed “Conversion” in some preceding chapters. 
Conversion is made frequently in Primary and Secondary 
Scales, but seldom in Chromatic Scales. We have seen in 
the chapters on Scales that Primary and Secondary Scales 
can be converted into one another by means of a single chromatic 
note either sharp or flat. The rtrst four Primary Scales 
liave been so arranged and numbered that every one of them 
can be converted into the Scale next following it by a fiat 
note and into the Scale next preceding it by a sharp note. In 
almost all these conversions the Adhara and the Uttara 
Amsas both remain unaltered. The conversions of the First 
and the Fourth Primary Scales into one another have the 

The note Da is imperceptibly sharpened by a comma 
besides Ma which is perceptibly sharpened by a Semitone. 

The correct new Key in just intonation would be E Minor. 
Thus :— 

Key E Minor— Ga Mi Pa Da Na Sa^ Ra^ Ga^ 

This change of Key is what we have called conversion of 
Primary First Scale to Primary Fourth Scale by a single sharp 
note. In it the Tonic is Ga and the Dominant is Na, which 
arc both difl erent from those of the original Key. Ga, which 
was the Madhya Amsa of the original Key becomes the Adhara 
Amsa of the new Key ; and Ri which was Uttara Amsa of 
the original Key becomes Madhya Amsa of the New Key. 

29 
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exceptional feature that in them both the aforesaid Amsas 
cease to function as such and give place to two other notes.® 
The other Scales into which a certain Scale can be converted 
and the converting notes have been shown in the Mode 
Tables. The converting notes of diflereiit Modes of the same 
Scale must necessarily be different. 

When a flat chromatic note is used together with the 
original note, it must be used only in descent, the latter note 
being used in ascent. Conversely, a sharp chromatic note 
must be used only in ascent. This is analogous to the Antara 
note of the ancient Indian music, which was also always used 
in ascent. 


8. Vide last preceding foot-note (no. 7) 



CHAPTER XIV. 


DETERMINATION OF CHARACTER OF RAGAS. 


A. PRINCIPLES OF STRUCTURE OF RAGAS. 

The descriptions of Ragas found in treatises on Indian music 
are neither full nor persi>icuous. Inaccuracies and inconsisten¬ 
cies, inevitable in unscientific treatment, arc quite abundant. 
Best siieciinens of existing classical compositions of Kngas have 
to be rationally and s< ientificaliy analysed in order to find out 
the true character of Ragas. For that purpose the principles 
underlyijig the structure of Ragas must be clearly kept in view. 

(a). First principle : The first of those principles is that a 
Ilflg'i must be composed of notes which are held together by 
relationshi{).s of consonance with either of two fundamental 
notes. In other words, a Raga must be based on one of the 
several Gramas or Scales, which have been shown to be all 
constructed on consonant relationships of notes. There are no 
doubt some Ragas, in which modulation to a different Scale is 
made by altering a single note of the original Scale. In these 
Ragas too only one of the Scales is used iu ascent and the 
other only in descent. In many of such Ragas the new note is 
used only chromatically and is not indispensable. If the new 
note is used substantively the Raga must be considered to be 
based on either the ascending or the descending Scale according 
to the ascending or the descending character of the Raga, which 
is determined by its Nyasa Tana (concluding phrase). How 
difference in tonality of apparently similar Scales changes the 
character of Ragas is best illustrated by the various Ragas, 
which are based on a single Mela belonging to Primary Scales. 
Thus, the No-Go Mela may give rise to four different kinds of 
Ragas, because this Mela may belong to any one of the four 
Primary Scales, in which the mutual relationships of some of 
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the notes difier from each other, though in popular notation the 
notes of tlrtise Rilgas look quite alike. The relationships of the 
notes of a particular JScalo are determined by nderence to its 
two ce?itral n(»les, the Anisas or I'onies. The four Seales to 
which a Primary Mela can be alliliated differ from each other 
in either one or both of their Tonics, and Rfigas based on them 
are distirjguishtai by these Tonics. For example, Kfiga Bage- 
shri based on No-Go Mela has Sa and Ma as its Amsas and so 
belongs to Primary Second Scale ; and Raga Srihana based on 
the same Mela has Sa and Pa as its Amsas and so belongs to 
Primary Third Scale. In eJust Notation the second and the 
seventh notes of these Ragas differ by the ordinarily indiscerni¬ 
ble interval called Anushniti or Nonatone. The inter-relation¬ 
ships of notes of a Mela, therefore, change with the Amsas. 
Reference to the two Amsas must be constantly made in order 
to ascertain the relationship.? between the notes of a Mela used 
in a R^ga. 

(b). Second principle : The second ])rinclple underlying 
the structure of Rsigas is that the notes constituting a Rflga 
must be confined within the limits of a single octave. We have 
seen that the local re]ationshif)S of notes are different in the 
seven possible octaves of the same Scale. This asi)ect of a 
Seale, called ‘‘Modality^^, gives rise to seven different varieties 
of Ragas based on the same Scale. Herein lies the significance 
and importance of jNIodes or Murchhanas. The difference in 
the Murchhanas of the same Scale cannot be clearly under¬ 
stood unless the starting notes of all of them are brought to the 
same pitch. Tliis nece.ssitated the introduction of what have 
been called Common-Initial Modes. This need was partially 
met in Indian Music by the Mela system, which was introduced 
about the fifteenth century A.D. This system would lose its 
significance if the Melas were made to start from different 
Initial Notes. Sa is universally recognised as the Adi Svara or 
Initial Note of all Melas. Use sometimes made of other notes 
as Initials frustrates the very purpose of the Mela system and 
has been the source of much confusion in ascertaining the 
character of Ragas. 
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(c). Third principle : The third aad the most important 
principle underlying the structure of Ragas is that relating 
to the special significance of the relationship of the Third, and 
consequently also of the Sixth, to the Anisas- In facts distinc¬ 
tion between Ragas is based mainly on the character of the 
Thirds above or below their Amsas. In this respect the Anu- 
vadi relationships of Tliirds aiid Sixths hold much more impor¬ 
tant positions in the melodic art than the Sainvadi relationships 
of Fourths and Fifths. Similar unique position of the Thirds 
and the Sixths is also to be found in the harmonic art of 
Europe in which consecutive Fourths and Fifths arc prohibited, 
but not consecutive Thirds and Sixths. This importance of 
Thirds and Sixths both in melody and in harmony follows as 
a natural consequence of the principles underlying the structure 
of Scales. It has been shewn in the chapter on the structure 
of Scales that the two Tonics of a Scale together with the 
Fifths above and below them constitute, as it were, the steel- 
frame which is common to all Scales, barring the Tetrachordal 
Scales, which are of lesser importance and based on other 
principles. The four notes of this steel-frame do not, therefore, 
take any part in creating variety in Scales of Ragas. It will 
be observed from the Heptads of the Scales that the three 
notes intervening their four fixed notes are Thirds to be notes 
above and below them. These are changeable notes, which 
may be either Major or Minor Thirds to the notes above or 
below them. These three changeable notes are responsible 
for creating all the difference that exists between one Scale 
and another^. It is these three notes which are also responsible 
for creating variety in Ragas which are based on these Scales. 

Owing to the essential character of Thirds in the structure 
of Ragas, it is of the utmost importance that their distinctive 

1. This importance of Thirds has given rise to the classi¬ 
fication of Scales into Major and Minor Scales in European 
music according to the character of the Third above the 'fonic 
(i.e., the Lower Tonic). But, as the Dominant is also to be 
considered as a Tonic (Upper Tonic) and as Scales are distin¬ 
guished by the Thirds both above and below the two Tonics, 
such a classification is not possible in Indian music. 
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Thirds should be brought to prominence. This can be best 
done by keeping these intervals open. Nature has so construc¬ 
ted the Scales that either the interval between the Lower 
Tonic and the Third above it or that between the Upper 
Tonic and the Third below it must be kept open. These two 
Thirds to the Tonics are themselves false Thirds to each 
other. This false relationship must be avoided by omitting 
one of the two notes. This demand of nature has, as shown 
above, given rise to the Transilient Scales. In Scales of as¬ 
cending character the Third above the Lower Tonic and in 
those of descending character that below the Upper Tonic are 
kept open. To produce the best eflPect these open Thirds 
should be taken by Meed. This is done by gliding to the 
Third, i.e., to say, by passing through all the tones between 
the two notes. This is one of the most beautiful embellish¬ 
ments used in Indian music. Another means of creating 
variety in Ragas has been invented by Indian musicians on 
the basis of these two kinds of Thirds. This consists in using 
both the Thirds together. The Chromatic Scales, which are 
peculiar to India, owe their origin to this invention. In these 
Scales the note above or below a Toiiic of the original Scales 
is left out and another Third is substituted for it, thus keeping 
the number of notes of a Scale constantly seven‘^. These 
Scales are, therefore, almost always used as full Scales. Thus, 
we find that there are three means of crc*ating variety in Ragas 
viz, use of the Major Third, use of the Minor Third and use 
of both these Thirds together, above or below a Tonic. 

(d). Fourth principle: The fourth principle on which 
Ragas are constructed is that certain dissonant intervals must 
be considered to be of as much importance in their structure as 
the consonant ones. We have seen that melodic phrases are 
based on Triads which consist of both consonant and dissonant 
intervals. These have been called Melodic Triads, in order 

2. It may be observed here that, though Ragas based on 
some of the Simple Scales can be harmonized, it is quite 
impossible to harmonize those based on Chromatic Scales, on 
account of these double Thirds. 
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to distinguish them from Harmonic Triads, which consist of 
only consonant intervals. In these Triads the last two notes 
arc dissonant to each other, but consonant to the starting 
note. Every ])erfect melodic phrase, which is based on one 
of these Triads, must, therefore, conclude with two notes which 
are dissonant to each other. The last and the penultimate 
notes of a Perfect Phrase have been called its Nyasa and 
Uparita Svaras respectively. 

(e). Fifth principle : The fifth principle followed in the 
structure of Raga is that the concluding notes of the cons¬ 
tituent phrases of a Raga and also those of sections and 
periods of compositions based on it must be brought to 
prominence, and that co-ordination of these phrases, sections 
and periods must be effected by connecting their concluding 
notes by bonds of consonant relationships. The best of these 
bonds arc tie two relationships of perfect consonance 
(Samvada), viz, the Fourth and the Fifth. The effect of co¬ 
ordination is felt most powerfully in that of its last two phrases, 
which respond to each other by means of their concluding notes 
called the Nyasa and the Apanyasa and constitute the nucleus 
of the whole structure of the Raga. The concluding notes of 
all phrases, sections and periods should be related to either 
the Nyasa or the Apanyasa. 

13. INDIVIDUALITY OF RAGAS. 

The Characteristic Fcatuies of Ragas described in the last 
preceding chapter arc mainly based on the principles laid down 
above. While tracing the development of the conception of 
Ragas we have seen that the trend of that development has 
been towards imiiarting to a Raga an individuality, which is 
capable of distinguishing that Raga from all other Ragas. 
This individuality, however, is not that of fixed tunes, which 
we meet with in Poetic Songs and folk-songs of popular music 
in all countries. It is of such nature as allows ample scope 
to artists for showing their talents in introducing variations. 
Yet their individuality is so marked that it prompted some 
medieval writers of the Northern School to depict them as 
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demi-gods and demi-goddesses. This similitude is significant 
and very helpful in understanding the character of Ragas. 
A Raga can be recognized even if it appears in diff*erent 
rhythms, or with dift'erent embellishniorits or with different 
variations or in different styles of expression, just as a human 
being can be recognized evxn if he appears in different poses, 
or with different dresses or ornaments, or with different 
motions. The similitude can be almost completed by likening 
a particular part of a Raga to the face of a human being and 
the other parts to his limbs. The Charactersitic Phrase, which 
concludes a Raga, may be likened to the face and the other 
phrases to the limbs of a man. Just as a man can be re¬ 
cognized from his uncovered face,* however much other parts 
of his body are obscured by dress or ornament, a Raga can 
be recognized if only its concluding Characteristic Phrase is 
clearly perceived, however much its other phrases are burdened 
with variations and embellishments. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that the final Characteristic Phrase of a 
Raga should have a definite pattern based on correct and 
scientific relationships of notes. In other words, it must bo 
a Perfect Phrase, as explained in the last preceding chapter. 
Every Raga has two Characteristic Phrases one being ascending 
and the other descending in character. The final phrase, 
called the Nyasa Tana or Cadence Phrase, is more important 
of the two, inasmuch as the distinctive character of a Raga 
mainly depends on it. The first and the most important step 
in recognizing the individuality of a Raga is, therefore, to find 
out its Nyasa Tana. Whether the final phrase of a Raga is 
ascending or descending in character can usually be ascertained 
from the part of the day which is considered to be appropriate 
for the Raga according to the time theory. 

C. TIME THEORY. 

The almost universally recognized and strictly followed 
theory regarding the appropriate time for singing parti¬ 
cular Ragas in Hindusthani music appears to be based 
mainly on the ps} chological effect of light of the sun on 
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the human mind. The theory regarding season, which is of 
very limited use, is based on the effect of weather or atmos¬ 
pherical condition. The whole day of twenty-four hours can 
be divided into different periods according to light, diirkness 
and tivilight, which have different effects on the human mind, 
as indicated in the last [ireceding chapter. The day is ordinarily 
divided, into eight periods of three hours each called prahara^\ 
The second and the third prahara'f of day and night, being 
time for work and sleep may be left ont of account. So, 
practically there arc only four praharas suitable for music. 
Of these the prakciras following sunrise and that preceding 
sunset are most remarkable for their influence on the hurann 
mind. The first of these periods characterized by the mild and 
slowly brightening rays of the rising sun produces a joyous mood 
hojjeful of a bright future free from care and anxiety ; and 
the second characterized by the mild and slowly waning light 
of the setting sun produces a gloomy mood anxious about an 
unknown dark future and also a sense of repose after a busy 
day. The Ragas prescribed for these two periods are most 
marked in their structural character. The two twilight 
periods just preceding sunrise and following sunset partake 
of some of the features of the periods next following 
and ne.xt preceding them. Ragas of similar structure are 
found to be prescribed for these contiguous periods. The 
evening twilight is also characterised by a sense of awe and 
reverence for an unknown power and produces a prayerful 
mood. A similar but hopeful mood characterises the morning 
twilight. These twilight periods arc of short duration not 
exceeding about an hour. The period of two praharas or six 
hours of midday is usually the time for work for earning 
means of livelihood, and is incapable of producing any 
psychological effect of an ass the tic character The only Rsgas 
rather apologetically prescribed for this period are those 
belonging to the Saranga group, which being unable to 
produce any particular seasonal effect may be sung in any 
part of the day. By far the greatest number of Ragas are 
prescribed for the hours preceding mid-night. This is quite 
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natural, because, leisure, freedom from care and stillness of 
nii^ht are best calculated to produce the musical mood of mind. 
Tlie broad distinction between Ra^^as of day and niijjht is that 
the former are of desending and the latter are of ascending 
character. The Ilfigas of morning and afternoon arc quite 
distinguishable from all other Ragas by their peculiar 
descending character. Most of the Rfigas of night are of 
ascending character. Some Ragas. which are neither promin¬ 
ently ascending or descending in char.icter and which may be 
sung in any part of the day, are found to be included in the 
list of Ragas prescribed for night. Ragas of afternoon and 
most of Ragas of morning have tlic feature that their Cadence 
Phrases (Nyasa Tana) end with a Semitone. DifiPerence between 
Ragas of morning and afternoon is found to be determined by 
the size of this concluding Semitone. It is a Minor Semitone 
of five Nonatones ( ratio ) in Ragas of morning and a 
Small Semitone of three Nonatones (ratio ?>:|) in those of 
arternoon. Tlie si/e of the Semitone depends on the 
character of the concluding phrase. If the phrase is Tctra- 
chordal or Minor ITf‘xachordal it is a Minor Semitone, e.g. 
Ma Rb Sa or Do llu Sa (the Semitone is marked by a brace 
overhead). If the phrase is Chromatic Trichordal or JPj^ omatic 
Major Hexachordal it is a Small Semitone, e g., Ga Si Sa or Da 
Si Sa. Example of morning Rsga with the skeleton con¬ 
cluding phrase Ma Rb Sa is Bhairavi, and that of morning 
Raga with the skeleton concluding phrase Do Rb Sa is 
Darbari Todi. Example of afternoon Raga with the skeleton 
concluding phrase Ga Si Sa is Puravi. Descending Ragas 
ending with Minor Semitone are meant for the earliest part of 
morning. Those ending with Minor or Major Tone are 
prescribed for late hours of morning. A descending Tetra- 
chordal phrase having a Minor Third below_^he starting 
note ends wUh Minor Tor^ e.g. Ma Ra Sa. The two 
phrases Ma Rb Sa and Ma Ra Sa are combined together to 
constitute the Chromatic phrase Ma Ra Rb Sa, which is 
especially suited for the twilight hour just before sun-rise. 
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It is the Cadence Phrase of Ragas Prachya Lalita and Sohirn. 
Ragas ending with a Major Tone come after those ending with 
a Minor Tone. This is the c onc luding interval of descending 
pentachordal phrases, e.g. Pa Ra Sa. It is the skeleton of the 
Cadence Phrases of Ragas Bibhash and Asavari. It has 
to be pointed out that the descending character of a Raga is 
most clearly discernible when tlie Cadence Phrase either ends 
with the Mode-Initial (Sa) or starts with its octave (Sa^). 
Conversely, the ascending character of a Rflga is most clearly 
discernible when the Cadence Phrase either starts with the 
Mode-Initial (Sa) or ends with its octave (Sa'). Rilgas having 
Cadence Phrases, which do not start or end with the Mode- 
Initial or its octavo, may be sung in any part of day or night, 
as neither ascending nor descending character is prominent 
in them. Of morning Ragas those having Cadence Phrases 
which start with the octave of the Mode Initial (Sa') arc to be 
sung in the last hour of the morning prahartf or the liour 
following it. 'Exajiiple of such a Rfiga is Jaunpuri. The 
evening Ragas can be arranged in an order similar to that of 
morning Ragas. But, the order must be reverse. Thus, Ragas 
with Cadence Phrases starting with the Mode-Initial (Sa) should 
come first ; for example, Ragas Kedara and Iinari. Those 
ending with the octave of the Mode-Initial (Sa') which produce 
the greatest feeling of separation or anxiety or mystry are to 
come last; for example, Adana, Bahar and Khambaj. 

It may sometimes be found to be difficult to ascertain 
whether a Raga is of day or of night character. This difficulty 
arises in those Ragas, which can be concluded either with the 
ascending or with the descending Characteristic Phrase. For 
instance, it is said that Raga Bhairavi# which is universally 
admitted to be a morning Raga, may be sung in any part of 
day or night. 

D. OTHER MEANS OF ASCERTAINING THE 
CHARACTER OF A RAGA. 

(a). Materials required : The initial indispensable 
requirement for determination of character of Ragas is a 
sufficient number of authentic records of classical compositions, 
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which are the only materials on which we can rely for the 
purpose of ascertaining the character of R&gas. It is a well- 
known fact that musicians of India were never in the habit 
of putting their music in writing and with hereditary jealousy 
attempted to confine their musical lore within the limits of 
their own gharanas. Compositions were transmitted orally 
from generation to generation, memory being the only means 
of their preservation. The consequence was that the same 
compositoii came to differ widely in different gharSnSs both 
ill their notes and in their words. So, though there are good 
many compositions ascribed to such great masters as Tanasena, 
Baiju Baora, Gopal Naik and others, we cannot say that thes (3 
compositions exist in their original forms. The difference 
has often become so conspicuous that conflict has grown up 
among different Gharanas regarding the name or the structure 
of many Ragas. A remarkable instance is the famous ancient 
Raga Vasanta. There are two forms of this Raga, as it is 
sung at present, one of which is sung mainly in Bengal and 
the other mainly in the western provinces of India. These two 
forms are quite distinct from each other. We have, therefore, 
called one of them Prachya Vasanta in order to distinguish 
it from the other, which we have called Paschatya Vasanta. 
They arc based on different Scales of the Chromatic Groups. 
This difference is fundamental and cannot be explained merely 
by changes effected in the process of transmission in the 
different gha 7 'anas. It is futile to quarrel now over the correct 
original form of the Raga. Whatever their origin, they must 
now be accepted as different forms of the Raga^ if both of them 
arc found to be constructed on correct scientifle principles. 
Diff'erence of another order is found in the structure of that 
Raga as it is sung in western India. The third note (G) of the 
Mode as used in the Raga by musicians of the gkar&nS of 
Tanasena is diff erent from that used by musicians of other 
gharUnas, The note used by the gharanU of Tanasena has 
been found to be scientifically correct and not that used by 
o^ei^ _ __ 

3. Vide Id. fS. P. Vol. Ill, p. 285 and also the foot-notes 
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Prom the instance cited above it will be evident that the 
only course which can be reasonably followed in case of such 
difference of views amontr gha7-arias is to accept all forms 
of Ra^as which will be found to be correct in structure and 
to give them, if necessary, different names or same names with 
diflorent qualifications if they are found to be analogous in 
their structure ; and to reject all forms which will be found 
to be wrong in structure unless they can be corrected by 
necessary modification. 

In view of the condition of Hindusthaui music indicated 
above, the first pre-requisite for a scientific study of the 
structure of Indian Ragas is procurement of a sufficient number 
of recorded classical compositions orally preserved by the 
ancient gharanas. The task of recording these compositions 
was taken up only a little over half a century ago by some 
enlightened musicians of the provinces of Bombay and Bengal. 
Lovers of Indian music will be eternally grateful to those bold 
pioneers in this field, who shook off the hereditary attitude of 
jealousy and brought out the ancient compositions for the 
benefit of the musical public. We have now in print a fairly 
sufficient number of classical compositions, many of which, 
if judiciously selected, can be taken up for analysis in order 
to understand the structure of Ragas*^. We must, however, 

under the two Vasanta Ragas in the seventeenth chapter of 
this treatise. 

4. The earliest contributions in recorded music were 
made in the seventies and eighties of the nineteenth ceutury, 
by some Bengal musicians headed by Kshetra Mohan Goswami 
under the patronage of Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, who inau¬ 
gurated a revival of musical study on modern lines in the 
city of Calcutta. A musician himself and a connoisseur of 
Indian music, Sourindra Mohan wrote several works in English 
and published a number of Contributions made by some 
Europeans towards throwing light on the character of Indian 
music. The most notable work done by him was to convene 
with the help of the renowned musician Lachiiii Chand Misra 
a conference of notable musicians of northern India for 
settlement of some knotty problems of the Rsga system.’ 
The results of the deliberations of this conference were 
embodied in the Bengali work called “Sangita Sara” written 
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iiev(ir forget that these compositions were transmitted orally 
through several centuries and that, conseipiently, we can never 
be sure that thay have retained their original shapes. It should 
also be pointed out that the amount of ability and carefulness 
required for putting music in writing is not always in evidence 
in the recorders. The systems of notation used, moreover, 
are often not quite satisfactory and vary with almost every 
writer. 


by Kshetra Mohan Goswami, a renowned pupil of Lachhmi 
Chand, in which an attempt w^as made for the the first time 
to put in writing the structure of a large number of LTigas by 
means of a notation winch was the earliest of its kind in 
India A book named **Vantra Kshetra Dipikfi’^ containing 
notations of compositions of mstruiuentai music in a large 
miniber of itagas was subsequently published in 1673 by the 
Kaja with tlie assioLanec of Kshetra Mohan (joswami. 'Tlie 
first W'ork on classical compositions in vocal iniisic was 
published some time later by Kshetra Mohan Goswami wdtli 
the title “Kantha KauniudT’ in Uengaii which contained 30 
Dhrupad songs. A valuable work called ‘Gita >utra S?lra^^ 
in two volumes was ptiblishcd in the years 1885 and ]88() 
by Krishna Dhan Banerjee, Court musician of Cooch Behar 
Kaj. This book embodied a large number of classical com¬ 
positions including 103 Dhrupad songs. In the first part of 
his book the author tried to explain the theory of Hindusthani 
music and made a laudable attempt to throw light on many 
coidroversial matters, but being unable to push his scientific 
enquiry to its logical conclusions, failed to give satisfactory 
explanation on some important points. About twenty years 
later a very laudable contribution to the store of recorded 
classical compositions was made in 1907 by the Bengal musi¬ 
cian Kain Prasaniia Banerjee. In his “Saiigita Manjaii'^ he 
published notations of about 300 Hindusthilui songs, 
including 222 Dhrupad and 45 Kheyal songs. The Dhrupads 
include 27 comi)Ositions made by the great Tanasena of 
hallowed memory at ttie end of sixteenth century A D. and 
also a few compositions attributed to Baiju Bfiora and Nayaka 
Gopala, two most renowned musicians of the thirteenth century. 
In the year 1909 his younger brother Gopeswar Banerji 
published the first volume of his valuable book named “Sangita 
Chandrika^' which embodied notations of 82 Dhrupad songs. 
The second and larger volume which was published eight 
years later, contained 235 songs including 160 Dhrupad and 55 
Kheyal songs. 
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It will be observed that the character of a Rfiga is neither 
fully nor equally broiiKht out in all existing compositions 
of that Kaga. For some reason or other the character 
of a Rilga will be found to be rather obscure in many of the 
current compositions. Care should, therefore, be taken to 
select for analysis only the good compositions, in which the 
character of the Raga is fairly well preserved. Compositions 
of the great masters should, if available, be given the first 
proferenccfi 

These two brotiiers are the worthy sons of the illustrious 
Ananta Lali Jiauerji, a great exponent of the Vi^hniipur .school 
of music of Jiengal. The works of tiiese two authors <• iiibody 
altogether 4U4 l.)hruptd songs, of which about oO ai*e ruscribed 
to the great Tanasena. liy juiblishing these invaluable Dhnipads 
and thus saving them from oblivion these autliors hav<‘, earned 
the eternal gratitude of ail lovers of llindusthani music. 

1 he next writer in the field of musical theory was Vishnu 
Narayan Bhatkhande, li.A., LL B, of Poona in Jk>mbay pro¬ 
vince. Ju his voluminous work in Marathi entitled ' Hindu- 
sthani Sangita Paddhati^^ (in four volumes, the last of which was 
publislu d in he covered a wide field of musical theory. 

Having a wonderful mastery over the existing facts of modern 
Hindusthaiii music, he liad the boldness to deal wdth almost all 
the extant Ragas of ^^orthcrn India lli.s explanation of the 
Rfigas, which followed rather too strictly the traditional concep¬ 
tions of mll^ioaJ theory, are tpiite valuable in their own way. 
But, unfortunately, his enquiries did not proceed on the scienti¬ 
fic princii)les which must underlie all sound musical theory ; and 
consequently his explanations were not based on the conso¬ 
nant and dissonant relationships of notes, which are the only 
rook-foundations of all truly artistic musical structure. 

His exposition has necessarily become rather verbose and 
circuitous and not always quite convincing. Following the 
traditional way he embodied the results of his investigations in 
a Sanskrit work in verse entitled “Shrimallakshya Sangitam^^ 
published in 1910 under the nom de plume ’ Chatura Pandita^^ 
Such a work is not likely to be very useful to modern students 
of music. His Marathi work in four volume mentioned above 
were, as he tells us, written by way of commentary on this 
Sanskrit work. His greatest service to the cause of Indian 
music was the publication of the work entitled ‘‘Kramika 
Pustaka Malika” in six volumes containing compositions of 
vocal Hindusthani music. In the preface to the fourth volume 
the publisher informs us that the songs published in this work 
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(b). Two phrases most prominent : Melodies all over 
the world are essentially combinations of small musical phrases 
more or less coinploto in themselves. The more the melodics 
are developed the more the (‘omponent i)hra8es are found to be 
constriieted on correct scientific principles. The highest deve¬ 
lopment in this direction is to be found in Raga melodies. The 
great distinction between a Raga melody and all other melodies 
is that while in the latter all the component phrases are of 

were put in writing by Bhatkhande after having learnt them 
from eighteen famous musicians belonging to well-known 
Gbaranas of Western India including those of Rampur, Gwalior, 
and Jaipur. The Karmika books contain about 1800 composi¬ 
tions. Of these about 1300 songs, based on 45 well-known 
Bagas were published in the first four volumes (from about 1920 
to 1923). The remaining 500 songs based on 136 rarely used 
Ragas \vcre embodied in the last two volumes published in 
1937 after his demise in 1936. Names of composers of songs 
are nowhere mentioned in these books. 

It should b(j observed here that there is a marked difference 
in the structure of some of the Ragas as they are sung in 
Western India and described in the works of Bhatkhande and 
Ragas of the same names as sung in Bengal and described in 
the works of the Bengal authors mentioned above. These 
authors represent a school of Hindiisthani music which had 
its centre at Vishmii)ur in the district of Bankura of Bengal. 
This school was founded by Bahadur Khan, ninth in descent 
from the great Tanaseiia. On the downfall of the Moghul 
empire, when tiie descendants of Tanasena left the imperial 
court and spread all over India, Bahadur Khan was invited 
to his court by the Raja of Vishnupur, Raghunath Singh, the 
second, in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. This 
historical fact is embodied in a song composed by IBahadur 
Khan himself, published in ‘‘Sangita. Manjari” (second edition, 
p. 469). The tradition of Tanasena appears to have been 
fairly well preserved by the gharanUL of Bengal musicians 
established by Bahadur Khan. This tradition was that of the 
austere Dhrupad style in which all the great masters sang. This 
style received a set-back sometime after the death of Tanasena 
by the disappearance of the patronage of the Moghul court, 
and by the growing popularity of the rather light Kheyal style. 
The rightly valued freedom of this style unfortunately degene¬ 
rated into licence with the inevitable consequence that many 
good old Ragas lost their pristine purity and beauty, which 
were sacrificed at the alter of personal vanity by the eagerness 
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almost equal importance, so that the mind is not attracted to 
any particular part o£ the melody, in the former the aim always 
is to attract the mind to two phrases of intrinsic beauty and to 
make the other phrases subservient to them serving, at it were, 
as a suitable background for them. As these phrases possess 
peculiar flavour and distinguish the Raga from other Ragas, we 

of Kheyal singers to display their cleverness in improvisation of 
Tanas. Bhatkhande tells us from his long personal experience 
that these musicians are in the habit of altering the original 
notes of compositions for tlie sake of convenience in improvising 
Tanas. Under these circumstances, we must rely mainly on 
Dhrupad songs, which, owing to their rigidity, do not allow of 
any alteration of the original notes. The waning popularity of 
the Dhrupad style, which is a serious menace to the preserva- 
^__jticnof the purity of the ancient Ragas, is evidenced by the 
smaTTproportion of Dhrupad songs, which, not being separately 
mentioned, have to be sought out from the voluminous works of 
Bhatkande. That these volumes were intended for publishing 
mainly Kheyal songs will be evident from the statements made 
by Bhatkhande himself in his letter to Rev. H. A. Popley dated 
the 4th April 1929, published in the proceedings of the meetings 
of the Music Conference called by the Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction, Bengal, to advise him about the introduction of Indian 
music in Secondary Schools. In that letter he speaks about 
more than 700 songs in his own notation contained in three 
volumes of his “Kramika” books and recommends them for 
students of Secondary Schools. Most of these songs arc in the 
Kheyal style. About Dhrupad songs he makes the following 

statement:— , , , 

‘1 am told Dhrupad and DhUrnSrs are very popular on 
that side and in that case the committee may select those 
songs from any of the Brst class Bengali publications 
available there". 

These Bengali publications contain more than 600 Dhrupad 
songs, which include many songs of the ancient masters, more 
than sixty of them being compositions of the great Tanasena. 

It should be particularly mentioned here that at least six 
excellent ancient Ragas, which appear to have been almost lost 
in western India, are found amongst these Dhrupad songs and 
are still sung by Bengal musicians. These are: Prachya 
Vasanta, Prachya Lalita, Bibhash, Mallara, Puravi and Surat. 

Musicians all over India who heartily wish the advancement 
of their own art, should remember that memory is an unsafe 
guide and try to put in writing all ancient classical songs before 
they are completely lost or are further deteriorated. 

30 
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have called them Vishishta Tanas ( Characteristic Phrases ) or 
Raga Tanas. These two phrases are so constructed that they 
stand out in the midst of all the other phrases, drawing the 
mind back to them over and over again, and thus concentrating 
it upon them, leave on it a deep impression, which lingers in the 
memory long after the melody is heard. 

(c). Concluding phrase determines tonality : Of these 
two phrases that which concludes the Raga and is calculated 
to produce the greatest mental effect, is of great help in 
ascertaining the structure of the Scale on which the Raga 
is based. The last note of this concluding phrase of a Raga, 
which is called the Nyasa is, in a good rhythmic compo¬ 
sition of the Raga, so placed that it synchronizes, as pointed 
out in the last preceding chapter, with the last stroke of 
Dha or super-strong accent on the accompanying drum and 
produces a powerful efTect on the mind of the listener. 
In a concluding phrase which is either Pentachordal or Tetra- 
chordal the final note is one of the Amsas of the Scale on which 
the Raga is based. This note should be made the starting 
point of analysis of the Raga. The first note of the concluding 
phrase, which is the other Arasa of the Scale, is called the Vadt 
of the Raga, The tonality of the Scale can be ascertained from 
these two notes the Vadi and the Nyasa. They will be often 
found to be identical with the two notes mentioned as Vadt 
and Samvadi in books on Hindusthani music. The concluding 
phrase of a Raga, which starts and ends with the two central 
notes or Amsas of a Scale, is analogous to the cadence or final 
chord of European music, which includes the two central notes 
of the Scale, called the Tonic and the Dominant. 

(d). The Mela-Initial tuned to the speaking voice : It 
must be pointed out here that authors sometimes differ widely 
in their opinions about the Vfidi and the (so-called) Samvadi 
notes of Ragas. Their statements in this respect should, there¬ 
fore, be taken* very cautiously. The greatest mischief has been 
done by those writers who have either doubted or rejected the 
fitness of the Mela-Initial Sa to be regarded as either the Vadi 
or the Samvadi note of a Raga. Their argument in support of 
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their view is that Sa is equally important for all Ragas. This 
ground should have rather led them to the conclusion that Sa 
is either the Vadi or the Samvadi note of all Ragas^. There 
is no doubt that the note Sa has to perform a most important 
function in the modern Mela System as the Initial of the Mode- 
octave of the Scale which a Mela represents. But, according 
to the principles underlying the structure of Scales that note 
cannot be regarded as a central note of all Melas alike. The 
importance of Sa in the Mela System, which is nothing but a 
Sa-Initial Modal System, is partly of an cesthetic and partly 
of a practical character. From the sesthetic point of view the 
mental efl\*cts produced b}’’ the Amsas used as the basic notes 
of a Raga, viz. Vadi, ApavSdi, Nyilsa and Apanyasa are 
determined by their relationships with the starting note of the 
Mela. This relationship may sometimes be that of identity and 
sometimes that of consonance. In the former case Sa acquires 
double iru[)ortaiice as the Mode-Initial and as a basic note of 
the Uaga. The Mode-Initial coincides with the Adhara Amsa 
and with the Uttara Amsa in the First and the Fifth Modes 
respectively of all Scales. In the Third Modes of the First and 
the Fourth Primary Scales it coincides with their Madhya 
Amsa. In all other Modes the Mode-Initial bears only a rela¬ 
tionship of consonance with one of the Amsas. Prom the 
practical point of view, the importance of Sa as the Initial 
Note of the Mela representing a Mode arises out of the fact that 
the easiest way for a musician to ascertain the pitch of a parti¬ 
cular note in a Mela-octave is to refer it to the Mela-Initial 
pitched at his speaking voice. For this purpose the Tanpura 
is tuned to the pitch of the speaking voice of the singer and kept 
continuously sounding in his ears. This practice is only a 

5. Krishnadhan Banerjce in his “Geeta Sutra Sara" Vol. I, 
has used the aforesaid and other arguments in throwing out the 
whole theory of Vadi and Samvadt. Gopeshwar Banerji has 
also taken a wrong view in the matter, although he has not 
totally discarded the theory of Vadi and Samvadi. This 
would be evident from the fact that Sa has not been taken as 
either the Vadi or the Samvadi of any Raga mentioned in his 
books. 
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matter of practical convenience and does not make the Initial 
Note consonant to all or most of the other notes of the Mode. 
From these considerations it follows that the custom of tuning 
a string of the Tanpura to Pa is often unnecessary and some¬ 
times undesirable and has actually to be abandoned in Bagas in 
which it is an omitted note. The scientific method of tuning a 
Tanpura has been given at the end of the seventh chapter. 
In finding out the relationships of the Amsas of a Baga to Sa 
it must be remembered that, though Sa has a especial impor¬ 
tance as the Mode-Initial, it may not always be an Amsa. 

(c). Most Ragas Hexatonic: The Varjita Svaras of 
Bagas mentioned in books or taught by hereditory teachers 
will be often found to be of great help in ascertaining the 
tonality the of Scales on which these Bagas are based. It must, 
however, be pointed out that by far the largest number of 
Bagas is believed to be based on full (Sampuma) Melas. But, 
we have seen that only the Third Modes of Scales can be used 
full. All other Modes, which are not Pentatonic (Auduva), are 
Hexatonic (Shadava). Most of the Bagas believed to be full 
are, therefore, in reality Hexatonic. But, in actual practice 
very few Bagas are described as Hexatonic. This misconception 
is to be attributed to the fact that the omitted note of a 
Hexatonic Baga can be used in an oblique (vakra) manner 
and is often so used. For example, Bageshri, which is a 
Hexatonic Baga omitting Pa, is usually described as a full 
Baga, because Pa is often used in it obliquely. But, it will 
be observed that the Baga appears in its best form if this 
note is omitted altogether. In order, therefore, to know 
whether the Mela of a Baga is full we should ascertain 
whether any note is used obliquely in it. The surest test of a 
full Mode is that its third and sixth notes are the Amsas. 

Table IV of the last preceding chapter will show that most 
of the Pentatonic Melas can be affiliated to two different 
Scales. In such cases the Amsas must be ascertained from 
the Baga Tana in order to find out the Scales and the 
Modes from Tables I and II of the aforesaid chapter. For 
example, we find that the Bagas Mallara (Shuddha) and Durga 
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are both based on the Pentatonic No-Mela omittino: G and 
N. The Amsas of this Mela must be cither the notes Ma 
and Sa at the upper ends of the two open Thirds, or the 
notes Ra and Da at their lower ends. The Raga Tanas of 
the two aforesaid Ragas show that Ma and Sa are the 
Amsas of Mallara and Ra and Da those of Diirga. Prom Tables 
I and II it will be seen that Mallara belongs to the Fifth 
Mode of Primary First Scale and Diirga belongs to the 
Seventh Mode of Primary Fourth Scale. 

Similar difficulty in asceraining the Scales and the Modes of 
some Hexatonic Ragas will be encountered as will appear 
from Table IIF. These can be ascertained in a way similar 
to that indicated above with the help of Tables I and II. 

(f). Two objects of omission : It is rather difficult to 
ascertain the omitted notes of those Ragas which ae mistakenly 
believed to be full. For this purpose the two objects for 
which notes are omitted must be kept in veiw. One of those 
objects is compliance with the melodic rule of consonant thirds by 
avoiding the false Thirds inherent in most of the Simple Scales. 
Omission in such case is compulsory and unavoidable. The false 
Third of a Scale, which is included within its component penta¬ 
chord, can be avoided in two ways by omitting any one of the 
two notes making the false Third. Thus, the pentachord 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa may be used in the two transilient forms : 
Sa X Ga Ma Pa and Sa Ra Ga x Pa. One of the two notes Ra and 
Ma related as false Thirds, is omitted in either of these two 
forms. There is a third form in which the pentachord may be 
used in a phrase without violating the melodic rule of consonant 
thirds, viz. Sa Ra x Ma Pa. The word ‘‘third" beginning with a 
small letter used in this rule is not identical with the word 
“Third" beginning with a captital letter, used to indicate the two 
scientifically consonant relationships represented by the ratios 
f and It merely indicates the actual relative position of two 
notes in practical use. Thus, in the last-mentioned phrase the note 
Ma, which is Perfect Fourth above Sa, holds the third position 
from that note. The note Pa, which is Perfect Fourth above 
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Ra, holds the same position from the latter note. The second 
object of omitting notes is of a purely a3Sthctic nature. This 
object follows from the third and the most important principle 
underlying the structure of Ragas relating to especial 
significance of the Third above or below an Amsa. Omission 
for this purpose is of the utmost importance in differentiating 
the characters of Ragas based on similar Modes of different 
Primary Scales, which are distinguishable by commas. It 
creates open Thirds, which are essential as distinctive features 
of Ragas. This is best illustrated by the different forms of 
a Perfect Hexachord used in different Rflgas. Thus, the minor 
Hexachord Sa Ro Go Ma Pa Do is used as the Cadence 
Phrase of different Ragas in the three transilient forms (1) 
Sa RbxMa Pa Do, (2) Sa Ri") GoXPa Do, and (3) Sa Rb Go 
Ma X Do, in which the three notes Go, Ma and Pa are omitted 
respectively. In the first and the second phrases the open 
Thirds are Major, and in the third it is Minor. They are all 
used in the descending order, the first in Raga Adi Bhairava, 
the second in Todi and the third in Gandhari. Notes of the 
ascending Minor Hexachord and those of both ascending and 
descending Major Hexachords in difi’erent positions of the 
Mode-octave may be similarly omitted for creating distinctive 
phrases for different Ragas. Such omissions arc also made 
in Pontachordal, Tetrachordal and Trichordal Cadence Phrases 
of dififerent Ragas. Omission of two, three or four conse¬ 
cutive notes is required for distinctive T>hrascs of some Ragas 
in order to have open Fourths, Fifths or Sixths in them. 

(g). Phrases how distinguished : In finding out the 
constituent phrases of a Raga the movement of notes, upwards 
and downwards, should be carefully observed. It is needless to 
say that a continuous upward or downward movement through 
all the notes of a Mode-octave cannot constitute a Raga. It 
will be observed that a continuous movement either upwards 
or downwards is made through a few notes of the octave and 
then the movement takes the opposite direction. Several such 
upward and downward movements will be found in a single 
Raga. The notes between two consecutive turning points of 
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these movements constitute a phrase. This is the general rule. 
Two consecutive ascending or descending phrases may often be 
found. These can be distinguished only by making the note 
which ends the first phrase and starts the second prominent 
either by prolongation or by strong accentuation. 

As the constituent phrases of a Raga are usually Perfect 
Phrases, they must cither start or end with one of the three 
central notes of the Scale, viz, the Adhara Amsa, the Uttara 
Anisa and the Madhya Svara, which is in some Scales also an 
Amsa (Madhya Aiusa). In finding out the constituent phrases, 
we must always keep in view these three central notes. Jt 
should, however, be pointed out that it will be dinicult or oven 
impossible to find out Perfect Phrases in many compositions. 
These must be considered to be bad compositions and are of no 
help in ascertaing the characrer of Ragas. Phrases which neither 
start nor end with one of the three central notes will be usually 
found to be imperfect. They can, however, be made perfect by 
changing the tonality of the Scales, or in other words, by shift¬ 
ing the centres. This sort of modulation is against the prin¬ 
ciples of Raga structure and gives rise to mixture of Ragas. A 
mixed Raga is, as stated above, a misnomer from the artistic 
point of view. A so-called Raga composition, which confounds 
the mind as to which of several pure Ragas it belongs to, does 
not deserve the name of Raga and cuts at the very root of con- 
ceptiou of Raga unless it proves to be a new Raga of distinct 
individuality. Modulations referred to above also give rise to 
false notions about similarity of Ragas. Doubts and dissensions 
about distinction between Ragas of similar character would 
seldom arise if the central notes of these Ragas are correctly 
known and their constituent phrases are clearly differentiated 
from each other. False notions about similarity usually arise in 
Ragas belonging to the Similar Scales of the Primary Group. 
These Scales are apt to be confused with each other, as the 
notes of these Scales are distinguishable by means of the minute 
interval of an Anushruti (comma), which untrained ears cannot 
perceive. Distinction between Ragas belonging to these Scales 
^an be made only by fixing the Amsas of these Ragas. Real 
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difficulty may arise in regard to Ragas belonging to the same- 
Mela and having the same notes as their Amsas. This difficulty 
will be found to be illusory if the Rugas have diflTerent Mode- 
Initials, or in other orders, if they are based on different Mode- 
octaves. Greatest difficulty will be felt in analysing Ragas 
belonging to the same Mode of the same Scale, e.g, Desha and 
Surat, or Jaunpiiri and Asavari. Care should be taken in such 
cases to observe whether the Characteristic Phrases of the Ragas 
are situated in the lower or the upper part of the Mode-octav(?. 

(h). Proper positions of Vishishta Tanas : We have 
seen above that according to the fifth principle of structure of 
Ragas the phrases, the sections and the periods constituting a 
Raga must be co-ordinated by means of their concluding notes, 
which should be connected with each other by bonds of conso¬ 
nant relationships. It has also been pointed out that the last 
two phrases of a Raga constitute the nucleus of its whole struc¬ 
ture and that the concluding notes of all its phrases, sections 
and periods should be related to the concluding note of either 
of these two phrases. The positions of these two phrases, called 
the Nyasa and the Upanta Tanas, in the different periods of a 
Raga composition are, therefore, of utmost importance. The 
best position of the Nyasa Tana is the beginning and that of 
the Upanta I’ana the end of the Asthayi, which is the most 
important of the periods of a compositions and is considered as 
the seat of the Raga. It thus follows that the concluding note 
of the Upanta Tana, called the Apanyasa, should also be the 
concluding note of the Asthayi period. The Antara period of 
compositions should also usually conclude with the Apanyasa, 
as also the Abhoga period of Dhrupad compositions These 
periods may end either with the Upanta Tana or a Sadhaka 
Tana concluding with the Apanyasa. There are, however, com¬ 
positions, specially of the Dhrupad style, in which both the 
Characteristic Phrases are placed at the end of the Asthayi 
period, which concludes with the Nyasa note. In such' compo¬ 
sitions the Antara and the Abhoga, if any, should also conclude 
with the Nyasa Tana or at any rate, with the Nyasa note. Any 
positions of Characteristic Phrases other than those indicated 
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above must be considered to be unusual and irregular. The 
character of a Raga is rendered obscure in compositions in 
which the aforesaid salutory rules are not followed. 

The best position of the Nyasa Tana in a composition is, 
as stated above, the beginning. The Vadt of a Raga, which 
is the starting note of its Nyasa Tana, is, therefore, the initial 
note of good compositions. In ancient times this note was 
called the Graha. It is, however, often found that the starting 
note of even a composition which begins with the Nyasa Tana 
is not the Vadi. It will be observed in these instances that 
the Asthayi ends with the Upanta Tana. This Tana concludes 
with the Apanyasa. As the Apanyasa is usually identical with 
the Vadi, the Asthayi of such a composition practically ends 
with the Vadi. When the Asthayi is repeated its concluding 
note serves as its starting note. The Nyasa Tana placed at 
the beginning of the composition is thus felt to begin with the 
Vadi placed at the end of the Asthayi. It is, however, 
better to repeat the Vadi at the start of the composition 
in order to clearly bring out the perfect character of the 
Nyasa Tana. 

The starting and the concluding notes of every Perfect 
Phrase may be considered as its Vadi and Nyasa respectively. 
When one Perfect Phrase follows another the Nyasa of the 
first phrase serves as the Vadi of the second. This note is 
usually placed at the beginning of a pada (bar) and is accented. 
It is the connecting link between two phrases, one of which 
is ascending and the other descending. In fact two consecutive 
phrases are usually distinguished from each other by the 
ascending movement of one and the descending movement of 
the other to or from the note connecting the two. 

(i). Puraka Tunas : After the Vishishta Tunas are known 
for certain, the Puraka Tunas can be easily ascertained if the 
Mode-octave is definitely fixed, because these Tunas together 
with the Vishishta Tunas complete that octave, within which 
the Ruga must be confined. All the other Tunas called Sudhaka 
Tunas which contain notes of the higher or the lower octave, 
are of more or less variable character. Some amount of liberty 
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is allowed in the formation of these Tanas, provided they are 
fonhned within the notes of the Scale and are consistent with 
the character or spirit of the Eaga. A complete Raga may 
have four to six Tanas, two being Vishishta and the others 
Puraka. As these phrases make up a full octave, if the 
Vishishta Tanas are situated in the lower part of the Mode- 
octave the others will be found in its upper part and versa. 
The Mode-octave proper for a Raga must, consequently, be fixed 
before finding out the Puraka Tanas. It will be found rather 
difficult to fix the limits of this octave from compositions, in 
which the Asthayi period, extends beyond one octave. The 
portion of such a composition, which is confined within the 
limits of the octave essential for the Rfiga, must be separated 
from the other portions and the notes above or below that 
octave must be left out as redundant. If the octave essential 
for the Raga does not start with Sa, which is the Common- 
Initial of all Melas, then the Mela customarily used for the 
Raga must be considered to be wrong and should be corrected 
by converting the initial note of the octave to Sa and altering 
the other notes accordingly.^ 

(i). Sadhaka Tanas : Ssdhaka Tanas constituting periods 
other than the Astlifiyi should be ascertained according to the 
notes they take beyond the Mode-octave. These Tanas should 
preferably start with one of the Amsas situated within the 
Mode-octave. In the Antara and Abhoga periods they take 

(). A single exception to the rule of Common Mode-Initial 
is fonnd in the exi.sting Mela system. This is the five-flats 
Mela of Primary Scales, which is excluded from that system. 
In order to avoid flattening of the note Pa, which, like Ma of 
ancient times, is rather superstitiously believed to be unalterable, 
although allowed to be omitted in some Ragas. the Mode-octave 
of the four-flats Mela is made to start with Na instead of Sa. 
This wrong notion is apt to give rise to confusion, as we find 
in the case of Paschatya Lalita. Pa is said to be omitted in 
this Raga and both natural and sharp Ma^s are used, one after 
another as substantive notes. The sharp Ma of this Raga 
is in reality flat Pa, The analogy of Raga Prachya Vasanta, 
is only apparent, because the sharp Ma of that Raga is not 
flat Pa, the two Ma's in it being double Thirds below Dha. 
The flat Pa of Lalita is Fourth above flat Ra. 
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notes of the higher octave and in the Sanchan period they 
take those of the lower octave. 

(k). Trichordal and tetrachordal phrases often con¬ 
fused : It will souictiines be found difficult to ascertain 
whether a phrase is based on a tctrachord or an extended 
trichord. This difficulty arises out of the fact that in the 
Semitonic System on which Melas are based the same note 
stands for the flat of a certain note and the sharp of its next 
lower note. These are two distinct notes separated by two 
A niishrutis equivalent to about a quarter-tone. For ex imple, 
Ro stands for both Rb and Si; and Do for Do and Pi. The 
notes Ga and Na sometimes stand for Mo and So respectively. 

The tctrachord Sa Ro Ga Ma of Semitonic Notation may 
r(‘pre3ent one tctrachord and two extended trichords of 
Just Notation. These are as follows : — 

(1) Sa Rd Ga Ma —Tctrachord 

(2) Sa Si Ga Ma 

(3) Sa Ro Mo Ma 

The A rasas of these phrases arc marked by asteriks over¬ 
head. Phrase No. (1) is found in Raga Ramakali* phrase No. (2) 
occurs in Rfiga Puravi and phrase No. (3) is found in Paschatya 
Lalita. 

vSimilarly, the combination Pa Do Na Sa' of Semitonic 
Notation may stand for one tctrachord and two extended 
trichords of Just Notation. These are : 

(1) Pa Do Na Sa' —Tctrachord 

(2) Pa Pi Na Sa' 

(3) Pa Do So L' 

In order to ascertain whether a Characteristic Phrase of a 
Raga is tetrachordal or extended trichordal we should find out 
whether both the extreme notes of the combination are essen¬ 
tial for the phrase, in other words, whether the phrase begins 
with one of them and ends with the other ; or the phrase ends 
with one of the extreme notes and begins with the Major Third 


Extended trichords 


I -“Extended Trichords 
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above or below it. In the former case the phrase is 
tetrachordal and in the latter it is extended trichordal. For 
example, the combination Pa Do Na 8a^ of Just Notation, 
which is included in descending order in the Nyasa Tana of 
Raga Kalingada, is tetrachordal, as the extreme note Sa^ is 
used as the Vadi of that phrase. On the other hand, the 
combination Pa Pi Na Sa' used in descending order in the 
Nyasa Tana of Raga Paraja is extended trichordal, as Na and 
Pa are used as Vadi and Nyasa respectively of that phrase. 
The Vadi Na of this phrase must be made prominent either 
by prolonging it in duration or by accentuating it strongly or 
by taking the extreme note Sa^ obliquely, thus : Na Sa' Na 
Pi Pa. Again, the combination Pa Do So Sa^ used in ascending 
order in the Nyasa Tana of Paschatya Vasanta is also extended 
trichordal, as Do and Sa' are used as Vadi and Nyasa respec¬ 
tively of this phrase. The Vadi notes of all such trichordal 

phrases must be made prominent in the above mentioned 
manner. 

(1). Two kinds of oblique notes : 

(1) It may be a Varjita Svara, Two conditions 
must be fulfilled in using this note. Firstly, the open 
Third created by its omissiom must be always kept open. 
Secondly, it must not make a false Third with any note. 
For this purpose it is sometimes altered by an Anushruti. 
By this alteration the tonality of the Scale is 
changed. This is possible only when the note R of the 
First or the Fourth Primary Scale or the corresponding 
note of their different Murchhanas, is the omitted note. 
Considered as Ra of the First Primary Scale, which is 
false Third to Ma, it can be taken obliquely in relation 
to Na ; and considered as Ra of the Fourth Scale, which 
is false Third to Na, it can be takea obliquely in relation 
to Ma. Such oblique use of Ba is found in the Nyftsa 
Tana of Gaud Saranga, thus : Sa Ga Ma Ma Ga. 

(2) It may be a substantive note of the Scale, but 
unrelated to either the starting or the concluding note of 
the phrase, and related to an intermediate note. In this 
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case it mast be taken after the related note and return 
to it. Example of its use is found in R^ga PuravJ, thus : 

phrase the note Si is 
dissonant to both Sa and Pa and is related to Ga as Minor 
Third below it. 

Oblique use of a note which is extraneous to a Perfect 
Phrase is not only possible but artistically valuable, because its 
consonance with the related note is so clearly brought out by 
the oblique movement that its dissonance with the central notes 
is not felt to be harmful to the progression. It is felt to be 
only an appendage to the related note and an embellishment of 
it. The oblique motion of the note has the effect of eliminating 
it from the course of progression. 

E. CLASSIFICATION OF RAGAS. 

No rational method of classification of Ragas exists at present 
that may be of any help in ascertaining the characters of Ragas. 
The medieval method of classifying Ragas into Ragas, 
Raginis and Patras is useless, because no principle on 
which this classification could be based was ever formulated. 
It is for this reason that we find that different schools 
have different names for their Ragas, though their number is 
always six, and that Ragas and Putras of one school are Raginis 
of another. The South Indian method of classifying Ragas 
into Janaka and Janya is based solely on Melas. Such a 
classification is of no scientific value, because a single Mela, 
as we have seen, may represent different Modes of different 
Scales. The modern North Indian method of classifying Ragas 
into groups bearing common class-names is rational and 
useful. But, its scope is limited, and it cannot be made to 
cover the whole field of Raga music. At present only seven 
such groups are found to be generally recognized. These 
are 5 Kanada, Kedara, Mallara, Todt, Saranga, Nata and 
Vilaval. These include about seventy-five Ragas, many of 
which are unknown to modern musicians. This system of 
grouping came into existence before the time of Bhaba Bhatta, 
who wrote his books about the end of seventeenth century 
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A. D. In his Aruipa Sangita Ratnflkara he mentions the names 
of eighteen groups, whicli include one hundred and fifty Ragas. 
Most of these groups and the Ragas included therein have 
become obsolete. The modern seven groups mentioned above 
may meet a similar fate, unless a common feature of each 
of these groups is clearly defined. It is very dillicult 
to find out any common feature in many Ragas included in 
these groups, and no rational explanation can be found for their 
inclusion in the groups. For example, no common feature 
worth the name can be discovered between Darbari Kanada and 
Bageshri. If such Ragas are excluded from a group it will usual¬ 
ly be found that the Melodic Triad on which the Nyasa Tana 
of a Kaga is based, is the common feature of all Ragas of the 
group to which it belongs. 

F. THREEFOLD PURPOSE OF THE CHAPTER. 

The principles underlying the structure of Ragas laid down 
in this chapter and the means suggested therein for ascertaining 
their character are calculated to serve a threefold purpose. In 
the first place, they may be found to be helpful by investigators 
in the field of Indian music in finding out whether there are 
authentic and correct forms of a particular I^aga other than those 
described in the next following chapters. Secondly, rarely used 
Ragas, which are not dealt with in those chapters, may be 
brought to light and properly described for the benefit of the 
musical public. Thirdly, talented musicians may be encouraged 
to create new Ragas on the basis of the vast materials, which 
will be found to be available for that purpose in the present 
treatise. 



CHAPTER XV. 

RAGAS OF PRIMARY SCALES : MODES 1 TO 3. 


A. PRASIDDHA AND APRASIDDHA RAGAS. 

Dift'ercnt views have been held regarding the nuniber of 
Ragas actually used in modern Hindusthani music. It is a 
well-known fact that some Ragas are used by musicians all 
over Northern India, while others are known to only a few of 
them. There are, again, some Ragas which arc sung in 
particular parts of the country, but are not known in other 
parts. Ragas are usually put under two categories ; ‘Prasiddha^ 
or well-known and ‘Aprasiddlud or uncommoru It is difficult to 
ascertain the character of some Ragas of the latter class, as the 
recorded compositions of these Ragas are very few in number 
and often faulty. Compositions of one hundred and eightyone 
Ragas have been recorded in “Kramika Pustaka Malika*^ 
(six volumes) edited by Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhandc in 
Bombay, in a rather clumsy notation devised by him in 
Devanagri script. Of these only forty five are stated to be 
Prasiddha Ragas, the remaining one hundred and thirtysix 
being characteri/icd as ‘Aprasiddha^. About thirty compositions 
on the average have been given in this work for every 
Prasiddha Raga and only about four for every Aprasiddha 
Raga. 

The four books published in Bengal : “Kantha KaumudP 
by Kshetra Mohan GoswamI, “Gita Sutra Sara ” by Krishna 
Dhan Banerji, “Sangita Manjari" by Rama Prasanua Banerji and 
“Sangita Chandrika" by Gopeswar Banerji embody composi¬ 
tions of about one hundred and fortyfour Ragas. The compo¬ 
sitions in “Gita Sutra Sara^^ are recorded partly in the European 
Staff Notation and partly in a good notation devised by the 
author in Bengali script on the model of the European Tonic- 
Solfa Notation. The compositions of the other three works 
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are recorded in a notation devised by Kshetra Mohan Goswami 
in Bengali script. 

The compositions in Kramika Pastaka Malikft are mostly 
of the popular Kheyal style. The names of the composers are 
nowhere mentioned. The compositions of the Bengal publica¬ 
tions are mostly of the majestic Dhrupad style in which most 
of the ancient great masters sang and composed. The names 
of the composers are mentioned in most cases. The classical 
compositions found in the aforesaid works have been of 
immense help in the analysis and characterization of Ragas 
dealt with in the present treatise. Some of them have been 
reproduced with necessary corrections and modifications in the 
descriptions of difficult or contentious .Ragas in order to 
unfold their true character, Ragas of Primary Scales, which 
are by far the largest in number, have been dealt with in two 
chapters. Ragas of Secondary Scales and those of Chromatic 
Scales, which are most difficult to learn and sing correctly, have 
been described in a separate chapter. Altogether seventy 
Ragas including all the Prasiddha Ragas have been dealt with 
in this treatise. 

Abbreviations. 

G. S. S.—Gita Sutra Sara 

H. S. P.—Hindiisthani Sangita Paddhati 

K. K. —Karitha Kaumudi 

K. P. M.—Kramika Pustaka Malika 

L. S. —Lakshya Sangitam 

S. Ch. —Sangita Chandrika 

S. M. —Sangita Manjari 

S. R. —Sangita Ratnakara 

B NOTATION. 

Two kinds of Notation have been explained in the first 
chapter : “Just” and “Semitonic”. The thirty-three notes of 
Just Notation required for expressing the Modes and the 
twenty-three notes of Semitonic Notation for the Melas have 
been given in that chapter. The illustrations of Ragas in the 
following chapters are written in Just Notation. The notes 
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o£ the Mode used in a Raga given in its description are also 
those of Just Notation. The Atnsas of a Mode have been 
marked by asterisks placed over the notes and the mutual 
relationships of consecutive notes have been shown by means 
of Anushrutis placed below and between them. The two 
notes of a Mode that are related as false Thirds are marked 
by a connecting brace over them. The Signature and the 
Serial Number of the Mela customarily used in a Haga, or in 
case the Mela is either wanting or incorrect, the proposed 
cor.’ect Meia-Signature and the Serial Number have been given 
at the held of the description of the Ra'a, together with the 
numbers of the Scale and the Mode, which the Mela represents. 
Tne Se nitonic Notation of a Riga can be easily reduced from 
its Just Notation given in the book with the help of the 
Signature of the Mela. 

The signs required for expressing time measures and 
accents have been given in the first chapter. Signs, which are 
sometimes used for embellishment, are non-essential for 
Notations. Only one so-called embellishment, which is, in 
reality, a most powerful instrument for bringing out the spirit 
of a Raga, has been used in the Notations given in this 
treatise. This is known as Meod. Scales have been shown 
to be differentiated from eacdi other by means of the Thirds 
above or below their Amsas. These intervals and their 
inversions the Sixths are, consequently, the most important 
factors in delineating and distinguishing the characters of different 
Ragas. The characteristic Thirds or Sixths of Ragas must, 
therefore, be made clearly discernible and prominent. This 
is done by means of the Meed, It is a gliding movement from 
one note to another touching all the intermediate tones, which 
produces a solemn and yet pleasing effect. Good singers 
especially of the Dhrupad style use Meed with great aesthetic 
effect. All open consonant intervals can be made prominant 
by the Meed. In this treatise it will be represented by con¬ 
tinuous double lines placed below and between two notes 
having an open 'consonant interval between them. Thus ; 
Sa; Do: 


31 
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Positions of accent-marks of Talas in the Notations of Raga- 
compositions given in this treatise will be found to be slightly 
different from the positions customarily given to them in the 
Talas. Explanation for these departures will be found in the 
elucidation of musical rhythms given in the eighteenth chapter 
on styles. 

C. RAGAS OF PRIMARY SCALES : MODES 1 TO 3. 

Seven Melas can be used in Ragas of Primary Scales. 
These are Shuddha (1), No (2), No-Go (3), No-Go-Do (4), 
No-Go-Do-Ko (5), No-Go-Do-Ro-Po(6), and Mi (7). Of these the 
sixth is not in use in Hindusthsiiu music, as flat Pa is not 
allowed in that system, Pa being, according to custom, considered 
to be unalterable. Each of these Melas can be made to represent 
a Mode of any one of the first four Primary Scales by changing 
the positions of the Amsas. As the character of a Raga 
depends mainly on its Amsas and as the difference between 
Ragas having the same notes for their Amsas can be best 
understood if they are studied together and compared with each 
other, Ragas have been arranged according to the numbers of 
their Modes ; those, having the same Mode-number and 
consequently having the same notes for their Amsas, being 
dealt with together. They have been taken up in the serial order 
of the numbers of their Modes. 

The First, the Fourth and the Fifth Modes include the 
largest number of Ragas of Primary Scales. Very few Ragas 
are based on the other four Modes. Ragas in the first three 
Modes are dealt with in the present chapter. 


I. FIRST MODE. 

(Amsas Sa and Pa). 

1. KEDARA. 

[Prim. I. 1—Shuddha (1) Mela.J 

Raga Kedara naturally comes first as it is the oldest and 
the most famous of Ragas based on the First Mode of Primary 
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First Scale. The Mela of this Ra<va is mistakenly believed by 
some authors and musicians to be Mi-Mela. Natural Ma is 
universally admitted to be one of the most important notes of 
this Ruga and even considered (though wrongly) to be its 
Vadi. Sharp Ma, which is often found to be used in it, is a 
non-modulating note extraneous to its Scale. The proper Mela 
for the Rfiga is, therefore, the Shuddha. The ancient author 
Lochana Pandita names Kedara as one of his twelve Samsthanas 
(Melas). This Mela is equivalent to the Shuddha Mela of 
modern Hindusthani music. The Amsas of this Raga are Sa 
and Pa. The notes used in it are the same as those of the 
Scale of Origin of Hindusthani-music. They are given below 
in Just Notation with the numbers of Anushriitis between the 
consecutive notes : 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^—Prim. I, 1 

9 8 5 9 8 9 5 

The Amsas are marked by asterisks and the Vritha Tritiya 
(false Third) by a brace overhead. 

Kedara is a Rfiga of grave and sublime character and it is 
one of the few Ragas in which the Characteristic Phrases are 
pentachordal. 

Characteristic Features : 

(1) . Scale—Primary First. 

(2) . Mode—First. 

(3) . Tonics —Sa and Pa. 

(4) . Omitted Notes—lia in ascent and Ga in descent. 

(o). Final Note —Pa. (6). Semi-final Note —Sa, 

(7). Characteristic Phrases : 

Cadence Phrase —SaMaGaMaPa 
Penultimate Phrase —PaMaGaMaRaSa. 

Complementary Phrases : 

(1) Pa Da Sa^ 

(2) Sa4)a Pa. 

The Final Phrase is based on Pentachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 15(a)— Sa Ma Pa. Tho note Ma, as the penultimate note 
leading to the Final, is very important and prominent in this 
Raga. Sa is Vadi and Apanyasa (Semi-Final) ; and Pa is 
Apa-Vadi and Nyasa (Final). The Upaiita Svara (penultimate 
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note) Ma is brought to prominence by keeping the interval 
Sa-Ma always open and giving the note long duration. But, 
it is wrong to call it the Vadi, as is often done. Sa, being 
the starting note of the principal Characteristic Phrase of the 
Ruga, is the Vadi. It would be equally wrong to call Ma the 
Nyasa of the Raga, as conclusion must be made not on that 
note but on Pa. Kedara is a night Ruga as its concluding 
phrase is of ascending character. It is a remarkable instance 
of the great importance of the Nayaka Svara (Leading note) 
in a Ruga. 

Sharp Ma which is found to be used often as a chromatic 
note in this Raga, must be considered to be wrong, as alteration 
of the Nayaka Svara destroys the character of a Raga*. 

It will be observed that the basic triad of the main Charac¬ 
teristic Phrase of this Raga is direct and pentachordal, and 
devoid of any Third or Sixth. Thirds and Sixths, being 
those relationships between notes which distinguish Scales 
from each other, may be considered to be the very soul of 
melodic music. Melodic phrases which are devoid of these 
two consonant relationships are bound to sound insipid. It 
is, therefore, necessary to enlarge the Nyasa Tana of Kedfira 
Raga by adding to it Ga, the Third and sometimes also Da, 
the Sixth above the Vadi Sa. Thus, Sa Ma Ga Ma Pa (Da) 
Pa. 

The note Na, which is badly dissonant to the strong leading 
note Ma, should be avoided as much as possible. It may be 
slightly used with carefulness, but it is better to avoid it. 

Kedara is an ascending pentachordal Raga sung in night. 
There are some compositions said to be based on Kedara, 
which start with Sa*of the higher octave. The Characteristic 
Phrases of these compositions are inversions of those of Kedara 
placed in the upper part (Uttaranga) of the Mode^ octave. 
They are in reality compositions of a R&ga called Jaladhara. 
It is sometimes called Jaladhara Kedara. But, being placed 

1. The sharp Ma which is used in the combination Da Mi 
Pa as Minor Third below Da. as not a modulating note, as it 
does not introduce a correct new Scale, 
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in opposite parts of the Mode-octave* they must be treated 
as different Bagas. Similar relationship exists between 
Bagas Bibhash and Deshakara, between Asavari and JaunpurJ, 
between Desh and Surat, and other pairs. Such pairs of 
Ragas placed in the lower and the upper parts of the same 
Mode-octave are often confused with each other. 

Illustration : 

Raga-Kedfira. 

Tala-Tritala. 

Asthayi : 

S: S: S^ M: | M: P: P: II P: P: M: P: | 

Ha-ra pa ra - - me-shwa-ra shma-sha na- - vi- 

b: P: P: -: | P.M. P: D: S': | D: —: P: — : II 

-ha - - — ri. ka - - ru- - na- - ni-dha-na. 

M: G: G: M; 1 P.M. G.M. R: S: I 

pi - na - a- - ka-dha-ri . 

Antara : 


P: 

M: 

— ; 

P: 1 

D: P: 

S': 

S^ 

II S^: 

D: 

D: 

D: 1 

Bhu. 

-ja - ■ 

- - - - 

nga - 

bhu - - - 

sha - 

- na 

shi- 

-va 

tri 

- pu - 








0 




S^: 

— : 


— : 

1 S^: N 

: R’: 

— 

•• IS’: 

D: 

D: 

D: II 

ra - 

- - - ' 

- ri •• 


ga - -u 

- -rt - 



tha 


M: 

Gv 


M: 

1 P.M., 


R: 

S: 1 




bha 

- va - 

- bha 

--ya - 

— ha - - 


• - ri 






2. JALADHARA. 

[Prim. I, I.^Shuddha (1) Mela.l 

Jaladhara, which is sometimes wrongly called Jaladhara 
Kedara, is based on Shuddha Mela and has Sa and Pa as its 
Amsas like Kedara. Its Mode is, therefore, the First Mode 
of Primary First Scale. As the Cadence-Norms of its Charac¬ 
teristic Phrases are inverse to those of Kedara and situated 
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ia the Uttaranga, it should not be treated as a variety of 
Kedara, but as a different Raga. The notes of the Mode used 
in it are given below in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa—Prim. I, 1. 

9 8 5 9 8 9 5 

The Characteristic Phrases of Jaladhara are tetrachordal 
and oblique, while those of Kedara arc pentachordal and 
direct. 


Characteristic Features : 

(1) . Scale—Primary First. 

(2) . Mode—First. 

(3) . To.nics—Sa and Pa. 

(4) . Omitted notes—Ra in ascent, Ga and Na in both 
ascent and descent, which are used obliquely with Pa and Ra^ 
respectively. 

(5) . Final note —Pa. 

(6) . Semi-final note—Sa\ 

(7) . Characteristic Phrases : 

Cadence Phrase—Sa^ Ma Pa Da Ma Pa 
Penultimate Phrase—Pa Da Ra^ 8a^ Na Ra* Sa* 

Complementary Phrases : 

(1) Sa Ma Ga Pa Da Pa 

(2) Pa Ga Ma Ra 8a. 

The Cadence Phrase of Jaladhara is based on Tetrachordal 
Cadence-Norm No. 14(a)—Sa* Ma Pa. The descending Fifth 
Sa*-Ma of this Cadence-Norm should be kept open and taken 
by Meed, This phrase should be amplified by inserting 
the Third Da obliquely. Thus : Sa* Ma (Pa) Da Ma Pa. With¬ 
out this Third the phrase would be insipid, as its* Cadence- 
Norm consists of Fourth and Fifth only as in Kedara. The 
Vadi and Apanyasa (Semifinal) of Jaladhara are Sa* of the 
upper octave, while those of Kedara are Sa of the 
mid-octave. The Apa-Vadi and Nyasa (Final) of both of 
them are Pa of the mid-octive. Raga Jaladhara should be 
sung in night like Kedara, though its Cadence Phrase is des¬ 
cending in character, because that phrase is situated in the 
upper part of the Mode-octave (Uttaranga) and is oblique. 
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Illustration : 

Raga-Jaladhara. 


_ Tala-Tccbra. 

Asthayi : 


S': 

S' : 

M: 

e 

P 

; P: 1 D: 

M: 

V: 

1): 

R’: 


Sha 

- ra - 

- na 

k 

1 - rii tti 

go - 

- vi 

— 

► nda 


n 


/ 




( ^ 


/ 


s’ : 

N: 

Tl' 

s 

': P : D : 

D: 

D: 

P: 

- : 

P: 

me - 

- re 

ma 

- - na tri - -■ vi 

- dlia 

ta 

- 

- - 

pa 

+ 



0 

/ 

i ■+ 





M: 

P: 

P: 

Gr 

M: K: S: 

' S: 

M 

: Gi 



ha - 

- ra- 

- ta 

ta - 

ta chhi—na 

ha 

- -ra 

vi 



0 


; / 



1 

0 

1 

/ 


P: 

M : 

! D: 

P: 

D: S’:M 

P. i 

D: 

M: ! 

P: P 

: 


na. sa - -va vya - - - rtha ji - - - - va - na. 


Antara : 


P: M: P 

(•» 

: D 

: P: 

s’ : S’ : 

S': — : 

D 

I t‘» 

: ! S’ 

1 

S’; S’ i 

jo - - - ga 

ja - - 

- ga - - ru 

ta- 

pa 

ti 


ra - tha 

S' : M' : 

M ' 

R' 

: R' : S' : 

S': 

S' 

: D; 

; D: ! 

M 

D: D: 

bha - - - 

- k ti 

vi 

- - n a sa “ 

- va 

nt 

- -shpha- 

la ka - 

I '• 

+ 


1 0 

/ 


4 . 



P: P: 

M: 

G : 

M : P ; P : 

1): 

P: 

P: 

D: 

D: : 

-ra - ma 

e - 

- - 

ka nil - ma 

ka - - 

• ra 

- ta 

bha - 

va 

0 

/ 



0 



l 

r 

P : INI : 

R : 

S: 

S’ : S’ : 

D: S 

1 . 

S' : 

R' ; 

R' ■ 

ta - - - 

- ra 

- na 

ka - - he 

na sa - 

- ma • 

- - jha 

- - ta 

S': 

D; 

i D 

: D: P: 

Pi¬ 





mu- - - - 

• dha 

inc 

- - re ma - ■ 

na. 





This song 

is an adaptation 

of the 

composition 

given in 

K. P.M., 

TIT, 

155, 

materially altered. 

It 

has 

been 

wrongly 


included in the songs of Kedara, with which it has only a faint 
resemblance. 


3. BTBHASIL 

I Prim. I, 1.—Shuddha (1) Mela. ] 

Raga Bibhash, as it is sung in Bengal, is based on the 
First Mode of First Primary Scale, having for its Amsaa 
Sa, Ga and P.i. The Mela used is the Shuddha Mela. In 
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Bhatkbande's works three other kinds of JiibDasli are found 
which are based on Ko-Do, Eo-Mi-Do, and Ro-Mi MeJas. 
These forms of Bibhash are not found in Bengal, where a 
very popular and beautiful Raga of the same name is sung 
in Shuddha Mela. Bibhash is universally acknowledged to be 
a morning Raga, But, the three forms of it found in Bhat- 
khande's works are all appropriate for evening^. So, the 
name ‘‘Bibhash'’^ is a mis-application so far as the aforesaid 
three forms are concerned. That name is applicable only 
to the form used in Bengal, which is undoubtedly appropriate 
for morning. This Raga is customarily considered to be 
pentatonic in ascent, omitting Ma and Na, and hexatonic in 

2. The first of the aforesaid three forms is supposed to 
be based on Ro-Do Mela, which is used in some morning 
Ragas. But, this Mela cannot exist without Ma, a note which 
is said to be omitted in this so-called Bibhash. The note Ro 
of the Ro-Do Mela owes its existence to Ma as the Major 
Third below it. In the absence of the latter note it must be 
related to Ga as the Minor Third below it. It is in 
reality Si, which is used in evening Ragas only. As Ma 
is absent in all the three forms which have Ro in them, 
they must be considered as evening Rugas. The omitted 
fourth note of the Mela of the first form is, therefore, 
to be taken to be Mi and not Ma. The first two 
forms will, thus, be found to be indistinguishable form each 
other. These two forms, again, are indistinguishable from 
another Raga <;ailed Reba. They have, therefore, no place as 
separate distinct Ragas. Reba is admittedly an evening 
Raga and has no semblance with the Bengal Bibhash. The 
third form based on Ro-Mi Mela is quite similar to Raga Puravi 
without Ma, which is used in it only in an oblique manner and 
not indispensable. The third form also should not, therefore, 
have a separate name. (Vide K. P. M., V, 333, 390, 393 and VI, 
33). Satya Kiiikar Banerjee, a bold exponent of the Vishnupur 
Sch ol of music in his book “Sangeet Jnaua Prabesh^^ 
(p. p. 39-41) draws attention to the fact that Bibhash is a very 
popular ancient Raga of Bengal, which is used not only in 
folk-songs like Aul, Baul and Kirtan, but also by the great 
poet Tagore in many of his songs and deplores that some 
modern musicians of Bengal are trying to change the character 
of this and some other Ragas by blindly following the lead of 
musicians of western India. The author has shown true musical 
insight by holding that the Raga as it is sung in Western 
India is appropriate for evening and not for morning. 
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descent, omitting Ma only. It is, however, essentially penta¬ 
tonic both in ascent and in descent. Its character is not 
only fnlly brought out, but it acquires some sublimity, if it 
is sung in a fully pentatonic Mode. The note Na, however, 
can be and is often used in descent and also in ascent 
obliquely. 

The notes used and omitted in the Baga are given below 
in Just Notation : 


Sa Ra Ga [M'a] Pa Da (Na) Sa*—Prim. I, 1. 

9 8 5 9 8 9 5 

The note which is omitted in both pentatonic and hcsatonic 
froms is placed within angular brackets and* the note which is 
omitted in the pentatonic form only is placed within curved 
brackets. The Amsas are marked by asterisks and the false 
Third by a brace overhead. 

Characteristic Features (Lakshanas) : 

(1) . Scale (Grama)—Primary First. 

(2) . Mode (Murchhana)—First. 

(3) . Tonics (Amsas)—Sa Ga and Pa. 

(4) . Omitted notes (Varjita Swaras)—Ma and Na in 
ascent and Ma is descent. 

(5) . Final Note (Nyasa)—Sa. 

(6) . Semi-final Note (Apanyasa)—Pa. 

(7) . Characteristic Phrases, (Vishishta Tanas) : 

Cadence Phrase (Nyasa Tana)—Pa Ga Pa Ra Sa 
Penultimate Phrase (Upanta Tana)—Sa Da Pa. 

Complementary Phrases (Puraka Tanas) : 

1. Ga Da Na Da Pa. 

2. Sal (Na) Da Pa 

The Cadence Phrase is based on Pentachordal Cadence- 
Norm No. 18(d)—Pa Ra Sa. The note Na, which is to be 
omitted in ascent, is used obliquely in the Penultimate Phrase 
as Major Third above Pa : thus : Sa Da Pa Da Na Da Pa.. 

Both the Characteristic Phrases of this Raga are like 
those of Raga Kedara, pentachordal with Sa or Pa as starting 
and concluding notes. The Pinal Phrase of Bibhash is des¬ 
cending in character, while that of Kedara is ascending. Pa is 
VadJ and Apanyasa and sa is Nyasa and Apavadi of Bibhftsh. 
The descending Minor Third Pa-Ga of the Nyasa Tana and 
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the ascending Major Sixth Sa-Da of the ascending Upanta 
Tana are distinctive intervals of this Raga, and should be 
made prominent by Meed in order to bring out the true spirit 
of the Raga. 

Bibhash is a descending pentachordal Raga sung in morning. 

Illustration ; 

Raga**Bibhash. 

Tala-Dipachandl. 

Asthayi: Tanasena. 
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2nd Antara : 
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The composition in Bibhash by Trmasena given dn K. K., 
55 is reproduced above with slight modifications. The Tala 
is Dipchandi and not Jhariiptal as stated in the book. 

It will be observed that the note Na is nowhere used in 
the Asthayi period of this composition, though it is used only 
once in another period. There is another Dhrupad song of 
Tanasena in K, K. 11'^, in which that note has been profusely 
used. 

Many of the compositions in K. P. M. IV, 238-272, descri¬ 
bed as Deshkfira, are in realitj- those of Bibhfish. A genuine 
Deshkara composition by Tanasena found amongst them has 
been reproduced under that Biiga. 


4. DESHAKARA. 

Prim. I, 1—Shuddha (1) Mela. 1 

Deshakara is a pentatonic ( Auduva ) Raga in the First 
Mode of Primary First Scale, which omits totally Ma and Na. 
The Mela used in it is the Shuddha. This Raga is apt to 
be confused with Bibhash if sung in the pentatonic form. 
The distinction between the two Ragas is, however, quite 
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clear, as their Cadence Phrases are different. The notes used 
in Deshakara are as follows in Just Notation :— 


Sa Ra Ga [Mai Pa Da (Na) Sa^—Prim. I, 1. 

9 8 5 9 8 9 5 

Characteristic Features : 

(1) . Scale—Primary First. 

(2) . Mode—First. 

(3) . Tonics—Sa, Ga and Pa. 

(4) . Omitted notes—Ma and Na both in ascent and 

• in descent. 

(5) . Final—Pa. 

(6) . Semi-final—Sa*. 

(7) . Characteristic Phrases : 

Cadence Phrase—Sa* Pa Da Pa. 
Penultimate Phrase—Pa Da (Sa*) Ra* Sa*. 
Complementary Phrases : 

(1). Ga Pa Da 
12). Sa Ga Pa Da 

The Cadence Phrase is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 12 (a)—Sa* Da Pa. 

Sa* is Vadi and Apanyasa and Pa is Apa-Vadi and Nyasa 
of Deshakara. Najs sometimes found to be used in descent. 

As Deshakara is a descending tetrachordal Raga sung in 
morning, the Minor Third Da below the Vadi Sa* should be 
taken obliquely with the Nyasa Pa in order to make the 
cadence conclusive. 


Illustration : Raga - Deshakara. 

_ ^ Tala - Jhamptal. 

Asthayi: Tanasena. 
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Antarfi : 
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The Dlirupad 
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by Tanasena 

1 given 

in KP. M., IV, 


259-262 is reproduced above with slight alternations. The Nyasa 
Tana has been placed at the beginning of the composition. The 
Nayaka Svara of Upanta Tana is, it will bo observed, situated 
in the upper octave and used obliquely. This is a genuine 
composition of Deshakara amidst others, most of which are 
based on Baga Bibhash, but supposed to be based on 
Deshakara. 
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5. ALAHIYA. 

1 Prim. I, 1.—Shuddha (1) Mela. J 

Alahiya Raga is based on Shuddha Mela. The note No, 
which is sometimes used in it as a touch-note, is not 
essential for it^. ft is a liexatonic Rilga, in which Ma is 
omitted in ascent and Pa in descent. The Amsas are Sa 
and Pa. It is, therefore, based on the First Mode of Primary 
First Scale. By the use of note No, it sometimes modulates 
to the First mode of Primary Second Scale. The notes used 
in Alahiya arc given below in Just Notation : 

! i 

Sa Ra Ga [Ma] Pa Da Na Sa^—Prim. I, 1. 

9 8 5 9 8 9 5 

The note Ma is to be omitted. It may be used in ascen¬ 
ding phrases, in which a leap is taken to it from Sa. 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Prathama. 

(2) . Murchhana—Prathama. 

3. Distinction is sought _to be made by some musicians 
of Western India between Alahija with both the Ni^s and 
that with only natural Ni. The latter they call Vilaval. 
Only about half a dozen compositions in this so-called Vilaval 
Raga are found in K,P.M^ In a few of even these the note 
No is used. As regards Alahiya it is stated in K.PM., II 
68 that No is used in it slightly. In some of the compositions 
of that Raga given in this book even this slight use is dis¬ 
pensed with. Hatya Kinkar Banerji, a musician of Bengal, 
states in page 36 of his Sangita Jnan-Prabesh that Alahiya 
is essentially based on Shuddha Mela, though some persons 
use No in it slightly. He is quite right in holding that the 
distinction sought to be made between Alahiya and Vilaval 
Eagas on the basis of this slight use of No is illogical and 
useless. He further states that Alahiya is an older and more 
important Eaga, in which many ancient Dhnipads, which still 
exist, were composed. Vilaval, in his view, is a distinct Eaga 
in which sharp Ma is used together with natural Ma. The, 
same view is also emphatically expressed in page 143 of 
Sangita Manjari by Rama Prasanna Banerji# where a composi¬ 
tion of Vilaval with sharp Ma is given. In view of this marked 
difference of opinion regarding the notes used in Vilaval, it is 
misleading to call the Shuddha Mela by that name. 
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(3) . Amsas—Sa, Pa and Ga. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ma in ascent and Pa in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Ga. 

((>). Apanyfisa-’ Sa^. 

(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Sa^ Na Da Ma Ga. 

Upanta Tana—Ga Da Na Sa^; or, 

Ga Pa Na Da Na Sa^ 
Paraka Tanas : (1). 8a Ma Pa Da Pa ; or, 

8a Ma Pa Da No Da Pa. 

(2). Pa Ma lia 8a. 

The Nyasa Tana is a Minor liexachordal Phrase based 
on Cadence-Norm, No. 25(a)—8a^ Ma Ga» which starts from the 
Lower Tonic Sa^ and concludes with the Middle Tonic Ga. 
Minor Hoxachordal Characteristic Phrases with the same 
starting and concluding notes, are also used in Ragas Khambaj, 
Ayata Hindola and Prachya Vasanta. 

Alahiya is a descending hexachordal Kaga fit to be sung in 
morning. ___ 

(i. KHAMBAJ. 

[ Prim. I, 1 and II, 1—Shuddha (1) and No(2) Melas, ] 

Khambaj is an elegant Raga usually used in the lighter 
styles of Hindusthani music. This beautiful Raga appears to 
have been rather neglected by advocates of the higher styles. 
Misconceptions about its character have come into being as a 
consequence. Classical songs in this Raga are very rare. Yet 
its character is quite clear and impressive. It is based on 
Shuddha Mela in ascent and on No-Mela in descent. The 
Amsas are Sa and Pa. Its bases arc, therefore, the First Modes 
of Primary First and Second Scales. The notes used in it are 
given below in Just Notation : 

In ascent. 

^ 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^...Prim. 1,1 
9 8 6 9 8 9 5 

In descent. 
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The notes Ra and Ma, which make a false Third, are 
connected by braces overhead. Of these Ra is omitted in ascent 
and Ma in descent. Da is also omitted in ascent. The 
ascending Nyasa Tana is hexachordal and starts with Ga, the 
Madhya Amsa of Primary First Scale. The descending 
Upanta Tana is tetrachordal. 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Gramas—Miikhya Prathama in ascent and 

Mukhj^a Dviti^’a in descent. 

(2) Murchbana—Prathama. 

(3) . Amsas - Sa and Pa. 

(4) . Varjita Swaras—Ra and Da in ascent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa^. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Pa. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ga Ma Pa Na Sa^ 

Upanta Tana—Sa^ (Ra^) No Da Pa 

Puraka Tanas : 

(1) . Da Ma Ga ; 

(2) . Pa Ga Ra Sa ; 

(3) . S:i Ga Ma Ga ; 

(4) . Pa Na Sa^ 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Hexachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 21 (c)—Ga Na Sa^. Khambaj is an ascending hexachordal 
Raga sung in night. 

7. GAUD SARANGA. 

I Prim. I, 1—Shuddha (1) Mela. ] 

Gaud Saranga is one of those few Ragas, which have a 
Trichordal Cadence Phrase. It is based on the Shuddha Mela, 
Mi being sometimes used chromatically. It belongs to the 
First Mode of Primary i' irst Scale. The Amsas are Sa, Ga 
and Pa, In Just Notation its notes are as follows : 

i ! 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^..Prim. I, 1. 

9 8 5 9 8 9 5 

This Rs.ga is hexatonic both in ascent and in descent, Ra 
being omitted in ascent and Ma in descent. The Cadence 
Phrase is trichordal, ascending and oblique. 
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Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Prathama. 

(2) . Murchh an a—Pratham a. 

(3) . Amsas —Sa, Ga and Pa. 

(4) . Varjita Swaras—Ra in ascent and Ma in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Ga. 

(<)) Apanyasa—Sa. 

(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Sa (Ga) Ma Ga 
Upanta Tana—Pa Ga Ra Sa 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Trichordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 2(a)—Sa Ma Ga. 

The Adhara Amsa Sa is the Vadi and the Uttara Amsa. Pa 
is'the Apa-vadi. Tlic Nyasa 'raoa is almost always amplified, 
thus : Sa Ga Ma Ra Ma Ga. The oblique use of Ra gives to 
the Raga a peculiar flavour and beauty. The false Third between 
Ra and Ma is made a true Minor Third by lowering Ra by an 
Anushruti. The oblique use of Ra brings the Upanta Swara 
Ma to prominence. It is sometimes repeated thus : Sa Ga 
JMa Rii Ma Rii Ma Ga. Mi is sometimes used obliquely as a 
Minor Third below Da in order to make an Avarta Alankara 
to Pa, the A[)a-vadi, thus : Pa Da Mi Pa. Modulations to 
two different Scales have to be made for the two oblique uses 
of Ra and Mi. The note Ra converts the First Mode of 
Primary First Scale to the Third Mode of Primary Fourth 
Scale and the note Mi converts the latter to the Third Mode 
of Primary Third Scale, the Amsas of both the latter Modes 
being Ga and Da. 

Gaud Saranga is an oblique ascending and trichordal Kaga. 
It is difficult to say how this Raga came to be called Saranga, 
with which it has no semblance. It is allied to Raga Bihag, 
the Nyasa Tanas of both being based on diflerciit forms of the 
same Cadence-Norm. It should be sung in night like Bihag, 
though customarily it is sung in noon, 

8. SAHANA. 

I Prim. Ill, 1.—No-Go (3) Mela. ] 

Sahana is a beautiful Raga, sung usually on marriage and 
32 
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other festive occasions. It is of Persian origin, as it appears 
from its name. Being of complicated structure, it is difficult to 
sing it correctly. The few Hindusthanf compositions found in 
the published books are mostly wrong in structure. The 
spirit of the Rsga is fairly well expressed in a Bengali song of 
poet Tagore*. It is based on No-Go-Mcla, and has Sa and 
Pa as its Amsas. Its basis is, therefore, the First Mode of 
I^rimary Third Scale. Its structure is remarkable as it is 
pentatonic both in ascent and in descent, the second and the 
sixth notes being omitted in ascent and the fourth and the 
seventh notes being omitted in descent. The notes used in the 
Baga are give n below in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra (jo Ma Pa Da No 8a ^—Prim. Ill, 1. 

9 5 8 9 8 6 8 


The Madhya Amsa Go, which is marked by an asterisk 
like the other two Amsas, is prominent in the Rfiga, as one 
of the false Thirds Ra is omitted in ascent and the other Ma 
is omitted in descent. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) , Grama—Mukhya Tritiya. 

(2) . Murchhana—Prathama. 

(8). Amsas—Sa, Go and Pa. 

(4) . Varjita Swaras—Ra and Da in ascent, and Ma and 

No in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Pa. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Pa Sa^ No Sa^. 

Upanta Tana—Sa* Da Pa Da Ma Pa. 

Puraka Tanas : 

(1) . Sa^ Da Pa Ma Pa Go. 

(2) . PaGoRaSa. 

(8). SaGoMa. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 9(e)—Pa No SaV 

The first Puraka Tana is almost as important as the 
Vishishta Tanas, as it concludes with the Madhya Amsa Go, 
which is thus brought to prominence. The second Puraka 


4. The song begins with the words *'Dckcchhena Priyatama^^ 
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Tana, which ends with Sa, with its open descending Major 
Third Pa-Go in it has a semblance with the descending Charac¬ 
teristic Phrase of Kanada. It is probably owing to this slight 
similarity that Sahana has been considered as a variety of 
Kanada. The structure of the two Ragas are fundamentally 
different, as the Characteristic Phrases of Sahana are situated 
in the Cttaranga, while those of Kanada are situated in the 
Purvanga. The semblance of the aforesaid Paraka Tana of 
Sahana with a Vishishta Tana of Kanada is superficial, because 
the former concludes with Sa and the latter with Ra, these 
notes being the Amsas of their respective Ragas. The Open 
Minor Third Ma-Ra which is essential for Kanada is not 
possible in Sahana, in which Ma and Ra make false Thirds 
with each other- The much-talked-of Gandhara Andolana of 
Kanada is impossible in Sahana as the note Ma has to be 
omitted in descent in that Raga. The other so-called distinc¬ 
tive feature of Kanada, viz., No-Pa Saiigati is also absent 
ill Sahana, as No has to be omitted and Da is essential in 
descent ^of that Raga. There is# therefore, no justification 
for considering Sahana as a variety of Kanada. The same 
remarks are also applicable to some of the so-called varieties 
Kanada. 

The Nayaka Swara No of the Nyasa Tana of Sahana is 
to be taken obliquely with the Nyasa Sa^ in order to make 
the Final Phrase conclusive. 


Illustration : 

Raga-Sahana. 

Taia-Jhacnptala. 

Asthayi : Hararanga. 

* , I 0 I ^ I i! 

SCNo. S': I D: D: P: ! D; M; | P: P: P: |1 

A-ba gu - - na bha - - ryo. sa - - ka - - la 

D: S’: I D: P: | M: P: | Go: f| 

hn-uu na-tha mo-- - ro. 

Go: M: | P: P: ! Go: Go: | It: -: S: Ij 

a-Da-no. sa - - ma - - jha ma-oha 

S: -: 1 M: -: M: I P: S\No. | 

ki-- - jo. gha - -no----re. 
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Antara ; 

P: M: I F: No: No: '^S': No: I S’: -: S’: | 

Tu- - Ilia vi - - iia ka - - va-iia ha-re 

No: S’: ! li': -: S': i No: S’: ! D: P; -: i 

bha- - va pha - - - - nda me-. 

P: No: ID: D: P: | D: M; 1 P: P; l| 

na- - ti ka - - ra - - ta Ha - - ra - ra-nga 

i): S’: I D: D: P: 1 M: P: I Go: -: II 

ga-- - ya gu - - na te ----- re. 

Go: M-, I P: -: P: I Go: Go: ' E: -: S: J | 

a- - - pa- - no. sa • ~ rna- -jlia liia - - -pha ) Asthayi 

This song is an adaptation of the composition of Hararanga 
given in K. P. M. VI, 190. Material alteration has been made 
in it. Start has been taken with 8^ of the upper octave, 
which is the Nyasa and the Apavadi ; and the final ASam has 
been placed on it. The most important change is that made 
in the last line. The Nyasa Tana, which is wanting in the 
composition, lias been placed at the end of that line. 

9. BAHAR. 

iPrim. Ill, 1. & Sec. I, 1.—No-Go (3) and Go (8) Melas] 

Bahar Ruga is bused on the First Mode of Primary Third 
Scale. It is sung in No-Go Mela. The Amsas are Sa and Pa. 

It is a majestic Rnga and very popular. Its structure being 
of a complicated zigzag character, it is apt to be mixed up with 
other Ragas. As a consequence some hybrid Ragas have come 
into being, which bear its name.*^ The notes used in it are given 

below in Just Notat ion : _ 

* 1 1 * 

Sa Ra Go Ma Pa (Da) No Sa'—Prim 
9 5 8 9 8 6 8 III, l 

Da IS omitted both in ascent and in descent. It is, however, 
used obliquely in ascent, always keeping the Minor Third inter- 

5. Strange mixtures like Bhairava-Bshar and Vasanta- 
Bahar are found, in which Ragas of different Modes and Scales 
are arbitrarily mixed up. 
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val between Pa and No open. As in AdRna Ra is omitted in 
ascent and Go in descent. Go is used obliquely in descent; 
thus : PaGoMaRaSa 

In ascent both Ra and Go arc usually omitted, by the leap 
from Sa to its Fourth Ma. Conversion to Secondary First Scale 
is made in the ascending NySsa Tana by the use of Na, the 
Major Third above the VadJ Pa. This use of Na in Bahar 
i? characteristic of the Rnga and is quite different from the 
chromatic oblique use of the note in Adana, in which the 
interval cf Fourth between Pa and Sa^ must always be kept 
open. The Nyasa Tiinas of both Bahar and Adana ai'e tetra- 
chordal, having Pa iii\d for Vadi and Nyasa respectively. But, 
it is direct in the former, having Na as the Upflnta Svara ;-‘and 
it is oblique in the latter, having Ra^ of the upper octave as the 
Upanta Svara, Na being sometimes used as a chromatic Minor 
Third below Ra^. 

Laksbanas: 

(1) . Gramas—Mukya Tritiya in descent, and Ganna Pratha- 

rua in ascent. 

(2) . Murchhana—Prathama. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa and Pa¬ 
id). Varjita Swaras—Ra and Da in ascent and Go and Da 

in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa^ 

(6) . Apanyasa—Pa. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Pa Ma Pa Go No Da Na Sa^ 
Upanta Tana—Sa' No Pa Ma Pa. 

Puraka Tanas—(1) Sa Ma Pa. 

(2) Pa Go Ma Ra^ Sa. 

These Puraka Tanas arc also used in Raga Adana. It will 
be observed that there are some common elements in these two 
Ragas. In spite of this, these two Rfigas are quite distinguish¬ 
able from each other by the peculiar structure of their Charac¬ 
teristic Phrases. It is wrong to suppose that one Raga is mixed 
with another, simply because there arc common Puraka Tanas, 
as these must be kept in the background and the Characteristic 
Phrases brought to prominence. The Cadence Phrase of Adana 
is simple in structure. That of Bahar is complicated. In it 
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two consonant triads and one dissonant triad are most artisti¬ 
cally combined. The consonant triads arc Go Pa No and M a 
Da Sa^ and the dissonant triad whieVi is the basis of the phrase, 
is Pa Na Sa^. The note No of this phrase is perfect Fifth of 
Go, but false Fourth of Ma. It must not, therefore, be taken 
directly after Ma to make the combination Ma No Da, which 
gives a false impression of the Perfect Phrase Ma No Da, which 
is the Cadence Phrase of Raga Bageshri®. In Bahar No should 
be taken directly after Go. The omitted note Da should be 
taken obliqueb- after No as part of the consonant triad Ma Da 
Sa^ ; thus : Ma Go No Da. 

Bahar is an ascending tetrachordal Raga sung in night 
Tlie Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 10 (e)—Pa Na Sa^ 


10. ADANA. 

I Prim. IV, 1 —No-Go-Do (4) Mela ] 

Raga Adana is based on the First Mode of Primary 
Fourth Scale which is represented by No-Go-Do Mela. Some 

G. Bhatkhande supposes that there are elements of Bagas 
Bageshri and Adana in Raga Bahar, as will appear from the 
following verse of his Lukshya Sangita ; 

smtl; 

In Raga Bagoshri Ma is followed by Da in the combination 
Ma No Da, which is the Cadence Phrase of that Raga, as 
stated above. The flat seventh (No) of that Raga is perfect 
Fourth above of its Lower Tonic Ma ; while the correspon¬ 
ding note (No) of Raga Bahar is Minor Third above Pa, the 
Upper Tonic of the latter Raga. 

We have seen above that the false Cadence Phrase of 
Bageshri (Ma No Da) has to be avoided by taking No after 
Go and not after Ma. To say that Bahar contains an element 
of Bageshri is only to create confusion between two distinct 
great Ragas. The presence of an element of Adana in Bahar 
is also a misconception, because in the former the interval of 
Fourth between Pa and 8a' has to be kept open, while in the 
latter the interval of Minor Third between Pa and No is 
kept open. 
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authors put it iu No-Go Mela. This difference of opinion 
arises out of the uncertainty as to whether the sixth note, 
which is omitted both in ascent and in descent, is Da or Do. But, 
as there are many compositions of the R«*lga in which Do is 
used obliquely and as no such use of Da is found in any 
composition, the proper Mela for the Raga must be taken to 
be No-Go-Do. The Ainsas being Sa and Pa, the Mela stands 
for the First Mode of Primary Fourth Scale. The notes used 
in the Raga are shown below in Just Notation : 


Sa Ra Go Ma Pa (Do) No Sa^—Prim IV, 1. 

9 5 8 9 5 9 8 

While Do is always omitted in direct progression, the false 
Third is avoided in ascent by omitting Ra. In descent the rule 
of continuous consonant thirds is observed by omitting Go. 
Conversion to Secondary Second Scale is sometimes made 
by chromatic use of the note Na in the ascending Cadence 
Phrase, as shown below. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) Grama—Mukhya Chaturtha. 

(2) , Murchhana—Prathama. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa and Pa. 

(4) . Varjita Swaras—Ra and Do in ascent and Go and 

Do in descent Do can be used 
obliquely in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sah 

(6) . Apanyasa—Pa. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas ; 

Nyasa Tana—Pa Sa^ No Sa^. 

Upanta Tana—Sa^ Ma Pa. 

These are only skeleton forms of the Tanas. Beautiful 
variations of these Tanas may be had by introducing other 
notes in them. The Nyasa Tana may have the forms : 

(1) . Pa Sa^ Ra^ No Sa^ 

(2) . Pa No Pa Sa^ Ra' No Sa'. 

(3) . Pa Sa' Na Ra' No Sa', 

(4) . Pa No Pa Sa' Na Ra' No Sa'. 

Modulation to Secondary Second Scale referred to above 
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is made by introduction of Na in forms Nos. (3) and (4). The 
CJpanta Tana may have the forms : 

(1) . Sa^PaMaPa 

(2) . Sal Pa No Pa Ma Pa 

(3) . Sal p., Ma Pa. 

The interval of perfect Fourth between Pa and Sa^ must 
always be kept open. 

The Nyasa Tanas of this Raga and Eaija Bahar arc both 
ascending and tetrachordal ; and the Uparita Tanas of these 
two Ragas are both descending and tetrachordal. The starting 
and the concluding notes of these Tanas in both are either 
Pa or Sal. distinction between these Tanas will be 

found in the marked dilTerencc of their structure. The Puraka 
Tanas of Adana are : 

il\ SaMaPa; 

(2) . Pa Go Pa Ma Ra Sa, and 

(3) . Sal Do Pa Do Ma Pa. 

The first two of these are also used as Puraka Tfmas of 
Raga Bahar. The third in which Do, the distinctive note of 
Primary Fourth Scale is used, is found in some compositions 
of the Raga. Adana is, like Bahar, an ascending Tetrachordal 
Raga sung ill night. Its Nyasa Tana is based on tetrachordal 
Cadence-Norm No. 0 (e)—Pa No Sai. The Minor Third above 
the starting note is to be taken obliquely with the concluding 
note in order to make the cadence conclusive. 

The Cadence-Norms of Adana and Sahana are the same. 
But, in the latter it is always used in its simple form, but not 
so in the former. 


11. JAUNPURi. 

[Prim. IV, 1.—No-Go-Do { 4 ) McIa.J 

Raga Jaunpuri is based on the First Mode of Primary 
Fourth Scale It is sung in No-Go-Do Mela. The Amsas 
are Sa and Pa. It is a simple and popular morning Raga. 
Basically it has much affinity with Raga Adana. Both are 
based on the same Mode of the same Scale. Their Charac¬ 
teristic Phrases too are formed out of the tetrachord in the 
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upper part of the Scale. They are, however, quite distinguish¬ 
able from each other by the ascending or the descending 
character of their Nyasa Tanas. The notes used in Jaunpuri 
are given below in Just Notation : 


Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Do No Sa^—Prim. IV, 1. 

9 5 8 9 5 9 8 

Lakshanas ; 

(1) . Grama —Mukhya Chaturtlia, 

(2) . Murchhana—Prathama. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa and Pa. 

(4) . Varjita Swaras—(io and Do in ascent and Ma 

in descent. Do is used in 
ascent obliquely with No. 

(5) . Nyasa—Pa. 

(6) . Apany ftsa—Sa 

(7) . Vishishta Tunas : 

Nyasa Tana—Sa' No Do Pa Ma Do Pa 
Uprmta Tana—Pa No Do No Sa'. 

Puraka Tanas ; (1). Pa (io Ra Sa 
(2). SaRaMaPa 

Jaunpuri is a descending tctrachordal Ruga sung in morning. 
Its Nyasa Tana is based on Tctrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 13(a)—Sa^DoPa. 

Illustration : 

Rnga—Jaunpuri. 

_ Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayi : 

P.M. P: No.Do. No: I S^ No Do. P.M. Do: | 
Phu - - la - - va - - na ki gen-da || 

P: Go: R; S; I KM. P; Do.M. P; 1 

ma - - i - - ka na ma - - ro re . 

Antara : 

P: M: P: P: 1 No: Do: No: II S^: S': S': 

Na. ma - na ja-nu . ko... ma-na 

S': No: S': S':| S': R': Go': | R': S': 

ja-nu. kan-son . ka - - hun. 

SI; No: S’: | S’-No. DoP. M.Do. P: 1 

Du--ka - - - ra re. .... 
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This is ail adaptation of the composition given in 
K.P.M.III, 658 materially modified both in aiTangeineut of notes 
and in time-measure. 


12. ASAVARi. 

! Prim. IV, 1—No*Go-Do(4)Mela. ] 

Rrigfi Asavjiri is based on the First Mode of Primary 
Fourth Scale. The Mela used in it is No-Go-Do. The Amsas 
are Sa and Pa. This Raga is often confused with Jaunpuri, 
which is also based on tlio same Mode of the same Scale. They 
are, however, quite distinguishable from each other, as the 
former has its Cbaractcristie Phrases placed in the lower part 
of the Mode-octave, while those of the latter are placed in its 
upper part. Both are morning Rflgas, as their Nyasa Tanas 
are descending in character. The notes used in Asavari are 
as follows in just Notation : 


Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Do No Sa' — Prim. IV, 1 
9 5 8 9 5 9 8 

In pursuance of the rule of consonant thirds Go is omitted 
in ascent and Ma in descent. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Chaturtha. 

(2) . M urch hana —Prathama. 

(3) . Amsas —Sa and Pa. 

(4) . Var jita Swaras—Go in ascent and Ma in descent. 

(5) . Nyfisa—Sa. 

(6) , Apanyasa—^Pa. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Pa Go Ra Sa. 

Upanta Tana—Sa Ra Ma Pa Do Pa. 

Puraka Tana—S' Do Pa Ma Pa. 

The Upanta Tana can be amplified in diflferent ways, as : 

(1) Sa Ra Ma. Pa Do Ma Do Pa; 

(2) Sa Ra Ma Pa No Do Pa; 

(3) Sa Ra Ma Pa No Do Ma Do Pa. 

The second of the above forms is most often used. 
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A comparison between Asavari and Jaunpuri will show, that 
while Sa is the Nyasa of the former, that note in the upper 
octave (SaM is the Vridi of the latter, and that, while Pa is the 
Vadi of the former, it is the Nyasa of the latter. There need 
be no confusion between the two Ragas, if these features are 
always kept in view. Asavari is a descending pentachordal 
Rfiga sung in the morning. Its Nyasa Tana is based on 
Pentachordal Cadence-Norm No. 18(d)—Pa Ka Sa. 

Illustration : 

Raga — Asavari. 

Tala — Surphakta oi Sula Tala. 

Asthayi. Tanasena. 

S: R: M: P: 1": P: ; No: No: Do: R 
Pra‘tha-ma na - - - -da sa - -ra - - swa - ii 

P: Do: M: P: ! P: Go: : R: -: S: ^ 

ga iia -pa - ti bu - dha - da - - - ta. 

Antara : 

P: M: R P: ‘ No Do. Do; ; 8^: S^: S': S': ' 

Ja - - - - ki kri- pa - - - - sc a - - na - dha - na 

R’: No: ! S.Go^ Go^: | R’; No: Do: P: 

la - - - - chhmi pa- - -la-na ka - - ra sa - va 

M: P: No: Do: ! M: P: | Go: R: S: -: || 

ja - ga . tra-ta.. 

Sanchari 

R: Noi-Doj. : Pi*. I Noj: R: 8: 

-i jo----- --i dhya - - - va - ta 

S: R: M: M: i P; -: I Not Do: M: P: |1 
ma - na pha-la pa-- - va----ta 

P; Do: P: M: ! P.SK No.SK I No: Do: P: M: f 

sa - va gu - ni ja - na - -ko . de - ta 

M: P: No: Do:! P: Go: I R: -: S: [i 

vi - — -dha - ta.. 
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Abhoga ; 


P: 

M: 

P: -: i 

0 

No: 

Do: 

i S': 

No: 

S’: 


Ta- 

-na 

- se - - “ 

- na. 


pra 

. . . - 

-bhu 


4- 



I 

(i 

/ , 



S': 

R' 

Go’: 

.. I 

R’: 

S’: ' 

R’: 

No: 

Do: P: 

ill- 

- ga 

ju - - 

- - - 

ga. 


ji-- 

- - - - 

VO. 

+ 




: S’: 




■ i 

P: 

Do: 

M: P; 

1 R': 

\ No; 

; Do: 

; P: 

! 

cha- 

ra - 

-na. 

ka 

_ - . . 

• -nia 


- la.. 



P: No: Uo: P; i M: P; i Go: R: S: |! 

rail.ga.ra-tn. •• 


This is an adaiitation of the composition by Tfinasena given 
in “Sangeet Jnan Prabcsh^^ IP. 104) by Satya Kinkar 
Bandopadhaya. It begins with the ri)jirita Tana and ends 
with the Nyasa Tana. The second degree of the Mode used 
in this composition as recorded in the book is the flat note Rb. 
This is an obvious mistake. Fiat Ra cannot be used either in 
the Nyasa Tana or in the U[)anta Tana, because it is badly 
dissonant to the Vadi and Apanyfisa Pa, with which the 
Nyasa Tana starts and the Upanta Tana concludes. The 
Niiyaka Svara of the Nyasa Tana must be natural Ra, which 
is perfect Poiirth below the Vadi Pa. This mistake is an 
instance of deterioration which many classical compositions 
have suffered in course of oral transmission through generations. 
It should be pointed out that use of flat Ra in Asavarl makes 
it indistinguishable from Bilaskhani Todi, in which the 
descending Nyasa Tana starts with the Vadi Do, which is 
perfect Fifth above Rb, the Nay aka Svara of that Tana. 


13. BHUPALi. 

[Prim. IV, 1.—No-Go-Do (4) Mela.] 

Bhupali is based on the First Mode of Primary Fourth Scale. 
The current practice is to write it in the Shuddha Mela. The 
Mode-octave used in it is Dai to Da, and the Amsas are Da and 
Ga. The notes Ma and Na arc omitted. If Dai Is converted to 
Sa, the Common Initial of Melas, and the other notes are con- 
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verted accordingly, we get the No-Qo-Do Mela. The correct 
form is given below in Just Notation, together with the current 
form : 

Correct form : Sa iRa] Go Ma Pa (Do) No SaO Prim. 

9 5 8 9 5 9 8 1 

* I 7~\ * 1 IV. 1. 

Current form : Dai iNai] Sa Ra Ga (Ma) Pa Da 
9 5 8 9 5 9 8 

In its correct form the Amsas of this Raga are Sa and Pa. 
The Mode used is, therefore, the First. The omitted notes are 
Ra [Nai] and Do [Ma], which arc put within brackets. If the 
omitted sixth note be taken to be Do (Ma) the Scale of the Rfiga 
would be the Primary Fourth and if it be taken to be Da (Mi), 
the Scale would be the Primary Third^. The former note can 
be used obliquely in ascent and the latter obliquely in descent 
as chromatic notes. But, the true character and solemnity of 
the Raga is preserved in its pentatonic form only. 

Characteristic Features : 

(1) . Scale-*Primary Fourth. 

(2) . Mode —First. 

(8), Tonics—Sa (DaiJ Go jSa] and Pa [Ga]. 

(4) . Omitted notes—Ra |Nail and Do iMal. 

(5) . Final—Pa [Ga!. 

((3). Semi-final—Go ISaJ. 

(7). Characteristic Phrases : 

Cadence—Sa Ma Go Ma Pa [J)a i Ra Sa Ra GaJ. 

Penultimate—Sa* (No) Pa Ma Go 
I Da (Pa)GaRa SaJ. 

Puraka Tanas : 

(1) , Pa No Sal 

(2) . Sal 2 ^^ p.^ GaRaGa]. 

The Cadence Phrase is based on Pentachordal Cadence 
Norm No. 15(a)—Sa Ma Pa. 

BhupalHs, like Kedara, a pentachordal Raga, as its Nyasa 
Tana is pentachordal in character, Sa [Dai] is the Vadi and Sai 

7. In Bhatkhande^s books this Raga is placed in Mi-Mela 
(ICalyana That). There is no reason why it should be placed in 
Primary Third Scale and not in Primary Fourth Scale, which is 
one of the two best Scales. 
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[DaJ is the Apavadi. It is sung in night, as its Nyasa Tana is 
ascending in character. The Minor Third Go [Sa | above the 
Vadi Sa [Dai j is to be taken obliquely with the Fourth Ma [Ra] 
above it in order to make the phrase concluswc. 


11. SECOND MODE. 
( Amsas Ma and Nb. ) 


11. MEGHA. 

[ Prim. I, 2.—No-Go (3) Mela.l 

Megha, which is sometimes also called Mcgha Malhlra, is 
a llaga allied to Mallara and both are appropriate for the 
rainy season"^. Though Megha is a sublime Ruga of ancient 

8. Since the Raga-Rrigim classification came into vogue 
in the medieval period these two Ragas have been closely 
associated with each other. According to the schools of 
Shiva and Haniimat, Megha is a Riiga and Mallara is one of 
his Raginis. According to Kagarnava Mallara is a Raga 
and Megha-iiuillarika is one of its Ashrita (dependant) 
Ragas. According to Lochana Megha is one of the twelve 
Sainsthrmas { i.c;. Melas ) and Mallara is put in that Mela. 
According to all these views Megha and Mallara are two 
different but allied Ragas. In his description of Mallara 
Ahobala states that it is also called Megha, because it is 
sung in the rainy season. According Ahobala Megha is, 
therefore, only an attributive of Mallara, which is the 
real name of the Raga. All southern books mention only 
Mallara, except Eaga Lakshana, which mentions a Megha 
which is quite different from northern Megha. Ahobala and 
southern writers were evidently ignorant of northern Megha as 
a Raga distinct from Mallara. According to Lochana and his 
follower Hridaya Narayana Megha Mela, on which the Ragas 
Megha and Mallara were based, had no Dha in it. In the des¬ 
cription of these Ragas given in Hridaya Kautuka, Ga is omitted 
in both of them. It thus appears that the notes Ga and Dha 
were omitted in both these Ragas. They were, therefore, of the 
same character as modern Megha. Modern Mallara omits Ga 
and Na. Mallara of Ahobala also omits these two notes. 
Modern Mallara may, therefore, he said to have come into 
existence from about the time of Ahobala. Though Megha 
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fame, it is seldom sung and is known to very few modern 
musicians. 

This Raga is often spoken of as a variety of Raga Mallfira. 
Rut, it must be remembered that Megha is one of very few 
most ancient Ragas, which have survived at least in name. 
It is one of the original twenty^Ragas mentioned by Sharngadeva 
and also one of the six Ragas according to the schools of 
Shiva and Haniimat. Megha as a Raga is quite distinct from 
MalLara. Though there is some similarity in the structure of 
their Characteristic Phras(;s, those of Megha are situated 
in the Uttaranga and those of Mallara in the Purvanga. The 
most important point of similarity between the two Ragas is 
that the Cadence Phrases of both are ascending and oblique 
in character. The dilTcrence is that the Cadence Phrase of 
Megha is tetrachordal and that of Mallara is trichordal. The 
structure of the Cadence Phrase of Megha is quite similar to 
that of Gaud Mallar. The Vadi of Megha is Ma and its 
NyJlsa is Nc, whereas tiie Vadi of Mallara is Ra and its NySsa 
is Ma. Megha Rilga is based on the Second Mode of Primary 
First Scale. Its Amsas arc Ra, ALi and No. The notes used 
in it are given below in Just Notation ; 


Sa Ra [GoI Ma Pu (Da) No Sa^—Prim. I, 2. 

8 5 0 8 9 5 9 

The notes Go and Da are omitted in this pentatonic Raga. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Prathama. 

(2) . Murchhana—Dvitiya. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra, Ma and No. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Go and Da. 

Raga is sometimes called Megha-Mallara, it is not included in 
the list of twelve MalJaras authorized by the Akhil Bharatiya 
Parishad held in Delhi. The Parishad evidently considered 
Megha as a Raga unrelated to Mallara. Bhatkhande treats 
Megha as one of the Aprasiddha (uncommon) Ragas and^gives 
eleven compositions of it in the sixth volume of his K.P.M. 
The illustration of the Raga given below is included in these. 
A different version of this song is found in Sangita Manjari. 
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(5) . Nyasa—No. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ma 

(7) . Vishishta Taoas ; 

Nyasa Tana —Ma Pa Sa^ Nil). 

Upilnta Tana —N6 Pa Ma. 

Puraka Tanas ; (1). Ma Ra Sa 
(21. R^ Pa xMa. 

(3). Sa Ra Go Ra Ma. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence- 
Norm. No. 11(d)—^Ma Sa^ No. 

Ma is Vadi and Apanyasa and Nb is Apa-Vadi and Nyasa. 
Megha is an ascending tetrachordal Raga sung in night. It is 
considered to be also appropriate for the rainy season on 
account of the oblique ascending character of its Nyfisa Tana, 
like Mallnra. It has, however, greater aflinity with Raga Gaud 
Mallara, as both these Ragas have the same Cadence-Norm in 
different positions. 


Illustration i 


Asthayi. 


Raga—Megha. 

T ala—Jbarapt ala. 

Trmasena. 


S’: S’: ! Nb: Nb: No: ! Nb: Pa . | 

Pra - - ba - - la - - da - - la me- 

PS: Pa: M: I Pa: Nb: | P^: M: Pa: | 

-gha jhu - ka jhu-- - ma a - - - yo 

M: R^: ; Ra: RS: S: ^1 M: RS: | M: PS: PS: ^ 

bhu --ma pa - - ra u-ma - - da gha - - na 

Nb: TH: ! PS: PS: M: I Pa*. Nb: 1 S’: Nb: P^: | 

gho-- - ra iha--di i-ndra 

M: PS:l,Nb:__M: PS: !i {S’: S’: I Nb:) 
la. yo. . (pra - - ba - - la) 
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Antnra : 

M: Pa:lNti: N8: N8: I S': S': S': -: S’: 11 


Ba--ra - - kha - - ta mu - - sha - - la dha-ra 

RS'; M‘: I Ra': -: S': j NH: S': i N»: - : P^ : 1' 

ho-ta. pa - - ha - - ra cha-ra 

Rii': RiC M': M': M':| S': Rii': i Ra: M: PS: 

kri shna gi - - - ri - - dha - - ra go - - ku - - la 

N8: S': ! N8: PS : . M: Pa: i N8: M: -: I 

ko. ba - - cha-yo... 

Sanchari : 


Nbi: N8i: | Q6-. RS: 

RS: 

; i M: M: 

i 0 

1 PS: 

P^: 

Bun - - da-na dha 

- - ra 

- - ni- 

- dha- 

-ra*- 


0 , 

/ 

1 0 


, 

M; Pa: | 

N8: -: S': ; 

Nb: 

Pa: 1 Nik 

PS: 

M: l! 

sa - - va - 

- hi-ki 

ra - • 

- chha ka - ■ 

. - - - 

- ra 

+ 


/ 




M: RS: 

! M: •: PS: | 

Pa: 

M: 1 M: -: 

R^: 

1 

pa- -shu 

pa-nchhi 

ja - - 

la tha - - 

- la 


I 

0 

1 / 



(! 

Ra: S: 

Ra: M: Pa: 

1 m: 

M: 1 P^; 



a-ti 

su - - - - -kha 

pa- 

-yo - ■ 




Abhoga: 

M: PS: i N8; PS; N8: i S': N6: | S': S': -: I 
Ta - -na--se - na- - ke . pra- -bhu. 

RS: RS: | RS: M: -: ! S': N8: 1 S'.NS. PS: i| 


te-ri ga - - ti. a — da - - bhu-ta. 

RS': RS': ! RS': M': | RS': S': I S': -: N<5: |: 

su-ra - - pa-ti a - - dhi - - na ho-ya 


N8: S': ' P S; PS: I M; PS: 1 N6: M: -: 
eht-sha. na--vs-yo. 

33 
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The Dhrupad compositions of Megh.a trivori in K. M. P. VI, 
p. 235-237 and in Sangita Miinjiiri p. 319-353 are evidently 
different versions of the same sons. Strangely enough, the 
composition is attributed to Hara Nfitha in the former book 
and to Tanasena in the latter. The language of the version of 
Sangita Manjari is much more chaste and correct. We have, 
therefore, adopted this version so far as the language is concerned. 
This version is also superior in its structural beauty and in 
elaborate treatment It has, however, deviated materially from 
the true character of Raga Megha by the use of Shuddha Ni 
throughout the composition. In this respect the K. P. M. 
version is superior, inasmuch as flat Ni is used in it throughout. 
That the seventh note is considered to be the most important 
note of the song in Sangita Manjari is evident from its use as 
the Nyasa, on which the Dlia of the drum is enjoined to be 
placed. But, Shuddha Ni cannot bo an Amsa of the Raga as it 
is badly dissonant to Ma which is the Apanyfisa. It niiist, 
be flattened by a Semitone and made No, which is Perfect 
Fourth above Ma, in order to make it fit to be used as Amsa and 
Nyasa. We have, therefore, made this essential alteration in the 
song reproduced above. The final Sa?/?. mark has, however, 
been placed on Sa^ as in K. P. M., because there is a natural 
tendency to strongly accentuate the highest note of an ascending 
phrase. But, as the Nyasa Tana of Megha is an oblique ascen¬ 
ding phrase, in which Sa^ is the Upanta Svara and No is the 
Nyasa Svara, conclusion must be made on the latter note by 
descending a step below the former. 


15. JAlJAYANTi. 

[ Prim. IV, 2 and III, 2.-No-Go-Do-Ro (5) 

and No-Go-Do-Ro-Po (6) Melas ] 
Jaijayanti is a diflicult Raga of solemn character, said to be 
based on No-Go-Mela, in which Ga is also used. Ga is used in 
ascent and Go in descent. The Amsas are Ra and Pa. The 
Mode used in ascent is, therefore, the Fourth Mode of Primary 
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Third Scale and that used in descent is Fourth Mode o£ Primary 
Fourth Scale. But, as the actual Mode-octave used in the Raga 
starts with the Initial Dai the lower octave, the correct 
Mode-iintnber is Two of these Scales. The notes of the correct 
Modes are given below in Just Notation, together with those of 
the customary Modes : 

In ascent 

I I * * 1 

Correct Mode: Sa Rb |Gbl Ma Pa Do Nb Sa^ 

r» 8 9 8 G 8 9 

k I * * • 

Customary Mode: Dui Noi lSa| Ra Ga Ma Pa D^M 
5 8 9 8 (> 8 9 j 

In descent 

I * Ty * * 

Correct Mode : Sa Rb |Gb| Ma Pb Do No Sa^ 

5 8 9 5 9 8 9 

1 * I * * 

Customary Mode; Dai Noi fSa] Ra Go Mfi Pa Da 
5 8 9 5 9 8 9 

The first and the third notes, which make false Third with 
each other, are marked by braces overhead. It will be observed 
that the note Sa of the customary forms to which the Taiipura 
is always tuned is, in fact, the omitted note of the Mode. This 
shows the anomalous situation which is apt to be sometimes 
created by an improper use of Mela-Signature. The proper 
Mela-Signatures of the Raga are No-Go-Do-Ro is ascent and 
No-Go-Do-Ro-Po in descent. It is very difficult to sing the 
Raga correctly in the customary Mode-forms, as there is a 
natural tendency to make Sa, which is tuned to the main wire 
of the Tanpiira, prominent. The charcter of the Raga can be 
correctly expressed only by either omitting Sa altogether or by 
using it obliquely, thus ; Noi Ra Go Sa Ra, always keeping the 
interval Noi—Ra open. The notes Ga and Go of the custo¬ 
mary Moe d-forms owe their importance as Thirds below Pa and 






u 

CL 
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not as Thirds above Sa, which is an omitted note and can be 
used only as a Minor Third below Go, as shown above. 

Lakshanas: 

(1). Grama—Mukhya Tritiya in ascent and 
Miikhya Chaturtha in descent. 

(2) . Murchan fi—D vitiy a. 

(3) . Amsas—Ma [Raj and No [Paj. 

(4) . Varjita Svara—^Gb [Sa], which can be used 

obliquely in descent with Ma |Ra]. 

(5) . Nyasa—Ma [Raj. 

(()). Apanyasa—Rb [NoiJ. 

(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Rb Pb Ma [Noi Go Ra J. 

Upanta Tana—Ma Sa Rb [Ra Dai NoiJ. 

Puraka Tanas : 

(1) . Ma Pa Do Nb [Ra Ga Ma PaJ. 

(2) . Nb (Pa) Do Pb Ma 

[Pa (Ga) Ma Go Ra]. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Trichordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 2(/y) —Rb Pb Ma. 

Both the Nyasa and Upanta Tanas are trichordal and 
oblique. The best effect is produced by keeping open the 
intervals of fourth between Rb and Pb and.between Ma and Sa. 
The omitted note Go jSa] can be used obliquely in the Upanta 
Tana in relation to Pb, thus : Ma Pb Gb Ma [Ra Go Sa Raj. 
It can also be used obliquely in the Antarain relation to Sa [Da] 
by raising it by an Anushruti-Go [Sa] and thus making a modu¬ 
lation to Primary First Scale, thus ; 

Do Sa^ Go^ Rb^ Sa^ [Ma Da Sa^ No DaJ. 

Jaijayanti is an ascending trichordal Raga sung in night. 
It is also fit for the rainy season, as its Nyasa Tana has an 
ascending and oblique Cadence ending with Ma as that of 
Mallara. The Cadence-Norms of the two Ragas are similar in 
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structure, differing only in the character of the thirds above 
the starting notes. The song given below is meant for the rainy 
season. 

Illustration : 

R9.ga—Jaijayanti 
Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayi : 


M. Po. GoM. 

8 : 

Ko: 

Ro : R8 : 

Pi',: M 

Da-- mil 

- - - 

ni 

da - - ma - 

- - - - kc 

* 


’ 0 



M: Pa: Do: 

N^: 

P^: 

Do: P8: M; 


da - - ra nio - 

- lie 

la - - 

.tre 


M: M; S: 

Nc:;: 

0 

i Nb: 

Do: Pa: 

Do: ! 

11 - - ma - - ge 

da - 

- - la 

ba - - da - 

- la 

4- 


0 



No: Pa: -: 

Do: 

P8: 

M: 


shya --- 

- - ma 

gha 

--ta. 

... 


Antara : 


M: 

M: 

kha- 

Do: 

Do: 

Do: 

Nb: -: 

khi. 

JLil — 

one - - -. 

- - ]0 

3a 

Nb: 

11 - - 

N8: 

- sa 

S': 

nao - - - 

0 

Do: 

- nda - - 

Do: 
na - - 

N& -: 
ko. 

1 

Do: 
me - 

Do: 

- ri 

S'; 

kho - - - ' 

I Go': 

-la 

Rb*: 
ki - 

S’: 

- - ta- 

Nb: 

ba 

Pa: 
de - 

Do: 
— - kho 

0 

Pb: 

bi- 

M: - 

tha - 

: -: 


This is an adaptation of the composition given in K. P. M., 
IV, 278, written in notes of the correct Mode-octave. 
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III. THIRD MODE. 
(Amsas Ga and Da or Go and Do) 


16. BlLASKHANi TODt 
[Prim. 1, 3.—No-Go-Do-Ro (5) Mela.I 

Of the two in-iucipal varieties of Todi, the Bila'ikha.Qi is 
based on a Primary Seale and the Darbari on a Chromatic 
Scale. Bilaskhjliii is the simple and original form of Todi, 
from which the Darbari and other chromatic varieties of the 
Raga may be considered to be derived. Bihiskhrini is based 
on No-Go-Do‘Ro Mela, on which Ra^a Bhairavi is also based'^ 
But, the Amsas of these Ragas are differtnt, those of Bilaskhani 
being Go and Do and those of Bhairavi Sa and Ma. I'he 
former is, therefore, based on the rhird Mode of Primary First 
Scale, while tbe latter is based on the Fifth Mode of Primary 
Fourth Scale. Confusion is, however, often made between these 
two Ragas, as a phrase or two of one these Ragas can be used in 
the other. One of these Rilgas is apt to lapse into the other, 
unless these phrases are used cautiously. There need, however, 
be no confusion if the respective Amsas are clearly kept in 
view and brought to prominence. The Scales of each of these 
Ragas has a third Anisa, viz the Madhya Ainsa. The three 
Amsas of Bilaskhani are Sa, Go and Do and those of Bhairavi 
are Sa, Ma and Do. As the two Amsas Sa and Do are common 
to both, Go must be made prominent in Todi and Ma in 
Bhairavi. Ma, being an optionally omissible note in Todi, may 
be either totally omitted or obliquely used in it in descent. In 
Adi Bhairava, which is based on the same Mode of the same 
Scale as Bhairavi, Go is omitted altogether. Ma is to be made 
prominent in both the Ragas, In some chromatic varieties of 

9. It is interesting to note that the Raga which is called 
Bhairavi in northern India is called Todi in southern India. 
Southern Bhairavi is a quite different Raga based on No-Go^Do 
Mela. 
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TodI Ma is omitted altogether and Po is substituted for it as 
one of the double Thirds above the A rasa Go. 

The most imporfcint difference between Todi and Bhairavf 
is that the Characteristic Phrases of the former are hcxachordal 
and those of the latter arc tetrachordal. There is no possibility 
of confusion between the two Rilgas if their respective 
Characteristic Phrases arc clearly and prominently exhibited. 
The notes used in Eilaskbftni Todi are shown below in Just 
Notation : 

Sa Rb Go Ma Pa Do No Sa^ — Prim, 1,3 

5 9 8 9 5 9 8 

The Mode used being the Third, it can be used in its full 
form. The optionally omissible notes Ma and No should, 
however, be never made prominent. In Darbari Todi these 
notes are substituted by Po and So respectively. 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Mnkhya Prathama. 

(2) . Murchhana—Tritiya. 

(3) . Anasas—Sa, Go and Do. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—None. 

('.). Nyasa—Sa. 

(G). Apanyasa—Do. 

(7). Vishishta Tanas: 

Nyasa Tana—Do Pa Go Ro Sa. 

Upanta Tana—Sa Go Ma Pa Do. 

Do is Yadi and Apanyasa ; and Sa is Apavadi and Nyasa. 

Bilaskhani Todi is a descending hcxachordal Raga sung in 
morning. Its Nyasa Tana is based on Hcxachordal Cadence- 
Norm No. 26(c) Do Rb Sa. The open Major Third interval 
between Pa and Go makes the phrase conclusive. 
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17. HINDOLA, LAGHU. 

[Prim, I, 3.—No-Go Do-Ro (5) Mela.] 

Hindola is one of the few most ancient Sagas, which have 
survived till the present day at least in name, if not in their 
original forms. It is one of the thirty Grama Sagas mentioned 
by Sharngadeva. It is said to have been derived from Shad- 
ja-Kaishiki .Tati of Shadja (Srama and to have given rise to Saga 
Vasanta, which was, as Sharngadeva tells us, also called Deshi 
Hindola. Close affinity between Hindola and Vasanta (Prachya) 
as they are sung now is clearly discernible. It appears, however, 
that Hindola has lost its ancient popularity and is about to be 
forgotten. It is evidently due to the use of a wrong note. 
This is either the first or the fourth note. The Raga is said to 
be based on Mi Mela, the notes Ra and Pa being omitted. The 
notes Sa and Mi, which are closely connected in many phrases 
of this Raga, are badly dissonant to each other and make these 
phrases discordant. The note Mi used in the Uprinta Tana 
of the Raga is dissonant to the Apavadi Ga and Apanyasa Sa^ 
Either of the two notes Sa and Mi must, therefore, be altered 
in order to make them consonant to each other . In other 
words, either Mi must be flattened to Ma or Sa must be 
sharpend to Si, so that they may be Perfect Fourths to each 
other. Two alternatives Modes would result from these 
alterations. 

These are ; 

(1) . Sa X Ga Ma x Da Na Sa^ 

(2) . Si X Ga Mi x Da Na Si'. 

If these two Modes are combined we get the Chromatic 
Mode : 

(3) . Sa Si gI Ma Mi Du Na Sa'. 

Ga and Da are the Amsas of all these Modes. In the first 
the Amsas have open Major Thirds (Ayata Tritiya) below them, 
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in tVie second they have open Minor Thirds (Laghii Tritiya) 
below them and in the third they have double Thirds below 
them. All the three Modes arc equally good and may be taken 
as the bases of Raga Hindola. The second is equivalent to the 
basic Mode of ancient Hindola. It was based on the following 
Mode : 

Pai X Noi Sa x Go Ma Pa 

If we take Sa as the Initial note of this Mode we get : — 

Sa X Go Ma x Do No Sa^ 

Raising each of these notes by a Semitone we get :— 

Si X Ga Mi X Da Na Si' 

This is the second Mode of Hindola given above.'^ Modern 
Hindola, which is said to be based on Mi Mela, can be sung 
correctly if it is based on Si-Mi Mela, which is, as shown above, 
identical with the Mode in whi(*h ancient Hindola was sung. 
This should, therefore, be considered to be the correct Mela 
for modern Hindola, But, as all Melas must, according to the 
Mela system, have Sa as the Initial, all the notes are to be 
flattened by a Semitone. The notes Si and Mi by this 
alteration become Sa and Ma and the notes Ga, Da and Na 
would become Go, Do and No. This Mode has to be 
identified with the Third Mode of Primary First Scale, the 
same as that of Bilaskhani Todi. The omitted notes are R(:> 

10. In S. R. II, 2, 94, Hindola is described as a Grama 
Raga from which Ri and Dha are left out. In Bh. N. S., 23, 
124 these notes are stated to be weak in Shadja-Kaishikt 
Jati of Shadja Grama, from which Raga Hindola is said to be 
derived (S. R. I, 7, 82). Modern Hindola is, however, devoid 
of Ri and Pa. As the modern Raga must have been derived 
from the ancient Raga, the Murchhana of the latter is to start 
from Pa in order to make them coincide with each other, as 
shown above. The notes Go and No correspond to Ga and Na 
of the Shadja Grama, on which ancient Hindola was based. It 
has been shown above that by changing the Mode-Initial Pai to 
Sa the omitted notes become Ri and Pa instead of Dha and Bi. 
In S. R. the Murchhana of Hindola is stated to be “Saddha- 
Madhya'^ which belongs to Madhyama Grama, This must be 
taken to be a misreading of *'Suddhashadja’^ which is a 
Murchhana of Shadja Grama starting with Pa. 
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and Pa. The notes of the Mode arc as follows in Just 
Notation : 

Sa [RbJ Go Ma (Pa) Do No Prim, I, 3. 

5 9 8 9 5 9 8 

The Mela-Signature of this Mode is No-Go-Do-Ro. The open 
Thirds below Go and Do, the ArasuvS of this Mode, are Minor 
(Laghii). Hindola can, as we have seen above, be also sung in 
two other Modes in which the Amsiis have either Major (Ayata) 
Thirds or Double Thirds below them. In order to distinguish 
these three varieties of Hindola from each other, we have 
called them Laghu Iliiidola, Ayata Hindola and Salanga 
Hindola. The last is propularly known as Vasanta (Prilchya), 
which will be dealt with along with other Chromatic (Salanga) 
Ragas. Similar varieties are also to be found in Kaga Saranga. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Prathama. 

(2) . Murchhana—Tritiya. 

(3) . Anisas—Sa, Go and Do 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Rb and Pa. 

(5) . Nyasa—Go. 

(0). Apany asa—Sa ^. 

(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Sa^ No Do Ma Go. 

Upanta Tana—Go Ma Do No 8a^, 

Sa’ is Vadi and Apanyasa. Go is Apavadi and Nyasa. 

Laghu Hindola is a descending major hcxachodal Raga 
fit for the spring season. 

Raga Hindola as sung in southern India appears to have 
been Laghu Hindola But, we are told that this Raga has 

11. The tradition of Laghu Hindola in southern India comes 
from the medieval period. According to Ramamatya and 
Venkatoshwara Hindola is based on No-Go-Do-Mcla, from 
which Ri and Dha are omitted. This description is practically 
the same as that found in 8. R., because Dha being an ornitted 
note may be taken to be natural and not flat. According to 
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now become indistinguishable from Hindusthani Malkaus. 
This must have been the consequence of confusion of Amsas. 
Though the Mela and the omitted notes of Laghii Hiiidola and 
those of Malkaus in its customary form are the same, the 
Amsas of the former are Go and Do and those of the latttr 
are Sa and Ma. The former is based on the Third Mode of 
Primary First Scale and the latter on the Fith Mode of Primary 
Fourth Scale. 

Vasarita of medieval northern India was, as it appears from 
its description in Hridaya Prakfisha, analogous to Laghu 
Hindola. The Nyasa Tana of Laghu Hindola is based on 
Hexachordal Cadence-Norm No. 26(a)—Sa^ Ma Go. This 
Raga is suitable for morning like Prachya Vasaiita. 


Illustration ; 


Raga—Laghu Hindola. 
Tala—Tritala. 


Asthayi : 

Is': No: Do: Do: Do: M: Go: i Go: M: Do: No:: 

Ba - - ra - - na ba- - ra- - na- - ke- phu - - - le - - phu 

S': -: -: } Do: Do: M: M: j 

li- sa- - khi- - van ma - - 

Go: -: S: S: || Go: M: Do: No: 

-nabha-va-na la--ye. 

Ahobala also this Raga is based on No-6o-Do-Mela. But, 
the omitted notes are Ri and Pa and not Ri and Dha. This 
shows that the ancient Pa-Initial Murchhana used in S. R. and 
continued by the aforesaid two southern theorists was converted 
to the Sa-lnitial Murchhana of the Mela period at the 
time of Ahobala. Ahobala^s Hindola is the correct form of 
Laghu Hindola as shown above, as omitted Ri may be taken 
to bo a flat note. The description of Hindola given in the 
modern work Raga Lakshaiia is identical with that of Ahobala. 
There is, therefore, no doubt that Hindola of modern south 
Indian music is Laghu Hindola. 
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Antaril: 

Do: Do: Do: No: i - : S’: S’: S’.| S't Go’: Go’: -;j 


kfi - - lui- - ke si-sa mo- - ti- - ya- - na- - ke. 

Go’: M’: Go': -: | S'; S’: No: Do:; M: M: Go: Go: 
se - - ra. du - - ji - - ke ga- - ra so - - ha- - ta 


Go: M: Do: Do; No: -: Do: -: | 

mo-- - ha - na mfX -Jil • . 

The braketted i)ortion at the beginning, which is composed 
of the Characteristic Phrases of the Raga, may be repeated. 
Conclasion is to be made on Go the first note of the third bar, 
which is the Nyfisa note of ihe Rflga. The words of the 
composition given above are those of the first Hindola composi¬ 
tion of K. P. M., IV, 170. But, all the notes except Sa have 
been lowered by one Semitone. This is tantamount to raising 
only Sa by one Semitone. The phrases have been materially 
altered and rc-arrangcd in order to bring out the true character 
of the Raga. 

18. HINDOLA, AYATA. 

1 Prim, IV, 3.—Shuddha (1) Mela. 1 

Ayata Hindola is to be sung in the Shuddha Mela. It is 
based on the Third Mode of Primary Fourth Scale. It is 
distinguished from the other two varieties of Hindola by the 
open Major Thirds (Ayata Tritiya) below their Amsas. 
The notes to be used in this Raga are given below in Just 
Notation : 

Sa [Ra] (L Ma (Pa) Da Na Sa^—Prim IV, 8 
8 0 5 P 8 9 5 

Lakshanas : 

(1). Grarna —Mukhya Chaturtha. 

f2). Murchhana—Tritiya. 

(8). Amsas —Ga and Da. 

(4) . Varjita Syaras —Ra and Pa. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa^. 

(G). Apanyasa —Ga, 
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(7). Vishishta Tanas ; 

Nyasa Tilna—Ga Ma Da Na 
Upanta Tana—Sa’ Na Da Ma Ga. 

Ayata Iliridola is, unliko, Laghu Ilindola, an ascending hcxa- 
chordal llaga fit for mid-night and the spring season. Its 
Nyasa Tana is based on Hcxachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 21(c)-.Ga Na Sa^ 

There is no evidence to show that Ayata Hindola was ever 
sung as “Hindola''^ It appears, however, to be used in the name 
of “Shuddha Vasanta'^ in southern India. This llaga is stated 
by Kainamatya and Venkateshwara to be based on a Mela, 
which is equivalent to Shuddha Mela of Northern India. 
Ahobala also gives the same Mela as the basis of his Raga 
Vasanta. Venkateshwara speaks of an author, who was of the 
opinion that this Raga was hexatonic in ascent leaving out Pa. 
According to the modern work Raga Lakshana also Pa is 
omitted in ascent and used obliquely, as will be evident from 
the note-arrangement given in the book : Ga Ma Pa Ma Da 
Na Sa^ The Major Third between Ma and Dha is kept open 
in ascent. This shows that Shuddha Vasanta of southern 
India is analogous to Ayata Hindola. In Praehya Vasanta of 
northern India Pa is totally omitted in the ascending Charac¬ 
teristic Phrase, which is, therefore, analogous to the corres¬ 
ponding phrase of Ayata Hindola. 

Illustration : _ 

Raga — Ayata Hindola. 

Tala — Tritala. 

Astba>i : 


}G: M: 

D: 

D: i 

0 

N: 

S>: SJ; 

ii (S>;) 

li 

Sa ' ma 

- ja 

sa - - 

ma - ja 

gu--na 

(ga) 


+ 

D: 

N; 

D: 

D; ! 

0 

D: M: 

G: ii 



ga - - - 

- ve 

gu -- 

ni - 

men”' 



r.i 

G: 

G: 

M: 

M: 

1 G: 

S: S:f 

G: M: 

D: D: 

ta - ba 

tu 

- ma - 

- ko . 

gu - ni 

ja - - na 

sa - - ba 


0 j 

D: N: D: i 

ma - - - - ne* 
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Antara : 


D: 


N: N: 


S' 

: S'; 

: S': 

i S': G': 

S' 

S':| 

jo 

.... 

til - ma 


cu 

- - na 

- - ki. 

ri-- « 

ta 

hi 

D 


S': 


/, 





II 

N: 



S': 


G': G': 

1 M': M': 

G’ 

: I 

jri - 

— 

no. 


8 a 

- - - - 

pta su - 

• - -ra - - na - 

- sen 


s'; 

S’ 

: S': 

S' 

1 

: i 

D 

N: 

D: 

: 1 D: N: 1): 

D: 

1 

KU ■ 

- - na 

C 

1 

1 

pa 


chha 

- - no— 

'• gu - ni gu 

- ni- 


0 



ii 

4 - 

• 

1 

0 

1 


M: 

M: 

G: -: 

li 

G; 

M: 

G: 1 

G: 8: - 

: 1 


-ya 

- iia 

“ men** 


sa • 

- ba - 

■ hi. 

ja-ne--*- 

•• 



I'ho brackettcd portion may be repeated and conclusion is 
to be made with S ^ on which the concliidifig Sam is to be 

placed. The words are the same as those of the second 
Hindola composition of K, P. M., IV, 176. Only the note Mi 
has been lowered by one Semitone and made Ma, in order 
to make it a correct composition of Ayata Hindola. The 
phrases have been materially altered and re-arranged. 

19. HAMBiRA. 

[ Prim. IV, 3 and III, 3—Shuddha (1) and Mi (7) Melas. ] 

Hambira is a typical night Rsga combining sweetness with 
pathos. It is based on the Shuddha and Mi Melas, having Ga 
and Da for its Arnsas. These represent the Third Modes of 
Primary Fourth and Third Scales. The Fourth Scale may be 
used both in ascent and in descent. The Third Scale can be 
used only in ascent. The notes of the two Scales used in 
this Rnga are shown below in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^—Prim. IV, 3. 

8 9 5 9 8 9 5 

Sa Ra Ga Mi Pa Da Na Sa^—Prim. Ill, 3. 

8 9 8 6 8 9 5 
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The Third Modes of the .Scales being used, they may be 
used in full forms. The false Third is between Nai and Ra. 
So, in ascent to Ra^ the note Na has to be omitted. It need 
not bo omitted if descent is made before reaching Ra'. 

The medieval authors Lochana and Hridaya Narfiyana 
used the Shuddha Mela in Hambira. So, it appears that Mi was 
not used in it originally. In modern Hfimbira, however, Mi 
can be used in its Upanta Tana. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Chaturtha and Tritiya. 

(2) . Murchhana —Tritiyn,. 

(3) . Amsas—Ga and Da. 

(4\ Varjita Svara —Na in ascent to 

(5) . Nyasa—Da. 

(6) . Apanyfisa—Ga. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana— Ga Ma Na Da. 

Upanta T&na—Da vSa' Na Da) Mi Pa Mi Ga. 

Puraka Tanas ; (Ih Ma Ra Sa. 

(2). Da Sa' Rit' Sa^ 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 11 (c)—Ga Na Da. 

Ga is Vadi and Apanyasa, and Da is Apa-vadi and Nyasa. 

Hambira is an ascending tetnichordal Raga sung in night. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

RAGAS OF PRIMARY SCALES : MODES 4 To 7. 


IV. FOURTH MODE. 
(Amsas Ra and Pa.) 


20. KAMODE. 

[ Prim. I, 4 and II, 4—Mi (7) and Shudha (1) MelasJ 

Kamode is an cleftant but difficult Uaga. It is based on 
Mi-Mela in ascent and has Ra and Pa as its Amsas. Its basis 
in ascent is, therefore, the Fourth Mode of Primary First Scale. 
Shuddha Ma of the Fourth Mode of Second Scale is used in 
descent and also in an alternative form of the Nyasa Tflna 
of this Raga.^ The notes used in ascent are given below in 
Just Notation. 

^ * I 1 

Sa Ra (Ga) Mi Pa |Da| Na Sa^-Prim. I, 4. 

9 8 9 5 9 8 5 

The notes of the Mod e used in de scent are : 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa (Da) Na Sa^-Prim. IT, 4 

9 8 6 8 9 8 5 

The note Da, which is false Third to Sa^ is to be omitted, 
both in ascent to and in descent from that note. It is, however, 
an important note, as it is used obliquely as leading note Pa, 
the Final. The note Ga is to be omitted, as it is false Fourth 
to this strong note. This Raga is, in fact, pentatonic, though 
one of the omitted notes Dfi is very important as the Vakra 
Nayaka Svara (oblique leading note) of the Nyasa Tana. 

1. In the few compoi^itions of this Raga found in the Bengal 
books, modulation is made to the Primary Third Scale 
from the Second Scale by the use of flat Na. Use of this note 
makes the Raga almost indistinguishable from Raga Desha. 
Moreover, the alternative form of the Nyasa Tana of this Raga 
with Mi is rendered impossible by this modulation. 
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Lakshanas : 


(1). 

Gramas—Mukhya I^\dtiya and Prathama. 


(2). 

MurchhanSl—Chaturthi. 


ii). 

Amsas—Sa and Pa. 


(4). 

Varjita Svaras—Ga and Da. The latter 
used obliquely in the Njasa Tana. 

note is 

(5). 

Nyasa—Pa. 


CO. 

Apanyasa—Ra. 


(7). 

Vishishta Tanas ; 



Nyasa Tana—Ra Da Pa Mi (Pa) 

Da Pa. 


Upanta Tana—Pa Ra Mm Ra Sa 
Puraka Tanas : (1). Ra Mi Pa. 

Pa Na Sa'. 

lla. 


The Nyasa "J ana ends in a turn with Mi, which is Minor 
Third below the Vakra Nayaka 8vara Da and Major Third 
above the Vadi Tla. It is based on Titrachordal Cadencc- 
Norin. No. lla Da Pa. 

Kamode is a night Kaga as its Nyasa Tana is ascending in 
character. 


21. SHYAMA. 

[Prim. 1, 4 and II, 4—Mi (7) and Shuddba (1) MelasJ. 

Shyania, also sometimes called Shyama Kalyana, is based 
oil Mi-Mela in ascent and Shuddha JMcla in descent. The 
Amsas are Ra and Pa. The Mode in ascent is, therefore, the 
Fourth Mode of Primary First Scale and that in descent the 
Fourth Mode of Primary Second Scale. The notes used are 
given below in Just Notation. 

In ascent. 


Sa Ra (Ga) Ml Pa [DA] Na Sa’ —Prim. 1,4 

9 8 9 r* 9 8 5 


34 
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In descent 

« * * I-! 

Sa Ka (Ga) Ma Pa [Dal Na f^a^—Prim. 11,4 
9 8 0 8 9 8 5 

Shyaina is essentially a pentatonic RS'^a in which Ga and 
Da are omitted, though these notes are used obliquely keeping 
the Major Thirds Ra-Mi and Pa-Na always open, 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Prathama in ascent and Mukhya 

Dviliya in descent 

(2) . MurchhanS—Chaturthi. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra and Pa. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ga and Dri. Ga is used obliquely 
in descent with Pa ; and DA is used obliquely in ascent 
with Mi. 

(5) . Nyasa—Pa, 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ra. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ra Mi Pa ; amplified -Ra Mi (Pa) 
DA Mi Pa. 

Upanta Tfina—Pa Ma (Ra) Sa Ra. 

Puraka Tanas : (1). Pa Na Sa^ ; 

(2). Na Sa^ Na Mi Pa. 

The Nyasa and Apa-vadi of Shynraa are Pa ; and its 
Apanyasa and Vadi are Ra. In these respects this Raga is 
similar to Kamode. So, they are apt to be confused with each 
other. Their Characteristic Phrases are, however, difTerent 
in structure. The Nyasa Tana of Shyama is direct having Mi 
for its Njlyaka Svara ; while that of Kfimode is oblique having 
DA for its Nayaka Svara. Shyarna must, therefore, always 
conclude with Mi Pa and Kamode with Da Pa. Both arc night 
Ragas as their Nyasa Tanas are ascending in character. The 
turn over of the Nyasa Pa is not compulsory like that of 
Kamode, and should better be not used in order to avoid confu¬ 
sion with that Raga. The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal 
Cadence Norm No. 10(/>)-Ra Mi Pa. 
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Illustration : 


Raga- Shyama. 
Tala—Rupaka. 

Asthayi : 


/P: Mit! 

0 

R; S: 

/ 

R: 

ii 

R.S. R: ' 
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0 1 
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-ja. 

1 


j / 
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1 Da: 

Mi: 

P: il P: Ma 

(ba. 

-Ja - 

“ nui.. 



Antara : 





+ 

0 

i /, 


+ '0 

P: MJ: 

N: -: 

i 

N: 

! S>: Ri:, S': 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

k5 

-si. 

than - 

- -ri 

ja - na - ma 

/ 

ii + 

. 0 


/ ; 

N: N: P: 

11 Mi: Mi: / P: 

P: i 

N: P.Mi. P:l 

na - ma- ki 

then - - 

to ma 

-ka 

si-- ra 

+ ( 0 

i / 




P: G: ! Mil: 1 R: 

R.S. 

R: i: 


tn- 



in. 



This composition is an adaptation of the song given in 
K.P.M., V# 21. The note arrangement of the song has been 
materialb" altered, in order to have the Apanyasa Ra at the end 
of one section of a period in res[)onse to the Nyasa Pa placed at 
the end of another section. 


22. CHHAYANATA. 

f Prim. II, 4.—Shuddha (1) Mela.] 

Chhayanata is a popular Raga of a rather light character. 
It is based on Shuddha Mela and has Ra and Pa as its 
Amsas. It has some semblance with Raga Desha. This 
semblance is, however, only apparent and is mainly due to 
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use of wrong Mode- 0 (!tave in Dosha, viz. Ra to Ra', and 
would disappear if it is sung in the proper Mode-octave Sa 
to Sa^ Chhayannta is based on the Fourth Mode of 
Primary Second Scale, while Desha is based on the Fifth 
Mode of the same Scale and also the Fifth Mode of 
Primary Third Scale. The notes used in Chhayanata are 
given below in »lust Notation : 

* ^ I ! 

Sa Ra Ga MA Pa iDa] Na Sa^—Prim. II, 4. 

9 8 0 8 9 8 5 

The note Da, which makes a false Third with Sa\ is to be 
omitted in ascent. But, as the ITpanta Svara of the Nyasa 
Tana it is an essential note of the Raga and has to be used 
obi i quel y. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) Grftma—Mnkya Dvitiya 

(2) Murchhanfl— Chaturthi. 

(3) Amsas—Ra and Pa. 

(4) Varjita Svara—DA, which is used in ascent as 

Vakra UpEnta (Nayaka) Svara to the Nyasa Pa. 

(5) NyUsa—Pa. 

(0) Apanyfisa—Sa 

(7) Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyfisa Tnna—Ra Ga JMA Da Pa. 

Upanta Tana—Pa Oa Ma Ra Sa. 

The Nyasa Tilna is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 11(b)—Ra Da Pa 


23 BHIMPALASHi, DVlTiYA. 

[Prim. Il,4--Shuddha (1) Mela.] 

This Raga, whicli is called Dhanashri by Ahobala and by 
all south Indian theorists has been treated as a variety of 
Bhimpalashi and re-named “Dvitiya BhimpalnshP' in this 
treatise; first, because it has much resemblance with the 
well-known Raga called “BhimpalashP^ and often confused 
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with it, and secondly, because it has no resemblance with the 
well-known ancient Raga of the same name, which is based 
on a Chromatic Scale. Both these varieties of Bhirnpalashi 
are based on No-Co Mela and the Mode-octaves used in both 
range from Noi to No. But, their Scales and Modes are 
different, as their Amsas and omitted notes are different. 
Bhirnpalashi (Prathama) has Sa and Pa as its x4msas ; and the 
notes omitted in it are Ri and I)ha ; while the Amsas of 
Dvitiya Bhirnpalashi are Sa and Ma and its omitted notes are 
Ri and Pa. The first variety of Bhirnpalashi is, therefore, 
based on the Seventh Mode of Primary Third Scale and the 
second on the Fourth Mode of Priinary Second Scale. If 
the Mode-octavo customarily used in these two varieties 
of the Haga are made to start from Sa, the proper 
Mode-Initial of Melas, instead of Noi their correct Mela- 
Signaturc would be “Shuddha^^ The Amsas of the former 
would be Ri and Dha, and the omitted notes Ga and Ni. The 
Amsas of the latter would be Ri and Pa, and the omitted notes 
Ca and Dha.* The notes to be used in Dvitiya Bhirnpalashi 
in its correct form are given b(dow in Just Notation together 
with the notes of its customary form : 

Correct Form: Sa Ra (Ga) Ma Pa [Da] Na Sa^ 

0 8 6 8 9 S 5 

Customary * * I ! 

Form: Nb Sa (Rit) Go Ma [PaJ Da Nb 

9 8 6 8 9 8 5 

The note Da [Paj, which is false Third of Sa^ [NoJ is to be 
omitted both in ascent and in decent. It can be used 
obliquely in ascent. Ga (Ra) is to be omitted only in ascent. 

2. Only two writers on Hindusthani music mention a Rsga 
Dhanashri based on No-Go-Mela. One of them Vitthala, 
was a South Indian musical Pandit. The other Ahobala, believed 
by some people to be a South Indian, mentions some Ragas 
undoubtedly of South Indian Origin, which he appears to have 
tried to introduce into Hindsthani music. Dhanashri of 
No-Go Mela was evidently one of these imported Ragas, as it 
is mentioned by all South Indian writers, but not by any 
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Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Dvitiya. 

(2) . Murchhana—Chaturthi. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra [Saj and Pa [Ma|. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras —Ga [Raj in ascent and Da (Pa| 

both in ascent and in desent. Da [PaJ is used 
obliquely in ascent. 

(5) . Nyflsa—Pa |Ma|. 

(6) . Apanyrisa~Ra iBa]. 

(7) . Vishtshta Tanas • 

Nyasa Tana—Ra Sa Ra Pa Ma Pa Da Pa 

[Sa Noi Sa Ma Go Ma I’a Ma]. 
Upilnta Tana—Pa Mn Ga Ra 
[Ma Go Ra Sa]. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Nonn 
No. 11(b)-Ra Da Pa The Minor Third above the Vadi Ra is 
used obliquely. 


northern author other than the two mentioned above. Ahobala 
describes this Rri;^a as follows :— 

' sntrl i 

Shuddha Svaras of Ahobala are identical with the notes of 
No-Go Mela of modern music The passage contains the 
clear statement that Dhanashri concludes with Madhyama. 
In H.S.P. IV, 157 Bhatkhande gives the note arrangement of 
Raga Dhamishri as found in Ahoba!a\s book Sangita Parijata. 
The note Madhyama, as Bhatkhande rightly observes, is most 
prominent in this arrangement. It was evidently one of the 
Amsas of the Raga and was used as the Nyasa The note 
Sa is stated by Bhatkhande to be one of the Amsas of 
Dhanashri. Fhe other Amsa of the Raga, according to him, 
is Pa. This view is contradictory to Ahobala^s statement 
mentioned above. The two Amsas of Dhanashri must, there¬ 
fore, have been 8a and Ma and not Sa and Pa as alleged by 
Bhatkhande. The Scale of this Raga is the same as that of 
Sharngadeva^s Shri Raga. It is the ancient Shadja Grama, 
which is equivalent to Primary Second Scale The common 
name “Shri" shows that Dhanashri was derived from Shri 
Raga. In fact, Damodara describes Dhanasl)ii as a Ragint of 
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The Scale used in this Ras:a is the same as that of Bageshn. 
But, their Modes are different. There is chance of confusion 
between the two Ragas if this l^himpalashi is sung in its 
•customary form, in which the Amsas and omitted notes are 
identical with those of Bageshri. 

Some musicians use flat Ri and I)ha in Bhimpalashi. The 
Raga in which such use is made is allied to the second variety 
in which Ma is an Amsa and not to the first variety in which 
Pa is an Arnsa, because, flat Ri is augmented Fourth below 
Pa and so badly dissonant to it. Substitution of these two 
notes changes the Scale of the Raga to Primary Fourth Scale. 
The correct form of this sub variety of Second Bhimpalashi 
and its customary form are given below ; * 

9 ): ^ { I 

Correct Form: Sa Ra (Go) Ma Pa [Dal No Sa^ 

9 5 9 8 9 5 8 

* ' ' 

Customary P'orni: Noi Sa (Rb) Go Ma [Pal Do Nb 
9 5 9 8 9 5 8 

Prim. IV, 4 

In cotiHuon musical (>arlance this sub-variety may be called 
Komala (flat) Bhimpalashi owing to the use of two additional 
flat notes in it. 

Shri Rilga. Tlie omitted notes of a pentatonic Mode, which 
has Sa and Ma for its Amsas, must be either Ga and Ni or 
Ri and Pa. Omission of Ri from the ascending Characteristic 
Phrase, which is a common distinctive feature of Dhanashri 
and Bhimpalashi. is indispensable in those Ragas. The other 
omitted note of Dhanashri must, therefore, be Pa and not Dha, 
as stated by Ahobala. Damodara mentions only Ri as the 
omitted note of Dhanashri and not Dha. The note Dha cannot 
be omitted from Ragas based on the aforesaid Scale, as it is 
the Madhja Svara of this Scale. The importance of Dha 
in these Ragas will bo evident from the fact that it is used as 
the Nya.«a note in Raga Bageshri, which is based on the same 
Scale. The note Ri is omitted in ascent and Pa in both ascent 
and descent in this Raga. 

In H S P. IV, 1S2 Bhatkhcnde states that some musicians 
use flat Ri and Dha in Bliimpalashi. In explaining the source 
of this custom he states (P. 136) that Dhanashri had, according 
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Illustration : 

Rilga—Bhimpalashi, Dvitiya. 
Tiila—Ektfila. 

Asthnyi : 
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; R: iP: i\J 

a: 1’: P; P: 
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1 
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1 

1 
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0 
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(» 
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Antara : 




P: P: P: | 

N: N: N; | 

s’: S': N: 

1 N: R': R': 

sii - na pa - 

ve mo - ri 

sa -- sa na 

— na - di - - ya 

Gi; RJ; 1 

ka - - ri. 

S*: •: N: !i 
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' P: Ma: (J; 
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1 
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This is an adaptation of the song given in K.P.M. Ill, 502, 
which is a composition in Dvitiya Bhiinpalashi. The Antara 
has been started from Pa { equivalent to customary Ma ) and 
thoroughly recasted, omitting Da [Pa] both in ascent and in 
descent. In Asthayi DA has been used obliquely. The Antaras 
of all the compositions of Bhimpalashi given in K.P.M., III are 
made to start from Pa which is an omitted note of the customary 
form of Dvitiya Bhimpalashi. This note is the Nyasa note of 
Bhimpalashi (Prathama) and is to be used as the starting note 
of the Antara of that Raga. It appears that a mixture of both 
the varieties of Bhimpalashi has been made in most of these 
compositions, the Asthayi periods being mostly based on Dvitiya 
Bhimpalashi and the Antara periods on Prathama Bhimpalashi, 
involving an unwarranted change of Scale. 

to some books, flat Ri and Dha and that these notes were used 
in Bhimpalashi when Dhanashri came to be called by that name. 
Use of flat Ri in Dhanashri is a further proof that this Raga 
had Ma as one of its Amsas ancj not Pa, which is badly 
dissonant to flat Ri. 
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SARANGA GROUP, 

Ihe R^gas included iu Saranga (Iroiip are distinguishable 
from other llagas by the following cornruoii features : 

(1) . They are all pentatonic, omitting Ga and Da. 

(2) . Their Amsas are Ra and Pa. 

(3) . Their ascending Pinal Phrases are tetrachordal, starting 

with Ra and concluding with Pa. 

(4) . Their descending Penultimate Phrases, though extended 

tetrachordal in structure, are essentially hexachordal 
in character, as the starting note Pa must always be 
associated with the? Third above it, either Major or 
Minor, which makes a Major or a Minor kSixth with Ra 
the concluding note of the Penultimate Phrase. 

This last feature divides the group into two sub-groups of 
which one consists of Rfigas having a Major sixth or Na and 
the other of Rfigas having a Minor Sixth or No above the 
Amsa Ra. The former may be called Ayata Sarangas and the 
latter Laghu Sfirangas. This Sixth is the Madhya Svara of 
the Scales iu which the Rfigas are based, being a Major or a 
Minor Third above or below the Amsas Ra ami Pa. 

Renowned musicians from different parts of Northern India 
assembled in a musical convention held in Delhi in 1918 came 
to some conclusions regarding the characters of Ragas belong¬ 
ing to the Saranga Group, the number of which was tradi¬ 
tionally believed to be seven. The names of these Ragas 
recognized by the convention are ; Madhamad, Vriudavanl. 
Shuddha, Badahamsa, Samanta, Miyaiiki and Lankadahan. 
Different views were expressed regarding the structure of the 
two most famous varieties called Madhamad and Vrindavani, 
All were unanimous in holding that Ga and Da were omitted 
in both. There was difference of opinion regarding the use of 
No or Na. The views of those who held that only No is to be 
used in Madhamad and only Na is to be used in Vrindavani 
appear to be most reasonable, as by such exclusive use of the 
two notes the Minor Hexachordal and Major Hexachorilal 
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characters of the two Ragas become clear and definite. The 
three Dhrupad songs in Vrindavani Saranga, including one 
composed by the great Tanasena, given in Pages 145-149 of 
Sangita Manjari contain only Na. This view is almost 
universally accepted by Bengal musicians. Use of No in 
Vrindavani obliterates the only real distinction between it and 
M;idhamad. The use of Na that is sometimes made in ascent 
of Madhamild does not destroy its Minor Hexachordal charac¬ 
ter, as No, which is used in descent, is always included in its 
descending Characteristic Phrase, in which that note is 
associated with the Arnsas lla and Pa. These Amsas have 
each an open Third above them. In Madhamad the’ open 
Thirds above both the Anisas are Minor, while in Vrindavani 
the open Third above the Lower Tonic Pa is Major. The 
Major Third above the Lower Tonic and the Major Sixth 
above the Upper Tonic are the two features which distinguish 
Vrindavani from Madhamad in which both these intervals are 
Minor. There is another variety of Saranga, which is rarely 
sung, in which the open Thirds abov'c both the Amsas are 
Major, It is called Noor Saranga^. In structural beauty the 
two Sarangas Madhamad and Noor arc superior to Vrindavani, 
as the two open Thirds in each of these are similar in charac¬ 
ter, but in the latter Raga they arc different. As a consequence 
of this similarity the fourth and the seventh notes of the 
aforesaid two Ragas are consonant to each other, but they are 
not so in Vrindavani. In Madhamad and Noor these notes make 
a Perfect Fourth. These notes are Ma and No in Madhamad and 
Ml and Na in Noor. The corre.sponding notes in Vrindavani 
Ma and Na make the ugly dissonant interval called Augmented 
Pourth.Madhamad and Noor may, therefore, be considered to be 
the two perfect types of Saranga, from which the other varieties 
have been derived. A third perfect typo is the combination of 
these two types. This is the ancient Saranga of Lochana and 
most of the Southern theorists. It was a Chromatic Raga, 

8. This name is not included in the list of seven Sarangas 
recognized by the Delhi convention. Evidently this variety 
was not known to any of the musicians assembled. 
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which had both the Ma^s and both the Ni^s. Mention of this 
R'lga by ahnost all medieval writers shows that it was at 
that time one of the most popular Uai^as. But, its structure 
has been forgotten and it is no longer sung now. The 
modern Shuddha Saranga has a superficial semblance 
with this Raga. But, it is not used as a Cliroiiiatic Raga. 
It is a hybrid Raga, in which Mi is used with Da in a way, 
which gives it a scttiblance with Kamoda The name 
Shuddha^^ wrongly applied to it shows that it is a misuse of 
the original Chromatic Raga of ancient fame. The view 
generally expressed in the convention regarding the structure 
of the other varieties of Saranga was that their distinction 
was created by the use of the omitted notes Ga and 
Da. As the Thirds above the Amsas Ra and Pa must 
always be kept open in order to ])reserve their Saranga 
character, the omitted notes must be used obliquely. According 
to some musicians Badahainsa is characterized by the use of 
Ga and Samrinta by that of Da, These Ragas are rarely sung 
and very few compositions in them are found. Borne of even 
these few compositions lack the Saranga charaters as they do 
not follow the rules of structure mentioned above. For example, 
Da is so used in Samanta Saranga as to fill up the open Third 
above Pa thus : No Da Pa obscuring the Saranga character 
of the Raga and mixing it with Raga Desha, In order to 
preserve the Saranga character Da must be used obliquely 
tacking it to Pa thus : Pa Ma Da Pa. In Badahainsa the note 
Ga is to be used obliquely tacking it to M i and in Lankadahana 
the note Go is to be used in the same way. 

Miyaki Saranga is not a distinct variety in the group, but 
Identical with Ihulaharnsa Saranga, expressed in the unusual 
Mai—Ma Mode-octave. The number of Sarangas is, therefore, 
seven, as traditionally believed, excluding Miyaki Saranga and 
including Noor Saranga. Six of these, which are based on 
Primary Scales, are dealt with below. The ancient Shuddha 
Saranga will be taken up with the other Ragas based on 
Chromatic Scales. 
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24. MADHAMAD SARANGA. 
iPrim. IV, 4.—No-Go (3) Mela.J 

The oldest and the most popular Raga of the Saranga group 
is called Madharnad or Madhyamadi or Madhiimadhavt Saranga. 
It is based on No-(xo Mela. It is a pentatonic Rriga, from which 
the third and the sixth notes are omitted. The Amsas are Ra 
and Pa. The omitted third note may be either Ga or Go. So, 
the Mela may be either No Mela or No-Go Mela. The 
former would represent the Fourth Mode of Primary Third 
Scale and the latter the Fourth Mode of Primary Fourth Scale. 
The latter Scale is to be preferred. The Mode and the Scale 
of this Kriga is tlie same as those of Malkaiis and Kanfida. 
The notes of the Raga are given below in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra (Go) iNLa Ri [Dal No Sa’ -Prim. IV, 4 
9 5 9 8 9 5 8 

It is a purely pentatonic R[iga flike ‘Malkaus, the notes Go 
and Da being always omitted. 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Chaturtha. 

(2) . Murchhana—Chaturthl. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra, Pa and No. 

(4) . Varj'ita Svaras—Go and Da. 

(5) . Nyasa—Pa. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ra. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ra Pa MA. Pa. 

Upanta Tana—Pa No Pa Ma Ra Sa Ra. 

This Raga may be considered to be the typical Laghu 
Saranga, as the characteristic Tritiya (Third) and Shastha 
(Sixth) intervals in it are both Laghu (Minor). The Nyasa Tana 
of this Raja is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm No. 9(5) 
—Ra Ma Pa. The Minor Third Ma above the Vadi Ra is to 
be taken obliquely with the Nyasa Pa in order to make the 
phrase conclusive. 
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NOOR SARANGA. 

I Prim. I, 4.—Mi (7) Mela J 

Noor is one the three perfect varieties of Sfiranpja, 

which is characterized by oi)en Major Thirds above the two 
Amsas and a descending Major Hexachordal (’haracteristic 
Phrase. It appears to be known to only a few musicians of 
Kathiawad in Western Iridia^. But, on account of its structural 
beauty it should attract musicians of other parts of the country. 
It is sung ill Mi Mela and has Ra and Pa as its Amsas. It is, 
therefore, based on the Fourth Mode of Primary First Scale, 
which is one of the two Perfect Scales. The Saranga that 
is based on the oLlier Perfect Scale, the Primary Fourth, 
is the Madliamad. The notes used in it are given below in 
Just Notation ; 

Sa Ra (Ga) Mi Pa iDaJ Sa’— Prim. T, 4. 

9 8 9 5 9 S 5 

The notes Ga and Da arc ummitted making the Major 
Thirds Ra-Mi and Pa-Na open. These Major Thirds and 
the Major Sixth Ri-Na differentiate it form Madharnad, in 
which the corresponding intervals arc Minor. 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya PraUiama. 

(2) . Murchhan.T—Chaturthi 

(;i). Amsas—Ra, l^i and Na. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ga and DA. 

(5) . Nyasa —Pa. 

(G). Apanyssa—Ra, 

(7), Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyfisa Trma—Ra Mi Pa. 

Upanta Tana—Pa Na Pa Mi Ra Sa Ra. 


4. Bhatkbandc heard a song in this Raga from a Mahoniedan 
musician of Kath^wad. But, he does not appear to have 
recorded this song or published it in any of his books. (Vide 
H.S.P. IV, P. 383). 
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This Raga may be considered to be the typical Ayata 
Saranga, as its characteristic Tritiya and Shastha intervals are 
both Ayata. The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadcnce- 
Norm No. 10,W—Ra Mi Pa. 


26. VRINDAVANi SARANGA. 

I Prim. II, 4.—Shuddha (1) Mela.] 

Vrindavani Saranga is one of the well-known Ragas of the 
Saranga Group, which is sung in the Shuddha Mela. Like all 
Sarangas it has Ra and Pa as its Artisas. Tt is, therefore, based 
on the Fourth Mode of Primary Second Scale. The notes used 
ill it are as follows in ^lust Notation : 

Sa Ra (Ga) Ma Pa [okl Na Sa^ —Prim. II. 4 
9 8 6 8 9 8 5 

The omitted notes Ga and Da are put within brackets. 
Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama —Mukhya Dvitiya. 

(2) . M archb ana —Ch aturthJ. 

(3^ Amsas—Ra and Pa. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras —Ga aad Da. 

(5) . Nyasa —Pa. 

(6) . A pa ny asa—Ra. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas * 

Nyasa Tana—Ra Pa Ma Pa. 

Upauta Tana —Pa Na Pa Ma Ra Sa Ra. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 9 = Ra Md Pa., The Minor Third Ma above the Vadt 
Ra is to be taken obliquely as in Madhumad Saranga. 
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BAUAHAMSA SARANGA. 

[ Prim. Ill, 4—No (2) Mela. ] 

Badabamsa Saranga is an uncommon Kaga seldom sung by 
modern musicians. It is, however, an ancient Raga mentioned 
by Lochana and Hridaya Nrirfiyana. But, it is doubtful whether 
its original character has remained unchanged. ’ The modern 
Raga, as it is sung in Bengal is allied to Madhmad Saranga and 
is distinguished by the oblique use of Ga The use of this note 
clearly diflerentiates it from the other varieties of the Raga. It is 
based on the Fourth Mode of Primary Third Scale. Tlie notes 
used in it are given below in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra (Ga) Ma Pa [Da) No Sa*—Prim.II 1,4. 

9 8 0 8 9 5 8 

The notes Gii and Da are omitted. Ga is to be used in 
descent obliquely with Ma. 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Tritiya. 

(2) . Murchhana —Chaturthi. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra and Pa. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ga and Da, of which Ga i.s used 

obliquely in descent. 

5. Two difleront descriptions of its structure arc found in 
the two books of Hridaya Narayana. In Hridaya Kautuka the 
fourth and the seventh notes are Mi and No and in Hridaya 
Prakllsha they arc Mi and Na respectively. The third and the 
sixth notes are omitted in both the books. According to the 
description of H. Prakasha the Raga is allied to Noor Saranga. 
The modern Raga has Ma and No and is, thereforts allied to 
Madhamad Saranga. It appears from the diflerent versions 
in the two books tliat there were different views regarding the 
structure of the Raga even in the time of Hridaya Narayana. 
Different views were expressed regarding the stnictiire of the 
modern Raga iu the Delhi convention of 1918. According to 
one view this Raga is characterized by the use of Shuddha Ga. 
This view is most reasonable, as the use of Ga makes it clearly 
distinguishable from the other varieties. In Bengal the Raga is 
sung in this form. 
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(')). Nynsa—Pa. 

(()). Apanyiisa—Ra. 

(7). Vishishta Tunas :— 

Nyasa Tana—Ra Pa Ma Pa. 

Upanta Tana—Pa No Pa Ma Ga M a Ra Sa Ra. 

A song of sublime beauty was composed in this variety of 
Saranga by poet Tagore. It is given below as illustration. 

Illustration : 


Asthayi : 


Raga—Bada hamsa Sflranga. 

Tala—Chautala. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore. 


I I * 1 e . / I / 0 I / I 

P.No. P: ! P: P: I Ma: Ma: ; R: R: | K: S: S: 8: I 8: 8: | 

Tan - -re a.ra - - ti ka - re chan - -dra ta - pa - na, 

8.Ni. S: ; R: R: : Ih P: RMii. G: ; Ma; R: i R.S. S; i 

--va; ma - na-va - van-de cha - ra - - na ; 

R; No.lH. No: P: Da; Ma: l(: Ma.R. MA: MA: 1 P: P; ' 

-SI --na se - - i vi-shva-sha-ra-na 

R': -: i R>: S’; i R'.S’, S’: ! No; P: | P; {(No: P:)| 
tan-ra ja-ga-ta man-di - re. (Tfin -re) 

Antaras : 

10 I / \ f , I 0 , 1 / !i + II 

P: N; I N: N: I N: N: ! S’: -: | S’: S’:| S’: S’: i| P.Ma.P: I 

1. A-na - di ka - la a - - nan - - ta - -Ra - na se-i 

2. Ha-te la--jc chha-y ri - tn-ra da-li, pa-ye 

N; S’:! S’.N. S’;! R’: R’: ! S’: No.Da. I No: P: || P: No: INo: V: 

a - si - ma ma - hi - mfi ma -ga-na ; ta- he ta- ra- 

da-e dha - ra kii-su •• - ma dlia-- - li ; ka-ta - i va- 

Ma:R: I R: MA: P: N:! S': S’:1‘ R’: -: ! M^’: R’: I R’: S': I 


- - nga u-the sa - gha-i^a 

ra - na ka - ta - i ga - - - ndha 

No: - :iP: P: | (No: P;)-ii 
na - - nda re. (Tan - rc) 
chha - - nda re. (Tan - re) 


a - “ - - na - - nda na - nda 
ka - - ta gi" “ - ta ka - - ta 
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Sanchari : 

P: Mfi: I Mft: Ma; 

vi - - ha - p;a - 

+ i 0 

Ma: P:iDriP, 
ja - - la ~ ~ da 


i 

P: 


P: 

-ta 


P:IS': S': 

ga-ya 


/ o 

P: P: P: 

ga - ga - na 

No NO: 
ja - - la 


P.Mfi.! p 
chha- “ - 

P: Ma: 
dhi ga - - 


/ 

Mi 


P: 

■ yjL 

i: 11: i 
- ya ; 


R: Ma: i -: R: 
uia - ha-pa 


K: R: 

• va - na 

jo I / 

R: MaR. iMa: -:lMa: 
ga-he.gi-- 


/ 


^ it: S: S: S: ^ S: S: . 
ha - ra - she dha-ya, 

Ma: : F; Mu: 1 Da; 
-ri--ka-nda 


P: 

- re. 


Abhoga ; 


P:N:|N:N: N: N.SVj S': S'; S': S'.N.! S': S': I PMil. P: ! 

ka-ta ka-ta sha - ta bha-ka - ta pra-na, he — ri~ 

N; S': S'.N. S':, R': R':' S': No.Da. :No:P: I P No: No: P: ! 
-chhc pu - la - - ke ga - hi - chhe ga-na ; pii - - nya ki- 

il&: R:iR: Ma: ’ P: N: S': S': ' R': R': M:\': U':| S': ! 

-ra - ne phu - ti - ehhe pre - - ma, tu - - ti - - chhc mo-ha 

No: Dll No. I P: P: ; (No: P:) l 

ba-” ridha re. (Tan - re) 


28. LANKADAHANA SARANGA. 

[Prim. IV- 4.—No-Go (3) Mela]. 

Lankadahana Saranga is an almost forgotten Raga. The 
song found in Kramika Pustaka Malika, Vol. VI, page 148 is 
the only recorded composition in this Raga. Bhatkhande got 
this song from his guru Wazir Khan of Rampur. The distinc¬ 
tive character of,this Raga can be ascertained from this single 
composition. There is no reason why other songs should not 
be composed in this Raga by competent coini)osers. It is based 
on No-Go Mela. Like other varieties of Saranga it has Ra 
and Pa as its Amsas and the third (Go) and the sixth (Da) notes 
35 
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arc omitted. It is, therefore, based on the Fourth Mode of 
Primary Fourth Scale. The notes used in it are, as follows, 
in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra (Go) Ma [ba| No Sa* -Prim. IV, 4. 

9 5 9 8 9 5 8 

This Ra<;a is, therefore, derived from Madhamad Saranga, 
which is also based on the same Mode. Its distinctive feature 
is the oblique use of the omitted third note Go 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Chaturtha. 

(2) . Murchhana—Chaturthi. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra, No and Pa. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Go and Da, Go being used obli¬ 

quely in desent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Pa. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ra* 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ra Pa Mn Pa. 

Upanta Tana—Pa No Pa (Ma) Go Ma Ra Sa Ra. 

This Raga is based on the same Mode as that of Darbarl 
Kanada. The note Go is used obliqueley in the latter 
Raga also in the same way as it is done in the present Raga. This 
note, which is made prominent by what is called Andolana 
(oscillation) in that Raga, should not be repeated in that manner 
in the present Raga in order to avoid hybridity. The relation 
of that note as perfect Fifth below No, the uppermost note of 
the descending hexachordal Characteristic Phrase, must, how¬ 
ever, be clearly shown in order to bring out the distinctive 
feature of the Raga. The note Da, which is a strong and 
essential note in Kanada, should be avoided in the present Raga. 
It may be lightly touched always keeping the Minor Third 
Pa-No open. 
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29. SAMANTA SARANGA. 

[Prim. IV, 4—No-Go (3) Mela.] 

SllQianta bflranga is one of the rarely sung varieties of the 
Saranga group. It is derived from Madliamad Saranga and 
is characterized by the oblique use of the omitted note Da. 
Tiiis note should be so used as not to destroy the Saranga 
ch aract e r of the Raga^\ In oth er words, it must be tacked 

G. In the single song found in K. P. M. VI, 139, which is 
composed by Bhatkhanda himself, Da is so used as to 
obscure the Saranga character of the Raga. InH. S. P. IV, 
414 he clearly states, that the omission of G and D is an 
essential feature of the 8iiranga group. This statement can 
only mean that the intervals created by their omission must 
alw.ays be kept open, even though they may be used. This can 
be done only by using them obliquely. But, in the aforemen¬ 
tioned song the omitted note Da is used in the combination 
No Da I'a, which obliterates the open Minor Third No-Pa, 
which is essential for Sarangas. Further, he clearly admits 
that this combination is characteristic of Kaga Desha. 
Introduction of this combination evidently destroys the purity 
of the Raga. This hybridity can be prevented by using Da 
obliquely, tacking it to Pa in an dvaria alankdxvL (turn); 
thus : Pa Da Ma Pa. This combination may be used both in 
ascent and in descent either with the Upanta or vvith the Nyasa 
Tana, preferably with the former. 

The note Da is found to be used in a different way in four 
songs of what is called Miyaki Saranga given in K. P. M., VI, 
142-14G. It is used obliquely and tacked to Noi of the lower 
octave. These songs are composed in the Mode* octave, which 
has Mai as the Initial Note This change of octave alters the 
Murchhana used in the Kaga and consequently also the 
character of the Kaga. It cannot be believed that Tanasena, 
who is said to be the creator of this Kaga intended this change 
of character. We must, therefore, conclude that the change 
was only apparent and the mutual relationship of notes of a 
true Saranga Kaga were not altered. Such relationships will 
be found in the notes given below in Just Notation : 

* ^ * I I 

Mai Pai ^Dai) Noi Sa [Ra] Go Ma 
9 8 _ 6 8 9 5 8 

This octave is equivalent to Sa- Initial o ctave : 

* ♦ I I 

Sa Ra (Ga) Ma Pa Dfi No Sa* 

9 8 6 8 9 5 8 
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obliquely to Pa, keeping the minor Third Ra-No always open. 
Like Madhamad Saranga it may be considered to bo based 
either on No Mela or No-Go Mela, because the third note is 
totally omitted in it. The Amsas are Ra and Pa, as in all other 
Sarangas. It may, tlicrcfore, be taken to be based on the 
h ourth Mode of either Primary Third Scale or Primary Fourth 
Scale. The notes of the Fourth Mode of Primary Fourh Scale 
are as follows in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra (Go) Ma Pa (Du] No Sa^ ^Priin. IV, 4. 

9 f) 9 8 9 5 8 

The distinctive feature of this variety of Saranga is that 
the omitted note Da is used in it obliquely and tacked to Pa. 
It is Major Ihird above Ma and is used with it in an Avarta 
Alankara of Pa ; tlius Pa Ma (Pa) Da Ma Pa. 


This is the Fourth Mode of Primary Third Scale, used in 
Badahamsa Saranga. The omitted notes of Miyaki Saranga 
are, therefore, not Dai J^r^d Go, but Dai and Ra. The four 
compositions referred to abov(^ have lost most of their Saranga 
character by omitting Go and using Ra in its stead. It should 
be pointed out that Dai and Ra of these compositions stand 
for Ga and Da respectively of the usual Mode-octave. The 
oblique use of Dai as Noi Dai Noi made in Miyaki Saranga 
is, therefore, equivalent to the oblique use of Ga as Ma Ga Mfi 
made in Badahamsa Saranga. We get correct compositions 
of liadaliamsa Saranga, if we substitute Go for Ra in the 
aforesaid four compositions. 

Such transposition of the usual Modc-octave Sa-Sa^ to 
Mai-Ma is also to be found in a famous Raga attributed to 
Taiisena, viz, Miyaki or Dabari Kanada. This transposition 
was necessitated by the unusually long range of two octaves 
used by the great master in his compositions. This range was 
made to coincide with the usual compass of two octaves from 
Maj to Ma found in the Veena used as accompaniment to vocal 
music. 

Miyaki Saranga must, under these circumstances, be 
considered to be identical with Badahamsa Saranga put in 
a Mode-octave different from the usual Mode-octave and not as 
a distinct separate Raga. 
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Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Miikhya Chatartha. 

(2) . Murchhaua—Chaturthi. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra, Pa and No. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Go and DCi, 

(5) . Nyasa—Pa. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ra. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ka Pa Ma Pa Da Ma Pa. 
Upnnta Tana—Pa No (Pa) Ma (Pa) Da 
Pa Ma Ka Sa Ra 


30. DARBARI KANADA. 

1 Prim. IV, 4—No.-Go (3) Mela ] 

Kaga Kan ad a also called Darbari Kan ad a which is one of 
the greatest and best known of Ragas, is of a solemn and 
sublime character. The w’ord “Darbari^^ means ‘suited for a 
royal courP. It is believed that the Raga acquired this 
appellation when it was sung in a particular form by the great 
Taniisena in the court of emperor Akbar. This form of Kanada 
is sought to be distinguished from its other forms by including 
it in the No-Go-Do Mela and the other forms in the No-Go 
Mela. This distinction is, however, unreal. For, we find that 
Darbari is sung in the* octave Maj-Ma. If this octave of 
No-Go-Do Mela is transposed to the proper Sa-Initial octave, 
it becomes No-Go Mela, which is the proper Mela for all 
Kan adas. What, then, is the reason for using this special 
Mode-loctave for the Darbari ? In answering this question we 
have to look to the structure of the Veena. This instrument 
has a compass of two octaves starting with Mai, The fact 
that this note is also the Initial of the Mode-octave in which 
Darbari is sung sljrows that this Raga was intended to be sung 
in two octaves, which is ordinarily the longest compass of human 
voice possessed only by a few fortunate singers. The gravest 
notes of the human voice with those of accompanying Veena 
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imparted a particular solemn character to the This fact 

appears to have led Tanasena to i)iit the Raga in the aforesaid 
form, which must have been considered by him to be best 
suited for the imperial court. It would appear from what has 
been stated above that the Mela on which this Raga is based is 
No-Go and not No-Go-Do. Therewa, therefore, no difference 
between Darbari and other Kanadas, so far as their Mela is 
concerned. There is no reason why Darbari should not be 
written in notes of No-Go Mela like other Kanadas. In fact, 
it was» as we shall see presently, written in that Mela 
originally'^. 

The Scale and the Mode of the Mela of Darbari have to be 
ascertained from its Vadi and Samvadi, ie. to say, the Amsas. 
The notes Ra and Pa are almost universally acknowledged to be 
the Amsas. With these notes as Tonics the No-Go Mela has to 
be identified with the Fourth Mode of Primary Fourth Scale. 
If, according to the usual practice, this Mela is transposed to 
No-Go-Do Mela with Ma as the Mode-Initial, the Amsas become 
Sa and Pa, Ra cannot be an Amsa of No-Go-Do Mela as Do, 
the fifth note above it, is diminished Fifth, which is a bad dis¬ 
sonance. The universal acceptance of Ra as one of the Amsas 
points to the fact that No Go was the original Mela of Darbari. 
The especial feature of Kaoada is said to be oscillation of 
Gandhara ( Gandharandolana). This oscillation is made with 
the note Ma. It is done in the following way : Pa Go Mfi 
Go Ma Ra. This oscillation is not possible if the Raga is 

7. Shrikrishna Ratanjankar, principal, Marris College 
of Music, Lucknow, in his learned paper on ^'Kanada Varieties”, 
read in the fourth session of All India Music Conference held 
in Lucknow in the year 1925, traced from Sanskrit works on 
musical theory the history of the development of Raga 
Kan ad a. He showed that from all available evidence this 
Raga was proved to be based on No-Go Mela He, therefore, 
quite naturally, found himself in a (juandary as to how and 
when flat Dha came to be introduced into the Raga. But, 
in fact, that note was never actually introduced into that Raga. 
It was, as we have seen above, only a case of unusual change of 
the Mode-octave and not of the Mela. (Vide Report of the 4th 
All India Music Conference, 1925 Vol. II) 
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Simp: in lSo-Go-l)o Mela. Tlie progression has to take the form 
Go lla Sa without touching Ma, which is a false Third to B.a* 
The oscillation of Gandhara, therefore, also points to 15o-Go 
Mela. In the transposed No-Go-Do Mode-octave this oscilla¬ 
tion has to be made on Doi which takes the form : Sa Doi Noi 
l)oi Noi Pai. This dual method of expressing Kanada has 
given rise to a lot of confusion.® As a result we find oscillation 
of both Do and Go in many compositions of the Raga. This 
practice, which creates a sort of parallelism, is unscientific, as 
two different Mode-forms* incompatible with each other are 
used in the same Raga, creating false relationships of notes. 

The Scale and the Mode of Raga Saranga are the same as 
those of Kfinacla. Rut, while the former is a pentatonic Raga, 
totally omitting Go and Da, the latter is hexatonic omitting only 
Da. This note, however, is used obliquely in ascent and is 
very important, as it performs the function of an oblique leading 
note to the Nyasa Pa in the final Characteristic Phrase Ra Dfi 
Pa. 

The corresponding note in the No-Go-Do form of the Raga 
is Ra, The Pinal Phrase appears in it as Pai Ra Sa, correspon¬ 
ding to Ra Da Pa in the other form. The upward progression 
may go iipto No [Go], as found in some varieties of Kanada ; 
but, if we want to proceed further up we must come back to Pa 
[Sa], and omit Da [Ra] in order to touch Sa* [Ma] as the false 
Third is DA-Sa^ (Ra-Ma). Thus, Pa No Sa* [Sa Go Ma]. In 
descent DA [Ra] must always be omitted. 

8. Even Bhatkhande has not been able to free himself from 
this confusion. Though in his Lakshya-Sangitam he clearly 
states that the whole pecularity of the Raga exists in the lower 

octave ( ’), and thus points to the 

Mai-Ma Mode-octave of No-Go-Do Mela, he mentions Ra as 
one of the Amsas and speaks of oscillation of Gandhara, which 
are only possiblq in No-Go Mela (vide L S. 95). In H. S. P. IV, 
814 he speaks of iDscillation of both Do and Go in the Darbari. 
Ratanjankar, as will be seen from the article referred to above, 
is also involved in the same confusion, as he states that Gaudha- 
raiidolana is the common feature of all Kanadas including the 
Darbari. 
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Go [DoiJ, which is omitted in Saranga, is a most important 
note in Kfinada. The practice of oscillating it with Mil [Noi] 
is in reality meant to bring it to prominence. But, a note made 
howsoever prominent, cannot have any signihcance by itself. 
It is in relation to one of the Tonics that it acquires that signi¬ 
ficance. Go [Doi] is related to the Tonic Pa [Sa] as Major 
Third below it. It will be observed that the oscillation of Go 
iDoj] is invariably made in descent from Pa [SaJ. This shows 
that the peculiar eiFect of Go [DaiJ in Kanada is that of the 
descent of a Major Third from Pa [Sa]‘\ That effect is 
best produced if the descent is made slowly from Pa [Sa] 
to Go [DoiJ through a meed- The much-talked-of 
oscillation is less effective and is not at all essential. 
Another interval that lends colour to the descending 
Characteristic Phrase of Kanadii is the desceiiding Minor 
Third Ma—Ra [Noi-PaiJ. These two Thirds taken leisurely 
one after another produce all the sombre effect of Kanada, and 
should be kept open in order to produce the best effect. There 
are good compositions of Kanada, in which there is no oscillation 
of Go^®. It should be omitted in ascent in Kanada in order to 
distinguish its ascending Characteristic Phrase from that of 
Raga Kafi, wldch belongs to the same Scale and Mode. 

The notes used in Darbari Kanada are given below in Just 
Notation, both in correct and customary forms : 

^ ^ |. --j 

Correct form : Ha Go Ma Pa Da No Sa^ 

9 5 9 8 9 5_8_ 

* * ' * i 

Customary form : Mui Pai Doi Noi 8a Ra Go Ma 
9 5 9 8 9 5 8 

—Prim. IV, 4. 

9. In H. S. P. Vol. IV, P. 815 Bhatkhande states that great 
effect is produced in this Raga by falling from Ra to Doi, as in 
the combination Ra Doi Noi Pai. The effect is not due to 
progression from Ra, which is badly dissonant to Do, but to that 
from 8a, which should be taken immediately before Do. Thus : 
Sa Doi Noi Paj. 

10. Poet Tagore never, so far as we know, used “Oscillation^^ 
of Go in his compositions of Kanada. 
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The correct form given above shows that the Mela o£ the 
Raga, which is No-Go, is to be identified with the Fourth Mode 
of the Primary Fourth Scale. Ragas Kafi and Saranga are 
also based on this Mode. The false Third in it is Da-Sa^ 
[Ra-Ma]. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Miikbya Chaturtha 

(2) . Murchhana—Chaturthi. 

(3) . Amsas—Ru, Pa and No [Pai, Sa and Gol. 

(4) . Varjita Svara—Da [Ra|» which is used in ascent 

only in Vakra form. 

(5) . Nyasa-Ra(PaiJ. 

(6) . ApanyAsa—Pa ‘ Sa]. 

(7) . Vishistha Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Pa Go Ma Ra Sa Rti 

fSa Doi Noi Pai Mai Paj]. 

Upnnta Tana—RaMa Pa DA Pa [Pai Noi Sa Ra Saj. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 14(d)—Pa Sa Ra. This Raga is customorily sung in night. 
But, as the ascending Characteristic Phrase, having a Minor 
Third (Ma) above its starting note (Ra), is inconclusive ; and 
as the descending Characteristic Phrase, having a Major Third 
(Go) below its starting note (Pa) made prominent by oscillation^ 
is conclusive and must, therefore, be treated as the Final 
Phrase, the Raga is to be considered suitable for morning and 
not for night. 


31. SUGHRAI KAN ADA. 

[ Prim. IV, 4—No-Go (3) Mela, j 

SughiTii is a beautiful variety of KanUda, which is based 
on the same Mode of the same Scale as that of Darbari Kanada. 
The distinctive feature of this variety is that the Minor Sixth 
above the Apa-Vitdi or the starting note of the Penultinate 
Characteristic Phrase is added to that phrase. This note is 
used just after the Apa-vadi and before the Nayaka Swara 
or leading note of the phrase. This addition gives a peculiar 
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flavour to the Raga. There is no alteration in the Cadence 
Phrase. The notes used in this Raga are given below in Just 
Notation : 

Sa Ra Go Ma Pa fDn| No Sa^ —Prim. IV, 4. 

9 5 9 8 9 5 8 

The Raga is based on No-Go Mela, like Darbari Kanada. 
The A msas are Ra, Pa and No, which are marked by asterisks 
overhead. The note Da, which is a false Third below Sa\ is 
omitted both in ascent to the latter note and in descent from 
it. If is, however, an essential note of the Raga, being the 
oblique leading note to the Semi-final Pa. The note No is 
associated with it in this Haga. 

Likshanas: 

(IJ. Grama—Mukhya Chaturtha. 

(2) . Murchhana—Chaturthi. 

(3) . Atnsas— Ra, Pa and No, 

(4) . Varjita Svara —DA, which is used obliquely in ascent 

as the leading note to the Ai)anyasa. 

(5) . Nyasa—Ra. 

(ti). Apanyasa— Pa. 

(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana —^Pa Go Ma Ra Sa Ra. 

Upanta Tana—Ra No Da Pa Ma Da Pa. 

Puraka Tanas : (1) Pa No Sa^ 

(2) No Pa Ma. 

Sadhaka Tanas : (1) Pa No Sa' Ra'. 

(2) No Sa' Ra' Ma' Go'. 

(3) Ra' Sa' No Pa MA Pa. 

(4) Ra Sa Noi Paj. 

The Nyasa and the Upanta Tanas are both tetrachordal 
like those of Darbari. The Nyasa Tana, which is descending 
in character, is extended downwards by adding one note Sa 
obliquely in both Darbari and Siighrai. It is thus, given the 
semblance of a pentachordal phrase. The Upanta Tana, which 
is ascending in character, is extended upwards by the oblique 
leading note DA in both the Ragas. The special feature of 
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Sughrai is that the T.Tpanta Tana is further extended upwards 
by adding the note No, thus giving it the semblance of a 
hexachordal phrase. This note is to be taken by a leap from 
the Apa-vadt Sa giving proniinance to the interval of Minor 
Sixth between Ra and No. 

Illustration : 


Rjlgra—Sughrai Kanada. 
Tala—Tritala. 


Asthayi : 


Achapala. 

f R: No: 

1 No: -: DA: -: 1 

P: MA: DA: P: ! 

1 Ba- 1 - ma . 

re. ehii- 

na - ri - - va . 

0 

1 * 

i n 1 

R. S; R: 

; iP: Go: -: -: 

MA: -: P: -: 1 

ina » 0 - - kfi. 

la - -. 

- la. ra - an - 

/ 



Go: MA: Go: 

MA: ■ R: S: R: -: 

1) Noi: -: S: -; 

- -- -- -- - 


; f te-hA - - 

5: I No,: -: P,: 

0 

R: -: S: 

! Noj: S: Noj: S 

rn - - - 

« -_ 

.. - V a.. 


\ e 

1 / 

riL.-- No: - 

:;P: MA: 

' Go: MA: Go; MA: 

shya-ma - - 

- -ko. su - - - - 

1 

I 

1 

1 

• 

1 

O 



Antara: 


P: MA: P: -; 

1 

i No: No: 

-:'S’: 

S’ -: i 

shya - --- 

-ma. sn - 

- -nda - 

- - ra- 

s’: -: S’: -: 1 

Is’: No: S’: 

! 0 

-: R’: 

-: R’: -: 

son... 

khc-- 

-lo- 

- - - ngi. 

MA’: Go’: -: 

Ir’: -: 

-: il No: 

S': -: 

ho- 

- - ri. 

a - - 

... hi - - - 


R* -Jno: S’; No: S’; J S’; P ; I 

ra. gu-la-- - - - la-sc. 

MA -; P; I DA: P: | Go: MA: Go: Mu: i 

<5ho- li-- - ya.ran-ga-ye 

0 i| 

R: 8: R: i| 
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This composition is a typical specimen from which the 
character of tlie Raga can be clearly ascertained. This beatifiil 
song is found in three different versions in K. P. M., VI. 172, 
Sanglta Bala Bodha (by Vishnu Digambar Pulaskar), Part 11, 
page 30, and Tana Mala by Gopeswar Banerjee (page 40). 
The version of the iast-iiaiued work is superior to those of the 
other two works, both in the structure of the composition and 
in the wording of the song, which is more chaste and sensible. 
The name of the composer Achapala is given in this work 
only. We have, therefore, adopted this version with slight 
modilicatioiiwS. The manner of introducing the Nayaka Svara 
Da into the Upanta Tflria is spcciall}'^ noticeable. The name of 
the Raga is stated to be Sughrai in the first work, Suba 
Sughrai in the second and Nayaki in the last. We have 
accepted the name Sughrai found in two of the works. The 
Tala arrangement adopted is mainly that given in K. P. M. 
We have started with Sam and placed the sign of the final 
Sam on the syllable “Ba^^ at the beginning of the first bar. 
The second of the two sections of the Asthayl period beginning 
with “teharo^’ descends to the lower octave and is, therefore, 
of the character of the Sanchfiri period of Dhriipads. This 
section, which is absent in the first two works, adds a special 
beauty to the composition. The braketted first section, which 
shows the character of the Raga, may bo repeated. 


32. KAFI. 

[Prim, IV, 4.—No-Go (3) Mela.] 

Kafi is an elegant Raga, used in the lighter styles. It is 
based on No-Go Mela and has Ra and Pa for its Amsas. Its 
Mela is, thefore: equivalent to the Fourth Mode of Primary 
Fourth Scale, the same as that of Darbari Kanada. The notes 
used in it are as follows in Just Notation : 

Sa lla Go Mfi Pa lid No —Prim. IV. 4. 

9 5 9 8 9 5 8 
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The notes constituting a false Third are marked by a brace 
overhead. The lower one of these notes is omitted in ascent 
and the higher one is descent. 

Lakshanas : 

(I). Grama—Miikhya Chaturtha. 

12). Murchhana—-Cbaturthi. 

(3) . Amsas —Ra and Pa 

(4) . Vajita Svaras-Da in ascent and Sa^ in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa —Ra. 

(6) . Apanyasa —Pa. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana —Pa DA Pa Ma Go Ra. 

Upanta Tana— Ra Sa Ra^lMA) Go MA (Da) Pa. 

Puraka Tanas : (1) Ra DA No DA. 

(2) Ma DA No Da. 

(3) No DA Pa MA Go Ra. 

Sadhaka Tanas : (1) Pa No Sa^ 

(2) Ra^ No DA Pa. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadencc-Norm 
No. 13(d)—Pa Go Ra. This Raga is suitable for morning like 
Kanada. 


33. MaLKAUSH. 
iPrim. IV, 4.—No-Go (3) Mela.J 

Malkaush is a great Raga of sublime beauty. It. is.a 
pentatonic Raga customarily placed in No-Go-Do Mela, from 
which the second and the fifth notes are omitted. As 
Sa and Ma are treated by all as Amsas, the Scale of the Raga 
may be either Primary Third or Fourth, the omitted second 
note being taken to be either Ra or Rb. We prefer the better 
of the two, the Primary Fourth Scale. The Mode-octave used 
in most compositions ranges from Doi to Sa^ The character 
of the Raga is not affected if the two extremes notes Doi and 
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Sa^ arc excluded. This gives the octave Noi-No. It is 
exactly the octave used by Tanasena in a composition found 
in Sangita Manjari (p. 492), which we have given below by way 
of illustration. This octave represents the Fourth Mode of 
Primary Fourth Scale. The notes of the correct form of the 
Mode with Sa as the Initial note are given below in Just 
Notation together with the notes of the customary form : 

Correct Form : Sa Ra (Go) Ma Pa [Da| No Sa' 

9 5 9 8 9 5 8 

* * I * I 

Customary Form : Noi Sa (Ro) Go Ma [Pa| Do No 

The Amsas of the correct form are Ra and Pa ; and the 
omitted notes are Go and Da, which is false Third below Sa'. 
The Mode used in Mfilkaus is the same as that used in 
Mad ham fid Saninga. 

Lakshanas: 

(1;. Grfima—Mukyha Chaturtha. 

(2) . Murchhanfi—Chaturthi. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra [Sa] and Pa [Ma]. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Go [Ro] and Da [Paj. 

(5) . Nyasa—Pa [Ma]. 
vG) Apanyasa—Ra [Sa]. 

(7). Visbishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ra Pa Ma Pa 
[Sa Ma Go Ma]. 

Upanta Tana—Pa MU Ra Sa Ra 
[Ma Go Sa Noj Sa]. 

Puraka Tanas : (1). Pa No 8a' [Ma Do No]. 

(2). Sa' No Pa [No Do Ma]. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 9(b)—Ra M4 Pa. The Minor Third (Md) above the starting 
note (Ra) is to be taken obliquely with the Nyasa (Pa) in order 
to make the Phrase conclusive. This Eaga is suitable for 
night. 
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Illustration : 

Raga —Malkaus. 

Tala—^Jhamptala. 

Asthayl : Tfinasena. 

RS. R: K.P. j 

Ga-nga.^ho - he. 

P: P::IPMri P: S': Ko: No: : P: P: i 

shi-sha nia-ha-de-va ja - ga 

Ma: R: 'i R: R: S: S: ! 11: P: ' 

di-sha yo 1^1 - ga - na dhya - - 

P: Mil: i' P: No: : S': No: No: ^ 'p.Mil. P: i 

- na- me pa-va-ta da-ra - 

0 li 

MA: R:|! 

- sha-na 

Antara : 

f P.Ma. P: I P: No: No: I S': R': : 11': R': -: ' 

\ su-nda - ra va - - da - - na pa - - ra. 


R'.S'. 

R':| 

P': 

p' 

: P' 

: Mil': 

P’: 

10 

1 Mil'; 

R': R’:h 

ko- 

-ti 

SU - - 

ra 

- - ja 

jyo - - 

— 

- ta - - 

dha - - raj 


i 0 


. 

s': 

1 0 




R': 

Is': 

No: 

1 

No: 1 P: 

Ma 

: Mil: 

II 

bai - 

-la 

va - 

— 

• ha - 

- na a ■ 


- nga 



i 



1 


0 


1) 

P: No: 


No: 

P: 

IP.MA. P: 

Ma: 

R: 

1 

bha - - 

- sma 

- vi - 


- le - 


pa- 

- ■ -na 
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V. FIFTH MODE. 

[ Amsas Sa and Ma. ] 

34. KALYaNA. 

[ Prim. 1, 5.—No (2) Mela ] 

Kalyaoa or Shuddha Kalyaiia is a very ancient Ila^a. It 
is mentioned by Lochana is his Raga Tarangini. It is also 
mentioned by Hridaya Narayana, who described it as a 
pentatonic Raga, omitting M and N. These authors put this 
Rilga in the Iman Mela, corresponding to Mi-Mcla of modern 
Hindusthani Music.'' Modern Shuddha Kalyana also omits 

11. It is noteworthy that the ancient author Lochana does 
not call Mi-Mcla by the name Kalyana Mela. This points to 
the fact that it was well-known in his time that this Mela was 
imported from Persia, where it was called Yaman. Introduc¬ 
tion of Mi-Mcla in the Indian musical system brought about 
a revolutionary change in an ancient musical conception of 
India. We have seen that Madhyama was considered to be a 
note of Vedic sanctity, iinomissible and unalterable Lochana 
was quite justified in retaining the original foreign name of the 
Mela as a mark of the revolutionary change. The first writer 
who gave the name “KalyanP^ to Mi-Mela was the famous 
south Indian theorist Venkata Makhi, who was quite cognizant 
of the fact that it was of Mahomedan origin as will be evident 
from the following verse of Chaturdandi Prakashikil : 

This Ruga, which came from the ‘"Turushkas" was not yet 
acclimatized in his time and not till then fit for the higher 
styles of music. The north Indian theorist Ahobala, who 
follows south Indian theorists in many respects, seems to have 
taken this Raga from Venkata Makhi^s book, as he like him 
describes it as pentatonic without M and N in ascent. He 
calls it Kalyana. The same Raga appears to have been called 
Shuddha Kalyana by the older northern theorist Lochana. 
It is impossible to say why Lochana put it in Mi-Mela and 
not Shuddha Mela, although the totally omitted Fourth note 
might be either Mi or Ma. Most probably some people of his 
time held the view that sharp Ma and Na could be used in 
descent of the Raga. This view seems to have continued 
till the time of Venkata Makhi and Ahobala. Shuddha 
Kalyana Raga of modern Hindusthani music, in which 
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M and N. But, it cannot belong to Mi-Mela, as its Amsas 
are Sa and Pa, which are unrelated to Mi, a note Tnaln-ng a 
badly dissonant Fourth with Sa. Its inclusion in the Mi-Mela 
is duo to a misconception arising out of the fact that in 
some compositions Mi is used in oblique motion as an 
ornamental note extraneous to the Scale. The correct 
Signature of its Mela is, however, not “Shuddha” as the Mode- 
octave essential for this Raga ranges from Pai to Pa. The 
correct Signature is No. This Raga is based on the Fifth 
Mode of Primary First Scale. The notes used in it are given 
below in just Notation together with those of the customary 
Mode-octave : 

Correct Mode-octave ; 


! jK i 

Sa IRi (Ga) Ma Pa Da [Nbl Sa* 

8 9 5 9 8 .’) 9 

—Prim. 1, 5. 

Customary Modo-octave : 

Pai Dai (Nai) Sa Ra Ga [Ma] Pa 
8 9 5 9 8 5 9 

M and N arc totally omitted, cannot be put in Mi-Mela, 
as its Amsas are Sa and Pa. Under these circumstances, use 
of the name Kalyana to Mi-Mela only creates confusion. In 
fact, Bhatkhande, who uses that name, does not give a single 
composition of Kalyana Raga with sharp M in any of his 
works ; whereas several compositions in Shuddha Kalyana 
Raga without sharp M are given A few compositions in 
Kalyana Raga are found in some Bengali books. These are 
indistinguishable from compositions in Shudhha Kalj ana Raga. 
Kalyana Ragas mentioned in Raga Mala and Raga Vibodha 
are Chromatic and Secondary Ragas, in which sharp Ma is 
used. It is difficult to explain how the name came to be 
applied to a Raga of a Primary Scale, 

The statement made in Bbatkhande^s books that Mi is used 
in descent in Shuddha K!alyaua is contradicted in all the 
compositions given in his books. The custom of calling Raga 
Iman in which Shuddha Ma is used together with Tivra Ma, 
by the name of Iman Kalyana points to the fact that originally 
Shuddha Ma was considered to be the note proper for 
Kalyana. 

36 
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The notes Ga[Nai J and No [Mai are to be omitted. The 
note Ga [Nai] is, however, sometimes used in descent. 

Lahshanas ; 

(1) . Grama—Mukiiya Prathama. 

(2) . Murchhan^—Pan ch ami. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa, Ma and Da [Pai. Sa and Ga]. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ga iNajj in ascent and No [Ma] both 

in ascent and in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa [Pai |. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ma [SaJ. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Da Pa Ma Ra Sa 
iGa Ra Sa Da, Pa,|. 

Upanta Tana—Sa Ra Ma Pa Da Pa Ma 
[Pui Dai Sa Ra Ga Ra Sa]. 

Puraka Tanas : (1). Ma Pa Da Sa^ |Sa Ra Ga Pa]. 

(>). Sa^ Da Pa Ma [Pa Ga Ra Sa]. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Hexachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 26 (c)—Da Rii Sa. 

The use that is sometimes found to be made of sharp Ma 
in Shuddha Kalyana in unusual and unccsthetic. It is used 
together with the note Da in an ornamental turn over the 
Amsa Pa. This turn takes the form Pa Da Mi Pa. The note 
Mi in it is lower by one Anushruti than the modulating note 
M7, which makes a false Third with the note Da. It is, 
therefore, a note extraneous to both the original and the new 
Scales, and is of no use in the Ruga. The turn, which can 

be made either on the Mode-Initial Pa, or on its octave Pa, 

produces little effect on the character of the Ruga and is, 
therefore, useless. 

The Nyasa Tana of this Raga is descendicg Major 
Hexachordal. The only other Raga, which has a similar 
Nyasa Tana is Laghu Hindola. Both are suitable for morning, 
though Shuddha Kalyana is customarily sung in night. 
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Illustration : 


R aga—Kalyana. 
Tala—Tritala. 


Asthayi : 

/ 

1 ^ 

■» 

flh P: M.R. 

Nf: 1 P.M. M: R: 

S: i S: R: M: P: 

iBa - jo- 

- re bfi-jo. 

. ma - - - nda - la 

n f 

/ 

i f): D: D: P: 1 

D: P: M: 

1 S: R: _S; D: 

ra. 

" su - gha - ra su 

- gha - ra na - ra 


0 

i 1 i 

P; P: D; P: | 

S'; D: S’; 

S': P: D: D: i 

nfi “ ri mi - la 

ka - -ra - hi. 

a - - na -nda - ra - 

0 


0 

D: D: I): P: 

D: P; D: S': | 

D: P: M: -: 

-ha - sa ra - sa 

ga - ve -him ma - 

nga-la - -ra. 

Antara : 

/ 


il * 

M: M: P; P: 

D: D: S‘: S': 

|i S’: D: D: D: 

E - -ka sa - ma 

dha* na sa - -nga 

cha - -u - ka pu - 

0 

( / 

0 

D: S’: S’: S’: 

D: D: S’; S’; 

S’: S': R'; R': 

ra-vo. 

e - -ka sa - ma 

dha - na ga - - ra 

+ 


1 1 1 

M': -: R’: R’: 

1 S’: D: D; -: 

! 1); D: D: P: ) 

da - - re-hi 

ha - ra - va. 

c - - ka ha - sa 

0 



D: S': S': S’: 

1 s'; D: D: D: 

1 D: P: M: 1 

ha " sa ghi -sa 

la- VO sa - 

-ndn -la - r5. 


This song is an adaptation of the composition given in K. P. 
M. IV, 58. It has been written in notes of the correct Mode- 
octave with Sa as the Mode-Initial in place of Pai. The first 
portion of the Asthayi, which has been put within brackets, 
shows the character of the Baga and can be repeated. The final 
sam has been placed on the Nyasa note Sa, corresponding to Pa^ 
of the customary form, with which the first syllable of the third 
bar “ma" is to be sung at the close of the song. The Antara 
has been started with Ma [Sa] instead of Sa^ [Pa] in order to 
confine the song within the usual voice-register. 
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35. GAUD MALLARA. 

[Prim. 1, 5 —'So (2) Mela.) 

Gaud Mallara is a variety of Mallara, which is widely 
known in western India, but seldom sung in Bengal. It is 
structurally more allied to Megha than to Mallara. Both Megha 
and Gaud Mallara, are based on Primary First Scale and their 
Nyasa Tanas arc tetrachordal in character ; whereas, Mallara is 
based on Primary Fourth Scale and its Nyasa Tana is trichordal 
in character. The point of similarity in these Ragas is that the 
Nyasa Tanas of all of them are ascending and oblique. Gaud 
Mallara is distinguishable from Megha by the position of its 
Characteristic Phrases, which are situated in the Piirbanga in 
the former and in the Uttaranga in the latter. The reasons for 
including the former in the Mallara group appears to be that 
the Characteristic Phrases of both are placed in the Purvanga, 
and that the Nyasa and the Upanta Svaras are the same in 
both the Rsigas, viz. Ma and Pa. These notes of Raga Megha 
are Nb and Sa^ respectively of the Uttaranga. Gaud^ Mallilra 
is sung in No-Mela and has Sa and Ma as its Amsas. It is, 
therefore, based on the Fifth Mode of Primary First Scale. 
The notes used in it are given below in Just Notation ; 

* « I I 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da fN5] Sa^—Prim. 1,5. 

8 9 5 9 8 5 9 

The note No, which is false Third to Pa, the Upanta Svara, 
is to be always omitted, Ra, which is false Fourth to Pa, is to 
be omitted in ascent. Ga is omitted in descent in order to keep 
open the Minor Third Ma-Ra, peculiar to the Mallara Group. 
The notes Ra and Ga can, however, be used obliquely in order 
to have a turn (avarta alankara) over Ga in ascent and over Ma 
in descent, as shown below. 

Laksbanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Prathama. 

(2) . Murchhana—Panchami. 

(3) . Amsas— Sa and Ma. 
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(4) . Varjita Svaras—-Nb, both in ascent and in descent, Ra 

in ascent and Ga in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Ma. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Sa. 

(7) . Vishistha Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Sa Ga Pa Ma. 

Amplified Sa Ga Ma Ra Ga Pa Ma. 

Upanta Tana— Ma Ra Sa. 

Amplified — Ma Pa Ga Ma Ra Sa. 
Puraka Tanas : (1). Ma Pa Da Sa'. 

(2). Sa' Da Pa Ma. 

The Nyasa ‘Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 11(a)—Sa Pa Ma. 

Sa is VadI and Apanyasa and Ma is Apavadi and Nyasa. 
The Nyasa Tana is ascending, tetrachordal and oblique, like 
that or Raga Megha. The Nyasa Tana can be amplified as 
shown above by including the turn over Ga—Ga Ma R^ Ga. 
Similarly, the Upanta Tana can be amplified by Ma Pa Ga Ma, 
the turn over Ma. 

Illustration ; 


Baga—Gaud Mallara. 

Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayi : 

{M.G. P; i M: G; M: RS: I S:' Ea: S: 1 

Jhu --ka a -yi ba- -da - -ra - va . 

G; M.RS. G: P; || M.G. M: } -; | 

sa-- va - na - - -kl . 

M: RS: M: M: | P; P: M: P: ! D: S^; D: P: f 

pi --ya vi--na a--va ma - na bhR---va--na 

M.G. M; {M.G. P; | 

kJ. (Jhu - ka) 
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Antara : 

M: P: P: ^ S': D; S': S': | S': -: -: S': |1 

sa--va - na - me. u - - ma - -ge. jo - 

S'.Nb. Rii': S': -: !: lia': M': Rii' S': ■ 

-va--na - - vn,. chba - --nd cha- 

S': -: D: P: 1 D: S': D: P: II G: P: M: -: | 

Jc. pa - ra - de- -sa pi - - ya - ra - v5. 

M: Ra: M: M; I P: -: M: P: | I): S': D: P: l| 

su - dha na - ra hi ... gha - ra a - - - - va - na 

M.G. M: (M.G. P:) I 

ki.(jhu - - ka) 

This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 

K. P. M., IV. 538. 


36. MIYlN MALLARA. 

[Prim. I, 5.—No (2) Mela.] 

Miyan Mallara is a beautiful variety of Mallara, which is 
said to have been created by Miyan Tanasena. It is, however, 
on the verge of extinction, as it is found to be almost invari¬ 
ably confounded and mixed up with Darbari Kanada'^. Very 
little vestige of its Mallara character is left in this hybrid 
form. In Bhatkhande^s works this Raga is placed in No-Go 
Mela, which is the proper Mela for Darbari Kan ad a. The 
true character of Miyan Mallara can bo brought out if it is 
placed in No-Go-Do-Mela and the Mode-octave is made Noi 
to No. The notes which are to be taken as Amsas are Go 
and No. The basis of this Raga is the Fifth Mode of Primary 

12. In Raga Kalpadrumankura this Raga is described as 
Karnata-misra or mixed with Kanada, and in Raga Chandrika 
it is described as Karnata sadrisha or similar to Kanada. 
In fact it is almost impossible to find out its distinction from 
Kanada in the compositions given in K. P. M.. Vol. IV. 

The Mallara character of the Raga is almost nowhere 
in evidence in these compositions. This state of things 
appears to be mainly the consequence of singing the Ragas 
in wrong Melas and wrong octaves. 
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First Scale, which is the same as that of Gaud Mallsira. The 
notes of the correct and the customary Mode-octaves are 
given below in Just Notation : 

Correct Mode-octave : ___ 

Ssi Ra Ga Ma Pa Da [m\ Sa^—Prim. I, 5. 

8 9 5 9 8 5 ‘J 

Customary Mode-Octave : _ 

No, Sa Ka Go Ma Pa Do No 

8 9 5 9 8 5 9 

The note No [DoJ is omitted ( Raga Kalpadrumankura 
describes it as “Prachchhanna^^ or hidden Dha). The seventh 
note of the customary form has, therefore, been mistakenly 
taken to be Da, instead of Do. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Prathama. 

(2) . Murchhana—Panchami. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa |Noi 1. Ma [Go] and Da [PaJ. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—No [Do] both in ascent and in 

descent, Ra [Sa] in ascent and Ga [Ra] in descent. 

(5\ Nyasa—^Ma [Goj. 

(6) . ApanyRsa—Sa [Noi]. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Sa Ga Pa Da Ma 

iNoi Ra Ma Pa Oo\ 

Upanta Tana—Ma Pa (Ga) Ma Ra Sa 

[Go Ma (Ra) Go Sa Noi]. 

Puraka Tanas : (1). Ma Pa Da Sai [Go M4 Pa No| 

(2). Sa' Da Pa Ma [No Pa Ma Go]. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 

No.lKa)—Sa Pa Ma. 

It will be observed that Miyan Mallara is quite similar to 
Gaud Mallara in all respects except the Nyasa Tana. Distinc¬ 
tion in this Tana has been created by Tanasena by dexterously 
introducing an open descending Major Third in its oblique 
cadence. The Nyasa Tana of Gaud Mallara is Sa Ga Pa Ma, 
while that of Miyan Mallara is Sa Ga Pa Da Ma. The con- 
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eluding TVfaior Third Da-Ma gives a peculiar flavour to the 
Raga aud distinguishes it prominently from other varieties of 
Mallara. An open descending Major Third is also conspicuous 
in Darbari Kanada It is found in the descending Character¬ 
istic Phrase of that Raga in the form Pa-Go if it is sung in its 
correct Mode-octave, This is also the form of the Major 
Third found in the Nyasa Tana of Miyan Mallara sung in the 
customary Mode-octave, as will be seen above, in the customary 
form of that Tana, in which the open interval has been under¬ 
lined. The presence of this common peculiar interval in both 
the Ragas has been the fruitful source of confusion between 
them. That is why wc find that some compositions alleged to 
be Knnnda are in reality MiySn Mallara’^. There need, 
however, be no confiission if the structures of the corresponding 
Tanas of the two Ragas are clearly understood. In the first 
place, the Tana of Darbari Kanada is descending in character 
and starts with Pa, while that of Miyan Mallara is ascending 
in character and starts with Noi- Secondly, there can be no 
andolana (oscillation) of flat Ga with Ma in Miyan Mallara, as 
that (Go) is the concluding note of its Cadence Phrase. That 
note will be found to be made prominent by its length of 
duration. Andolana can, however, be made, in this Baga on 
Ma with Pa. The form of the andolana allowable in these two 
Ragas can for the sake of comparison, be shown thus : 
Kanada Pa Oo 3/a Qo 3/a Ra 8a Ra ; Miyan Mallara — 
Noi Ra ilfa Pa MX Pa Go. It will be observed that the phrase 
in Kanada starts with the open Major Third Pa-Go, while that 
of Miyan Mallara ends with that interval. The Andolana 
portions have been underlined. 

13. Vide the songs on pages 652, 656, 658, 669, 688 and 
689 of KPM. Vol. IV, which arc given as Darbari Kanada. 
In these compositions Go is the longest note. 

But, there is no andolana on it. The Pa-Go interval in 
them is always preceded by Noi. On the other hand, most of 
the compositions given as those of Miyan Mallara are indis¬ 
tinguishable from Kanada. Miyan Mallara in its true form is 
found in some Bengali songs. 
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Illustration : 


Raga—Miyan Mallara. 


Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayl : 

IM: P: I G M; M: ! Ra: S: 

Gha- ra ja - - - ne - de chhand‘’Tno-ri 

S: G: P: D; | M: I 

ba ------- i fin. 

M*: M: Ra; ' Ra: Ra: S: S:| 

ha ha ka - - -ra - -ta to - re 


0 

S: 

G: 


a: I 

M: P: 

M: 

1 

0 

M: - 

D: I): i 

pa 

- i » 

a 

pa - 

ra - ta 

ha - 

c 

mo - - 

- -ha - na- 

/ 




I 0 



il + 


P: 

D: 

S': 

S': 

1 D: P 

; D: 

D: 

!| M: 

-: (M: P:) | 

sc • 

. 

jha- 

-ga - 

- ra - - 

- - i - 

— 

- - a • 

• ••• (Gha - ra) 

Antara 









0 




/ 





M: 

M: 

D: 

D: 


Nc^: 


: 1 S': 

S’: RS’: RS’:^^ 

Na 

-ga 

- -ra 

ba 

- - ga - 

- ra - - 

ke • 

• lo 

- ga - va ••• su- 

N6: 

m 

S' 

: 

0 

; S’: - 

: M': 

M': 

1 Ra' 

: Ra’: S’: S’: . 

na 

- ta 

ha 

- e 

cha - • 

- rcha 

ka • 

- . ra - 

- ta vri - ja 

1 

0 





+ 



W6: 


R 


Nb: j: 

D: 

- 

: ) D 

: -: D: D: 1 

na 

- - - 

— 

— 

- ri - - - 

an • • 


• ja 

-o-ji ja 

D; 

Nb: 

D: 

D: 

D: N8: S': 

D; 

< P: 

M: (M: P:) f 

0- 


tu - 

ma 

kha- 

0 - ge 

ga 

--li- 

yan (Gha-ra) 


This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K. P. M, IV, 658, which in included is the compositions of 
Darban Kanada. 


37. TILAK K A MODE. 

[ Prim. I, 5.—No (2) Mela. ] 

Tilak Kamode is a beautiful Raga capable of creating deep 
pathos. Confusion is often made about its structure, which is 
rather complicated. Its constituent phrases are mostly oblique 
in character^*. It is customarily sung in the Shuddha Mela, 

14. Though its name is like that of a hybrid Raga it has 
nothing to do with either Tilak or Tilang or with Kamode. 
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the Mode-octave used ranging from Pa i to Pa and the Amsas 
being Sa and Pa. Its correct Mela-Signature is No. It is 
based on the Fifth Mode of Primary First Scale. The notes 
of its correct Mode and those of its customary Mode are 
given below in Just Notation : 

Correct Mode : 


L (R^O Ga Ma [Pa] Da m Sa^ 

8 9 5 9 8 5 9 

Customary Mode : 

! ! 

Pai (Dai) Nai L [Ra] Ga Ma Pa 
8 9 5 9 8 5 9 

The Amsas are Sa and Ma, corresponding to Pai and Sa 
respectively of the customary Mode. The notes omitted are 
Ra [Dai] and Pa [Ra]. They are used obliquely in ascent. 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Prathama. 

(2) . Murchhana—Panchami. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa[Pai I,Ma [Sa] and Da [Ga]. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ra [Dai] and Pa [Ra], used obliquely 

in ascent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Ma |Sa]. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Da [Ga]. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas ; 

Nyasa Tana—Sa Ga Ma Pa Da Ga Ma 
[Pai Nai Sa Ra Ga Nai Sa]. 
Upanta Tana—Ma Sa^ (R^) N8 Da 
[Sa Pa (Da) Ma Ga]. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 

No. 10(a)-8a Ga Ma 


[ — Prim. I, 5. 
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38. NATA. 

[ Prim. 1, 5.—No (2) Mela. ]. 

Nata or Nata Narayana, as it is also called, is an ancient 
Ra^a, which was counted as one o£ the six Ragas by some 
medieval schools of Hindusthanl music. It is, however, seldom 
sung by modern musicians in its pure form^^. It is of grave 
and virile character. It is based on No-Mela and not on 
Shuddha Mela, as alleged in some books, because Na is badly 
dissonant to its Anisa Ma, which is used as the Nj asa. The 
basis of this Raga is the Fifth Mode of Primary First 
Scale. The Amsas are Sa and Ma. The notes used in it 
are given below in Just Notation : 


Sa Ra Ga Ma [Pa] Da Nb Sa^ i Prim. I, 5 
8 9 5 9 8 5 9 ) 

The note Pa is omitted in both ascent and descent. It is 
used obliquely with Ga in ascent. 


Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Pratliama. 

(2) . Murchhana—Panchamt. 

(5). Amsas—Sa and Ma. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—^Pa in ascent and descent; Ra in 

ascent and Ga in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Ma. 

(G). Apanyasa—Sa. 

(7). Visbishtea Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Sa Ga Ma. 

Amplified—Sa Ga Ma Pa Ga Ma. 
Upanta Tana—Ma Ra Sa. 

Puraka Tanas : 

(1) . Ma Da m Sa^ 

(2) . Sai N8 Da Ma. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 

No. 10(a)-Sa Ga Ma. 

16. Some hybrid forms of this Raga are found to be used, 
e» g. Nata MaUara, Nata Bihag etc. 
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Illustration : 


Raga—^Nata. 

T ala—J h amptala. 

Asthayi : 


{S: S: I G: G: G: i M: M: : M: G: M:; l! 


Jii - -va - 

• ti jii - -tha 

sa - na 

pha - - - - 


* 

i ^ 

/ 

■ 0 


M: G: 

! M: M: P: 1 

G: M: 

: M: RS: 

S: 

khc . - - 

- la - na nan 

-da - ke 

la - - - - 

- la 

+ ' 

0 

i 

1 () 


M: D: ' 

NS: S': -: 

D: NS: D: -: 

M: 

ku - - - - 

-mba - ra. 

ho - - - 

- - ri - - - 

- ho 


0 

/ j 

1 0 

•j 

M; G: 

M: P: 

G: M: j 

-: Ra: 

S: ! 

ho - - - - 

ri. 

bo- 

-la - - 

na 


Antarn, : 

M: I I); D; D; I N8: S»: I NS: S': 

Ga - - - - ya na - ta - - na - - ra - - ya - -na. 


S': S’;! KS’: S': S': I S': NS: ! NS: D: -:! 


mu - 

-di 


- ta 

chi - - 

ta su - -pha 

— 

. - - - 

- ga 

4- 

1 

0 

' G' 



0 



S': 

! 

G 

; G*: 

i M': M': | 

M'l 

Ra*: 

S' : li 

cha - 


hun di 

- - sa 

mi - - la 

go - 

- - - - 

-pa 

+ 



0 

! 



11 


NS: 

NS 

; ; 

D: 

; M: i 

G: M: ! -: 


S: P 


va - • 

-la- 


-vi - - 

- nda 

to- 

- la 

- na 


This 

is 

an 

adaptation of the composition given in 

1 K. P. M. 


V, 130, materially modified especially in the Antara. 


39. BAGESHRi. 

[Prim. II, 5.—No-Go (3) Mela.] 

Bageshri is a great Raga of solemn character, based on 
No-Go Mela, having Sa and Ma for its Arnsas. This Mela 
corresponds to the Fifth Mode of Primary Second Scale, which 
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is th^ same as the Shadja Gr&ma of ancient India.^ ® The 
notes used in this Raga are as follows in Just Notation ; 

^ * I I 

Sa Ra Go Ma [Pa] Da No Sa^—Prim. II, 5, 

8 6 8 9 8 5 9 

Of the notes making a false Third, marked by a brace over¬ 
head, the lower one must be omitted always. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Dvitiya. 

(2) , Murchhana—^Panchamt. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa and Ma. 

(4) . Varjita Svara—Pa. 

(5) . Nyasa—Da. 

(6) . Apanynsa—Sa, 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ma No Da. 

Upanta Tana—Ma Go Ra Sa. 

The Nyasa Tana, which is a Trichordal phrase, is based 
on Cadence-Norm on. 2 (d)—Ma No Da. This Raga is sung 
in night. The Nyasa Tana of Surat Ma Da Nb Sa' is often 
wrongly used as that of Bageshri. 

40. SURAT. 

[Prim II, 5—No-Go (3) Mela] 

Surat is a very beautiful Raga which is often confused 
with Raga Desha in Western India. It is usually sung in its 
correct form in Bengal and several classical compositions 
including Dhrupad songs are sung there.It has some 
structural resemblance with Raga Dosing. Both these Ragas 

16. Shri Raga of Sharngadeva was probably similar in 
character to Bageshri. Shri Raga of Kallinatha was of a 
different character, as its Amsas were Sa and Pa. 

17. Bhatkhandc includes this Raga within the category 
of “Aprasiddha" Ragas and gives only a few compositions 
of it in K. P. M., V. In the Bengali work “Sangita Manjari^^ 
by Rama Prosanna Banerji, we find some ancient Dhrupad 
compositions of this Raga, one of which was composed by 
Tanasena. 
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are said to be based on the same two Melas. But, while in 
Desha the Characteristic Phrases are situated in the Parvanp:a, 
in Surat they are placed in the Uttaranga. In both these 
Ragas, the Shuddha Mela is said to be used in ascent and the 
No-Mela in descent, the Amsas being Ra and Pa. In order 
to avoid confusion between the two Rrigas Shuddha Ni should 
be eschewed in Riga Desha and Komala Ni in Surat. The 
Mode-octave essential for Raga Surat ranges from Ra to Ra^ 
of the upper octave. Sa of the Mid-octave is redundant and 
non-essential. The Mode-octave, therefore, stands for the 
Fifth Mode of Primary Second Scale. The notes of the 
correct Mode-octave used in this Rsga are given below in 
Just Notation, together with those of the customary Mode- 
octave : 

Correct Octave ; 

* * 1 ! 

Sa Ra Go Ma [Pa] Da N8 Sa‘ 

8 0 8 9 8 5 9 

Customary Octave : 

Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na sl^ Ra' 

8 6 8 9 8 5 9 

The correct Mela-Signature is No-Go. Pa and No which 
make false Third arc marked by braces over-head. Of these 
Pa [Da[ is omitted in ascent and No [Sa'j is omitted in descent. 

Lakshanas ; 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Dvitiya. 

(2) . Murchbana—^Panchami. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa [Ra| and Ma [Pa]. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Pa [D^l in ascent and Nti [Sa^] in 

descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa^ [Ra^ j. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ma fPaj. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—^Ma Da N8 Sa^ 

[Pa Na Sa' Ra']. 

Upanta Tana—Sa' Da Pa Ma 

[Ra' Na Da Pa]. 


'Prim. IT, 5. 

I 
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Puraka Tanas: 


(1) . Sa Go Ma Pa Ma [Ra 2 Md Pa Da Pa] 

(2) . Ma Go Ra Sa [Pa Mil Ga Raj, 

The Nyasa Tana is Pentachordal and based on Cadence- 
Norm No, 15 (d)—Ma No Sa'. This Raga is pre-eminently 
suitable for night. 

Illustration : 

Raga—Surat. 

Tala—Chautala. 

Asthayi ; 

M: 1 P.Go. M: | D^: Nii: 1: S*: | 

1-shwa - ri. ma - - - 


1) 

Nb: 

D: ! 

N»: 


■ Nb: 

D; 

0 

: Nr>. 

N5: 1 

he 

- shwa 

- ri 

. 

ja - 

- ga 

- -ja - 

- - na- 

S’: 

ii 

i, 

+ 

S’: 

D: 

. 0 

P: : 

f 

M; 

■: ’ Go: RS: 

A 

-III 


bha 

- va 


— 

- Ill •• 

• ••• til. 

0 

G: 

Go: 

/ 

S; 

i 

Go: 

S: 

0 

Go: 

Go: M: 

-a 

pra - 

* sa 

— 

da-- 

- - - 

te 

sii-ra... . 

/ 

D: 

M: 1 

0 

D; 

D:l 

N».D. 


S’: 

1 

-: ! D: P: 

na - 

- - - - 

ra 

mu - 

-ni. 


. ho • 

.ya ja 

i 

M: 

1 







ni... 









I 


Antara : 

+ I 0 1 / I /, 

M: I 1): D: 1 Nb: 1 S': I): 

ma-hi - sha - su --ra- 


0 i / * 

NS: D: i N8: !! N8: 

-ma - idi - nt. a - 

Go’; S’ 

-kti - - - - 


S’: 


ru 


D: ! m: S’; | 
-di “ - sha - 

S’: D: I P; M: i! 
-pi - - ni. 


Go.Ra. Go: I S: Go: | M: D: | D: M: j 
ti -.--.na bhu - va-na. 


0 I / 

m: D: I N6: 

tn - - ma - -ko. 


S'.Go'. S': ID: P: | M: 

ma - --- -ni 
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This dhrupad song is an adaptation of the composition given 
in S.M., 366. It has been rc-written in No-Go Mela with Sa as 
Mode-Initial. The syllables have been so arranged and accented 
as to make the Tala accord with Manabaka metre as far as 
possible. ( Vide Ch. XVIII ). 


41. DESHA. 

[Prim. Ill, 5—No-Go-Do (4) Mela. ] 

Desha is a beautiful Eaga suitable for the lighter styles 
of Hiiidusthani music. It is very often confused and mixed up 
with Raga Surat. This is due to the facts that the ascending. 
Characteristic Phrase of Desha, which is its Upanta Tana, is 
oblique in character, and that owing to the difficulty felt by 
Kheyal singers in dealing with oblique phrases, this phrase is 
mutilated and combined with the Nyasa Tana of Surat, which 
is also ascending but direct in Jcharactcr, the •conclusion 
being made on Sa' instead of Ila'. The Surat character is 
brought out by giving prominence to note Na. In order to 
preserve the purity of Desha this note should be avoided care¬ 
fully. It should also be borne in mind that the Characteristic 
Phrases of Desha are situated in the Purbanga and those of Surat 
in the Uttaranga. Raga Desha is customarily based on No- 
Mela, but the note Na is sometimes used in ascent. The Note 
Go is found to be used in some compositions. This note is 
more suitable for this Baga as modulating note than Na, as 
it is perfect Fifth below No, which is a distinctive note of the 
Raga. No-Go Mela should, therefore, be taken as the modula¬ 
ting Mela of Desha instead of the Shuddha Mela, which being 
proper for Raga Surat, should be avoided. The notes essential 
for this Raga range from Ra to Ra' of the upper octave. The 
note Sa of the mid-octave, which is often used, in redundant. 
The Mela-Signature proper for this Raga is therefore, No-Go- 
Do, that of the modulating Mela being No-Go-Do-Ro. The 
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notes of the correct Mode-octave topjotber with those of 
the customary Mode-octave are pjiven below in Just Notation : 

Correct Mode-octave ; 

Sa Rii Go Ma Pa Do N6 SaV 
8 6 8 9 5 8 9 

Customary Mode-octave: Prim. 

* * i I III, 5. 

Ra Ga Ma Pa Da No Sa^ Ra’ i 
8 6 8 9 5 8 9 J 

This octave represents the Fifth Mode of Primary Third 
Scale. The Arnsas are Sa [Raj and Ma [PaJ. Of the two 
notes making false 1 bird with each other Pa [Da] is omitted is 
ascent and N8 [Sa^j in descent. Pa* [Da] may, however, be 
used in ascent, if the progression stops before reaching 
fSa^], its false Third, and turns back, as done in the oblique 
Upanta Tana. The note Rb [Go], which can be used as a 
modulating note, belongs to the Fifth Mode of Primary Fourth 
Scale 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Tritiya. 

(2) . Murchhana—Paiichaim. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa |Ra] and Ma [Pa]. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ra [Ga] and Pa j Da] is ascent and 

No [SaVl in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa [Ra]. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ma [Paj. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ma Pa Go Ra Sa |Pa DA Ma Ga Ra] 

Upanta Tana—Sa (Go Sa) Go Ma Do Pa Ma 
[Ra (Ma Ra) Ma Pa No Da Pa] 

Puraka Tanas : ^ „ 

(1) Ma Do m Sa^ [Pa No Sa^ Ra^] 

(2) Sa' Do Pa Ma [Ra^ No DA Pa] 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 12 (e) Ma Ra Sa. 

18 This note has been very artistically used in the beauti¬ 
ful Bengali song “Chandini rate ke go asilay” by Atul Prosad 
Sen in the Antara and especially in the Sanchan period. 

37 
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It will be observed that the Puraka Tana No. 2 of Desha 
is sometimes used as the Upanta Tana of Surat. The two 
Bagas are apt to be confused with each other on account of 
this wrong use of Do [No] in Surat. Prominence is to be 
given in Desha to the Tanas of the Purvanga, as these are the 
Vishishta Tanas of the Raga. Desha is a descending Raga 
suitable for morning, though customarily it is sung in night. 

Illustration : 

Raga—Desha. 

_ Tala—^Tritala. 

Asthayi : 

S.Go. S: Go: Go; 1 M: M: I P: M; M: I 

Ra - - ma gu - - na ga - - - vo. re.tu. 

Do: P: M: Do: N8: Do: i Do: Do: P: M: i 

ma - - - - na. ka - - - - he. bha - ta - - ka - ta 

M: P: Go: i Go: Ra: RS: S: 1 

phi-re. ni - - sa - - di - na, 

Antara : 

M: Go: M: -: i Do: N& S*: S^: ; Go^: R8’: 8^:1 

chhi - na bha-ngu - ra sa - va ja - ga —-ta - - pa 

Rb’: NS S’ -: 'I S’: -: Do; -: j Do: P: P: M: 

-sa-ra. ma - - - ya - - - - ja - - la vi - ra- 

M: P; Go: -: j Go: R; S: -: i 

-tha. ka-Ipa-na. 

This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K.P.M., III, 252. It has been re-written in No-Go-Do Me 
with Sa as Mode-Initial instead of Ra. Alterations have been 
made in the arrangement of notes. The not Da [Na] has been 
totally omitted in order to avoid semblance of Surat. The 
range has been extended to Go' [Ma'j 

Most of the compositions of this Raga given in K P.M. are 
mixed up with Raga Surat. 
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42. BHAIRAVA, iDI. 

[Prim. IV, 5—No-Go-Do-Ro (5) Mela]. 

Bsiga Bhairava is one of the six Rsgas according to all the 
medieval schools of Hindusthant music, which classify Rsgas 
into six ‘Ragas^ as the lords and thirty-six “Raginis’^ as their 
female consorts. Damodara describes it as the “Adi Raga” 
or the first Raga. The earliest mention of this Raga is found 
in Sangita Ratnakara of Sharngadeva. Sharngadeva and the 
later authors Damodara and Ahobala describe this Raga as 
pentatonic omitting Ri and Pa. It is identified with the 
sublime figure of the great God Shiva. The modern Raga of 
this name is sung in a full Mode of a Secondary Scale, unknown 
in ancient India, and possesses none of the solemn and sublime 
character ascribed to the original Raga according to Sharnga¬ 
deva. Bhairavi is derived from Raga Bhairava. Later writers 
describe it as a wife of that Raga. Intimate interrelation¬ 
ship between these two Ragas can be inferred from the almost 
complete identity of the two names. But, modern Bhairava 
and Bhairavt are based on two different Scales ; the former 
being based on a Secondary Scale and the latter on a Primary 
Scale. As no Scales other than Primary were in existence at 
the time of Sharngadeva both the Ragas must have been 
originally based on Primary Scales. From the descriptions 
of these two Ragas found in SangJta Ratnakara it appears 
that they were both based on the Fifth Mode of Primary 
Fourth Scale^®. Bhairavi was based on the full form of this 

19. In Sangita Ratnakara of Sharngadeva Raga Bhairava is 
stated to be a Raganga of the Grama Raga Bhinna Shadja 
which is derived from ShadjodJehyaba, a Jati belonging to 
Shadja Grama. The positions of the Semitones in the Grama 
Raga are the same as those of modern Shuddha Mela, as it has 
the notes Antara and Kakali. Ri and Pa being omitted its Scale 
is to be identified with Primary Fourth Scale. This inference is 
strengthened by the fact that Dha is stated to be the Amsa. 
(Vide S. R II, 2, Slokas 78-81). It has been shown elsewhere 
that Shadja Grama is converted into Gandhara Grama by the 
Sadharana process, that is to say, by inclusion of Antara and 
Kakali. Gandhara Grama is, as we have seen, identical with 
Primary Fourth Scale. 
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Mode and Bhairava on one of its pentatonic forms. The 
modern form of the Mode used in the original Bhairava Raga, 
which we have called Adi Bhairava, is shown below in Just 

Notation : 

Sa Rn (Go) Ma Pa Do |Nb] Sa^—Prim. IV, 5. 
5 9 8 9 5 8 9 

The ancient form of this Mode was : 

Ga Ma (Pa) Da Na k’ [Ra'] Ga^ 

5 9 8 9 5 8 9 

It will be observed that the omitted notes Ra and Pa of 
the ancient form appear as N8 and Go in the modern form. 
The full Mode of modern Bhairava can be had by substituting 
Ga and Na for Go and No, thus providing Major Thirds above 
Sa and Pa, and creating a tetrachordal Scale having two quite 
similar tetrachords. 

Ancient Bhairava was, therefore, based on Gsndhara 
Grama. The Murchhana of Bhairava must have been the 
same as that of Bhairavi, which was an Upanga of that Raga. 
Bhairavi is stated by Sharngadeva to have Ga as its Mandra 
or Mode-Initial, as will be seen from the following sloka :— 

^ II 

b. K. II, 2, Sloka 144. 

The Mode of Sharngadeva's Bhairavi will be found to be 
identical with that of modern Hindusthani Bhairavi, if the 
Scale used by him be taken to be his Sadharana Grama, which 
is equivalent to modern Siiuddha Grama or Mela. 

Sharngadeva mentions another Bhairava called “Shuddha 
Bhairava”, which was one of twenty Dcslu Ragas. Its basis 
was the same as that of the aforesaid Bhairava, as its Mandra 
and Amsa are the same, viz. Ga and Dha. It is described as 
follows :— ^ ^ 

II 

Its difference from the other Bhairava was that it was 
based on a full Mode. The pentatonic form, however, appears, 
to have become more popular, as it is only this form which is 
mentioned by the later writers, Damodara and Ahobala. 
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Hagas of solemn and sublime character arc usually based 
on pentatonic Modes. This character is further found to be 
most prominent in Ragas which have Hexachordal Charac¬ 
teristic Phrases. The Lakshanas sugnestcd below on these 
principles will be found to be a near approach to the character 
ascribed to this ancient Raga. 

Lakshanas: 

(1). Grama—Mukhya Chatnrtha. 

12). M urch ha n a—Pan ch ami. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa, Ma and Do. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Go and Nb. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa. 

(G). Apanyasa—Do. 

(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Do Pa Ma Rb Sa. 

Upanta Tana—Sa Rb Ma Pa Do. 

Puraka Tanas : (1) Sa' Do Pa Ma. 

(2). Sa' Do Pa. 

(8). Ma Rb Sa. 

The Nyfisii Tana is based on Hexachordal Cadcnce-Norm 
No. 2r)(c)-~Do Rb Sa. 

The character of the Raga is made very prominent by the 
use of Meed in the descending Major Thirds Ma-Rb and 
Sa'-Do. Both the Characteristic Phrases are hexachordal. 
This Raga is especially suited for morning. 

Illustration : _ 

Raga—Adi'Bhairava. 

_ Tala—Jharaptala. 

Asthayi : 

S: R8: I R8: M: jP: - : i Do: Do: i 

Ha-ra. gan - ga-dha-ra 

Do.P. Do: ! P: M: I M: Rb: 1 S: ~:ll 

ma-ha - - de-va sha-mbhu. 

M: -:! P: Do: Do: i I «>: S>: -: I 

bha-sma-bhu - sha - ria shi - - va_ 

D^ I Do: P: M: | M: R»j | R8: S: S: 
a- di--de---va sha - an - ^ ka --ra 
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Antara : 

Do: M:|do: S': S>: | 4'^': E»': I R8': S': S': li 

gi-ri - - ja - - pa - - ti sha - - shi - - she - kha - ra 

R8': S': lib': M': M'; i M': R»: I Ra'; S': S': l| 

ni-la - - ka-ntha vri - kha - - va - - ha - na 

S': Do; I Do; Ro'; S': I S'; D o; | -: P: P: || 

pi - - na - - ka - pa-ni yo - - gi-shwa - ra 

P: Do: I P: -: M: M:_ R»: | RH: S: -: ll 

ka - ra - - na - - - - ni-dha --na. 

A rarely used Raga named Gunakri or Giinakari is 
mentioned in KP.M., V, pp. 310-320, in which only two 
compositions of the Raga are given. It is stated to be based 
on Ro Do Mela. It is a pentatonic Raga, in which the 
third and the seventh notes are omitted. As the note No 
is sometimes used in this Raga obliquely with Do, the 
omitted notes must be Go and No and not 6a and Na, as 
stated in the book. The correct Mela-Signatiire must, therefore, 
be No-Qo-Do-Ro and not Ro-Do. This Raga is thus found 
to be quite similar in structure to the original Bhairava Raga, 
as suggested above. It may, therefore be considered to be a 
modern replica of that Raga and will be found to be very 
helpful in reviving that famous ancient Raga. 


43. GANDHARi. 

[Prim. IV, S—No-Go-Do-Ro (S) Mela]. 

Raga Gandhari is based on the same Scale and Mode as 
those of Adi Bhairava viz., Fifth Mode of Primary Fourth 
Scale. The Mode used in it is hexatonic, whereas, that of the 
latter Raga is pentatonic. The Mode used is as follows in Just 
Notation : 

Sa R6 Go Ma Pa Do Nb Sa’—Prim. IV, 6. 

5 9 8 9 5 8 9 
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The third nota Go has to be omitted in ascent and can 
be used in descent obliquely. 

Laksbanas; 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Chaturtha. 

(2) . Murchhana—Panchami. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa, Ma and Do. 

(4) . Varjita Svara—Go in ascent and Pa in descent. 

(5) . NyJlsa—Do. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Sa. 

(7) : Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—8a MaPa Do. 

Upanta Tana—Do Ma Go Ro Sa. 

The Vishishta Tanas of this Raga, Adi Bhairava and Todi 
are all hexachordal and have the same notes as either Vadi or 
Nyasa, viz., Do and Sa. 

The Nyasa Tana of Gandhari is based on Hexachordal 
Cadence-Norm No. 20(a)—Sa Pa Do. As this hexachordal 
phrase lias an open Major Third between R8 and Ma, it is 
conclusive both in ascent and in descent. In Adi Bhairava it 
is used as a descending Nyasa Tana and Gandhari as an 
ascending Nyasa Tana. Bhairava is, therefore, suitable for 
morning and Gandhari for night. 

Illustration ; 

Raga-Gandbari. 

_ Tata-Dhamar. 

Asthayi : 

S: R»: -;IM: P: I Do: 

Ho-ri-men kae- 

P: I P; i Do: M: | P; Do: i I 

-se. ka - ra-ta cha -tu - 

Do: -;_ M: I Go: R8: i S: -:|R8: S: R8;| 

-ar-i. .. sa - -khi. 

4 P:l bo: I D o; _M; I Go: R»; | 8: 

mo-ri. fire-nda chu - ra - - i. 
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Antara : 


M: 

Do: 

M: 1 

0 

Do: 

-: j 

1 No: 

-:l 

1 

S>: 

S': -: 

1^*: 

Nb: 

hi- 

-khfi.. 


11-- 



A 

- ni 

mil - 

SM- 

ka - 

. - - - 


i 

+ 



l ^ . 

I 

i 

f ' 


j 

S': 

S':' 

S‘: 


Rb*: 

1 R6' 


M': 

-:IGo': 

-: 

Rb' 1 

- va 

- ta 

ka 

— 

— 

- ye... 

.. . . 

.. . . 

ii - ngi - 

— 

ya 

0, 




■f 



0 




S': 


iDo: 

P: 

Do 

: —: 

M: 

Go: 

. R: 1 S: 


1 

ma 

— 

-ye. 


du 

- - JT 

— 

- ra - 

- i.... 

. 



The Antara is to be taken after “Horimen^*. 

This Dhamar song is an adaptation of the composition given 
in K. P. M., VI, page 330. The Tala accents have been re¬ 
arranged and the Antara has been materially altered. 


44. BHAlRAVi. 

[Prim. IV, 5—No-Go-Dc-Ro (3) Mela.J 

Bhairavl is one of the most beautiful popular Ragas suited 
especially for morning. It is traditionally associated with 
Raga Bhairava. In the time of Sharangadeva it was considered 
to be an Upanga of the Raganga Bhairava. At a later period 
it came to be regarded as one of the Raginis of Raga Bhairava. 
As the name Bhairavi is the feminine derivative of the name 
Bhairava, their close relationship must be due to sameness of 
scale and Mode. We have seen while dealing with what we 
have called Adi Bhairava that the solemn character ascribed 
to Raga Bhairava can be brought out if only that Raga is 
based on a pentatonic form of the Scale in which Bhairavf is 
sung The Mela on which Bhairavf is based has for its 
Signature No-Go-Do-Ro. It has Sa and Ma for its Amsas. 

20 . Wc have shown in the foot note to Adi Bhairava that 
according to descriptions found in Sangtta Ratnakara 
both Bhairava and Bhairavi were based on Sadharana-Krita 
Shadja Grama, which is the same as the Gandhara Grama 
which, as we have seen in a preceeding chapter, originally 
belonged to the Gandharvas and was brought to India by 
Narada at the time of Shri Krishna. 
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Its basis is, therefore, the Fifth Mode of Primary Fourth 
Scale. The notes of this Mode are given below in Just 
Notation : 

Sa R« Go Ma Pa Do No Sa^ Prim. IV, 5 
5 9 8 9 5 8 9 

The two notes Pa and No, which make a false Third, are 
marked by a brace overhead. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Gtaroa—Mukhya Chaturtha. 

(2) . Murchhana—Pan chain i. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa, Ma and Do. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Go in ascent and No in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa. 

(6) . ApaiiySsa—Ma. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ma Go Rb Sa. 

Upanta Tana—Sa Rb Ma Pa Ma. 

Puraka Tanas : (1). Sa Pa Do Pa. 

(2) . Go Pa Do Pa. 

(3) . DoMaCoRbSa. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tctrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 13 (e)—Ma Rb Sa. 


45. IMAN, 

[Prim. IV, 5 and I, 7—No-Go-Do-Ro (5) and 

No-Go-Do-Ro-Po (6) Melas.] 

Trnan^ is derived from the Persian word ‘Yaman^ Raga 
Iman is said to have been introduced into the Hindusthani 
system by Persian musicians of the Moghul Court. It is based 
on Mi Mela. It is called Iman Kalyana if Ma is also used in it. 
This distinction is illusory. Because, the use of Ma, which is 
difficult to make and indeed very insignificant in this Ruga, 
makes no real difference in the structure or character of the 
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Raga. Baga Kalyana or Shuddha Kalyana, as it is usually called, 
is a quite different Baga. It is pentatonic, omitting Ma and Na, 
and has Sa and Pa as its Amsas, while Iman is a full Raga 
and has Ga and Na as its Amsas. The Mode-octaves used 
in these Ragas are also dilForent It is, therefore, difficult to 
understand how these two Ragas came to be identified or 
associated with each other. The word Iman Kalyana seems to 
be a misnomer. The Mela-Signature customarily used for this 
Raga is not correct. The note Nai of the lower octave is essen¬ 
tial for the Raga. The Mode-octave used in it is, therefore, 
Nai to Na. The correct Signature of the ascending Mode- 
octave is accordingly No-Go-Do-Ro instead of Mi and that of 
the descending octave is No-Go-Do-Ro-Po instead of “Shuddha”. 
The customary Signatures are used in order to avoid the use 
of flat Pa, which is prohibited according to popular notions. 
The notes of the correct Mode-octaves are given below in Just 
Notation, together with those of the customary Mode-octaves : 

In ascent : 

Correct Mode-octave * _ 

k Rb Go Ma Pa bo m Sa^ 

5 9 8 9 5 8 9 

Customary Mode-octave *_ 

Nai Sa Ra Ga Mi Pa Da Na 
5 9 8 9 5 8 9 

In descent : 

Correct Mode-octavcj_ 

Sa RS Go Ma P5 Do N8 Sa^ 

5 9 8 5 9 8 9 

Customary Mo de-octave : 

* I * I ♦ 

Nai Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na 
5 9 8 5 9 8 9 

It will be observed that the note Ma of the descending 
customary Mode-octave, which is identical with the note P8 
of the descending correct Mode-octave, is a false Third to Ra 
and a badly dissonant Fifth called Diminished Fifth to Nai* 


Prim. IV, 5 


j 

}■ Prim. I, 7. 
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The only notes to which it is related are Sa and Da# forming 
with them the consonant triad Sa Ma Da. Onl)" one ascending 
Tana Sa Ma Ga and only one descending Tana Da Ma Ga can 
be framed with this note. It is extremely difficult to co-ordinate 
these phrases with the other phrases of the Raga. The ascen¬ 
ding phrase is especially difficult to use, as the starting note Sa 
is almost always closely associated with Nai, which is badly 
dissonant to the penultimate note Ma. In fact such uses of Ma 
are never found in actual practice. The use that is occasionally 
made of it is not as the modulating note Ma, but as the extra¬ 
neous note M4 in an ornamental turn over Ga : thus, Ga Ra 
Mh Ga. 

Lakshanas: 

(Ih Grfimas—Mukhya Chaturtha in ascent and 
Miikhya Prathana in descent. 

{2). Murchhanas—Panchami and Saptarni respecti¬ 
vely. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa, Ma. Do [Naj, Ga, Pa,]; and Rb, 

Ma, Do [Sa, Ga, Pa] respectively, 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Go [Ra] and No [Da] in ascent 

and Pb IMa] or Pa [Mi] in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Do [Pa]. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Rb [SaJ. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Sa Rb Ma Pa Do 
[Nai Sa Ga Mi Pa]. 

Upanta Tana—Do Ma (Go) Sa Go Rb 
[Pa Ga (Ra) Nai Ra Sa]. 

Puraka Tanas :— 

(1) . Sa Rb Pa Ma [Naj Sa MI Ga]. 

(2) . DoGoMa[PaRaGa]. 

(3) . Sa^ Pa (No) Do |Na MI iDA) Pa]. 

(4) . Ma Pa Do (Sa^) Rb' Sa' [Ga Mi Pa (Na) Sa' Na] 

(5) . Sa' Do Pa Ma [Na Pa MI Ga]. 

The Nyasa Tana is ascending and hexachordal; and the 
Upanta Tana is descending oblique and tetrachordal. The 
Nyasa Tana is based on Hexachordal Cadence-Norm No. 
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21 (a)—Sa Pa Do. It is a very popular great Raga capable of 
many variations and sung in night, especially in the evening 
period. 

Illustration : 


Raga— Iman. 
Tala—Chautala. 


^sthSyi : 

P; R: 

0 

R: 

G: 

IG: 

. P: G: i 

— 

- na - 

— 

“ ndi. 

-gn. - 

0 

R: N: 

I R. S 

L S: 

N,: 

S: 1 G: G: 

-va- 

- ndi. 


tri - 

-pu - - ra... 

R: S: 

1 1 

i N,: 

S: 

0 

_G: 

Mt: I P: -: ;'! 

-Sll- 

- nda 

_ _ - - 

ri 

ma--ta. 

N: Mi: 

0 

Mi: 

Du: 

! 1 

P: 

-: 1 G: G.rJ 

bha - - - - 

- va - 

— 

ni,.. 

. da - ya - - 

N,: R: 

; I 

i 8: 

.. , 

N 

0 ( 
S: ; G: -: ! 


■ ni... 


da- 

-. 

R: S: 

I N,:, 

J:l 

0 

G: 

Mi: 1 P: - ii 

kii- 

rrna., 


da - 

-nl. 


Aiitara : 

P; P: P: P: ! 1). P. S':i S'; S>: I 

dha-na dha-na sang- ka--ta- 

s’: S’.N. i R': S’: 11 N.S’. D:' S': R'; : 

-shi - - va - ni. sha-rva. 

R’: S’.R’.S'. ; S': D: I D: D.Mt. I Lh P: | 

-ni . .. sa - rva ka “ lya - - ni. 

P: I N: D: D: P: Mt: G: ! 

ma --ha- ru-dra- 

G.R. G^; 1 li S: 1 S.N,. S: i S. G:; R.!! 

- - - - ni de. ra-ga a - - chchha- 

G: P: DIMJ. i F.G. R N,. I R: S: li 

-ra. sii-dha va - - ni. 
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This song is an adaptation of the Dhrupad composition 
given in G.S.S, II, 64. This composition is defective, as the 
Raga character is incomplete. There is no ascending Perfect 
Phrase in it. The ascending NySsa Tana has been put at the 
ends of the two sections of the Asthayi period. There can be 
no satisfactory conclusion without this Tana. The descending 
Upanta Tana has, however, been beautifully blended with the 
Puraka Tanas. The song has been written above in notes of 
the customary Mode-octave. Shuddha Ma, which has been 
used only once in the whole composition, has been left out as 
useless ; and the Raga has been called Iman. 


VI. SIXTH MODE. 

(Atnsas Ga and Na). 

46. SHANKARA. 

[Prim. IV, 6 and Ii 1.—Mi (7) and Shuddha (1) Melas]. 

ShankarR is an elegant night Rsga, which is rather compli¬ 
cated in structure. It is based mainly on the Sixth Mode 
of Primary Fourth Scale. The First Mode of Primary First 
Scale is also used. The Characteristic Phrases are based on 
the former Mode and the Complementary Phrases on the latter, 
Ga, Pa and Na are Amsas of the main Mode and Sa, Ga and 
Pa those of the other Mode. The Mela-Signatures are Mi and 
Shuddha^The notes of the two Modes used in it arc given 
below in Just Notation : 

Sa Ra Ga Mt Pa Da Na Sa^ — Prim. IV, 6. 

9 8 9 5 8 9 5 

and 

Sa Ra Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa* —Prim. I, 1. 

9 8 5 9 8 9 5 

21. in Bhatkhande^s works the Raga is stated to be based 
on Vilaval or Shuddha Mela. But Mi is used as a touchnote 
in many of the compositions given in K. P. M. This note is 
essential for the Upanta Tana. The basis, is therefore, the 
Mi Mela. 
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The fourth note of the first of these Modes is false Third 
to Da and the fourth note of the second Mode is false Third 
to Ra. This degree is said to be totally omitted in this RSga. 
But, the note Mi, which is perfect Fourth below the Amsa Na 
is essential for the Raga,as the UpSnta Tana becomes imperfect 
without this note. The note Ma of the second Mode can be 
used in the ascending Puraka Tana. It is, however, to be 
omitted in the descending Puraka Tana, as it is false Third to 
Ra, which is used in this Tana. Ra is omitted in the ascending 
Puraka Tana, as Ma is used in this Tana. As the Charac¬ 
teristic Phrases, which are situated in the Uttaranga, are both 
based on the Fourth Scale, the note Da, which is false Third 
to Ml, is to be omitted both in ascent and in descent. It can be 
used obliquely in the ascending Nyasa Tana. It is, however, 
not indispensable in this Tana, as there are compositions in 
which this note is totally omitted® 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Gramas—Mukhya Chaturtha and Mukhya Pra- 

thama. 

(2) , Murchhanas—Shashthi and Prathama respectively. 

(3) . Amsas—Ga, Pa, Na and Sa, Ga, Pa respectively. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Da in ascent and descent, Ra in 

ascent and Ma in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Na. 

((5). Apanyasa—Pa. 

(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Qa Pa Na Da Sa^ Na. 

Upanta Tana—Na (Pa) Mi Pa. 

Puraka Tanas ; (1). Sa Ga Ma Pa. 

(2). Pa Ga Ra Sa. 


22. The statements regarding omissibility of notes in the 
works of Bhatkhande are partly confusing and partly wrong 
It is stated that according to one view both the second and 
the fourth notes are to be omitted, while according to another 
view only the Fourth note, is to be omitted. We have shown 
that Mi cannot be omitted in this Raga. Nothing is stated 
about the omissibility of Da. 
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The Nyasa Tana is based on Pentachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 16(c)—Ga Sa' Na. It is a conclusive phrase, because 
the open Major Third interval between Pa and Na is more 
prominent than the open Minor Third interval between Ga 
and Pa, 

Illustration : 


Ruga-Shankara. 

Tala-Tritala 


5sthayJ: 

N: S': 

N: 

P: 

-:|g: P: N; 

Ga - - - 

- ll - 

-a- 

- an cha - ra-- - 

0 

S’: 

N; 

-:iP: MJ: P: 

0 

G: P: G: 

a - - - - 

- ve.. 


. va • na - 

Q: R: 

_ _ 

-:'S: 

1 

1 

9 

9 

va - - - • 

- - - - 

A 

- - - n. 


0 

M: P: 

—.. 

-:1G: P:__N: 

S’: N: -:i 

ke. 


sa------- 

-a-tha. 

Antara : 

P: P: 

G: 

1 

1 

52! 

-:ls’; S’: -: -:i 

ja - mu - 

• - - - 

-na- ke.,.. 

ta - - ta. 


S'; 

N: N: 


N: -: 

! S’: 

8’ 

G’ -:i 

pa - 

- ra.... 

... mu - 

ra - - - 

- li... 

.... 

ba--- 

i . 


0. 



S': 


MI’: 

G’: -: 

S*: 

-: N: - 

: I. N: 

N: -: 

-ja- 


--ve 


ji - 

-ya 


0 


. / 
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SI: 

ij 

Mi: 

-: P: - 

1 

1 

1): 

N: -:|l 

-ra.. 

. lu-- 

- - - bha 


— 

— 



This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K, P. M., IV, 209. It has been materially altered specially in 
the Antarft. 
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VII. SEVENTH MODE. 

(Amsas Ra and Da or Rb and Do.) 

47. BIHAG. 

[Prim. I, 7.—No-Go-Do-Ro-Po (6) Mela j 

Bihag is a very popular Raga, capable of creating deep 
pathos. It is said to be based on Shuddha Mela. But, as 
the note Nai of the lower octave is essential for the Raga and 
consequently the Mode-octave actually used in the Raga is 
Nai—Na, it is in reality based on the five flats Mela 
No-Go-Do-Ro-Po. This Mela is, however, not used, because 
it includes flat Pa, which is repugnant to popular notions. 
The Amsas are Sa, Ga and Pa. The notes Ra and Da are both 
omitted in ascent and only Ra is usually omitted in descent^ 
This Raga is, however, essentially pentationic both in ascent 
and in descent. The basis of Bihag is, therefore, the Seventh 
Mode of Primary First Scale. The notes used in it are given 
below in Just Notation ; 

Proper Form :_ 

Sa Rci [Go] Ma V6 Do (Nb) Sa^ R5^ 

59 8598 9 5 

Current Form : _ 

* * -ji ; ♦ 

Nai Sa [Ra] Ga Ma Pa (Da) Na Sa^ 

5 9859895 

The note Go (Ra) must be omitted both in ascent and in 
descent, as it is false Third to Pb [Ma], which is essential for 
the Raga, being the Nayaka Svara of the Nyasa Tana, and a 
constituent of the Upanta Tana. The note No [Da] is some¬ 
times used in descent. Both the omitted notes can be used 
obliquely in ascent, if the Raga is sung in a purely jjcntatonic 
form. The oblique of Go [Ra] is usually found in the Antara. 

Pa [Mi] is found to be used in some compositions of Bihag, 
So [No] is also found to be used in some other compositions. 

23. Use of Ra, which is sometimes found to be made in 
descent vitiates the character of the Raga. 


Prim. 

1,7 
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These notes are used in the Puraka Tanas. Where Pa (Mi) is 
used there is modulation to Primary Third Scale. This is a 
very ingenious modulation. As the note Go [Raj is always 
omitted, the Scale may be treated either as Primary First or 
Primary Fourth Scale. The modulation is made by treating 
the Scale as Primary Fourth. The note Pa [Mi], which 
converts the Fourth Scale into the Third Scale, is then used 
as a Minor Third below Nc!) [Da], which, is an Amsa of both 
the I'hird and the Fourth Scales and can as such have double 
Thirds below it®^. where So [No] is used there is modulation 
to Primary Second Scale from Primary First Scale. This note 
is then used as a Minor Third above Do [Pa], which is an 
Amsa of both the Scales. These modulations are, however, 
not essential for the Rflga and are made only occasionally. 

Lakshanas : 

(1). Grama—Mukhya Prathama. 


( 2 ). 

(3) . 

(4) . 

(5) . 

( 6 ) . 
(7). 


Murchhana—Saptami. 

Amsas—Kb [Sa], Ma [Ga] and Do (PaJ. 

Varjita Svaras—Go iRa] and No [Da], 

both of which can be used obliquely in ascent. 
Nyfisa—Ma [Ga]. 

ApanyRsa—Rb [Sa]. 

Visbishta Tanas : 


Nyasa Tana—Rb Ma (Pb Do) Pb Ma 
[Sa Ga (Ma Pa) Ma Ga]. 


Upanta Tana—Do Pb Ma Rb Sa Rb 
[Pa Ma Ga Sa Nai Sa]. 
Puraka Tanas : (1). Ma Do Nb [Ga Pa Da]. 

(2). NbP^DoMaPbMa 

[Da Mi Pa Ga Ma GaJ. 


(3) . Nb Do So Nb Do Pb Ma 

[Da Pa No Da Pa Ma Ga]. 

(4) . Pb Ma Pb Do [Sa Ga Ma Paj. 

(5) . Rb' Sa^ Do Pb Ma 

[Sa' Na Pa Ma Ga]. 


24. The use of Mi sometimes made in the combination 
Pa Mi Ga Ma Ga or Pa Mi Ma Ga is wrong. Correct Phrases 
would be Da Mi Pa Ga Ma Ga and Da Mi Ma Ga, in which 
Mi and Ma are both related to Da as Thirds. 


38 
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The descending Puraka Tana No. (2) or (3) may be used 
with the ascending Tana No. (1); and the descending Tana 
No. (5) may be used with the ascending Tana No (4). The 
ascending Tana No. (1) concludes with N5 [Da], an Amsa 
of the Fourth and the Third Scales ; and the ascending 
Tana No. (4) ends with Do [Pa], an Amsa of the First 
Scale. The descending Tanas Nos. (2), (3) and (5) all end 
with Ma [Gaj, which is an Amsa of all the Scales. It is on 
this note, which is popularly known as the SamvadJ, 
that the Nyasa Tana or, in other words, the whole Raga, 
terminates. The Upanta Tana ends with Rb'' [Sa], which is an 
Amsa of both the First and the Fourth Scales. The Nyasa 
Tana is ascending, trichordal and oblique in character. It is 
based on Trichordal Cadence-Norm No. 2(b) —E^) Pb Ma, which 
is only a different form of the Cadence-Norm of Raga Gaud 
Saranga Sa Ma Ga. As allied ascending Ragas, they are both 
suitable for night, though customarily Gaud Saranga is sung in 
day time. 


48. BHIMPALSHi, PRATHAMA. 

[Prim. Ill, 7—Shuddha (1) Mela.] 

Bhimpalashi or Bhimpalashrf, as it is sometimes called, is a 
popular Raga of great beauty, which is said to be based on 
No-Go Mela. Its Amsas are Sa and Pa. The notes Ra and 
Dha are omitted in ascent and the note Ma is omitted in 
descent^ As the true charac-ter of the Raga cannot be 

25. Bhatkhande states in his 'Sanskrit [book “Lakshya 
Sangttam” and other Marathi works that the Vadi and Nyasa 
of Bhimpalashi is Ma. The following verses are found in his 
Sanskrit work : 

slim I 

This definition is identical with that of Dhanashri given by 
Ahobala, which has been quoted in the foot-note under Raga 
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shown without Noi of the lower octave, the correct Mode- 
octave for the Rilga is Noi to No. This octave represents 
the Seventh Mode of Primary Third Scale. If this octave 
is made to start from Sa, as usual, instead of Noi, the Mela 


Dvitiya Bhimpalashi It has been shown in that foot-note 
that Dha cannot be omitted from a Raga which has Sa and Ma 
for its Amsas. 8a and Pa must be the Arnsas of a Raga, in 
which Ri and Dha are omitted, and Ri and Pa must be the 
omitted notes of a Raga in which 8a and Ma are the Amsas. 
Omission of Dha from Daiiashri, as defined by Ahobola, is a 
mistake, as has been stated in the aforesaid foot-note. Bhim¬ 
palashi is an ancient Raga of northern India, which is 
mentioned by Lochana Pandita. IJridaya Narfiyana, who 
follows Lochana in all respects, states in his Hridaya Prakfisha 
that Bhimpalashi is devoid of Dha. Its omission from modern 
Bhimpalashi is also universally admitted. The Amsas of 
this Bhimpalashi must, therefore, be Sa and Pa, and not Sa 
and Ma as stated by Bhatkhandc. There has been a lot of 
confusion between the ancient Bhimpalashi of northern India 
and the Dhanashri imported from Southern India, which, as 
we have shown, has Sa and Ma for its Amsas. It appears that 
this southern Raga has almost supplanted the ancient beautiful 
Bhimpalashi in Western India and is going under the name 
of the latter Raga, as will be evident from the compositions of 
Bhimpalashi given in K. P. M., III. In order to avoid this 
confusion we have treated the southern Dhanashri as a variety 
of Bhimpalashi and called it Dvitiya (Second) Bhimpalashi. 
The original Bhimpalashi, which has been distinguished as 
Prathana (First), is a very popular Raga in Bengal. Poet 
Tagore has composed some beautiful songs in it. It is be¬ 
lieved by some musicians that Bhimpalashi was created 
by combination of two Ragas called Bhima and Palashi. We 
donot believe in this theory of creation of Ragas by mixture. 
That theory cuts at the very root of the conception of Raga, 
as we have stated elsewhere. It is, however, quite possible 
that a Raga can be developed from two or more Ragas of 
similar structure sung in diff'erent parts of the country. This 
is what appears to have been the case with Bhimpalashi. 
In H. S. P. IV, 125 Bhatkbande states that the Mahant 
of a Math in village Chapra near Gaya snowed him a 
collection of Dhrupad compositions, which included two in 
Ragas called Bhima and Palashi. These compositions have 
been reproduced in pages 126 and 127. It appears from them 
that their structure was quite similar to that of modern 
Bhimpalashi. 
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becomes “Shuddha” (natural). The notes of the correct form 
of the Baga are given below in Just Notation, together with 
those of the customary form : 

* ( ! * 

Correct Form : Sa Ra [Ga] Ma Pa Da (Na) Sa' 

8 9 5 8 9 8 6 Prim 

* r“ “! * 

Customary Form: Noi Sa [Raj Go Ma Pa (Da) No 
89 5898 

The notes, which are put within brackets, are omitted in 
ascent. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Mukhya Tritiya. 

(2) . Murchhana—Saptami. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra [Sa] and Da [Pa].. 

(4'. Varjita Svaras—Ga [Ra] and Na [Da] in ascent; 
and Pa [Ma] in descent. 

(5). Nyasa—Da [PaJ. 

(G). Apanyasa—Ra [Saj. 

(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—^Ra Sa Ra Pa Ma Pa Da 

[SaNoi SaMa Go Ma Pa]. 

Upanta Tana—Da Ma Ga Ra [Pa Go Ra Sa]. 

Puraka Tana : Ra* Sa* Na Da [Sa* No Da Pa]. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Pentachordal Cadence*Norm 
No. 15(/>)—^Ra Pa Da. Ra [Sa] is Vadi and also Apanyasa ; and 
Da [Pa] is Apa-vadI and also Nyasa. The Nyasa Tana is based 
on an extended pentachord and has the solemn efTect of a hex- 
chordal phrase. The notes Ga [Ra] and Na [Da], which are omitted 
in ascent can be used in this phrase obliquely in ornamental 

The note Pa is prominent in both of them. The ascending 
Characteristic Phrase of Bhimpalashi is found in them and 
concludes with Pa. The only difference is that Dha is totally 
omitted in Palashi and it is used obliquely in an avarta alankara 
of the Nyasa note Pa in Bhima. The modern BhimpalasM 
uses both these forms of the phrase and may, therefore, be 
considered to be a developed form of both these Ragas. Pa 
was evidently an Amsa of these Ragas. This is a good evidence 
of the use of Pa as one of the Amsas of modern BhimpalasM 
which was evolved from these two Ragas. 
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turns (Avarta Alankftra) over the Amsas Ra [Sal and Da [Pa], 
thus : m Ga Sa [Sa Ra Noi Sa] and Da Da [Pa Da 

Ma Pal. This R&ga is usually sung in the after-noon. It can 
be sung with good or, perhaps, better effect in the first part of 
night, when Raga Iman is sung. 

The open Thirds above the Amsas of Bhimpalashi are 
Minor. Another variety of this Raga is mentioned by Lochana 
Pandit and Hriday Narayana, in which those open Thirds 
were Major. It had Ga and Na instead of Go and No of the 
modern Raga. In other respects the two varieties are just 
similar. The notes of the older variety are :— 

Nai Sa [Ra] Ga Ma Pa (Da) Na 
5 9 8 5 9 8 9 

With Sa as Initial it would stand thus : 

* I ! * 

Sa R8 [Gol Ma P8 Do (Nb>) Sa^ 

' _ 5 9 8 5 9 8 9 

This is the Seventh Mode of Primary First Scale. Its 

Mela-Signatiirc consists of five flat notes including flat Pa, 
which is not used in Hindusthani music. 

The modern Raga may be called Laghu Bhimpalashi and 
the older one Ayata Bhimpalashi according to the Minor and 
the Major characters of the open Third above their Amsas. 
There is no reason why the older variety should not be revived. 

In his beautiful song beginning with “Amar sakal dukher 
pradip iele^\ Tagore used flat Dha in a Minor Third turn about 
the Nyasa note Pa distinctly adding to the flavour of the song. 
This flat Dha makes a modulation to the Primary Fourth Scale. 
The notes of this converted Mode in its correct and customary 
forms are given below : 

Correct Form : 

Sa ih Ga Ma Pa Da N8 Sa^ 

8 9 5 8 9 5 9 Prim. IV, 7. 

Customary Form : 

No, Sa Ra Go Ma Pa Do No 
8 9 5 8 9 5 9 
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^ This song of Tagore may by considered to be based on a 
distinct variety of Bhimpalftshi. 

The Minor Third Ma [Go] above the Vadi Ra [Sa] is to 
be taken obliquely with the Fourth Pa [Ma] above it in order 
to make the Final Phrase conclusive. Such oblique use of the 
Third is not required in the old Raga referred to above as 
Ayata Bhimpalashi. 


Illustration : Raga—Bhimpalashi, 

Tala —Cbautnla. 

AsthSyi : 

RS.S. RS: I RS: D: i D: PS: jl D: NS D. 

Ra-tha - ki ga-rii- 

D: Pa: ID: - : I M: Pii: I D: 

da dhu - la. a-sina - pe... 

M: G: 1 G: S: | Ra; —:' 

chha ---ye.. 


ik: RK: ! S: D.NS. I D: 

dao--de da - - o-de* 


... Jo- 


0 


/ 


/ 


0 


/ 


M: G: I Ra: - ; S. Rii; Pit: M; i Pii; 
-kha-ne - ko. ja-du-nAth* 

D: P^: ! D; 

a. ---ye hae 

Antara : 

/ i 0 j / 

D: PS:!D: D:lS': 


! 


!‘R^^: IG^ 

bhe - -- --ja-- 


pa-- ti - hun - ke.. 

R^i: -:'rS 1.S^ RS’: i M’; Q^: - 

-ko. chhi - - --na--hun na. 

RS’: NS: Is*: NS:! D: I 

la-.gi bar. 

Na: D;iD: Pa: I D: ji D: E^: I Ra; Nii; 

do--a-re-ka - ko. chha-nd par 

S': -.v^NK: S': ■ NS: I D: -:|- 

-bhu. ku - --nja-na - ko. 

Na: -:l~: P^: i'D: -:1 

........ VO ViSo 


8*;i 

ne - 

i! 
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The Dhrupad composition given above is a beautiful 
specimen of the Ruga, which we chanced to pick up from the 
Calcutta Radio broadcast when the renowned musical teacher 
of Bengal Girija Shankar Chakravarty was kind enough to 
t(?ach music through Radio for some time. Alteration of a few 
notes and of the rhythmic arrangements of syllables has 
been made. 


49. MALLARA. 

I Prim. IV, 7_No. (2) Mela.] 

Though a Raga of ancient fame, Mallara is seldom heard in 
modern Hindusthani music. Classical compositions in this 
Raga are very rare. It is, therefore, diflicult to ascertain its 
true character. A tew classical songs are found in works pub¬ 
lished by musicians of the Bengal School. These too do not 
appear to have been correctly preserved. The character of the 
Raga, as it appears from classical compositions, is brought out 
in a Mode containing flat N; but, in most of the existing compo¬ 
sitions natural N is used. G is invariably omitted in ascent 
and is sometimes used obliquely in descent. R, M and D are 
found to be the strongest notes. They are, therefore, the 
Amsas. No-Mela with these notes as Tonics gives the following 
Mode in Just Notation :— 

Sa m [Ga] Ma Da Nb Sa^ Prim. IV, 7. 

8 9 5 8 9 5 9 

This is the Seventh Mode of Primary Fourth Scale. The 
false Third Ga-Pa is marked by a brace overhead. 

This Raga is associated with the rainy season and all compo¬ 
sitions in it contain descriptions of that season. In ancient 
times, however, it was sung in all seasons and in all parts of 
the day. It was so popular that it was considered to ractify 
the fault of singing a Raga in a wrong time of the day. 
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It is, however, doubtful whether it has preserved its ancient 
character. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama— Miikhya Chaturtha. 

(2) . Murchhana —Saptami. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra, Ma, Da. 

(4) . Varjita Svara —Ga. 

(5) . Nyasa—Ma. 

(6) . Apanyasa —Sa. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana —Ra Pa Ma. 

Upanta Tana—Ma Ra Sa. 

The Adhara Amsa Ra is used as the Vadi and the Madhya 
Amsa Ma as the Apa-vadi. MalJara is one of the rare Ragas 
based on Simple Scales, wherein Trichordal Cadence is used. 
The cadence is oblique, being used as the Upanta Svara of 
the Nyasa Ma. This note is related to the omitted note Ga as 
false Third, which is sometimes lowered by an Anushruti making 
it Ga, in order to make it a true Minor Third to Pa. This 
note Ga is used obliquely in a turn on the Nyasa Ma thus : 
Ra Pa Ga Pa Ma. The Nyasa Tana is based on Trichordal 
Cadence-Norm No. 3(b)—Ra Pa Ma. 

Illustration: 

Raga—Mailara. 

Tala—Tcot. 


AsthayJ; Sadaranga 

/RS: ; M: R^: S: I RS; P^: GS: PS: | 

^Ma - yi ga - ga - -nu “ -va. ga - -ra - - 

M: | M: } RS: Pa: I M: GS; M: | 

D: NiS: PS: |i RS: PS: M; i M: (RS: PS:) 

ji--ya mo--ra la--ra--je .(Ma--yt) 
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Antara : 


M: M: | 

D: -: 

N^: 1 S’: S’: Nb: S^ 1 

E - -ka 

an- 

-dhi - - ya - -ri da - - je 

s’; RS’ 

: R3’: 

1 s’: NS: D: -: i 

vi - - ja - 

- - ri 

cha -- ma - ke. 

S: . 

0 

: : M: 

-: RS: S: f D: NS: D: i 

ti - - - - 

- - je... 

... sa--da-ra-nga 

0 

D: Pa: 


i NS: D: -: 1 Pa: M: RS: 


ha - ri. . vi - - na. ji-ya. 

RS: PS: M: 1 M: (RS: Pa:', 1 

la - - ra - - ie.(Ma - -yi) 

This is an adaptation of the song in S.M. (2nd edition) p. 58 
which has been materially modified. 







CHAPTER XVII. 

RAGAS OF SECONDARY AND CHROMATIC 

SCALES. 

I. RAGAS OF SECONDARY^ SCALES. 

Considered from the number of consonent relationships of 
notes the Secondary Scales stand in a position inferior to that 
of the Primary Scales. The number of RSjpcas based on Secon¬ 
dary Scales is consequently found to be quite insignificant as 
compared with that of Ragas belonging to Primary Scales, 
though the number of Scales included in the two groups are 
equal in number. Only a few Ragas are found in the First, 
Second and Fifth Secondary Scales, no Rtlgas being found in 
the other two Scales. The Fifth is the mo.st popular Scale of 
the Secondary Group. The main reason for its popularity is 
that, being a purely tetrachordal Scale, it has no pentachord 
which is difficult to sing owing to the presence of a false Third. 
It can be used as a full Scale with a continuous chain of conse- 
nant Thirds, which allows easy progression. As such it is very 
convenient for teaching beginners, for which purpose it is used 
in Southern India. As regards structural quality, however, it is 
one of the worst Scales, containing, as it does, three Tritones 
unlike any other Scale. These are Rb-Pa, Ga-Do and Ma-Na. 
It is very difficult to construct good pentachordal and hexachor- 
dal phrases in it owing to the presence of these Tritones. Again 
not being a bicentric Scale, the centres have to be shifted 
according to the character of the phrase to be constructed for a 
Raga. For example, the centres (Amsas) may be cither, Sa and 
Ma, or Sa and Pa, or Sa and Do, or Ga and Sa^. Sa must be 
one of the Arnsas, the other being either Ga or Ma or Pa or Do. 
In pentachordal phrases with Sa and Pa as Amsas the note Ro, 
which is a tritone below the Amsa Pa, must be omitted ; and in 
pentachordal phrases with Ma and Sa^ as Amsas the note Na, 
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which is a tritone above the Arnsa Ma, mast be omitted. By 
such omissions the Scale is practically converted to Secondary 
Ihird and Second Scales respectively. In hexachordal phrases 
with Sa and Do as Arnsas the note Oa thouKh a Major Third 
above the Amsa Sa, must be made weak as it is a tritone below 
the Amsa Do ; and the adjacent note Ma must be made strong 
and prominently connected with that Amsa (Do). Similarly, in 
hexachordal phrases with Ga and Sa^ as Arnsas the note Do, 
though a Major Third below the Amsa Sa', must be made weak 
as it is a Tritonc above the Amsa Ga, and the adjacent note Pa 
must be made strong and prominently connected with that Amsa 
(Oa). Much confusion has been created in Ragas based on this 
Scale owing to failure in taking these necessary precautions. 
Notable examples are Modern Bhairava and Ramakali. It 
should be carefully borne in mind that a Raga is apt to lapse 
into a different Raga and become hybrid if a Tfuia concluding 
with a note which is not an Amsa of that Raga is used in it as a 
Characteristic Phrase. For instance, modern Biiairava is often 
found to lapse into Ramakali when musicians use Pa as the 
concluding note of its ascending Characteristic Phrase. That 
phrase must conclude with the Amsa Do of the Raga. 

The Melas used in Ragas of Secondary Scales dealt with 
below are : Ro-Do, Ro-Do-No and Go-Mi-No. 


50. PILOO. 

( Sec. II, 4-Go-Mi-No (18) Mela. ) 

Piloo is an elegant popular Raga, which is usually sung in 
the light Thiimri style. It is found to be based on Go-Do Mela. 
This Mela stands for the first Mode of Secondary Second Scale. 
But, as the Mode-octove in which it ought to be sung starts 
from Maj of the lower octove, the correct Mode is the Fourth 
Mode of that Scale'. The proper Mode-octove with Sa as the 

1. The compositions of Piloo given in K. P. M. Ill, are 
based on Go-Do Mela and start with Pai of the lower octave. 
The correct Mela of these songs is, therefore, Ro-Do-No. The 
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Initial instead of Mai is given below in Just Notation together 
with the improper Mode-octave : 


Proper 

Mode-octave 


Improper 

Mode-octave 


Sa Ra Go Mi Pa Dd No Sa* 1 
9 5 12 5 9 5 8 


4 : 

Mai Pai Doi Nai 
The Amsas are Ra and Pa in the former form, while those 
of the latter are Sa and Pa. The sixth and eighth notes are 
false Thirds to each other. The correct Mela-Signature of this 
Raga is Go-Mi-No. 


* ' 

Sa Ra Go Ma'' 


Sec.ir,4 


Lakshanas: 

(1) . Gmtna—Gauna Dvitiya. 

(2) . M urch ban a—Chartur th i. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra [Pai,] and Pa [Saj. 

(4) . Varjita Svara—Dil [Ra] in ascent to Sa' [Ma] 

from Pa [Sa]. 

(5) . Nyasa—Pa [Sa]. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ra [Pai]. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ra Go Sa Ra Mi Pa 

fPai Doi Ma, Pa, Nai Saj. 
UpantaTana—Pa No DA Pa Mi Pa Go Ra 
[Sa Go Ra Sa Na, Sa Do, Paj. 
The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 10(b)—Ra Mi Pa. 

Piloo is a night Raga. 


songs of Poet Tagore in Raga Piloo are composed in this Mela. 
The starting note in his songs is, however, Mi of the lower 
octave. The correct Mela-Signature of the Mode used in these 
songs is, therefore, Go-Mi-No. This Mode appears to be used 
in Bengal for this Raga. The character of the Raga is, we 
think, best expressed in this Mode. We have, therefore, taken 
Go-Mi-No to be the proper Signature for the Mela which is to 
be used in this Raga. Go-Do Mela, which is used in the com¬ 
positions of K P.M., III, is not included in the ten Melas of 
Bhatkhande. It is not clear why he puts it in Kafi ( No-Go ) 
Mela. 
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Illustration : 


Raga—Piloo. 
Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayt: 


0 

P; No: 

Dii: 

No: P: 

Mi.P. Go: R: 

Pi - ya 

vi - 

- na 

ft - 

“ ya-*’ mo - - ra 

RGo. S: 

R: 

Ml: P: 

-: -: P: 

dha - - ra 

- ta 

dhf 

-r J 

0 

P: DA: 

Mi: 

P: ^ 

Da: 

-: No: Da: 

su - na “ - 

ri 

sa--khi* 

•••• ka - - he 

No: 

No: 

m 

+ 

:i P: 

P:! 

ka --run 

ta - 

- da - - bi 



Antara : 

F: P: No: No: i S’: S’: R’: R’: R': Go’: S’: R’: | 
Ni - sa di - - na pa - - la chhi - na ka - - la na pa - 

No: No: Da: P: 1P: No: Du: No-J 

-ra - - ta ji - * y a pi - - y a vi - - na 

MJ: P: Go: R: i S: R: MJ: MJ: f 

a-ba to. ra - he na sa-- 

P: -: -: P:| 

-ri- --r. 


This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K. P. M.. Ill, 616, written in the proper Mode with Sa as the 
Mode-Initial. Pai is the Mela-Initial of the song in BZ. P. M. 
It should be Mai, which has been substituted by Sa, the 
proper Initial for all Melas. 


51. BHAIRAVA (MODERN), 

[Sec. II, 5—Ro-Do-No (19) Mela.] 

We have pointed out while dealing with the Raga, which we 
have called Idi Bhairava, that Bhairava, as it is sung at 
present, lacks the sublimity, which has been traditionally 
ascribed to that l^ga. Wo have also seen that the original 
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Eaga was pentatonic and based on one of the two best Primary 
Scales and that modern Raga is full and based on a Secondary 
Scale, which was unknown to ancient India. This Raga is 
believed by most of modern musicians to be based on Ro-Do 
Mela, which is called Bhairava Mela^. This Mela stands for 
the First Mode of Secondary Fifth Scale, which is a composite 
Scale made up of two distinct but quite similar tetrachords. 
A tetrachordal Scale lacks the bicentric character of all other 
Scales. The two component tetrachords, which are themselves 
bicentric, are connected with each other by a common central 
note. The notes of this Scale are given below in Just Notation : 

Sa m Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa*—Sec.V,I 
I ^2 5 I 9 / 5 12 fi I 

1 he two constituent tetrachords, which are marked by briices 
below, will be found to be exactly similar. The connecting 
link of the two tetrachords is Sa, which is a Tonic common 
to both. 

It appears that the pentatonic Mode of the original Rftga has 
been transformed by modern musicians into the full Mode, 
shown above. This transformation of a transilient Mode into 
a full one is attributable to the tendency of Kheyal singers to 

2. This Mela is not called Bhairava by any theorist ancient 
or medieval, of either the nothern or the southern school. 
Lochana Pandita and Hridoy Narayan call it Gaurl. Shuddha 
Bhairava, one of the six Ragas mentioned by Vitthala in 
Raga-mala, and Bhairava, a son of that Rsiga, are based on 
Ro-Go-Do-No and Ro-Do-No Melas respectively. The author 
of the same name calls Ro>Do Mela by the name Gaufli in 
Raga-manjari. Pundarika in his Sadraga-chandrodaya calls 
that Mela by the name Malava Gauda. This name is used for 
the Mela also by Ramamatya in his Svaramela-Kalanidhi and 
by Somanatha in his Raga-vibodha. Venkata Makhi calls 
Ro-Do Mela Gaula (pronounced almost like Gau^Ja) Mela in his 
Chaturdandi-prakashika. It will thus be seen that none of 
the medieval authors use the name Bhairava for Ro-Do Mela. 
The name used by them is Gaula or Gauda or the feminine 
form Gaud 1 or Gaurl. In fact none of the aforesaid writers 
mention any Mela of the name Bhairava, except Somanatha. 
But, this is not Ro-Do but Ro-Do-No Mela, which appears to be 
the correct Mela for modern Bhairava. 
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fill up the gaps of transilient Modes for the sake of facility 
in improvising Tanas. The second and the sixth notes of the 
original Bhairava were Ko and Do. These notes also belonged 
to Gauri Mela, mentioned by Lochana pandita and to Malava- 
OauOa or Gaula Mela mentioned by southern theorists. It 
appears that the omitted third and seventh notes of the 
original Bhairava, being unknown, were mistakenly supposed 
to be the same as thosie of Gauri or Malava-Gauda Mela, viz, 
Ga and Na. The two Modes were, thus, identified with each 
other and Bhairava came to be sung in Gauri or Malava-Gau^la 
Mela. Subsequently Gauri Mela came to be called Bhairav^a. 

This change of basis totally altered the character of the 
original Bsiga. The ancient sublime and majestic Esga was 
converted into a light and elegant Raga. The sweet tune of 
‘‘Jfigo mohana pyare^^ is quite appropriate for the beautiful 
child Deity, but comi)letely incapable of expressing the devotion 
due to the sublime figure of the great God Shiva. Rsga 
Bhairava, as it is sung in Ro-Do Mela by most musicians, is 
indistinguishable from Raga Rfimakali. 

There is another variety of Raga Bhairava, which is based 
on Ro-Do-No Mela. This is the Mela which is called by the 
name “Bhairava” by the only medieval theorist Somanatha. 
This variety is called Shiva-mata or Shiva Bhairava. Most 
of the classical compositions attributed to the great masters 
are based on this Mela. 

We have seen that the omitted notes of Adi Bhairava, which 
is based on the Fifth Mode of Primary Fourth Scale, are Go 
and No. In the modern variety known as Shiva-mata Bhairava 
the coroesponding notes are Ga and No. In all the Dhrupad 
songs given in Sangita Manjari and also in some songs given in 
Bhatkhaiide's Kramika Pustaka Malika these two notes are 
used obliquely. The Mela used in them is, therefore, Ro-Do-No. 
The variety of Bhairava Raga, which is sung by most kheyal 
singers at present, is based on Ro-Do Mela in its full form. The 
use oi the note Na both in ascent and in descent of this variety 
not only destroys the real character of the Raga but also make& 
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it indistinguishable from Raga Ramakali.^ This note is disso¬ 
nant to all the three notes Sa, Ma and Do, which are universally 
admitted to be the central notes of Raga Bhairava. It can be 
used in Ramakali, because it is Major Third above Pa, which is 
one of the central notes of the Raga. But, it cannot be used 
in Raga Bhairava and must be replaced by N6, which is Perfect 
Fourth above the Amsa Ma. Raga Bhairava cannot, therefore, 
be based on Ro-Do Mela. The only Mela proper for modern 
Bhairava is Ro-Do-No Mela, which represents the Fifth Mode 
of Secondary Second Scale. 

In using the two omissible notes of the Mode it must be 
remembered that the character of Raga Bhairava can be preser¬ 
ved only by keeping the Major Thirds Rb-Ma and Do-Sa^ 
always open. 

The notes of this Mode, which is used in Bhairava by com¬ 
posers of classical Dhrupad songs are given below in Just 
Notation ; 

« * . I 

Sa Rb (Ga) Ma Pa Do [N«] Sa' -Sec. II, 5 
5 12 5 9 5 8 9 

The omissible notes are shown within brackets. The notes 
making false Third are marked by braces" overhead. This Mode 
differs from the Fifth Mode of Primary Fourth Scale, on which 
Adi Bhairava is based, in its third note only. The Amsas are 
Sa and Ma in both. Do is used as an Amsa in the ascending 
Characteristic Phrase of both. 

3. Bhatkhande gives in H S.P. II (pp 226-228) an interest- 
ing description of his conversation with an old famous instru¬ 
mentalist of Jaipur. Questioned about the distinction between 
Bhairava and Ramakali the old musician asked his son to play 
both the Ragas. Bhatkhande could not make out any distinc¬ 
tion between the two tunes except that the player paused on Pa 
frequently while playing Ramakali. The old artist tried his 
best to explain the difference between the two Ragas and ulti¬ 
mately confessed candidly that his master never explained to 
him the difference between the two Ragas and stated that he 
was not sure whether the explanation given by him was correct 
or not. ^ Bhatkhande was evidently not convinced by the 
explanation and was himself doubtful about any real distinction 
between the two Ragas, as sung before him. 
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Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Gauna DvitJya. 

(2) . Murcchana—Panchami. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa and Ma. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ga and N^> which are used obli¬ 

quely. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Do. 

(7) Vishishta Tanas ; 

Nyasa Tana—Ma Pa Ga Ma R6 Sa. 

Upanta Tana—Sa RiS Ma Pa Do 

or, Sa R^ Ma Nti Do. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 13(e)-Ma R6 Sa. 

Bhairava is a typical morning Raga. 

Shivamata Bhairava is sometimes found to be based on 
No-Go-Do-Ro Mela, which is the same as that on which Adi 
Bhairava is based. In this variety the omitted notes are Go 
and No, which are used obliquely. Very few compositions of 
this variety are to be met with.* 


52. JOGIYA. 

[Sec. II, 5~Ro-Do-No (19) Mela ] 
or 

[Prim. IV, 5—Ro-Go-Do-No (5) Mela.] 

Jogiya is a Raga of solemn character, usually sung by 
Dhrupad singers. It is essentially a pentatonic Raga. As 
its secod and sixth notes are Ro and Do, and its third and 
seventh notes are usually omitted, it is supposed to be based 
on Ro-Do^Mela. But as its omitted third note may be either 
Ga or Go, and the note No may be used obliquely as the 

4 Only two compositions of this variety are to be found 
in K.P.M., V, pages 298 and 299. 

39 
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seventh -note, it must be considered to be based either on 
Ro-Do-No or on Ro-Go-Do-No Mela. The Amsas are Sa 
and Ma. This Riiga is, therefore, based either on the Fifth 
Mode of Secondary Second Scale or on the Fifth Mode of 
Primary Fourth Scale. It is, thus, very much akin to Raga 
Bhairava, which is also based on these Modes. Jogiya cannot 
be based on Ro-I)o Mela, because the note Na, which belongs 
to this Mela is unrelated to both the Amsas of this Raga 
(Sa and Ma). 

The notes of the Fifth Mode of Secondary Second Scale, 
on which this Raga is based, are given below in Just Notation : 

* ♦ I ! 

Sa R6 (Ga) Ma Pa Do (No) Sa —Sec. II, 5 

5 12 5 9 5 8 9 

If Go be taken to be the omitted third note, the Mode 
would be the Fifth Mode of Primary Fourth Scale, on which 
Adi Bhairava is based. Though both the Rfigas are based on 
the same pentatonic form of these Modes, the Penultimate 
Phrase of Bhairava is hexachordal and that of JogiyS is 
tetrachordal. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Gauna Dvitiya or Miikhya Chaturtha. 

(2) . Murchhann,—Panchami. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa and Ma. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ga or Go and No, of which N6 can 

be used obliquely. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ma. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ma Pa Ma Ri5 Sa. 

Upanta Tana—Sa Ro Ma Pa Do Pa Ma. 

Puraka Tanas ; (1). Ma Pa Do Sa\ 

(2). Sa' Do N^> Ma. 

The Nyasa Tana of Jogiya is, like that of Bhairava, based 
on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm No 13(c)—Ma Rb Sa, and is 
like-wise a morning Raga. 
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Illustration ; 

R^ga—Jogiya. 
Tfila—Chautala. 


jtXsthayl : 

S: K!i: i M: M: i P: I Do: I F.Do. P: i 

A - - khi - la gu - na - na bha-ilnda - 

M: - M: P: j M: R6 I k: -:hl6: M: 

-ra . . ra - cha • ta sri - shti. su- 

P: P:|Do: -:|Do: No: j M: 

ra-’-ja- na.. ra. 

M: P:|M: RS: S: 


Antarfi : 

M: M: P: P: j Do: Do: | S*: -: i RS*: Rgi; ( 
sa - ka - Ja - na - na ^ - ko. a-dha - 


S': -:l, Ra'; Rci': I S'; | Rii': S': 

ra. da ” -sa ta-pa bha - - nja • 

S': Do: I P: II Do: -:iS‘: S': i Do: -:| 

“na ha-ni mfi-- - ya - - pa - ta. 

Do: N&IM: Ro: I S: ’ 

ja - - ga - “ ta - ~ pa - - ta. 


53. RAMAKALL 
[ Sec. V, l-Ro-Do (29) Mela. ] 

Ramakali is a beautiful morning Raga and very popular. It 
is based on Ro-Do Mela. This Mela represents the First Mode 
of Secondary Fifth Scale. As this Scale is tctrachordal, the 
notes Sa and Pa are to be treated as Arnsas in ascent and Sa 
and Ma in descent. Rb, which is a Tritone below Pa is, therefore, 
usually found to be omitted in ascent. Practically the Mode 
used in ascent is, thus, the First Mode of Seconday Third 
Scale. The notes Sa and Ma being treated as Amsas in descent, 
Na, which is a Tritone above Ma, has to be omitted when pro¬ 
gression has to be made from Sa^ to Ma. The M!ode then 
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practically becomes the Fifth Mode of Secondary Second 
Scale, the omitted note being in reality N5, the Fourth above 
the Amsa Ma. This tctrachordal Scale is, thus, a combination 
of two Secondary Scales, of which one is used in ascent and the 
other in descent. The notes of the First Mode of Secondary 
Fifth Scale are given below in Just Notation : 

Sa Rb Ga Ma Pa Do Na sV—Sec.V,I 
5 12 5 9 5 12 5 

The component Scales arc : 

In ascentj_ 

* 1 ] * 

Sa iRa] Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa^—Sec. Ill, I 
9 8 5 9 5 12 5 

In descent : _ 

Sa R6 Ga Ma Pa Do [Nb] Sec. II, 5 

5 12 5 9 5 8 9 

In the composite Scale the note Ra of the ascending 
Scale and the note Nb of the descending Scale are omitted. 

The Characteristic Phrases of Ramakali are situated in 
the lower part of the Scale. Tlie ascending phrase starts 
with Sa and concludes with Pa, omitting Ro ; and the descen¬ 
ding phrase starts with Ma and concludes with Sa. 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Gauna Panchama. 

(2) . Murchhana—Prathama. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa and Pa In ascent and Sa and Ma 

in descent. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Rb in ascent and Na in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Pa. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ma Ga Rb Sa. 

Upanta Tana—Sa Ga Ma Pa (Na) Do Pa. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 13 (e)-Ma Rb Sa. 

Ramakali is a morning Raga. 
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54. KALINGADA. 

f Sec. V, I—Ro-Do (29) Mela. ] 
or 

[ Sec. Ill, I—Do (22) Mela. ] 

Kaliugad^ is a beautiful Raga capable of expressing deep 
emotion and pathos. But, it appears to have been rather 
neglected and counted amongst Ragas of the lighter type. 
This neglect seems to be mainly due to the fact that its 
character has been rather obscured by the worng use of Pa 
as its Apany^sa. As a hexachordal Raga, like Bhairava, it 
ought to be treated as a Raga of lofty character. Its hexa¬ 
chordal Characteristic Phrases are placed in the upper part 
of the Scale, while these of Bhairava are placed in the lower 
part. Its Amsas arc Ga and 8a while those of Bhairava 
are Sa and Do. Its Mela is Ro-Do, which is wrongly called 
Bhairava Mela. The notes used in it are given below in 
Just Notation : 

Sa [R6] Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa^ —Sec. V, I 
5 12 5 9 5 J2 5 

The notes Ga and Sa^ are marked as Amsas, as the Characte¬ 
ristic Phrases of the Rfiga start and conclude with either of 
these notes. The note Rd, which is unrelated to either of 
these notes, must be omitted ; and the Scale must be treated 
as hexachordal. The note Do is a Major Third below the 
Amsa 8a ^ But, as it is a Tritone above the Amsa Ga, it 
must bo made weak in descent and the adjacent note Pa 
must be made strong while proceeding to the concluding Amsa 
(xa. No difficulty is felt in ascent as Do is consonant to the 
concluding Amsa Sa'. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Gauna Panchama. 

(2) . Murchhana—Prathama. 

(3) . Amsas—Ga and Sa'. 

(4) . Varjita Svara—Rd. 
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(5). Nyasa—Ga. 

(0). Apanyasa—Sa^, 

(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyfisa Tana—Sa^ Na Do Pa Pa Do Pa Ma Ga. 
Upanta Tana—Ga Ma Pa Do Na Sa^. 

Puraka Tana—Sa Ma Ga. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Hexachordal Cadencc-Norm 
No, 25 (a)“Sa^ Ma Ga, 

The basis of this Raj^a may be taken to be the First 
Mode of Secondary Third Scale also, as the omitted note 
may be taken to be Ra, which is Fourth below Pa. an Amsa 
of the Scale. The Mela would, then, bo Do Mela. 

Kalingada is a morninor Rajjn. 

Illustration : 

Raga~>Kaliugada 

_ Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayi : 

s': S'; S': N: Do: -: P; - : 1 M: P: Do; 1 

Ga - 3 ?a - - ri main ka - - c - - sc. lo. gha - ra 

M: G: -:! O: S: G: G: ^ M: M: M: G: ' 

ja-un. ba-ta cha - la - - ta mo - he 

G: M: P; Do: IN: -: S: -:1' 
ro - ka - ta ka - - nha-i. 

Antara : 

P: M: P: Do: ! N: S'; S': I RS': R8': Rb': S': I 

Sa-sa bu - - ri. mo - ri na - - na - - nd ha - 

N: -: S': -: ji S': -: G':Im': G': Rb*: S': 

thi-li. de-va- - rS. ka - - re 

N: Do: -: -:In; N: S'_: -:I| 

la--ra-ka-i- - yan. 

This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K. P. M„ III, 340. 
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IL RAGAS OF CHROMATIC SCALES. 

(a). Notable traits of Chromatic Scales ; 

Some of the great and beautiful Rfigas of Hindusthani 
Music are based on Chromatic Scales. These Scales are 
peculiar to India constructed on principles quite different from 
those underlying all other Scales used in India or abroad. Two 
peculiar intervals are used between consecutive notes of 
these Scales. One of them is equivalent to the Minor Third 
and the other is the small interval of three Anushrutis, which 
is half of the Major Semitone of six Anushrutis. This latter 
interval has been called Small Semitone. In an equalb*^ 
tempered Scale of twelve Semitones all the three kinds of 
Semitones are represented by an interval consisting of about 
four Anushrutis and a half. The Small Semitone is, therefore, 
very much out of tune in this Semitonic Scale. It cannot be 
correctly expressed by the notes used in the Mela system, which 
is based on this Scale. For instance, the note Si used in 
Chromatic Scales, which is three Anushrutis above Sa, has to 
be represented by the note Ko, which in Primary Scales 
represents a note five Anushrutis above Sa. Three different 
kinds of Tetrachords, of which one is Secondary and the 
other two Chromatic, have to be expressed by the same notes. 
As a consequence not only a Chromatic Tctrachord is apt to 
be confounded with a Secondary one ; but also one Chromatic 
Tetrachord is apt to be confounded with another. How such 
Tetrachords are to be distinguished from each other have been 
shown in the fourteenth chapter. It will be seen below how 
Kaga Paschatya Vasanta is confounded with Raga Paraja 
owing to inability to distinguish between two Chromatic 
Tetrachords. 

Another serious dilficulty regarding Chromatic Ragas is 
that there are some Modes of Chromatic Scales which cannot 
be expressed by means of the notes used in the existing Mela 
system of northern India. Most of these can be properly 
expressed by means of the notes used in the Mela system of 
southern India, which is based on a Scale of Origin that is 
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itself a Chromatic Scale. These Scales were unknown in 
ancient India and are peculiar to southern India, being evidently 
of Dravidian origin. Four peculiar notes are used in the 
southern system, of which two are double flats and two sharps 
of corresponding Shuddha notes of northern India. Shuddha 
Ga and Shuddha Ni of southern India are double flats of 
Shuddha Ga and Shuddha Ni respectively of northern India. 
In actual position in the Scale the former two notes are 
identical with Shuddha Ri and Shuddha Dha of northern India. 
Shuddha Ri and Shuddha Dha of southern India are the same 
as flat Ri and flat Dha of northern India. The Shuddha Scale 
of southern India called Mukhari (ancient) or Kanakangi 
(modern) may be expressed as follows by notes of Just Nstation : 

Kanakangi—Sa Ro Ra Ma Pa Do Da Sa' 

5 3 14 9 5 3 14 

—Chrom. B, V, 5. 

Raga Sohini of Hindusthani music is based on this Mode. 
Shuddha Ga and Shuddha Ni of southern India are in reality 
Minor Thirds below Ma and Sa' respectively. As two notes 
of the same denomination are not allowed in the Mela System, 
the notes Ra and Da of Just Notation are to be treated as 
double [flats of Ga and Na respectively. They are to be 
written as Goo and Noo. In the Mela system of northen India 
the aforesaid Mode has, therefore, to be written as : 

Sa Ro Goo Ma Pa Do Noo Sa' 

The Signature of this Mela is Ro-Goo-Do-Noo. As this Mela 
does not exist in the Mela system of northern India, R&ga 
Sohini is clumsily expressed by the notes of Ro-Mi Mela, 
starting with Ga as Initial of the Mode-octave, omitting Pa 
and adding Shuddha Ma. The Mode-octave used stands thus 

da (Ma) Mi Da Na Sa' Ro' Ga' 

5 3 14 9 5 3 14 

Here the. note Ro stands for Si of Just Notation. 

The other two peculiar notes of southern India are Shat- 
Shruti Ri and Shat-Shruti Dha. They are sharps of Shuddha 
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Ri and Shuddha Dha of northera India and are in position 
identical with flat Oa and flat Ni. They are used in Mela 
ChalanSta, which is converse of Kanakangi. In Just Notation 
the notes of this Mela are : 

Chalanata—Sa Go Ga Ma Pa No Na Sa^ 

14 3 5 9 14 3 5 

—Chrom. A, V, 1 

The second and*sixth notes are to be written as Ri and Di in 
the Mela system of northern India. This Mela is to be written 
as follows : 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Di Na Sa^ 

The notes Ri and Di, which are to be introduced in this system 
are in reality Minor Thirds above Sa and Pa respectively. 
This Mela, which has Ri-Di for its Signature, has not been 
found to be used in any Raga of northern India. The note 
Ri is used in Paschatya Vasanta. 

The notes of the Southern System are not, however, sufficient 
for expressing all Modes of Chromatic Scales. The notes of the 
flat and the sharp systems of northern India can be altered in 
order to have new notes required for all Modes of Chromatic 
Scales. Such alteration is not possible in the Southern System. 
Two other new notes which have to bo introduced into the 
Northern System in order to express the existing Ragas are Po 
and Pi. It will be seen from what has been stated above that 
it is almost impossible to express correctly Chromatic Ragas 
by the twelve notes of the tempered Scale. The difficulty re¬ 
garding Amsas found in Ragas of Primary Scales never arises 
in Ragas of Chromatic Scales, because there is no similarity in 
them as found in Primary Scales. 

(b). Importance of the Mediant in Chromatic Scales : 
In ancient Indian music every Scale was considered to have 
three Amsas. The three Pushkaras ( acorn panying drums ) were 
tuned to these Amsas. There were three kinds of Marjana 
(tuning ), called MayurJ, Ardha-mayuri and Karmaravi, for the 
three Scales generally used, the Madhyama, the Shadja and 
the Gandbara respectively, which are equivalent to the First, 
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the Second and the Fourth Primjiry Scalea. The three notes 
used in each of these tunings are analogous to the three notes 
called, the Tonic, the Dominant and the Mediant, used in the 
final chord of European harmonic music. The Tonic-character 
of the three notes of the final chords of the Major and Minor 
Scales of Europe, equivalent to the Primary First and Fourth 
Scales, is undoubted, as each of them has a Pentad. But, there is 
another equally important criterion of a Tonic, viz., its capability 
of accounting for the existence in a Scale of those notes which 
another note of the Scale cannot account for. This is the 
essence of the bicentric structure of Scales. This theory applies 
equally to composite Scales and to the Unitary Scales included 
in them. All composite Scales are composed of two Unitary 
Scales, one of which is Pentachordal and the other Tetrachordal. 
Both of them have the same two notes as their Tonics, which 
are the Lower and the Upper Tonics of the composite Scale. 
These composite Scales include other Unitary Scales which are 
either Hexachordal or Trichordal. The Mediant of the compo¬ 
site Scale is one of the Tonics of these Unitary Scales, the other 
Tonic being either the Lower or the Upper Tonic of the com¬ 
posite Scale. The Mediant should, under these circumstances, 
be considered as a true Third Tonic of the composite Scale and 
called its Middle Tonic. 

In the well-known Rriga Bageshri, which is based on Primary 
Second Scale, equivalent to the ancient Shadja GrUma, the 
Mediant Dha is used as the Final Note. Similar use of the 
Mediant is also found in other Ragas. There is, therefore, 
justificatiou for the ancient theory of three Amsas. 

The Tonic-character of the Mediant comes into play only 
when one of the two notes adjacent to it is omitted. In other 
words, the Middle Tonic acquires importance only in Hexachor¬ 
dal and Trichordal Scales. It is one of the two extreme notes 
of these. Scales which account for all their notes. One of the 
two Characteristic Phrases of most chromatic Ragas is based on 
either of these two Unitary Scales. The Mediant is, therefore, 
of especial importance in Ragas based on Chromatic Scales. 
This is the natural consequence of the peculiar structure of these 
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Scales. The double Thirds above or below their Tonics distin¬ 
guish them from all other Scales. Of the two notes making 
double 'J.Miirds above or below the Liower or the Upper Tonic, 
that which makes a Major Third with that Tonic acquires Tonic- 
character, if it forms with that Tonic either a perfect Hexachord 
or a perfect Trichord. 


A. GROUP A. 

55. RAMPURI PILOO. 

[Chrom. A, I, 6^Go-Mi-Do-No (41) Mela ] 

A Raga is sung by musicians of Ram pur, which is called 
by them Piloo. We liave named this Rfiga Rampuri Piloo in 
order to distinguish it from another Piloo, which is widely 
known in Northern India. The common Piloo is, as stated 
above, based on the Secondary Mela Go-Mi-No, but customarily 
written in Mela Go-Do, Rampuri Piloo is, on the other 
hand, based on the Chromatic Mela Go Mi-Do-No and 
customarily written in Mela Ro-Go-Do. This Mela repre¬ 
sents the Sixth Mode of Chromatic First Scale, Group A. 
The notes customarily used arc those of Mode Number 3b 
of that Scale which are : 

Sa Rd Go Ma Pa Do So Sa’—Chrom. A, 1,3b 
The note So is written as Na. But, this Raga is in reality 
based on the Sixth Mode of that Scale?, as it ought to start 
from Mai of the lower octave.® The correct Mode octave 
for this Raga is given below in »7ust Notation together with 
the customary Mode octave. 

Correct Mode octave : 

Sa Ra Go Po Pa Do No Sa^—Chrom. A, I, 6 
9 5 14 3 5 9 8 

5. Examples of this Raga given in K, P. M. Ill are based 
on Ro-Go-Do Mela and start from Pai of the lower octave. 
This makes the Raga almost indistinguishable from Paschatya 
Lalita. The character of this Raga depends on Maj as the 
Mode-Initial, as in the common Piloo written in Go-Do Mela. 
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Customary Mode octave : 

* ’ ♦ 

Mai Pui Doi Nai Sa Ro Go Ma 

The fourth note Po is to be written as Mi in Semitonic 
Notation. The fourth note of common Piloo is, howver, the 
true sharp Fourth. The distinction between the two Modes 
are shown below. 

Rampuri Piloo ; 

Sa Ra Go Po Pa Do No Sa^ 

Common Piloo : 

Sa Ra Go m Pa Da No Sa 

The distinctive notes are underlined. It will be observed 
that alteration of the sixth note changes the character of the 
Scale. 

The Mela-Signature of Rampuri Piloo is to be written as 
Go-Mi-Do-No in which Mi stands for Po. The two Ragas 
arc called by a common name owing to similarity of move¬ 
ments of the notes and identity of their Njasa and Apanyasa. 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Salanga Prathama, Varga Ka, 

(2) . Murchhana—Shashthi. 

(3) . Varjita Svara—Po in descent. 

(4) . Amsas—Go, No [Doi, GoJ. 

(5) . Nyasa—Pa [Sa]. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Ra [Pai]. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas ; 

Nyasa Tana—Go Ra Sa Go Po Pii 

[Doi Pai Mai Doi Nai Saj. 
Upanta Tana—Pa Go Rsi 

[Sa Doi Pail. 

The core of the final Characteristic Phrase is the Trichordal 
Chromatic Cadence-Norm No 1 (c)—Go Po Pa. The note 
Go, which is the Lower Tonic, is the VadJ and Po is the 
Upanta note. 
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The Antara starts from the Mediant Pa and may extend 
upto the Lower Tonic Go^ in the higher octave. The Upper 
Tonic No is to be made strong in it. Do is omitted in Antara 
in ascent. 

Rampuri Piloo is a night Raga. 

Illustration ; 


Raga—Rampuri Piloo. 


Tala—Dhamar. 

Asthayi : 

Go: Go: R: | Go: R: i k S:!go: R: Go: 

A-e “ - si ra--ng da-ro mo-ri 

Po: ~:!P: ii P: No: No: I Do: -: P: -: 

• • • 
gu - - i--yan. sal - yan - ke ra - nga - men... 

P: Po: P:1 Go: -:|E: -: | 

ra - nga ra - he---ri. 

Antara : 

P: Po: P:iNo: -:1 No: -: Go>: -: R>; | 

Pi - ya ha - ma ----- ra. nia - - en pi - 

S': -:iGo': R*: No:1do: -: Vi -: | 

-ya - - - - ki. sa - - ja - - ni e. Irn - Vn* 

P: Po: P:iGo: -: R: -:ll 

ra - ouga cha - hu-ri. 


This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K. P. M., Ill, 635. It has been written in the proper Mode 
with Sa as the Mode-Initial, In the aforesaid book the 
Mode-Initial is Pai. The corrrect Mode-Initial should be Mai, 
which has been substituted by Sa, the proper Mode-Initial 
for all Melas. 


56. MULTANI. 

[Chrom. A, V, 3a—Ro-Goo-Mo-Do-Noo (65) Mela.] 

Mttltani is a popular afternoon Raga very much similar in 
structure to Darbari Todi. Both are based on the same Scale, 
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viz., Chromatic Fifth, Croup A, the only difference being that 
the Mode-octave of Multani starts a Small Semitone (3 Anu- 
shnitis) below Darbari Todi. The Mode number of the former 
is 3a and that of the latter 3b. The Characteristic Phrases 
of both the Ragas are situated in the PurvSnga. The afternoon 
character of Multani is produced by the Small Semitone with 
which its descending Final Phrase concludes, while the morning 
character of Darbari Todi is assured by the Minor Semitone 
(5 Anushrutis) with which its descending Final Phrase ends. 
Their difference can be brought out cearly by taking as the Mode- 
Initial of Multani the note So (Na), which is a Small Semitone 
lower than Sa, the Mode-Initial of Darbari Todi. If Sa is 
substituted for So (Na), the notes of Multani will stand as 
follows in Just Notation ; 

Correct Mode-octave 

Sa Si Ra Ga Pa Pi Da Sa^ —Chrom. A, V, 3a 

3 5 9 14 3 5 14 

Customary Mode-octave 

Soi Sa Ro Go Po Pa Do So 

The notes of the customary form are, it will be observed, 
each raised by only a Small Semitone, but their consonant 
letter-names are left unaltered, only their vowel-endings being 
changed. The Signature of the Mela, which would represent 
the correct Mode, would be Ro-Goo-Mo-Do-Noo, in which the 
notes Goo, Mo Do and Noo, stand for Rci, Ga Pi and Da respec¬ 
tively. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) , Grama —Salanga Panchama, Varga Ka. 

(2) . Murchhana—Tritiya, Ka. 

(3) . Amsas— Ga [Go] and Da [Do]. 

(4) , Varjita Svaras —[Rb] in ascent and Pa [Po]. 

in descent. 

(5) . Nyasa— Sa [SoiJ. 

(6) . Apanyilsa —Da [Do]. 
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(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Da Pa Ga Ra Si Sa 
[Do Po Go Ro Sa Soil. 

Upnnta Trina—Ga Si Ga Pa Pi Da 
I Go Sa Go Po Pa Do]. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Chromatic Hexachordal 
Cadence-Norm No. 27 (c)—^Da Si Sa. Mnltani is an afternoon 
Raj^a. 


57. DARBAR7 TODi. 

iChroin. A, V, 3b—Ro-Go-Mi-Do (66) Mcla.j 

Darbfiri Todi is the foremost and the most popular variety 
of the Todi group of Ragas. It is based on Ro-Go-Mi-Do 
Mela and has Go and Do for its Atnsas. This Mela represents 
the 3b Mode of Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group A. Darbari 
Todi or Shuddha Todi, as it is sometimes called, may be said 
to be the chromatic form of Bilaskhani Todi, which is based 
on the Third Mode of Primary First Scale. The former is 
believed to have been created by Tanasena and the latter by 
his son Bilas Khan, 'fhe Todis are mostly morning Ragas, 
as their Characteristic Phrases are situated in the Purvanga 
and their Nyasa Tanas are descending in character and 
conclude with a Minor Semitone (5 Anushrutis). The notes 
of Darbari Todi are as follows in Just Notation : 

9|C sfs 

Sa m Go Po Pa Do So Sa' —Chrorn. A, V, 3b. 

5 9 14 3 5 14 3 

The notes Po and So are represented by Mi and Na in the 
Mela system. The interval between the highest two notes of 
the Mode is a Small Semitone (3 Anushrutis) and not a Minor 
Semitone (5 Anushrutis). 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Salanga Panchama, Varga Ka. 

(2) . Murchhana—Tritiya Kha. 

(3) . Amsaa—Go and Do. 
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(4) . Varjita Svaras—Po and So in descent. 

(5) . Nyfisa—Sa. 

(6) . Apanyasa—Do. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Do Pa Go Sa 
Upanta Tana—^Go Sa Go Po Pa Do 
Puraka Tanas : (D. Do So Sa*, 

(2). Sa^ Do Pa Do. 

The Nyasa Tana of Darbari Todi given above is a simple 
descending phrase based on Hexachordal Cadence-Norm No. 
25(c)—Do Rb Sa. This phrase is also used as the Nyasa Tana 
of Raga Bllaskhani Todt. The Upanta Tana of Darbarl TodI 
is an ascending phrase based on two Cadence-Norms combined 
together, one of which is Chromatic Trichordal No. 1(c)—Go 
Po Pa—and the other Simple Tetrachordal No. 10 c)—Go 
Pa Do. Both of these phrases are equally conclusive in 
character ; and either of them can be taken as the Nyasa Tana 
of the Raga. This Raga may, therefore, be treated either as 
a morning Raga or as a night Raga. Bat, as the feature which 
distinguishes it from Bilaskhant Todi is its Chromatic charac¬ 
ter, the ascending Chromatic Phrase should, properly speaking, 
be taken as its Nyasa Tana. It should, therefore, be treated 
as a night Raga, though customarily it is sung in morning. 

The relationship that subsists between Darbari Todi and 
Bilaskhani Todi is quite similar to that which subsists between 
Prachya Vasanta aud Ayata Hindola. They are based on 
converse Scales. 


58. SHUDDHA SARANGA. 

[Chrom. A, V, 4—Gi-Mi-Di (67) Mcla.J 

Shuddha Saranga, as it is sung in modern India, is based 
on an unusual Mela containing both the Madhyamas and both 
the Nishadas and without Ga and Da. The content of this 
Mela is the same as that of the ancient Saranga Mela men¬ 
tioned by Lochana and almost all other medieval writers. The 
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modern Shuddlia Saranga is, therefore, naturally identified 
with the ancient Saninga, which was a Chromatic llaga. But, 
as usually sung at present it is not a Chromatic Rfiga and is 
almost characterless. It is, however, still sung in its ancient 
form as a CJhromatic Rfiga by musicians of Kathiawad in 
western India^. There is no reason why this famous ancient 
Raga should not regain its popularity. The diliiciilty felt 
in singing double Thirds consecutively in an ascending phrase 
may be overcome by giving prominence to the Major Third, 
which has the most powerful aesthetic c‘flect in music, and 
keeping the interval always open. The Minor 'Fhird should 
be taken with the Major Third slightly and obliquely. The 
notes used in Shuddha Saranga are given below in Just 
Notation : 

* * 

Sa Ra Mu. Mi Pa No Nca Sa^ —Chrom. A, V, 4 

9 14 3 5 14 3 5 

This is the Fourth Mode of Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group A. 
Like all Ragas of Saranga Group, it is devoid of Ga and Da, 
and has Ra and Pa as its Amsas. The Mela-Signature is 
Gi-Mi-Di. 

Lakshanas: 

(1). Grama—Salanga Panchama, Vaiga Ka. 

Murchhana—C’haturtliJ. 

(3) . Amsas—Ra and Pa, 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ma and No both in ascent and 
n descent ; they arc to be used obliquely with Mi and Na 
respectively. 

6 This valuable information is provided by Bhatkhande 
in his H.S.P., Vol. IV, In pag«3 S83 he states that while in 
Kathiawad he heard from a renowned, though quite illiterate, 
Mahomedan musician of that locality two songs, in one of 
which both the Ma^s and in the other only sharp Ma were 
used. The musician said that he learnt these songs from his 
father, who called the former Shuddha Saranga and the latter 
Noor Saranga. Bhatkhande was evidently impressed by the 
original chromatic character of Shuddha Saranga sung by the 
Kathiawad musician. But, unlortumitely, no record of thoae 
songs were made or published. 

40 
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(5) . Nyasa—Pa. 

(6) , Apany asa—Ra. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ra Mi Mil Mi Pa. 

Upanta Tana—Pa Na No Na Pa Ma Mi 
Ra i^a Xiia* 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Simple Tetrachordal Cadcrico- 
Noriu No 10(b)—Ra Mi Pa and Chroiiiatie Trichordal Cadence- 
Norm No. 1(b)—Ra Ma Mi combined tojjether. 

The Major Third intervals Ra-Mi and Pa-Na jire to be kept 
open both in ascent and in descent. The Upanta Tana is 
essentially Major Hexachordal, as Na is more prominent than 
No. This Ra<^a is, therelorc, more akin to Noor iSaran^a than 
to Madhniad S.aranga, though it may be considered to be a 
combination of both these Sarangas. It is sung at noon like 
other Sarangas. 

59. VASANTA, PASCHATYA. 

[ Chrom. A, V, 5.—Ri-Pi-No (68^ Mela. ] 

Raga Vasanta as it is sung in western India, which has 
been called Paschatya Vasanta in order to distinguish it from 
another variety of the Raga usually sung in eastern India, 
which has been called Prachya Vasanta, is said by most 
musicians of western India to be based on Ro-Mi-Do Mela, 
having Ga and Na as its Amsas. Raga Paraja is based on this 
Mela. The Cbaractenstic Phrases of both these Ragas are 
situated in the Uttaranga of the Mode-octave. It is, therefore, 
extremely diilicuU to distinguish between compositions of one 
of them from those ui the other unless the didereiice in the 
structure of their Charateristic Phrases is clearly understood. 
This difterence is based on the prominence of Do in these 
phrases of Vasanta and that of Na in those of Paraja. In 
other words, Do is an Amsa of Vasanta and Na is one of 
Paraja. The note Ga, which is the second Amsa of Paraja, is 
dissonant to Amsa Do of Vasanta and must be flattened to Go 
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in order to make it Perfect Fourth below Do. This note Go is 
the second Amsa of Ilaga Vasanta. It will thus be seen that 
the two Ragas are based on two quite different Scales. The 
confusion between these two Ragas is due to inability to 
distinguish two similar tetrachords on account of the defective 
Semitonic division of the Scale on which the Mela system is 
based. In this system two notes of diflfbrent denominations 
and separated from each other by two Amishrutis are, as seen 
in the fourteenth chapter, represented by the same note. In 
the present case the notes are Do and Na, whi<;h are in reality 
Do and So in Vasanta and Pi and Na in Paraja. The notes 
Do and So ot Vasanta require the common consonant note Go, 
while the notes Pi and Na of Paraja require the common 
consonant note Ga. Paschatya Vasanta would, therefore, be 
based on the Third Mode of Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group A, if 
Sa is taken as the Mode-Initial according to custom, and not on 
the Sixth Mode of Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group B, on which 
Paraja is based. The Signature of its Mela would be Ro-Go- 
Mi-Do and not Ro-Mi-Do. This Mela'is used in DarbSri Todi, 
Bhatkhande informs us that the Raga is still sung in this Mela 
by some ‘Seniye^ musicians belonging to the gharanas of the 
great Tanaseiia.^ This Signature of the Mela of Vasanta 


7. Bhatkhande states that Ragas Vasanta and P.yaja are 
very close to each other in character. This similarity is, 
according to him, due to, among other things, predominance of 
Sa and Pa in both. As regards their distinction he states that 
most of tlie Tanas of Paraja end with Ni and those of Vasanta 
with Do. (Vule H.s.p. HI, PP- 

Vasanta he states, must never end with Ni He further states 
that the Pakad (Characteristic Phrase I of Paraja as taught to 
him by his guru is Pa Do Na Do Na Sa Na Do Pa and that a 
short pause is to be made after sounding Sa of this phrase, 
lo ‘’lb) This phrase is tlius practically divided into two 
nhrases. one ascending and the oth^ ^sce^ing, viz., 
(l) Pa Do Na Do Na Sa and (2) Na Do Pa. fhese two 
are virtually the Characteristic Phrases of Paraja, as shown 

in the description of that Kaga. As the starting note of the 
descending phrase is Na, the last two notes of the phrase migt 

breonsonant to it. The note Do is. therefore, in reality Pi, 
which is Minor Third below Na, and not Major Third below 
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would be correct i£ the actual Initial of its Mode-octave were Sa 
as usual and proper for the Mela system* But, as the first two 
notes of the McJa, Sa and Ro, are found to be non-essential and 
Ro* of the upper octave to be essential for the Raga, its 
Mode-octave must start from the third note. In the Asthayi 


Sa, to which it is unrehited. The repeated consecutive use of 
the notes Do and Na in the ascending phrase of Paraja given 
by Bhatkhande shows that they are consonant to each other 
and that Do is in reality Pi, the Minor Third below Na, which 
is admittedly an Amsa of Paraja. The apparent similarity of 
Paraja and Vasanta is due to the current practice of using the 
same notes in the Characteristic Phrases of both these Rairas 
resulting from the use of a wrong Mode-octave for Vasanta. 
Their Characteristic Phra*ses can be differentiated if only they 
are made to start from correct notes. Bhatkhande points 
out that Na is a predominant note in Paraja and Do in 
Vasanta. The descending phrase of Paraja, which starts with 
Na, therefore, determines the tonality of the Scale of Paraja. 
The correct form of this phrase is, as seen above, Na Pi Pa. 
If Do be taken as a central note of Vasanta (instead of Na) 
its phrases will be found to have converse relationships with 
those of Paraja. Thus, the ascending phrase of Vasanta, which 
should start from Do, would take the form Do So Sa^, in which 
8o, represented by Na in current practice, is Minor Third above 
Do. This phrase, which is converse of Na Pi Pa, therefore, 
determines the tonality of the Scale of Vasanta. K we extend 
this ascending phrase by adding notes, which arc Perfect 
Fourth and Fifth ab :)ve the cx ntral note; Do. w(‘ got Do So 
Sa^ Rb* Go', just as we get the converse descending phrase 
Na Pi Pa Ml Ga by extending the phrase Na Pi Pa of Paraja 
downwards. These phrases begin with one Amsa arid end with 
the other of their respective Ragas, The Amsius of Vasanta 
are Go and Do, while those of Paraja are Ga and Na. It will 
thus be seen that Go is a note essential for Raga Vasanta and 
that Ga has no place iu it. All compositions of Paschatya 
Vasanta which have Ga instead of Go must, therefore be 
considered to be incorrect. 

Bhatkhande heard some ‘Seniye^ musicians belonging to the 
gharana of Tanasena singing songs of Vasanta with flat Ga. 
Asked about his authority for doing so, one of them asserted 
that books were wrong and all and sundry must follow Tana¬ 
sena. {Ibid. pp. 285 and 286). Bhatkhande does not appear 
to have been convinced. But, from what has been stated above 
it will be seen that this audacious ‘Seniye^ was right and that 
the correct form of the Raga was faithfully preserved by these 
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of two compositions of the Raga gfivcn in K RM. (Vol. IV, pp. 
36!! and 286) .this note will be found to bo the starting note 
of their Mode-octave. The Antaras of those songs rise iipto 
Do' of the upper octave. This is quite nmisiial as it is 
impossible for most musicians to reach this high note if Sa is 
tuned to the speaking voice as usual. It would be possible for 
a musician to take this high note if only the third note be 
taken to be the [nitial of the Mode-octave and tuned to his 
speaking voice. This must have been the intention of the 
composers. The Mode-octave must, therefore, be Go to Go'. 
The Mcla-Signature is to be altered by taking Sa as the 
Mode-Initial. The corrected Signature will be Ri-Pi-No. The 
first two notes of this Signature, which are not allowed in the 
Mela system, must be introduced in it in order to have the 
(iorrect Mela for the Raga. This Mela has to be identified with 
the Fifth Mode of Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group A and not 
with the I'hird Mode of that Scale as stated above. The 
cusitomary form of the Mela-octave of Vasanta and also its 
correct form are given below in Semitonic Notation : 

Customary form : Go Mi Pa Do Na Sa' Ro' Go' 

* * 

Correct form ; Sa Ri Ga Ma Pi Da No Sa' 

The Amsas of the correct form are Sa and Ma instead of 
Go and Do of the customary form. In this form the Antara 
can easily rise up to the Amsa Ma' of the upper octave 
corresponding to Do' of the customary form. The Mode 
which is represented by this Mela is shown below in Just 
Notation : 

Sa Go Ga Ma Do Da m Sa' —Chrorn. A, V, 5. 

14 3 5 14 3 5 9 

followers of the great Tfinasena. It is interesting to note 
that Bhatkhande stated authoritatively (praraSnikpane sSngto) 
that he had very often felt that Ga must be flattened while 
passing to that note by mred from Pa (pp. : 88-289). Prompted 
by a true musical instinct Bhatkhande, thus, appears to have 
felt the necessity of flat Ga in the Raga in spite of the teachings 
of his ghat ana to the contrary. 
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Lakshanas: 

n). Grama—Salanjra Panchama, Varga Ka. 

(2) . MurchhaDR—Pan cb a mi. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa [Go] and Ma [Do]. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Go or Ri [Mi]and Do or Pi [Na] 

in doscent. 

in). Nyasa—Da [SaM- 

(0). A pa nyasa—Ma [Do]. 

( 7 ). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyfisa Tana—Ma Do Da No Da 
[Do Na Sa^ Ro^ SaV] 

Upiinta Tfina—Da Ma Ga Ma fSa' Do 
Pa Dol 

Notes of the customary form are shown within angular 
brackets. Na of this form stands for So The Adhara Amsa 
Ma [Do] is the VadI and the Apanyasa, and the Madhya Svara 
Da [Sa^j is the Apavadi and the Nyasa The Nyasa Tana is 
chromatic, trichordal, oblique and ascending in character. It 
may be amplified as :— 

(1) Ma Ga Ma Do Da Na Da ; and 

(2) Ma Do Da N5 Sa^ m Da. 

These phrases are used in Paschatya Lalita in other forms 
in the Purvanga of the Raga. 

The Puraka Tanas of Paschatya Vasanta are (1) Sa Go Ga 
Ma Ga, which is parallel to the Nyasa Tana and (2) Ma Ga Ma 
Do Da m Sa' No Da. 

The Sadhaka Tanas which can be used in the Antara are 
(1) Ma Do Da Nb Sa', (2) Sa' Go' Ga' Ma' Ga', which is the 
same as the first Puraka Tana placed an octave higher and (3) 
Ma' Ga' Sa'm Da. 

Conversion of the customary form of Paschatya Vasanta to 
the correct form given above should be considered to be a 
necessary reform on account of the following three advantages ; 
(1) it eliminates the possibility of confusion of the Raga with 
Paraja ; (2) it facilitates the use of high notes of the upper 
octave to be used in the Antara ; and (3) it brings out clearly 
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its similarity with Prachya Vasanta, justifying a common 
name. The similarity will be seen from the first amplified 
form of the Nyfisa Tana, if it is compared with the Nyasa 
Tana of Prachya Vasanta ; Ga Ma Da Na Sa^, which is some¬ 
times made to end with Da, thus: Ga Ma Da Na Sa^ Na Da. 
The Nyfisa Tana of Paschatya Vasanta is based on Chromatic 
Trichordal Cadence-Norm no. 1 (d)—Ma Do Da—and simple 
Trichordal Cadence-Norm no. 2 (d)—Ma No Da—combined 
together. It is a night Raga. 


Illustration. 


Raga—Paschatya Vasanta. 


Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayi ; 

M.G. M: Do: D: I N8: D: 1 D: M: M: G: 
Na i - - ye va sa-on-ta*** na-yi sa-va 

S: Go.Ga. M: G: I M: M: Do: D: 1 N6: D: 

sa - - khi - - - i- - ya na - yi na-yi ta - - - - “ - -na 

b: Do: N»: D: | M: -: G: -: I 

ga-va - -ta go-ri. 


An tar a : 


M: M: Do: 
Na - i - - ye 


i D.Do. D: D: D: 
baon - - si na-yi 


S^: N» 

da-fa 


b: Do: N«: D: i 1): S>: S‘: S’: 1 G’: Go’; M’: G’: 
ba -ja - -ta na-o-la ra---- - dhi - ka 

M’: -: S’; S’: 1 N«: -: D: ! 

bha -na ki -sho - - - -ri. 

This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 


K. P. Mm IV, 38^>, referred to above. The lowest note in it is 
Ga and the highest Do^. Wc have flattened Ga to Go and 
substituted Sa for it as the Mode-Initial and altered the other 
notes accordingly as shown above. Material modifications 
have been made so as to bring out the spirit of the Bsga. 
The highest note is made Ma^ which can be easily sung by all. 
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60. LALITA, PASCHATYA. 

[ Chrom. A, V, 7b—Ro-Po-Do (70) Mela.] 

There arc two varieties of Lalita, which are similar to oaob 
other, but based on different Scales and Modes. The Charac¬ 
teristic Phrases of both of them are situated in the Purvanga 
and have the same concluding notes, viz., Sa and Ma, the 
descending phrases ending with Sa and the ascending phrases 
with Ma. One of these varieties has been named Paschatya 
Lalita and the other Prachya Lalita, as the former is usually 
sung in western India ahd the latter in eastern India, especially 
Bengal. 

Paschatya Lalita is said to be based on Ro-Mi-Do Mela. 
This would imply that Ma is not used in this variety of the 
Baga and that Pa is used in it. On the contrary, Ma and Mi 
are both used in it one after another as substantive notes of 
the Mode, and Pa is never used. The note Mi of the Mela- 
Signature should, therefore, bo written Po. In fact, in Just 
Notation this note is really flat Pa and not sharp Ma. The 
The correct Mela-Signature of the Rfiga is, therefore, Ro-Po-Do. 
Its Amsas Hre Ro and Do. lliis Mela re[)resents the Seventh-b 
Mode of the Fifth Seale of Chromatic A Group. In Just 
Notation this Mode should be written as follows : 

Sa Rb Mo Ma Pb Do So Sa^—Chrom. A, V, 7b. 

5 14 3 5 9 14 3 

The notes Mo and So are represented by Ga and Na 
respectively in the Mela system. They are Minor Thirda 
above Rb and Do respectively. 

Lakshaoas: 

(1) . Grama—Salanga Panchama, Varga Ka. 

(2) . Murchhana—Saptami kha. 

(3) . Amsas—Rb and Do. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Mo (Ga) sind So (Na) in descent. 

(5) . NySsa—Sa. 

(6) . Apanynsa—Ma. 

(7) . Raga Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ma Rb Sa. 

Upanta Tana—Rb Mo Ma Pb Ma. 
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The Madhya Svara Ma, the starting note note of the Nyaaa 
Tana, is the Vadi and the Apanyasa. The Adhara Amsa R5, 
the starting note of the Upanta Tana is the Apa-vadi. The 
cadence of this Tana like that of Prachya Lalita is essentially 
oblique, though Mo, the note below the Apanyasa Ma, is also 
usually used in it. The Nyasa Tana is simple and tetrachordal ; 
and the Upanta Tana is chromatic, oblique and trichordal. 
Raga Paschatya Lalita is a morning Raga, as its Nyasa Tana is 
descending and ends with a Minor Semitone. The Upanta Tana, 
being oblique adds materially to the descending character of 
the Raga. 

Puraka Tanas ; (1) Do So Sa* ; (2) Rb^ Sa' Do Po (Ma Mo) Ma 
Sadhaka Tanas for the Antara : 

(1) Do So Sa^ Rb^ ; (2) Rb^ (Sa^ Rb^) Mo' Ma^ Pb' Ma^ 
I'he Nyasa Tana is based on descending Simple Tetrachor¬ 
dal Cadence-Norm No. 13 (e) - Ma Rb Sa. The Upanta Tana 
is based on ascending Chromatic Trichordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 1 (b)—Rb Mo Ma and ascending Simple Trichordal 
Cadence-Norm No. 2 (b)—Rb Pb Ma - combined together. Each 
of the two phrases, being equally conclusive, can be used as the 
Nyasa Tana of the Raga. But, as the ascending chromatic 
phrase is more prominent and effective than the descending 
simple phrase, it is more suitable as the Nyasa Tana. This Raga 
should, therefore, be treated as a night Raga, though Austo- 
marily it is sung in early morning. 

Illustration : Raga—Paschatya Lalita. 

Asthayi : Tala—Tritala. 

|M^ R8: Rb: S: |i S: Rot Mo: M: ! P& M: ! 

^Pi - - yu pi - - yu ra - ta-ta pa - pa - i - - ya. 

Do: Pb: M: ~:il M: Mo: M: M: l! Do: Do: Do: 

ra bo - - le. / a- - o - - -ra ko - ye -li - - ya 

Do: So: So: So: i Do: So: S‘: S>:! R8: R8': S': il 

sa - - ku - na de-ta mo - re pi - - yn - ke. 

8 : Do: Do: Do: ! Pb: M: Mo: 1 M: I 

mi-- la - - na - - ko .... a-ye. 

R8: S: IS:) 

(Pi - - yu pi - - yu ra) 
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Antara : 


0 

Do: 

Pb: 

Do: 

So: 1 

So: -: 

So: - 

.:|S’: 

: R«’ 

: S’: 

S’:i 

Jhi- 

nga 

- ra 

jhi-- 

nga - - 

- re.... 

. dft 

— 

- du - 

-ra 

/ 






li 

+ 


' 

So: 

1 

S’: 


; Rb’: 

R«’: 


S’: So: Do 

: -: ! 

bo - 

— 

le ... 

mu 

- - ra - 

- va.. 

.... bo--. 

- - - le 

... 

0 

Do: 

Pb: 

Pb: 

PS: ! 

1 

M: -: 


1 ^ 

: 1 Rb 

’: S’: 

R8’: 

R8’:l 

va - 

- na 

va - 

- - iia 

- IvC. 

. 

. a - 

- - va 

- na 

su - 

+ 




O 


1 

/ 


M^: 

Mo’ 

: -: 

M\- 


P8': 

: M': 

M’: ! 

Mo’: 

Mo’: 

ni.... 

. 

ina ■ 

- na 

r:i - - o 

- nga 

pi - - ta - - 

ina - - 

ki.... 

0 







1 ^ 



R8’; 

: m 

R8’: S’ 

:iS’: ■ 

I^: [)- 

): D: 

1 Do: 

P8: P8: -: 1 

raa - 

- ga 

- - n 

:i bh; 

!i - ye.., 


L - va 

fjha- 

■ ra - ke. 

M: 

Mo: 

M: 

-« 








. 

Th<3 words of the above composition arc the same as those 
of the song given in K. P. M., TV, 492. Natural Da is used 
throughout that song. The Mode-octave starts with Nai and 
the ascending Characteristic Phrase ends with Ga. The song 
is, therefore, in Prachya Lalita. The use of Mi is a mistake. 
It should be substituted by Pa. This song is, however, usually 
sung in Psschatya Lalita. We have, therefore, •re-composed 
it in the proper Mode of that Raga. If treated as a night Raga, 
the song should conclude with M, the first note of the fifth bar, 
on which the final Sarn should be placed. 


B. GROUP B. 

61. PURIYA. 

[Chrom. B, I, 1—Go-Mo (71) Mela.| 

Puriya is one of the most beautiful and popular Ragas 
sung .'ill over northern India. It is believed to be based on 
Ro-Mi Mela without the fifth note. The omitted note may be 
either Pa or Pi. If it is Pa the Mela would represent the 
Third Mode of Chromatic Second Scale, Group B, the same 
as that of Raga Puravt. But, we are told that there some 
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musicians who sing this Raga with both the Dhaivatas.® The 
flat Da evidently stands for sharp Pa, natural Pa being unal¬ 
terable according to current notions. Though the fifth note 
is omitted by most musicians. Pi can be used in this Raga 
without destroying its typical character by slightly touching it 
in an oblique manner, thus: Da Pi Da. It is the Major Third 
above Oa and the Minor Third below Na in the consonant 
triad Ga Pi Na. Sc, it can be used cautiously by relating it to 
either of these two notes. The Mela of Piiriya is, there¬ 
fore, Ro-Mi-Pi. Its Amsas are Ga and Da. Ro-Mi-Pi is 
not, however, the proper Signature for the Mela of 
this Raga. It will be observed that two to four notes of the 
lower octave are used in the Asthayi of almost all compositions 
of this Raga. Only two of these notes, viz. Dai Na, are 

indispensible for true expression of this Raga. The Mode- 
octave to be used in this Raga is, therefore, Dai-Da. If Sa 
be substituted for Dai as the Mode-Initial, the Mela-Signature 
would be Go-Mo, in which Mo would stand for Ga of Just 
Notation. This Mela represents the First Mode of Chromatic 
First Scale, Group B, of which the Tonics are Sa and Pa. 


Correct Mode-octave : 

Sa Ra Go Ga Pa Da fNa] Sa^ 

9 5 3 14 8 9 0 

Customary Mode-octave : 

Dai Nai Sa Eo Ga Mi [Pi] Da 
9 5 3 14 8 9 5 


Chrorn. B, I, 1. 


^ 8. Vide H. S. P., IV, 106.3. There is a Raga called 

‘Piirviya^ sung very rarely, in which both the Dha^s are used 
and Pa is omitted. It is quite probable that Raga Puriya was 
derived from this Raga. The word ‘Puriya^ seems to be a 
corruption of the Sanskrit word ‘Purvya\ Bhatkhande gives 
a compo.sition of this Raga in H. S. P., Ill, 343-4 and remarks 
that the Do of this composition is not at all felt as a flat note. 
He seems to suggest that the note may be taken as a sharp 
Panchama. (p. 344, lines 12-14). He characterizes this Raga 
as a mixture of Puriya and Marava. It appears to be essen¬ 
tially Puriya in character. 
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The correct Mode-octave in Just Notation and the Mode-octave 
customarily used are shown below : 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Salanija Pratharaa. Varga Kha. 

(2) . Miirchhana—Prathama. 

(3) . Amsas—S:i and Pa fl)ai and GaJ. 

(4) , Varjita Svara—Na (Pi) in descent, which can be used 
obliquely with Sa’ [Da| as a touch-note, provided the Laghu 
Tritiya interval Sa^-Dai [Da-Mi] is always kept open. 

(o). Nyrisa-GofSa). 

(6) . Apanyasa—Pa [Ga]. 

(7) Visbisbta Tanas: 

Nvasa Tana--Pa (Da Pa) Ga Go Ra (Sa Ra) 

Go Ga Go 

fGa (Mi Ga) Ro Sa Nai {Dai Naj) Sa Ro Sa]. 

Upanta Tana - Sa Ra Ga (Pa) Da Ga Pa 
[Dai Nai Ro(Ga)MiRoGa]. 

(1) \Sa' Na S?P Da Pa.fDa Pi Da Mi Ga] 
(2> Pa Na Sa'. [Ga Pi Da] 

The Uttara Amsa Pa [Ga] is the Vadi and also the 
Apanyasa, The Adhara Arnsa Sa [Da]] i.s the Apa-vSdJ, and 
the Madhya Swara (Mediant) Go [Sa] is the Nyfisa. The 
Nyasa Tana is chromatic trichordal and descending in 
character, the cadence being oblique-direct. The Upanta 
Tana is simple, ])entachordal, ascending and oblique in 
character. 

This Raga is sung at dusk, which is called Sandhi i,e. the 
meeting point of day and night, partaking of the character of both. 

The cadence of this Raga is peculiar and has been termed 
oblique-direct, because both the downward and the upward 
leading notes arc used in it consecutively before the Nyasa 
note. Thus : Pa Ra Ga Go [Ga Nai Si Sa], which is the core 
of the Nyasa Tana. In this resi>ect the cadence is quite 
similar to that of Raga Iraan, with which Puriya is sometimes 
wrongly combined. The Nyasa Tana is based on Simple 
Trichordal Cadence-Norm No. 6 (d)—Pa Ra Go and Chromatic 
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Trichordal Cadence-Norm No. 6 (d)—Pa Ga Go combined 
tot^cther. It is sung at dusk. 

Illustration : 


1 < aga— Puriya. 


Tala—Tritala. 


Asthayi : 

+ 0 


fP: D: P: D: I P: G: Go: Go: ' R: S: R: Go: .; 

l('hhi-na Chhi-na ba-tii ta - -ka - ta -him main 

G: G: -: ]) (Go:) J S: R: G: P: I U: G: P| i 

to - - - -ri. J ^Chhi) ka- ba gha-ra fi-ven.. .. 

P.SVNS*. D: P:iP.R. G: Go: i 


riio-- - - - re pi - - ya re. 

Antara : 

P: P: N.D. S»: j R>: Go>: Go’: ! Go’rR’: Go’: Go^: | 
ja - ba - se ga-ye *- mo-ri su --dha-bu na 

G’: R': Go’: -: jl Go’: G': -: R': ! R’: R’: S’: i 

ii-"iii. sa - - da-rao- nga ka - be • 

D: P: IMl. G: Go: ; 

ra “ ho. ui - - ya - ro. 

This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 


K. P. M, IV, 4-10, re-written in the proper Mode-octave with 
Sa as Mode-lnitiaL 


62. MARAVA. 

[Chrom. B, 1,1-—Go-Mo (711 Mela.] 

Marava is a Raga of solemn character, which is rather 
difficult to execute.® It is based on the same Mode of the 
same Scale as that of Puriya. and is apt to be confused with 
it by a careless musician, the Mela used in it is said to be 

9. It is almost unknown to Bengal musicians and is 
seldom heard from musicians of western India. It is difficult 
to ascertain its character from the compositions given in 
K. P. M., II. They have to be materially modified in order to 
bring out its true character. 
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Ro-Mi, the same as that used iu Piiriya. But, the Mode- 
octavo used is Dai-l)a as in Piiriya. It is sung in a hexatonic 
form like the latter Raga, in both of which Pa is said to be 
omitted. But, as Si is strong in ascent in both the Ragas the 
omitted note of their original Mela is sharp Pa (Pi), which can 
be used in ascent and obliquely in descent in these Rfigas.^^ 
'riie Mode used in them is, therefore, the First Mode of 
Chromatic First Scale, Croup B. The correct Mela-Signature 
is Go-Mo, in which Mo stands for Ga. The notes of the 
correct Mode-octave in Just Notation together with those of 
tlie customary Mode-octave are given below : 

Correct Mode-octave : 

Sa Ra Go Ga Pa Da [Na] Sa^ 

9 n 3 14 8 5 

Customary Mod<-octave ; 

Dai Nai Sa Ro Ga Mi |PiJ Da 
9 5 3 14 8 9 5 

Laksbanas: 

(1) . Grama—Sulauga Prathama, Varga Kha. 

(2) . Murchhana—Prathama. 

{3). Amsas—ISa(Dai) and Pa(Ga). 

(4) . Varjita Svara - Na jPiJ in descent, which can be used 

obliquely with Sa’ [Da]. 

(5) . Nyasa—Ga ^ Ro, i.e. Si ). 

(6) . Apanyasa-Pa lGa|. 

(7) Vishishtu Tanas ; 

Nyasa Tana—Sa* Da Pa Go Ga [Da Mi Ga Sa RoJ. 

Cptanta Tana—Ga Pa Da Pa [Ro Ga Mi GaJ. 

Puraka Tanas : (1). Sa Ra Ga Pa [Dai Nai Ro Ga]. 

(2) . Pa Na Sa^ [Ga Pi Da] 

(3) . Sa^ (Na)Sai Da Pa [Da (Pi) Da Mi Ga]. 

(4) . Pa Ga Ra [Ga Ro Na,] 

10. Bhatkhandc calls one of his ten Melas by the name 
Marava. Use of this name for a Mela is misleading, as the 
position of the omitted note of the full Mela is indeterminate. 
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The Nyasa Tana is based on Chromatic Hexachordal 
Cadence-Norm No. 28(a)—Sa^ Go Ga. 

The Adhara Amsa Sa' iDaJ is the Vadi of this liaga while 
the IJttara Amsa Pa iGaJ is that of Puuiya. 

The latter note is the Nay aka Svara of Marava. The 
Nyasa Tana of Marava is chromatic, oblique, descending and 
hexachordal, while that of Pnriya is chromatic, oblique-direct, 
descending and trichordal. 'I'he main distinction between the 
two Pagas is that the upper mediant Ga [Si 1 is the Nyasa of 
Marava, and the lower mediant Go jSa] is that of Puria.^ ^ 

It will be observed that the omitted note Na |Pil is used 
obliquely in Puraka Tana No. 3. 

Marava is sung at dusk like Puriya. 

Illustration : 

Raga—Marava. 

Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayi : 


S': 


L): D;|R: 

P; P; G 

o: ij 

•K- 

G: G 

: P: 

Su - 

• Sjha 

- ra su -{{Ija 

- ru bae - - 


the.... sa 

- -va 

0 


/ 


1 0 

1 G: 



P: 

1*: 

D: P: P; 

P: Go:l 

G; R: 

1; 

gii - 

ni 

ja - na tie - - 

- kho. 


- na - ki ... 


S: 

R: 

G: P: NS' 





ri - 

— 

ta a - - no - 

-khi.. 




11. 


H. S. P, III, 

p.3l7 and 

IV, p.1064. 

Bhatkhande 


stresses the great importance of Ho (i.e,Si) in Haga Marava. 
He states further that some musical experts consider this 
note to be the Vadi of the Raga. This view is quite correct, 
as this note is the Nyasa of the Raga ; and Nyasa is often 
called Vadi by modern musicians. Bhatkhande clearly points out 
that descending phrases of Marava must conclude with Ro 
and not with Sa as in Puriya. The pukad of Marava is 
stated by him to be Da Mi Ga Jio , and that of Puriya to be 
Ga Nai Ro Sa^ These are their Nyasa Tanas. The Nyasa 
Tana of Marava has to be provided with the Nayaka Svara 
Sa, in order to make it a Perfect Phrase. It would, therefore, 
stand thus: Da Mi Ga Sa Ro. 
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Ant'ira : ^ 

P: P: D:iD: __S’j S’: li S’: N: S’: -: 


Sit-ptii sa - ra - iia - son. (lu - na - ko 


0 

I): 

S’: 


S’: 

S’: 

-I 

PJ: i 

0 

G’: 

G’ 

: G’ 


— 

- - ve... 

• ••» 

U-- 

nan 

— 

eh a - 

— 

sa 

kii 

- - ta 

1 

R’ 

: S’ 

: S’: 

S’ 

G 

: ^ S’: 

: D: 

: P: 


/ 

I): 

G: 


P:| 

til 


• - na 

su 

- na 


--ve 


sa ■ 

- da 

— 

rao- 

0 

R’: 

S’: - 


+ 

S’: 

N: 

R^ 

S': 

ID: 

D: 

P; 

-: 1 


nga 

ri - - 


jha - 

ta 

sa - 

- va 

ma 

- na 

-ko 



This compositioa is an adaption of the song given in 
K. P. M , II, p. 283. The note Go in the second bar has been 
introduced as the Nsyaka Svara of the Nya8:i Swara G at the 
beginning of the third bar, on which final Sam is placed. 


63. PURAVi. 

[Chrom. B, II, 3a and III, 3a—Ro-Mi (80) and Ro 
(87) Mclas ] 

This is a well-known but difficult RSga based on Modes 
of two different Chromatic Scales. These are represented by 
Ro-Mi and llo Melas, of which the latter is also used in 
Prachya Lalita. Both natural and sharp Madhyamas are used 
in this Raga. These are not used consecutively, as in Prachya 
Vasanta in which both are substantive notes of a single Scale. 
The Amsas of both these Ragas are the same, viz., Ga and Da’®. 

1“’! According to Bbatkhande Raga Puravi is to be sung in 
Ro-Mi-Do Mela He considers this to be the Janaka (parent) 
Raga of the Mela and calls it by tlie name of the Raga. It is 
stated by him that this Raga is almost indistinguishable from 
Rawa Puria Dhanashri, both of them being sung in the same 
MeTa. The only distinguishing feature of Puravi is that both 
the Madhyamas are used in it, but not in Puria Dhanashri. 
The use of two M’s in Puravi is universally admitted. The 
Amsas of Ro-Mi-Do Mela are Ga and Na, which are said to be 
Vadi and Samvadi of Raga Puravi. The note Ma is consonant 
to neither of these two notes. It is, therefore, wrong to use 
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In fact, the Mode of PrSchya Vasanta is a combination of the 
two Modes of Paravi referred to above leaving out the note 
Pa of those Modes. Ro-Mi Mela represents the oa Mode of 
Chromatic Second Scale, Group B ; and Ro Mela the Third 
Mode of Chromatic First Scale, Group B. In Just Notation 
they are to be written as follows : 

(1) Sa Si Ga Mi Pa Da Na Sa^ —Chrom. B, II, 3a. 

3 14 8 6 8 9 5 

3|S ^ 

(2) Sa Si Ga Ma Pa Da Na Sa^ —Chrom. B, I, 3a. 

3 14 5 9 8 9 5 

Ma is always used as a chromatic note in oblique manner, 
thus : Ga Ma. Ga- The peculiar flavour and beauty of Puravi 
Raga is due to the large number of consonant triads which 
can be used in it. These are : 

(1) Sa Ga Pa, (2) Sa Ga Da, (3) Sa Ma Da, (4) Si Ga Da, 
(5) Si Mi Da, and (G) Ga Pa Na, and the three inverted 
triads Ga Pa Sa^, Ga Da Sa' and Ma Da Sa^ It is, 
however, not easy to use all these triads in this Raga without 
destroying its tyepical character. The triad SI Mi Da is 
peculiar to the Raga and is found in Prachya Vasanta also. 
Its Characteristic Phrases are situated in the Purvanga. Its 
Uparita Tana is of an ascending character and terminates with 
Pa and its Nyasa Tana is descending and concludes with the 

this note even chromatically in any Raga, based on Ro-MhDo 
Mela. Musicians of the Vishnupur School of Bengal use 
Ro-Mi Mela in Puravi Raga. Ga and Da are the Ainsas of 
this Mela. Both the M^s are consonant to the Amsa Da, to 
which they are related as Major and Minor Thirds. They are 
the substantive notes of two different Scales having the 
common Tonics Ga and Da. There is, therefore, no doubt 
that Ro-Mi Mela is the main Mela used in Puravi, the Ro 
Mela being used in it for chromatic purposes only. ‘PuravP 
will thus be seen to be a misnomer for Ro>Mi Do Mela. This 
Mela can neither be called Puria Dhanashri, as it is indisti- 
guishable from the Raga called Dhanashri in Bengal, which 
is based on Ro-Goo-Do-Noo Mela. It may be called Paraja, 
the only famous Raga which is really based on it, 

41 
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Small Semitone Si-Sa. Tliese are the peculiar features commoa 
to most afternoon Ragas. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Gramas—Sulanga Dvitiya and Prathama, Varga 

Kha. 

(2) . Murchhanfi—Tritiya, Ka. 

(3) . Amsas—Ga and Da. 

(4) . Varjita Svaras—Si and Ma in ascent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa. 

(6) . ApaDyn.sa—Pa. 

(7) . Vishishta Tilnas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ga Ma Ga Si Sa- 
Upauta Tana—Sa Ga Pa Da Pa. 

Puraka Tanas—(1) Da Pa Mi Ga Ma Ga. 

(2) Da Pa Mi Ga. (3) Si Ga Mi. 

(4) Ga Mi Si. 

Sadhaka Tnna—Ga^ Si^ Sa^ Na Da. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Chromatic Trichordal 
Cadence-Norm No. «0(f)—Ga Si Sa. The Madhya Svara Sa 
is the Apavadi and the Nyasa and the Dttara Amsa Ga is the 
Vadi. The Nyasa Tana is descending, chromatic and trichor¬ 
dal ; and the Upanta Tana is ascending oblique, simple and 
pentachordal. The Upanta Tsna can be amplified by using 
obliquely the notes Si and Mi with the related notes Ga and 
Da, though they are dissonant to the starting and concluding 
notes of the phrase. Thus : Sa Ga Si Oa Pa Da Mi Da Pa. 
This is a typical afternoon Kaga, sung just before sun-set. 

Illustration ; Raga—Puravi. 

Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayi : 

S: G.Si. G: P: ' D.Mi. D: P: -: ' P.Mi. D: D.Mi. P; | 


-ja - ra ka-" -re...... a ta su- ka 

G: M: G: -:i!G.Mi, Si G: Mi: | iWi. Mi: G: -: I 

ba-re na-yi - na te - - ha re. 

G.M. M: G: G: Si: S: I 

la-ga - ta pi - ya - - re. 
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Antara : 

G: G: P.Mi. D: I Sh S^: S^: j N: N: S*: | 

Ni - ra - kha - - ta la - - ta ka- -ra - ta rua - na 

N: Si’: S’: -: ('S’: N:.S’: G‘: ! Si’: Si’: S’: S’: 

ba - sa - - me. cha - pa - la cha - orn - pa a - - ni - 

ND. -: 1): Mi:! G: Si: S: |j 

ya-re pi--ya-re 


This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K. P. M., II, :!;38. IShuddha Dha has been used throughout 
instead of Komala Dha. Doth the AFs are listed in most of the 
compositions of Puravi found in K. P. M. It is wrong to use 
in them Komala, Dha, which is in reality Tivra Pa, dissonant 
to both the M'^s, The two M^s can be related to 8huddha Dha 
only. In ojdor to have a correct Scale for these compositions 
either bhuddha M must be omitted or Komala Dha must be 
altered to Shuddha Dha. In any case, the Raga character of 
most of these compositions is uncertain. 


64. LALITA, PRACHYA. 

[Chrom. B, III, 1—Ro-Goo-Po-Do-No (86) Mela.] 

This variety of Raga Lalita, which is similar to but quite 
distinguishable from what has been called Paschatya Lalita, 
has been called Prachya Lalita in view of the fact that it 
appears to have been more popular in Bengal than elsewhere. 
For sometime past the western variety of the Ruga is gaining 
greater popularity in Bengal and the eastern variety is on the 
verge of extinction, though it possesses some especially good 
features, which the western variety lacks. 

The tradition of difi*erent kinds of Lalita is as old as the 
time of Sharngadeva, That both the current varieties of 
Lalita are ancient and authentic will be evident from the fact 
that classical Dhrupad songs in both of them are still sung. 
A Dhrupad song of Baiju Baura composed in Paschatya Lalita 
will be found in Sangita Manjart 2ad Edition (p.543) and 
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another composed b}' Tanasena in Pnlchya Lalita will be 
found in Kantha Ktiuraudi, 2nd Edition (p. 53). 

The apparent dissimilarity of the two modern varieties of 
Lalita is due to the fact that one of them, viz., Prachya Lalita 
has, on account of the inadequacy of the existing Mela system, 
to be sung in a Mode-octave which starts with Nai of the 
lower octave. If sung in the proper Mode-octave the eastern 
variety will be found to be almost similar to the western 
variety, but clearly distinguishable from it. 

The Mela-Signature of Prachya Lalita is said to be Ro. 
The Amsas are Ga and Da. The note Ro represents Si, which 
is the Minor Third below Ga. The Mode-octave in which it 
is customarily sung represents the Second Mode of Chromatic 
Third Scale, Group R. The form this octave will take if it is 
made to start from Sa instead of Nai is shown below together 
with the customary Mode-octave in Just Notation : 

Proper Mode-octave : 


Sa Rb Ra Ma Pb Do Nb Sa^ 
5 3 14 5 9 8 9 

Customary Mode-octave : 


[Chrom. B, III, 2 


Nai Sa Si Ga Ma Pa Da Na ! 

5 3 14 5 9 8 9 * 

The note Pa exists in the customary form ; but it dis¬ 
appears in the proper form, which has Pb customarily called 
Mi.^ ® The latter form cannot be expressed by the notes 


13. There has been great divergence of opinion amongst 
diflerent writers on musical theory regarding the use of Pa in 
this Raga. Bhatkhande held that this note is to be omitted, 
while the Bengali author Kshetramohan Goswaini held the 
contrary view. Krishnadhan Bancrji, another Bengali writer, 
in G. S. S., I, 73 took the latter to task for holding this 
opinion. Bhatkhande made a long quotation from the 
aforesaid work in support of his own view in H. S. P., Ill, 
415-417 ; but ultimately found fault with him for having 
committed an egregious blunder in omitting sharp Ma also 
from the Raga. it is intriguing to note that Banerji, notwith¬ 
standing his ungracious diatribe against Goswarni, himself 
used Pa at two places in his only illustration of the Raga 
given in stall* notation in G. S. S., II, 193. It is, therefore, 
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notes now used in the Mela system. For that purpose a new note 
to be called G oo, which is double flat o£ Ga, has to be intro¬ 
duced in that system for representing the note Ra oF that 

evident that the same Mela was used by both the aforesaid 
Bengali authors, in Itaga Lalita, viz., Ilo Mela with Pa. 
Bhatkhande was under the impression that he was using 
llo-Mi Mela in his Lalita. But, in reality he was using 
Ro-Pci Mela of Prachya Vasanta, because he omitted Pa and 
used Mi in its stead as a substantive note which should be 
called Po according to the Mela system. There is no doubt 
that he was not dealing with Paschatya Lalita, as he categori¬ 
cally excluded flat Dha, which is essential for that Rilga. We 
shall see below that he mixed up Prachya Vasanta with 
Prachya Lalita, using the latter in ascent and the former in 
descent. In page 412 (lines 1-6) of his aforesaid book he 
states that the phrase from which the Ra-ga can be recognized 
is either (1) Nai Ga Ma Mi Ma Ga, or (2) N'a, Sa Ga Ma 
Mi Ma Ga. These idirases difler only in their second notes. 
11 these are taken as the starting notes of the i>hrases and the 
last Ga is omitted from No. (1) and Mi from No. (2), these 
phrases become quite identical with the ascending Characteris¬ 
tic Phrases of Paschatya and Prachya Lalitas respectively. 
In page 114 (lines 18-21) the anthor states that his r/uru was 
of the opinion that the presence of 8a in the phrase enhanced 
its beauty. The author was, however, not prepared to quarrel 
with the current practice, by which he evidently meant the 
use of Ro. Accordingb", his conclusion was that the note Ro 
is adinis.sible in the phrase to a limited extent. The obvious 
implication is tliat Sa has to bo made conspicuous in the 
phrase, while Ro may be either slightly touched or altogether 
omitted. From the above statements of the author it is clear 
that he was dealing with Prachya Lalita and not with Pascha- 
tya Lalita. This inference is further conlirmed by the fact 
that he almost invariably uses Ga and not Ma as the conclu¬ 
ding note of the phrase. The core of the phrase actually 
stands as : Sa Ga Ma Ga. The note Mi cannot be used in 
the phrase if it has to be extended, as this note is dissonant to 
the starting note Sa and must be substituted by Pa, which is 
consonant to Sa. It will thus be seen that inclusion of Pa 
was essential for the Lalita the author was dealing with and 
not its exclusion as he insisted upon. The importance given 
by the author to the phrase Da Mi Ma Ga, which is a Charac¬ 
teristic Phrase of Prachya Vasanta, shows that he unwittingly 
introduced that Raga in the descent of his Lalita. The note 
Nai of the lower octave and the note Da instead of Do are 
found in most of the compositions of Lalita given in K.P.M., 
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form. The correct Mela-Sigaatiire of Prachya Lalita is 
Ro-Goo-Po-Do-No, while that of Pilscluitya Lalita is llo^Po-Do. 

Lakshanas : 

(1). Grama—Salan^a Tritiya, Var^>:a Kha. 

{2). Murchhana—Dvitiya. 

(3). Amsas—Ma [ Ga] and No [ [>a]. 

<4). Varjita Svara—Ra | Ro or Si] in ascent. 

15). Nyusa—SalNoi]. 

(6) Apanyfisa—INIa [Ga |. 

(7) . Raga Tanas : 

Nyfisa Tana—Ma Ra R<» Ba jOa Si Sa Nai J 

Upanta Tfina —Wo Ma Pd Ma iSa Ga ISIa (di) 
Puraka Tfinas : 

(1) Ma Pd Do (Nd) Sa^ No [Ga Ma Pa (Da) Na Da]. 

(2) Nd Sa’ (Nd) Do Pd Ma |Da Na (Da) Pa Ma Ga]. 

Notes to be used in the custoiuary form are shown within 
angular brackets. 

The Nyasa Tfiua is based on Totrachordal Cadoiice-Norin 
No. 13(e)—Ma Rd Sa. 

The Antara should preferably start from Ma [Gal the 
Upper Tonic and may proceed with the Tana Ma Do Nd Sa' 
|Ga Pa Da Na] and may easily rise upto Ma' IGa'j The 

Vol. IV Most of the important sections of all these composi¬ 
tions conclude with Ga instead of Ma. They arc, therefore, 
based on Prachya Lalita and the note Mi used iw them must 
be substituted by Pa That Bhatkhande was cognizant of the 
existence in western India of another kind of Lalita, in which 
Do was used as an essential note is evident from the composi¬ 
tion given in H. S. P., Ill, 429. It was in this Lalita that Pa 
had to be omitted and Mi (Pc>) substituted for it and not in the 
Lalita he was himself dealing with, which was Prachya Lalita. 

It will be seen from what has been .stated above that not 
only the two aforesaid authors of Bengal but also Bhatkhande 
dealt with the variety of Raga Lalita, which we liave called 
Prachya Lilita. It is regrettable that Goposhwar Banerji, 
in S. Ch., II, 374 denies the very existence of Prachya Lalita 
in spite of the fact that throe songs of this Raga are given in 
Kantha Kaumudi, one of which is a composition of the great 
Tanasena. 
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Upper Tonui Ma fCxa], the startirit; note of the Nyasa Tana, 
is the Vadi and the Apanyasa. The Mediant llo [Sal, the starting 
note of the Upanta Tana, is the Apa-vridi. The Raga TSnas 
of Prachya and Paschatya Lalitas are placed below side by side, 
so that their dillTerence may be perceived at a glance : 


Nyasa Tana 
ITpanta Tana 


Prachya Lalita—Ma /va Rb Sa 
Paschatya lialita—Ma Ho Sa. 
Prachya Lalita--Rb Ma Pb Ma 
Pilschatya Lalita—Rb Jlo Ma Pb Ma 


It will be observ’cd that both the Tanas of the two varieties 
of Lalita are similar in structure. The Nyasa and the 
Apanyftsa are Sa and Ma respectively. The Nyasa Tana is 
tetrachordal and descending in both. The ITpanta Tana 
is trichordal, ascending and oblicpic in both. The only 
distinction between the two is that the Nyfisa Tfina is chroma¬ 
tic in Prachya Lalita and the Upanta Tana is chromatic in 
Paschatya Lalita. Tlio descending chromatic character and 
the concluding Minor Semitone of the Ny«a 3 a Tana of Prachya 
Lalita make it especially appropriate for the earliest hours of 
morning, like Raga Sohini (q. v.). 

The note Mi is found to be sometimes used obliquely in 
the customary form of this Raga as a chromatic note along 
with Da, as will be seen in the Antaras of two Dhrupad songs 
given in Karitha Kaurnudi (pp. 47 and 53). This use of the 
note is a momentary modulation to a different Scale. It 
cannot be used as a substantive note. If the proper form of 
the Mode-octave is used this note will appear as Pa, which 
is a note belonging to the Second Mode of Chromatic Second 
Scale, Group B. Ragu Pnravi is based on the Third Mode of 
this Scale. The note Pit [Mi| is Minor Third below No [Da]. 
It can be used in an xivarta Alankara (turn) of Do [Pa); thus : 
Do Nb Pit Do (Pa Da Mi Pa). 


Sadhaka Tanas for AntarS : (1) Ma Do Nb Sa^ 

(2) Ma Sa^ Rb* Sa^ 

(3) Ma^ Rb* Sa* 
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Illustration 

Raga—Pr^cbya Lalita. 
Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayi : 
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Antara : 

M: M: M: Do: |’ Do: 

Do: Do: Do: 


Pa - pa - yi - - a ko - - 

ye - - li - - ya 


2. i ' 

1 

1 

Do: M: Do: Do: i Nb: 

~: Nb: 

' Do: Do: 

va - - na va - - na bo - 

- - - le . 

phu - la - 


Do: m: N«: Nb: 8^ Do: Pii: Do: Do: I 


-gao - ndha bha - re cha - him o- - ra pa - 

P8; Pb: M: M: S’: S’: 

-va - - na - - me - n mu - kha chao - ndra tc - 

Rb’: S’: S’: Rb’: M’: M’:Im’: Rii’: Rb’: S’ 

-re... a - - ba rno-ha - na pi - - ya - re. 

Do: Do: Do: II Do: -: Nb: Nb: | Do: Do: 

de-kha - ne - - ko sa - - va ma - na 

m: Do: Pb: M: -:! 

la - - la - - cha - - - - ye. 

This is an original composition of Prachya Ijalita written 
in the proper Mode. The note Pa, corresponding to Mi of 
the customary Mode, has been used obliquely in it as a chromatic 
note related to Nb, the Adhara Amsa. The Antara is to be 
taken after “mere piyare^^ at the end 'of the first section of the 
Asthayi. 
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65. VASANTA, PRACHYA. 

IChrom. B, V, Sa-Ro-Po (101) Mela.l 
Raga Vasanta is a very beautiful ancient Raga, which is 
considered to be especially appropriate for the spring season, 
as its name indicates. It is, however, sung in the night of all 
seasons. It is mentioned in Sangita Ratnakara of Sharnga- 
dova, a book of the thirteenth century A.I). In that work it 
is stated to be derived from Raga Hindola. Though the 
exact characters of the ancient forms of these two Ragas 
cannot be ascertained, the tradition of their inter-relationship 
appears to have been preserved in the similarity of these two 
Ragas, as they arc sung at present. The variety of Raga 
Vasanta, which is analogous to the ancient Raga of that name 
is sung in the eastern parts of India, especially in Bengal. 
Another variety of tliis Raga, which is presumably of later 
origin, is found to be popular in western India. In order to 
distinguish them from each other, we have called the former 
Pmehya Vasanta and the latter Paschatya Vasanta. It is 
interesting to note that these are quite different Rsgas, based 
on different Modes of different Seales. Both are equally 
beautiful. The Signature of the Mela used in Prachya 
Vasanta cannot be expressed by means of the notes used in 
the existing Mela system. The Signature of that Mela is said 
to be Ro-Mi. But, as both Ma and Mi are used consecutively 
as substantive notes and not as alternative notes, and as Pa 
is omitted, the proper Signature of its Mela should be Ro-Po, 
in which Po representing Mi is a note that is not allowed in 
the existing Mela system. This note must be admitted in that 
system in order to enable the Signature of this Raga to be 
correctly expressed. The Amsas are (la and Da.'^ The 

14. The aforesaid description of the Raga is found ^ in the 
books of all Bengali authors and also in the valuable Sanskrit 
work of Kashinath Apatulasi called “■Ragakalpadrumanku^a^^ 
in the following verses :— 

'R'sqf *15^5 II 

^nsEni?Pifci; i 

^ ^ sPTfe 11' 
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Ko-Po Mela represents the Mode of Fifth Chromatic Scale, 
Group B. It is to be written as follows in Just Notation : 

Sa Si Ga M:i Mi Da Na Sa^—Chroin. B, V, 3 
3 14 5 3 14 9 5 

The notes Si Mi of this Mode are to be represented 
by Uo and Po in the Mela system. They should be used in 
descent only. 

Laksbanas; 

(1) . Grama—Sahmiz'i Patichama, V:irj?a Kha. 

(2) . Murchlrana—I'ritiya Ka. 

(3) . Amsas —Ga and Da. 

{41. Varjita Svaras—Si !Rn| and Mi [Pol in ascent. 

{r»). Nyfisa—Sa'. 

(n). Apanyilsa —Ga. 

(7). Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tfma—Ga Ma Da Na Sa^ 

Upnnta Tana—Da Mi Ma Ga. 

Puraka Tflnas ; 

(1) Sa Ma Ga 

(2) Ga Si Sa. 

The Uttara Amsa Ga is the Vfidi and the Apanyasa and 
the Adhara Amsa Da is the Apavadi. The NySsa Tana is 
ascending, simple and hoxachordal ; and the Up5nta Tana is 
descending, chromatic and tetrachordal. 

Apatiilasi ni ikes no mention of any other form of Vasanta 
in his book. He gives the same Mela-Signature for^ Rsiga 
Sohini also. But, ho gives diiferent notes as Vadi and 
Samvadi of the two llagas and states that Sohini is to be sung 
in tile last hours of night. Vasanta, according to him, can be 
snng in any part of day and night. Vasanta is an ascending 
Raga with Tara Sa as Nyasa (called Vadi), while Sohini is 
a descending Raga. Bhatkhande seems to find no distinction 
between Sohini and Vasanta of the aforesaid form and discards 
the latter (Vide H. S. P., IIL p.291). Strangely enough, 
however, he gives two compositions of this Raga in pages 
392 and 400 of K. P, M., Vol. IV. One of these, which is an 
well-known Dhamara song, is given below in a modified form 
by way of illustration. 
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Pnlcliya Vasanta and Shn Ranja are based on the same 
Mode of the same Seale. But, their Charaetoristie Phrases, 
which are sitnated in the Uttarfincra, are quite different in 
structure. We have shown, while dealinoj with Ijas:hii 
Hindola, that ancient Hindola, from which ancient Vasanta. is 
stated by Sharnirade.va to have been derived, was Lajrhii 
Hindola. Ancient Vasanta rrinst. therefoT'c, have been 
anrilo^rous to Haj^hu Hindola. Vasanta of medieval Northern 
India also appears to have been analoirons to Laiihu Hindola. 
This will be seen from the d<'scription of that liriea {jiven by 
Hridaya N.arayana in his Hridaya Praknsha In that book 
flat Dha is stated to be an Amsa of the Ra(ra and Pa is 
omitted in as(^ent. This description i^oints to the fact that the 
Amsa Do had an open INIinor Third below it. This is the 
destincti’^e feature of LatdHi Hindola. Vasanta of southern 
India, which is called “Simddhn Vasanta” is, on the other hand, 
analoirous to Aynta TTimlola. as we liave seen while dealinc: with 
that Rn.q:a i?) a precedinir chapt''r. It will thus be observed that 
Va.santa of medieval northern India and Sbuddha Vasanta of 
southern India are both based on Primary Scales Modern 
Vasanta (PrSehya^ of northern India is, however, a Chromatic 
Rasra. This Rijra consequently appears to be a developed form 
of Vasanta broiis:ht about by the combination of the. aforesaid 
two Vasantas of different parts of India, or, in other words, by 
the combination of Lairhu and AyataHindolas. TTowthis combi¬ 
nation was effected has been shown in the description of 
Laghu Hindola. 

It will be noticed that both Prachya Vasanta and Ayata 
Hindola have the same Nyflsa Tana. They diff er only in the 
TTpanta Tana. The Vadt, the Apavadi, the Nyasa and the 
Apanyfisa are all same in both the Ras:as. 

The Nyasa Tana of Prachya Vasanta given above is a 
simple ascending phrase based on Hexachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 21 (c)—Ga Na Sa. This phrase is also used as the Nyasa 
Tana of Ayata Hindola. The Upanta Tana of PrSchya 
Vasanta is a descending phrase based on two Cadence-Norms 
combined together, one of which is chromatic Trichordal 
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No. 5(c)—Da Mi Ma and the other simple Tctrachordal 
No. 13(c) —Da Ma Ga. Both of these phrases are equally 
conclusive in character ; and either of them can be taken as 
the Nyasa Tana of the Rapja. This Ra^^a may, therefore, 
be treated either as a night Raga or as a morning Raga. But, 
as the feature which distinguishes it from Ayata Hindola 
is its chromatic character, the descending chromatic phrase 
should, properly speaking, be taken as its NySsa Tana. It 
should, therefore, be treated as morning Rriga, though custo- 
marily it is sung in night. 

The relationship that subsists between Raga Prachya 
Vasanta and Ayata Hindola is quite similar to that which 
subsists between Darbari Todi and Bihiskhani Todi. They 
are based on converse Scales. 

Illustration : 

Raga—Prachya Vasanta. 

Tala—Dhamar. 
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SancharJ 
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This sonj; is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K. P. M, IV 400. The notes and the arrangement of accents 
in the Tala have been much altered. The Antara and the 
Sanchari periods are to be started from the first Khali after 
the Nyasa Tana “Bhanvara phulP'. The final Sam has been 
placed on the last syllable of this phrase, which is to be 
prolonged through the third bar of three Matras. The Abhoga 
is to be taken up just after the Sanchari period. The bracketted 
portion at the beginning, which contains both the Charac¬ 
teristic Phrases and thus shows the character of the Rsga, 
may be sung more than once. 

The conclusion must be made with the syllable “li^^ which 
is sung in the Nyasa note Sa^ and synchronises with the 
final Sam. 
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66. SHRl RAGA. 

[ Chrom. B, V, 3a—Ro-Po (101) Mela. ] 

The name Shri is very ancient. It is mentioned by 

Sbarngadevii is Sangita Katnfxkara and stated to be based on 
Sliadja Grarna, which Is equivalent to Primary Second Scale. 
His commentator Kaliinfitha gave, as we have seen, a different 
tonality to this R.aga making its Scale Primary Third. In 
southern India this Raga is based on a Mela, which is the 
Karnatic form of Shadja Grama and equivalent to No-Go 
Mela of northern India* Shri Raga. as it is sung in modern 
Hindustha!!! music, is a quite different Raga said to be based 
on Ro Mi-l)o Mela, which represents the (ia. Mode of 
Chromatic Fifth Scale, Grouf) Ik Jhit, as the Modc-octave in 
which it is sung ranges from Paj to Pa, the real Signature 
of the Mela of this Raga should be Ro-IV), which is the same 
as that of Raga Prachya Vasanta., representing the 3a Mode 
of the aforesaid Scale. The Notes of the projjer Mode-octave 
of the Raga in Just Notation are given below together with 
those of the customary Mode-octave : 

Proper Mode-octave : 

Sa Si Ga Ma Mi j3a Na Sa^ 

o 14 5 3 14 9 5 ) 

Customary Mode-octave : I Chrom. B,V, 3a 

Pai Do, Nai Sa Ro Ga Mi Pa' 

3 U 5 3 14 9 5 

The notes Si and Mi of the proper Mode-octave are to be 
represented by Ro and Po in the Mela system, in which the 
new note Po has to be admitted. 

Lakshanas: 

(1) . Grama—Salanga Panchama, Varga Kha. 

(2) . Murchhana—Tritiya Ka. 

(8). Amsas—Ga [Najj and Da [GaJ. 

(4) . Varjitd Svaras- Si [Do] and Mi [Ro] in ascent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Ma [Sa]. 
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(6) . Apanyasa—Da I G al. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Da Mi Ma Ga Ma |Ga Ro Sa 

Nai Sal. 

Upanta Tana—Ga Ma (Sa') Na Da |Nai Sa (Pa) 

Mi Ga |. 

Puraka Tanas : (1) Sa Ga Ma (Paj Nai Sa]. 

(2) GaSi SajNaiDoiPaj. 

The Adhara Amsa Da is the Vadi and the Apanyasa and 
the Uttara Amsa Ga is the Apavadi. The Nyasa Tana is 
desceiidinjx, oblique, chromatic and trichordal ; and the 
Upanta Tana is ascendinjr, oblique, siini)le and tetrachordal. 
The Characteristic Phrases of Shri Rajj;a and Priichya Vasanta 
are both situated in the Llttaraiij^a, but their structure is quite 
different. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on simple trichordal Cadence- 
Norm No. 6(c)—Da Ga iNla and chromatic Trichordal Cadence- 
Norm No. 5(c)—Da Mi Ma combined together. Shri is an 
afternoon Raga. [Vide Gaiiri]. 

Illustration : 

Raga— ShtT Raga. 

T ala—Ckautaia. 
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! 


This soDg is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K. P. M., Ill, 386, re-written in the correct Mode-octave, with 
Sa as Mode-Initial instead of Pai- The accents of the Tala 
have been altered in position. The final sam has been placed 
on the first syllable of the seventh bar ‘ cha^^ which is to be 
sung in the Nyasa note Ma in concluding the song. 


67. DHANASHRi. 

[Chrom. B, V, 5—Ro-Goo Do-Noo (103) Mela.] 

Dhanashri is a very ancient Ilaga, mentioned by Lochana 
Paridita in his Ilaga Tarangini. The Mela of this Raga given 
by Lochana is the same as that in which it is sung at present, 
viz., Ro-Mi-Do. It is one of the few Ragas which have preser¬ 
ved their original character after more than seven centuries. 
In western India it is called Puria Dhanashri. The tradition 
of Lochana^s Dhanashri is, however, preserved in Bengal, 
where it is still called by its original name. As it is not 
possible to mix Puria with Dhanashri because it is based on a 
difl'erent Mela, the word “Puria^^ used as a prefix to Dhanashri 
in western India must be understood to be a misreading of 
the word “Purviya” which means “eastern" This prefix 
appears to have been used in order to distinguish it from 
another quite different Raga of the same name based on No-Go 
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Mela sung in western India. This Raga came subsequently to 
be ’called Bhimpalashi owing to its close resemblance with 
the letter. 

Dhanashri was one of the twelve Ragas, which were 
considered to be most important at the time of Lochana, as 
they were the janakas or originators of all other Ragas, and 
his twelve Sarasthanas were called after them. If modern 
Melas are to be named after Ragas according to ancient custom, 
the Ro-Mi-I)o Mela should be named Dhanashri as it was 
called by Lochana, the oldest of authoritative writers on 
modern Hindusthani music. It should not be called Puravi, 
which is based on a different Mela. 

The proper Signature for the Mela of this Raga is, however, 
not Ro-Mi-Do, which represents the Sixth Mode of Chromatic 
Fifth Scale, Group B. The Characteristic Phrases of this 
Raga are situated in the Purvfinga. The sharp Ma of the 
ascending Characteristic Phrase cannot be related to the 
starting note of this phrase unless it is made to begin with Nai 
of the lower octave, which is the Uttara Amsa of the Raga 

15. Lochana mentions another variety of the Raga, which 
he calls Multani Dhanashri (evidently collected from Multana) 
and puts it in Ro-Do Mela. This variety is also mentioned by 
Hridaya Narayaiia in his two books. At a much later time 
Raja Pratap Singha mentioned in his Sangita Sara a Raga of 
the same name, which he based on two Melas, Ro-Go-Do and 
Ro-Go-Mi-Do. The latter is the same as the Mela of modern 
Multani Raga. Lochana and Hridaya Narayana do not 
mention any variety of Dhanashri based on No-Go Mela. 
This variety is mentioned by all south Indian writers on 
music. It was evidently a southern Raga, which appears to 
have been introduced into Hindusthani music by Vitthala and 
Ahobala about the sixteenth century A. D. (Vide foot-note 
under Dvitiya Bhimpalashi.) 

Bhatkhande found during his sojourn in Calcutta that 
Puria Dhanashri of western India is called Dhanashri in 
Bengal (Vide H. S. P, III, 221). He also informs us that 
most musicians of northern India make no distinction between 
Dhanashri and Puria Dhanashri. The name “Puria Dhanashri" 
is not found in any ancient or medieval book. We, therefore, 
find no justification for calling the ancient Dhanashri Raga 
by this name. 

42 
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and related to Mi as Perfect Fifth below it. The Mode-octave 
to be used in this Raga is, therefore, Nai to Na^®. The Mode 
of the Raga is, conseqently, the Fifth and not the Sixth ; and 
so the relative positions of the Amsas are to be altered. If 
the starting note of the Mode-octave used is made to start 
with Sa instead of Nai, we get the following notes of the 
proper Mode-octave in Just Notation, which are given together 
with the notes of the Mode-octave customarily used : 

Proper Mode-octave ; 

Sa Ro Ila Ma Pa Do Da Sa^ —Chroni. B,V, 5^ 
5 3 14 9 5 3 14 

Customary Mode-octave : 

Nai Sa Ro Ga Mi Pa Do Na 
5 3 14 9 5 3 14 

The correct Signature of the Mela used in this Raga is, 
therefore, Ro-Goo-Do-Noo. The notes Goo and Noo, which 
are double flats of Ga and Na have to be introduced into the 
Mela system in order to express the Mela correctly. This 
Mela is the first in the Mela system of Southern India, and i& 
the Scale of Origin of that system. It is called Kanakangi in 
modern books and Mukhari in medieval books. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Salanga Panchama, Varga Kha. 

(2) . Murchhana—Pancharai. 

(3) . Amsas —Sa [Nai] and Ma [Ga]. 

16 The Dhrupad song of Suradasa given in G. S. S, II, 176 
and all good songs of this Raga are found to be based on this 
octave. The note allocation of the Raga given by Hridaya 
Narayanain his Hridaya Kautuka is G M P, (S*) N D P M, 
G R S, Ni lDi)Ni S. The octave-marks are put by us. The 
S in the first part evidently belongs to the upper octave ; and D 
and N in the last part to the lower octave. Ten notes ranging 
from Di to are used. The lowest and the highest notes Di 
and put within brackets, may be left out without affecting the 
character of the Raga. The essential octave is, therefore, Ni 
to N. If the concluding two notes Nj and S are tacked to the 
first phrase, as usually done in rondo singing, we get the modern 
ascending phrase N i S G M P, in which M is sharpened in 
order to make it consonant to the starting note N i. 
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(4) . Varjita Svaras—Ra (Ro) and Da (Do) in ascent. 

(5) . Nyasa-R8[Sal 

(6) . Apanyasa—Do [Pa]. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nya^'a Tana—Ma Ra Ro fGa Ro Sa], 
UpantaTana—Sa Ro Ma Pa Do 
iNai Sa Ga Mi Pa]. 

(1) / Ma Pa Do Da Sa' [Ga Mi Pa Do Na|. 

(2) . Sa^ Da Do Pa Ma INa Do Pa Mi Gaj. 

The N 3 'asa Tana is based on chromatic Trichordal 
Cadence-Norm No 5(e)—Ma Ra Ro, 

Dhanashri is a very important and remarkable Ra^a as 
it is based on a Mode which is identical with the Scale of 
Origin of South Indian music. This Mode must have come 
from Sonthern India. Lochana adopted the clever device of 
of starting the Mode-octave from Ni in order to avoid the 
double-flat notes used in Southern India. Ahobala tried to 
introduce two new notes into the Northern System for these 
double flat notes. Rut, they were never used. These notes 
have been named in the present treatise Goo and Noo for the 
Mela sy.stem of Northern India. 

The well-known Ragas Sohini and Gaiiri are also based on 
this Mela. Dhanashri is an afternoon Rsga like Gauri, while 
Sohini is an early morning Raga. 

Illustration : Raga—Dhanashri, 

Asthayi; Tala—Chautala. Suradasa. 
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Abhoga : 

Do; - ; 1 Do: P: ! M: P: ' Do: S’: ! SJ: S’: 1 

su---ra-ko. svS - - - - mi pra - 

RS’: --.i'S’: RS’. i ES’: M’; | Ru’: R8’: I RS’: 

bhu . . a-nta-ra-ja- 

Ro’: S’:|D: Do-JIDo: -:iP: M; | M; P: 

- - --mi. sa-ra - va. 


M: M:\m: Ra: ^ R^: -tIiS: -: 1 Ro: M: 
pu--ra-na pra - bhu. tha-ku 

P: - : ' bo; P: Do: S: i D >.P. Do: I 


ra_ me-ro. 

This song is an adaptation of the Dhrupad composition of 
Saradasa given in G.S.S., II, 176. Only the Asthayi and the 
Abhoga periods have been reproduced. The song has been 
written in notes of the correct Mode-octave with the usual Sa 
as the Initial instead of Nai, as found in the aforesaid book. 
The final sam has been placed on Rb, which is the Nyasa note. 
The first syllable ‘‘ni^' of the seventh bar is to be sung in that 
note at the time of concluding the song. 


68. SOHINi. 

[Chrom. B, V, 5—Ro-Goo-Do-Noo (103) Mela.] 

This is one of the most beautiful and difficult Ragas of 
Chromatic Scales. It is said to be based on Ro-Mi Mela, from 
which Pa is left out. The Mela of this Raga is the same as 
that of Prachya Vasanta, as both the Madhyamas are used in 
it as substantive notes.'^ It will, however, be observed that 

17. The following description of Sohint is found in 
Ragakalpadrumankura of Kashinath Apatulasi: 
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there are compositions of the Raga, in which the Mode-octave 
used starts with Ga as the Initial. The preceding two notes 
Sa and Ra are, therefore, non-essential for this Raga. If Sa is 
substituted for Ga as the Mode-Initial and the other notes 
are altered accordingly, the Mela-Signature becomes Ro-Goo- 
Do-Noo, in which Goo and Noo are double flat notes standing 
for Ra and Da of Just Notation. This Mela is very remark¬ 
able, inasmuch as it is identical with the Shuddha Mela of the 
Southern School of Indian music, le. to say, the Scale of 
Origin of that School, in which all the notes are considered to 
be Shuddha. It was called Mukhari by all medieval writers 
beginning with Rfimamatya ; but it is now called Kanakangi. 
It cannot be expressed by means of the notes used in modern 
Hindusthani music. It is for this reason that Raga Sohint 
is sung in Ro-Mi Melji, omitting Pa and using Ma as an addi¬ 
tional substantive note. It is, therefore, not a Shadava Mela, 
as generally supposed, but a full Mela with two double Thirds 
Sa Si and Ma Mi, of which Si is written as Ro. As the octave 
in which it is customarily sung begins with Ga, it would stand 
thus : 

Komala or Shuddha M is stated to be sometimes used in 
this Raga, If this note is taken to be a substantive note used 
together with Tivra M, the Mela of the Raga becomes identical 
with that of Prachya Vasanta. The character of the Raga is 
brought out most clearly by using both the M\s consecutively 
in descent. The Raga should, therefore, be considered to be 
full and not hextatonic. Shuddha M iMa) is used in the only 
composition of^ he Raga given in S. Ch., II, 344 ; whereas, 
Tivra M (Mi) is used in its only composition given in S. M. 542. 
In the foot note of p. 374 of the former book, the author 
Gopeshwar Banerji observes that the character of the Raga is 
not altered by the use of either of these notes. In H.SP., Ill, 
401 Bhatkhande states that there are three varieties of this 
Raga, in which either Ma or Mi or both are used. He observes 
that the use of both the M's is appropriate for Ragas sung in 
the last part of night. We find that such double notes are 
also used consecutively in Prachya Lalita, the only other Raga 
sung in that part of night. In both Sohini and PrachjTi 
Lalita these double notes are so used that a Small and a 
Minor Semitone are placed consecutively at the conclusion of 
these Ragas, which are descending in character. 
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Customary Mode-octave : 

Ga Ma Mi Da Na Sa^ Ro^ Ga' 

5 3 14 9 5 3 14 

The Amsas of this Mela arc Ga and Da. If Sa is taken as 

the Initial instead of Ga, the Mela would stand as follows in 
Just Notation : 

Sa Rb Ra Ma Pa Do Da Sa'\ Chrom. B V, 5 

5 3 14 9 5 3 14 J 

This is the Fifth Mode of Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group B. 
The Modes of Sohini and Prachya Vasanta are different, 
though they belong to the same Seale. Compositions of these 
two Ragas are sometimes made almost indistinguishable owing 
to want of care in keeping within their proper Mode-limits in 
the AsthayJ period, in which the character of a Raga has to be 
shown in its correct form. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Salanga Panchama, Varga Kha. 

(2) . Murchhana—Panchamt. 

(3) . Amsas—Sa [Ga] and Ma iDa]. 

(4) . Varjita Svara—Ra [Mi] in ascent. 

(5) . Nyasa—Sa [Ga]. 

(6) . ApanyUsa—Do [Sa']. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Ma Pa Ma Ra Rb Sa [Da Na Da Po Ma Ga]. 

Upanta Tana—Sa Rb Ma Pa (Do) Da Do 

[Ga Ma Da Na (Sa^) Ro' Sa']. 

Puraka Tanas : (1) Ma Pa Do Sa' [Da Na Sa' Ga^]- 

(2) Sa' Da Do Pa Ma [Ga' Ro' Sa' Na Da]. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Tetrachordal Cadence-Norm 
No. 13 (e)—Ma Rb Sa. 

The Adhara Amsa Ma (Da) is the VadI and the Uttara 
Amsa Sa (Ga) is the Apa-Vadi and the Nyasa. The lower 
Madhya Svara Do [Sa'] is the Apanyasa. The Nyasa Tana is 
descending, chromatic and tetrachordal ; and the Upanta Tana 
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is ascending chromatic and hexachordal. The UpSnta Tana is 
oblique, its Upanta Svara Da [RoM being situated above the 
Apanyasa Do [Sa^]. Sohini is a morning Raga, as the 
Cadence Phrase is descending and situated in the Purvanga. 
It should be sung in the last hours of the night, which are also 
the earliest hours of the morning. Prachya Lalita is the only 
other Raga which is also set apart for these hours. Both 
these Ragas conclude with a Small and a Minor Semitone. 

There is no reason for the confusion that is often made of 
the Raga with Prachya Vasanta. This confusion arises out of 
the current practice of singing both the Ragas in the same 
Mela without taking sufficient care about their Mode-octaves 
which are different. While in Prachya Vasanta the Mode- 
Initial in Sa, the proper Initial for all Melas, in Sohini the 
Mode-Initial is Ga. This note as Initial makes it impossible 
for an av^erage singer to take the higher notes of the upper 
octave in the Antara, if it is tuned to the speaking voice. 
For this reason and also to avoid confusion with Prachya 
Vasanta, which is based on the same Scale, the Mela-Signature 
should be changed as shown above. If Sa be made Mode- 
Initial of both the Ragas, their Characteristic Phrases, which 
have some similarity in their structure, will be found to be 
placed at opposite ends of the Mode-octave. 


Illustration : 


Raga—Sohini. 


Tala—Tritala. 

Asthayi : 

fM: P: M: M: j M: Ra: Rb; S: jj S: Rb: 
^Me-la - - vc - ko. ji - - ya 


M: P:i 
mo - ra 


D: Do: ^ M: M: P: Do:!S':S':D: Do:!' 

cha-he, . j i - - ta - - ni vi - - na - - ti su - na 


P: Do: P: M:! M; M; R8: ! 

ka - hi - - o jae, e - - ri sa - - khi 
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Antara : 

M: M: P: Do: D: Do: P: Do: 11 P: Do: P: M: 

j^cha - ri gha - ri ])a - la pa - -la ohhi - na chhi - na 

M: P: Do: P; (U8; R8: S: R8: | M: P: Do: Do: I' 
ni--8a di--iia, vi--ka-la ho-ta ji-^ya 

P: Do: P: P: I M: M: P: P; I P: Do S>: S‘: I 

tu - raa - re da - ra - sa vi - na a - - ba gha - ra 

R8'; S’: D: Do: IP; Do; D: P: I P: M: -: 

pi - - - ya - ko. ko-i le a -ye. 

This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K. P. M., Ill, 410, re-written in notes of the proper Mode with 
Sa as Initial instead of Ga. Alterations have been made in 
wording, notes and positions of accents. 


69. GAURt. 

[Chrom. B, V, 5—Ro-Goo-Do-Noo (103) Mela.l 
Gaurl is an ancient name. But, the Raga as it is sung at 
present is quite different from the Raga as it was sung at the 
time of Lochana Pandita. The Mela given for the Raga by 
Lochana is Ro-Do, while it is now based on Ro-Mi-Do Mela, 
which is Dhanashrf Mela according to him. A Secondary Raga 
was thus transformed into a Chromatic one in the course of 
seven centuries. I hc Amsas of Ro-Mi-Do Mela are Ga and 
Na. The -concluding phrase of modern GaurJ is ascending 
and placed in the PurvSnga, It must start with the Amsa 
Nai of the lower octave. Its Mode-octave is, therefore, Nai 
to Na. If Sa be taken as the Initial of the Mode-octave, the 
Signature of the Mela, like that of Rsgas Sohini and Dhana- 
shri, will be Ro-Goo-Do Noo. The notes of the proper Mode- 
octave in Just Notation and also those of the current Mode- 
octave are given below. 


Proper Mode-octave : 

Sa Rb RK Ma Pa Do Da Sa^ n xr r 

5 3 14 9 5 3 14 —Chrom. B, V, 5. 
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Current Mode-octave : 

Nai Sa Ro Ga Mi Pa Do Na 
The notes Ra and Da have to be written as Goo and Noo 
in the proper Mela-Signature. This Mela stands for the Fifth 
Mode of the Fifth Scale of Chromatic 13 Group, and is called 


Kaiiakilngi in Southern India. GaiirJ is allied to 
shri, which is also based on the same Mode. 

Raga Dhana- 


Lakshanas: 


(1). 

Grama—Salanga Panchanui, Varga Kha. 


(2). 

Murchhana—Panchanii. 


(3). 

AniLas—Sa [Na, | and Ma [Gaj. 


'4). 

(r.). 

Varjita Svaras—Ra [Ro| and Ma [Ga] in 
Nyasa—Rb |Sa]. 

ascent. 

«■>). 

Apaoyasa—Do iPa). 


(7). 

Vishishta Tanas : 



Nyasa Tana-MaRa R^ Sa RblGaRoSa Na, SaJ 
Upauta Tana—Sa Ro Do Pa Do |Nai 8a Pa Mi PaJ 
Puraka Tanas : 

(1) . Ma Pa Do Da Sa' [Ga Mi Pa Do Na]. 

(2) . Sa' Da Do Pa Ma [Na Do Pa Mi Gaj. 

The Nyasa Tana is based on Simple Trichordal Cadence- 
Norm No. 6(e)—Ma Sa Rb and Chromatic Trichordal Cadence- 
Norm No. 5(e)—Ma Ra Ro combined together. 

The Adhara Amsa Ma [Gaj is the Vadi ; and the Uttara 
Amsa Sa [Na, | is the Apav'adi. The Nayaka Svara Pa [Mi] 
of the IJpanta Tana is used obliquely, thus : Do Pa Do [Pa 
Mi PaJ, the interval of Perfect Fifth Rb-Do [Sa-Paj being kept 
open. It is this interval of the Upauta Tana which distin¬ 
guishes it from Dhunashri, with which it has much rcsemblaace. 
Gauri, Shri and Paraja, which have descending Nyasa Tanas, 
are afternoon Ragas, though they conclude with a Minor 
Semitone, because this interval is taken obliquely in them and 
the preceding interval of Small Semitone, being taken directly, 
is more prominent and effective than the concluding Minor 
Semitone, which is ascending in character, while the preceding 
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'Small Semitone, being taken directly in descent, determines the 
afternoon character of these Rsgas. 

Illustration : 

Raga—Gauri. 

T ala—Chautala. 

Asthayi ; Tanasena. 

S: -:l|lio: P;! Do: P: | J): P: ■ 

Ba - aug - shi-dha - ra pi - - na-ka - 

Do: M: i M: -: I JVl: Ra: i M: M; | M:. ! 

-dha - ra ga-ngfi-dha - ra gi - - ri - 

Ril: S:lRa: Rb: Ra: -: 1 M: -: Do.P. D: | 
-dha - - ra ja-ta-dha - - ra 

D: S': I ^ D: i Do: Do: I Do: P; t Do: D: i 

rnu - kii - --ta - dha - ra rfi--- 

P.Do. M:1M: 1 Ra; M: f Rii': Rb:, 

ja-ta ha --ri --- ha - - ra. 


AntarS.: 

Do: P: jD: D; ‘ Kb:' S': | Rb’: -: 
cha - - - ^ ^ hha-shma-dha - ra 


|Rb'.S'. Rb': iRb':Rb': 


Rb’; Rb'.- ! S’ 
pi * - - ta- 


Rb’: 1 RJi': Ra': ! Rb': Rb|: 1 S': Rb':.| 

-luba - • ra. inri - -ga- 


Ra'.S'. s': I i): I Do: Do; ! Do: P:! Do: Rb'-S'.li 

cha-rma-mba - ra cha-kra- 


R.a': RS':|Rb'; Rb': i S': S^'; I D; 

__ _ dha - - ra tri - shu- 


D:|Do; Do: I 
-la - dha - ra 


Do; P: I Do: S'j,l D: Do: 1 P.Do. D: P.Do. M: JRjv Rb: 

mu. - ra---- - — ha - ra sha - -- -- -- - ang - ka - ra 
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Sanchari : 

Do: P: ! P: Do: I D: D- | S’: -: I D: | D: Do: I 

8U - - dha-dha - ra vi-sha-dha - ra 

D: Do:1r8’: S’: Ir«’: R5’:1r 8’: RS’sIlla’: RS’-J 


- ru - - da-sa-na vri-kha - 

S^ pJbo: Do:ibo: P: ! Do: S’; ij’: D: F 
va-ha - - na raa - --na- 

b: Do: bo.D. P: P.Do. M: 1M: 3a: 1RS: R«: 
dha - ra pa-ra - - me-shva - ra 


RS: R8:|!Ra: M: lR;i; R5:1 
-shva - ra 

Abhoca : 

bo: M-.lbo: S’: Rn’: R«’:iRa’: 

ka - - - he. Mi - - yan 

R«’: S’: 'R«’: R8’ ' R<i’: S’:Ir»’: RS’:‘M’: -: 

- - - - na - - se - - na tii-ma. dva - 

Rb^: RS’; i SJ^ D; I bo: Do; ! Do: Do: i Do: P: 

sva - - ru- pa e ka di - ~ je cha - ra - 

bo: S’: ( Ra’: Ra’: |! S’: D; I Do: Do: I Do: D: I 

-na. kri - - -na. ka - - ra shi- 

P.Do. M. 1 RS: Ro: I 

-ra . . pa - - ra. 

The Dhnipad song composed by Tanasena pjiven in S M., 
224, has been reproduced above with slight alterations. The 
song has been re-written in the correct form with Sa as the 
Mode-Initial instead of Nai as found in the aforesaid book. 
The starting note of the first phrase, which is the Upanta Tana, 
has been taken to be Sa, corresponding to Nai of the customary 
form, instead of Rb, corresponding to Sa of that form, because 
Pa, the Upanta Svara of the Apanyasa Do, is dissonant to Rb 
but Perfect Fifth above Sa. This substitution gives the correct 
form of the Upanta Tana of the Raga. The note Ma found 
in the book, which corresponds to Po of the correct form, has 
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been omitted, as it is dissonant to both the Amsas Nai and Ga 
of the customary form, which correspond to Sa and Ma of the 
correct form. The Antara and the Sanchari are to be taken 
after the third bar of the Asthayi and the Abhoga after the 
Sanchart period. 


70. PARAJA. 

[Cbroin. B, V, 6a—Ro-Mi-Do (104) Mela.] 

Paraja is a beautiful popular Rtlga, having a clear and 
definite character. It is based on Ro-Mi-Do Mela and has Ga 
and Na as its Amsas. Its Mela represents the Ga Mode of 
Chromatic Fifth Scale, Group B. Owing to the difficulty in 
distinguishing similar tetrachords referred to in a preceding 
chapter, this Rfiga is apt to be confused with Paschstya 
Vasanta, which is wrongly sung in the same Mela by most 
musicians of western India The notes used in Raga Paraja 
are as follows in Just Notation : 

Sa Si 4i Mi Pa Pi Na Sa' —Chrom. B. V, 6a 

3 14 9 5 3 14 5 

The notes Si and Pi of Just Notation are represented by 
Ro and Do in the Mela Ro Mi Do. 

Lakshanas : 

(1) . Grama—Salanga Panchama, Varga Kha. 

(2) . Murchbana—Shashthi Ka. 

(3) . Amsas—Ga and Na. 

(4) . Var jita Svaras—Si and Mi in ascent. 

(5) . Nyasa—^Pa. 

(6) . Apauyasa—Na. 

(7) . Vishishta Tanas : 

Nyasa Tana—Na Pi Pa Mi Pa. 

Upanta Tana—Pa Na Pi Na Sa' Na. 

Puraka Tanas—(1) Ga Si Sa ; 

(2) Ga Mi Pa Pi Na. 

18. The cause and remedy of this confusion have been 
fully discussed in the description of Paschatya Vasanta. 
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The Uttara Amsa Na is both Vadi and Aparo^Ssa ; and the 
Madhya Svara Pa is Apavfidi and NySsa. The Upanta Tana 
is chromatic, ascending, oblique, and trichordal : and the 
Nyasa Tana is chromatic, descending, oblique and trichordal. 
The NySsa Tana is based on Trichordal Cadence-Norm No. 

51b)—Na Pi Pa and Trichordal Cadence-Norm No, 6(5)_Na 

Ml Pa combined together. It is an afternoon Raga. [Vide 
Gauri ] Its Nyasa Tana is in structure, converse to that of 
Paschatya Vasanta. 


Illustration : 


Raga—Paraja. 

Tala—Ekatala. 

Asthayi : 



fP: N: 

Pi: N: 

s’: ]Sf:iN: Pi: P: 1 

IPhu-la- 

- va vi - 

- na - ta da-ra 

0 

+ 

f 0 

P: Mi: 

P::1 P; 

-; P:iPi: -: P: i 

da. 

ra J go • 

-ku “ la - --ki 

/ 


.. + 1 

Mi: Mi: 

G: 1 Si: 

-: S::|S: -: G: 

sa ” - va 

ku - ma 

-- ri, cha - on - dra~ 

0 

/ 

1 ^ i' 

G: G: 

G: MI: 

P: Pi: 1 N: N;. N: il 

-va-da - 

na cha- 

ma - ka “ ta vri - ka ' 

+ 



P: N: 

-:|S': 

N:IPi: P: Mi: 1 

bha - - - 

- - - na - - 

-ki - sho- 

0 

P: -: 

-; ii 


-ri . 



Antara ; 



+ 

t 0 

1 ‘ I 

G: -: 

Mi;l -; 

P: P: * P: N: N: 1 

Le. 

ho. 

cha - li ch--lo ku' 

0 



S’: N: 
-ma- 

N; N: 

■ ri a - “ 

S*:|N: Pi: | 

-pa - no. an - 


k N; N:|N: N: il S^: N: S>: I 

cha - “ la sa - ma-ri a-ye... 

S^: G*: G»; 'si*: S’; !| N; S’: 

vra * • ja cha - on - dra la — * “ la e 

N: N:IPi: P: Mi; IP: ii 

-ri....... gu - ja-ri. 
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This song is an adaptation of the composition given in 
K. P. M., IV, 373. It has been thoroughly altered both in 
the notes and the Tala. The note Si^ (Ro^) of the upper octave 
has been omitted in the Asthayi, as it is dissonant to the 
starting note Pa and the concluding note Na of the Upanta 
Tana, and is apt to create confusion with the Nyasa Tana of 
Paschatya Vasanta which is in its structure converse to the 
Nyasa Tana of Paraja. The Ekatala has been treated as a 
rhythm of three Matras in a bar, according to the Bengal 
custom. The accents have accordingly been thoroughly 
changed in position. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 


STYLE (RITI). 

A. STYLES OF HINDUSTHANi MUSIC. 

Hindnsthani music is remarkable not only for its Melodic 
Types but also for its Styles, which give expression to those 
Types in different ways Both of them hold unique positions 
in the world of melodic music. The thundering majesty of the 
Mridanga (Pakhwaj) and the tingling elegance of the Tabla 
give shape and colour to rhythms of varying grades ranging 
from the sublime to the beautiful, which characterize 
the Styles of llindasthani Music. That rhythm is the very 
soul of the Styles of that music is shown by the fact that 
musical rhythms (Talas) of diflcnint structure arc deemed 
essential for distinguishing them from each other. These 
rhythms are analogous to those of poetry ; and similar rhythms 
of music and |)oetry are blended together in some Styles of 
of Hindnsthani Music. There are three classes of musical 
rhythms (Talas) which are differentiated by the number of 
bars (Padas) constituting them. Rhythms of one of these 
classes consist of six bars and those of the other two consist 
of four and two bars. 

Three other elements of secondary importance, which 
determine the character of Styles, are form, way of presenting 
the Final (Nyasa) and Semi-final (Apanyasa) of Ragas, and 
embellishment. One of the Styles of Hindnsthani Music is 
characterized by absence of rhythms. Styles of Hindnsthani 
Music may be placed under four main categories according to 
either the absence of rhythm or the structure of their charac¬ 
teristic rhythms ; viz., the Plain, the Grand, the Free, and the 
Elegant Styles. 

(a), THE PLAIN STYLE (S ARAL A RJTI); ALAPA. 

This Style which is designated Alapa, is not fettered by 
any limitations of rhythm and is practically free from all rules. 
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No Talas arc, therefore, used in this Style. The usual practice 
is to sing a Raga in this Style before singing it in any other 
style in order to present it in its pure character and true 
spirit. It is the most difliicult of all Styles, inasmuch as, not 
being based on any compositions of fixed notes, it requires for 
its proper execution a sound knowledge of the character of the 
Raga and an insight into its true spirit, which are attainments 
that can . be acquired through long experience by musicians 
possessing a true musical sense. In this Style a Raga is sung 
with the aid not of words of any language but of some 
meaningless syllables composed of only four soft consonants, 
including the two dentals t ( ) and n ( ), one labial m ( H ) 

and one cerebral r ( ^ ). 

The syllables mostly used are : ta ( ^ ), to ( ^ ), tome () ; 
na ( SIT ), ne { ^ ), nome { ) ; re ( ^ ), and rome ( ). 

(b). THE grand style (UDITTA RiTl); DHRUPAD. 

The Grand Style, which is known by the name Dhrupad, 
is characterized by musical rhythms (Talas) consisting of six 
accented bars (Padas), These rhythms are analogous to the 
poetic rhythms of Greek aud Latin prosody known as 
“Hexameter'^ in which great epics were written by Homer, 
Dante, Virgil and other illustrious poets. The typical musical 
rhythm of this Style is called “Chautala^\ inasmuch as four of its 
six bars are strongly accented. This word has become almost 
synomymous with the word “Dhrupad”. The six bars of this 
Tala are all equal in length. Talas consisting of six bars of 
unequal length are also used in this Style. The Talas of this 
description mostly used in this Style are Dhamar and 
Soola-tiila. It will be shown below that there are other Talas 
of similar structure which can be used in this Style 

1. Dhamar has been included in the Dhrupad Style in 
this treatise, because that Tala possesses the essential feature 
of that Style, viz., six Padas. Compositions in this Tala are 
called “Hori”, as they are intended to be sung in the “Hori” 
festival and contain descriptions of that festival. They are, 
however, now-a-days sung at all times and given the same 
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The Dhrapad Style of Hindasthant Music which has 
rhythmic similarity with the epic poetry of ancient Greece 
and Rome, is characterized by the same solemnity, majesty 


place of honour as compositions in the Dhrupad Style. In fact, 
Dhrupad singers almost invariably sing songs in this Tala 
immediately alter those in Chautala, the typical Dhrupad Tala, 
rhis is enough proof that these compositions are, owing to the 
Shat-Padi character of that Tala, considered to be quite similar 
to other compositions of the Dhrupad Style. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact that not a single composition in Dhamar 
Tala is to be found amongst the compositions of ‘Tanasena^ 
and other ancient masters. This shows that Dhamar had not 
yet come into use amongst orthodox musicians in^ the time of 
Tanasena. It is, however, to be noted that the Teebrri (Teora 
Tala was used by ancient Dhrufiad singers. Two (;ompositions 
in that I ala by Haridas Bwami and one by Baiju Baorfi are 
to be found in Sangita Manjari (pp. 171, and 245, Ed. 1935). 
There arc many compositions in this Tala by other old masters. 
This Tala, which is incomplete in its rhythmic structure, 
appears to have been supplanted at a later period by Dhamar 
Tala, which is the same Tala in its full form. It is a well- 
known fact that Dhruuar had its origin in the Mathura district 
of northern India, where songs sung in the “Hori” festival are 
composed in this Tala, '^fhe two words Hori and DhamaP^ 
are found to be sometimes used as synonymous terms 
("Khelata Diirimar”, S.M., p. 500) and almost all songs in this 
Tala are descriptions of tlie Hori festival. There is. however, 
no reason why this I’ala should have only a limited use in 
songs of light character like Hori. Songs in lofty subjects 
are found to have been composed by great masters in Teebra 
Tala, which is only an abridged form of Dhamar Tala. A few 
Dhamar songs are, in fact, found to deal with subjects other 
than “Hori" (Vide, songs of Krishna Easik and Basaranga 


•in S. M., pp. 189 and 213). 

Soola-Tala (Snr-phakta) stands on the same footing as 
Teebra Tala. Both of them are incomplete in rhythmic 
structure and have to be doubled in order to have rhythmic 
fulness. In this full form Soola-Tala should have its legiti¬ 
mate place in the Dhrupad '^tyle. 

Many compositions in Jhamptal by great masters have been 
included in the Dhrupad Style. The Tala is Ch^nshpadi and, 
therefore, quite distinct from the Shat-Padi lalas of the 
Dhrupad Style. This distinction appears to have been 
realized at a later period and compositions m this Tala, on 
account of this peculiarity and their intrinsic beauty, came to 
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and sublimity, which are usually attributed to that poetry. 
It is, therefore, legitimately considered to be the greatest o£ 
all Styles. Songs in this Style were originally sung in temples 
in praise of the Deity. When this Style came to be patronized 
by sovereign rulers, songs were sometimes composed in this 
Style in praise of the patrons of the musicians. This Style is, 
however, suitable for all songs dealing with solemn and 
ennobling subjects. 

As hymns composed in Sanskrit poetry were originally 
sung in this Style, the poetic rhythms of these hymns had to 
be so chosen that they might be compatible with the musical 
rhythms used in that Style. Owing to this tradition the Style 
came to be inalienably associated with those poetic rhythms 
which were analogous in structure to the musical rhythms 
used in that Style. The poetic rhythms of the songs of modern 

be set apart in a seperate Style and called by the name “Sadra”, 
though they are sometimes sung in accompaniment of Mridanga 
(Phakwaj). 

A few compositions in a Tala called “Dhima Tctala^^ (i.e^ 
slow Tritala) are found to be included in the Dhrupad Style in 
some Bengali works. The word “Dhima Tritala^^ is found 
nowhere in the works of Bhatkhande. Two songs in this Tala» 
one by Baiju Baora and another by Tanasena are given in 
Sangita Manjari (pp. 163 and 432, Ed. 1935). Inclusion of this 
Tala in Dhrupad Style is to be accounted for by the facts that 
Kheyal had not yet been recognized as a distinct Style at this 
period and that no occasion had arisen for a clear demarcation 
between the rhythmic characters of these Styles. With the 
growing popularity of Kheyal and its recognition as a separate 
Style, the difference between the rhythmic characters of the 
two Styles as ShatpadJ and Chatushpadi came to be clearly 
recognized. As a consequence, Dhrupad singers found Tritala 
to be incompatible with the spirit of that Style. Songs in this 
Tala are, therefore, now seldom sung by these singers. It ia 
realized by them that mere change of tempo cannot alter the 
Style of the song. Songs in Tritala are found to be sung by 
Kheyal singers of G walior in slow (Dhima) t empo (Vide Sangita 
Prabesh, Part If, p. 38, published by Krishna Rao Shankar 
Pandit, Principal of Shankar Gandharva Vidyalaya at 
Gwalior, 1936) as well as in quick (Jalad) t empo (Vide Ibid.,, 
pp. 1, 6 &c.) 
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Hiiidusthani music have, according to this tradition^ to be 
adjusted to the musical rhythms of the Style. Words of 
poetry have, therefore, become an important factor in composi¬ 
tions of the Dhrupad Style. Whatever the language of the 
poetry, the poetic rhythms must be adjusted to the musical 
rhythms, if the true character of the Style has to be preserved. 

Appreciation of this Style of solemn character requires an 
elevated mood of mind, which cannot be expected in the 
average musician or listener. Even musicians, who are 
prohcierit in this Style are said to be sometimes lacking in the 
proper mood and to have recourse to artificial means for 
creating it, such as the use of mild intoxicants. This accounts 
for the comparatively lesser popularity of the Style. Special 
training for cultivating an appreciative ear must be encouraged, 
if the i>opularity of this great Style has to be increased. 

Though Dhrupad is inalienably associated with rhythms of 
poetry, the language of the i)oetry must not deal with abstruse 
or engrossing ideas which are apt to divert the attention from 
the true spirit of a pure Raga. Dhrupad would, otherwise, 
degenerate into “Poetic Music^^ which is not “Pure” but 
“Applied” music, in which poetry is the main objective and 
not melody. It should be borne in mind that Dhrupad had its 
origin in “plain” devotional songs. 

(c). THE FREE STYLES (MUKTA RiTI). 

(^). Kheyal : 

The essential feature of this Style, which is called “Kheyal”, 
is that the musical rhythms (Talas) used in compositions of this 
Style consist of four accented bars (Padas). These rhythms 
are much easier to handle than those consisting of six bars. 
They are lighter in character and give freedon to the artist for 
variations and improvisations. They also afford to the musi¬ 
cians opportunity for introducing the personal element, i.e, 
to say, for exhibiting his “personality” The freedom, charac¬ 
teristic of this Style, on the one hand, enables talented musi¬ 
cians to develop personal styles which can earn fame for them ; 
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and, on the other hand, degenerates into licence in incompetent 
artists, which is apt to bring about deterioration in the character 
of the Type. There is little such danger in the Dhrupad Style, 
as compositions of this Style consist of notes which are fixed 
with rhythmic rigidity. Classical compositions of the Dhrupad 
Style are, therefore, as a rule, considered to be purer than 
those of the Kheyal Style and nearer to the original Types. 
In fact, no Type is considered worth the name unless it is 
found to be suitable for the Dhrupad Style. 

The freedom referred to above is, however, not equally 
possible in all compositions in this Style. Owing to this 
circumstance, the Style has been divided into two classes by 
musicians of the Gwalior School : “the great KlieyaF^ (Bara 
or Mota Kheyal) and “the little Kheyal^^ (Chhota or Lahfui 
Kheyal—Vide. K. P. M.—IV, 33). The great Kheyal is based 
mainly cn Vishania-Padi (having bars of unequal length) Talas ; 
e.g., Jhamptal and Jhumra ; and the small Kheyal on Sama- 
Padl (having bars of equal length) Talas. There are three Sama- 
Cbatushpadi Talas, in which the Padas (bars) consist of two, 
three and four Matras. The only Taia found to be used in 
the little Kheyal Style is Tritala or Kawali, in which the Padas 
consist of four Matras. No Kheyal composition in the Tri- 
Matric Chatusbpadi Tala is to be found in the books of 
Bhatkhande and other authors of Western India. This Tala 
appears to have been abandoned in all parts of northern India 
except Bengal. The reason for its disappearance from western 
India appears to be that improvisation of Tanas is considered 
rather difficult in singing compositions of this Tala. This 
difiiculty should not stand in the way of its use.‘^ 

Kheyal is a great tttyle ; but, that greatness is not due to 
freedom for improvisations of Tanas, which are often apt to 
submerge the Type. It is due to the fact that it enables the 
artist to present the Type not only in its true spirit but also 

2. That it is quite possible to improvise Tanas in this 
Tala* will be evident from the two compositions found in Gita 
Darpan (pp 4 and 12), published by Gopeshwar Banerjee of 
Bengal. 
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in various forms without swerving; from loyalty to that spirit. 
The Typos, though comparable to patterns, arc not rigid in form 
but flexible and afl'ord ample scofje far variations to talented 
artists. Kheyal is, therefore, often more expressive than 
Dhnipad, though it lacks the gravity and grandeur of the 
rhythms of that Style. A classical Dhnipad composition 
exhibits the talent of a great artist in a definite and correct 
form of the Type in which it is composed and, therefore, 
possesses a permanent value. In Kheyal, on the other hand, 
the composer is usually thrown into the background and the 
executant displays his personal talent in fleeting forms of the 
Type. A Kheyal singer possessing striking personality is. there¬ 
fore, capable of exacting high admiration from his listeners and 
contem])orary connoisseurs, but leaves no legacy for future 
generations like a great composer in the Dhrupad Style. 

(ii). Tataria ; 

This ^s also included in the Free Styles and may be con¬ 
sidered as a variety of the Kheyal Style. The sole difference 
between the two varieties is that Tarana is free from all 
bonds of language. Meaningless soft syllables are used in 
this Style instead of words as in the Alapa Style. The syllables 
used are, however, different in the two Styles. The four con¬ 
sonants t ( ^ ), n I ), m ( ), and r ( ^ ) are used in both the 

Styles. Two additional dentals d ( pronounced like ‘th^ in 
‘the^ ‘then^ etc. ) and 1 ( ^ ) are used in Tarana. The first of 
these two is the most favourite consonant of this Style. It is 
used in such combinations as : o-(l.e ( ), de ( \ ), o-da-ni 

( ), da-ni ( ^ ), da-re ( ), (jli-ya ( fipTT ). dim ( ), 

dir ( f^), (Jre ( ^ ) and ^le-re ( ). The consonant 1 ( ) is 

used in such combinations as : a-la { ), la { 551), lae ( ) 

and lya ( fezTT ). Some of the combinations used in Alapa are 
also used in Tarana. 

The special merit of this Style is that it can be used 
universally irrespective of the language spoken by the singer. 
It can, therefore, be made the common vehicle for teaching 
Baga music to students of all countries. It is the best means 
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of expressing the true spirit of a Bsga> free from poetic or 
other considerations. 

(d). THE ELEGANT STYLES (LALITA RiTI). 

(i). Tappa : 

This Style is usually based on a Chatushpadi Tala called 
Madhyamana, which is similar in structure to Tritala. It is, 
therefore, analogous to the Kheyal Style, with which it is 
sometimes hybridized, giving rise to what is known as Tap- 
Kheyal. Songs in this Style are sung in slow tempo and 
devoted to emotional subjects. It is also used for devotional 
purposes, especially in Bengal.®. It is essentially sentimental 
in character and quite free from the lightness often found in 
songs of the Thumri Style The special feature of this Style is 
that the penultimate phrase and sometimes also other phrases 
except the final one of a song in this Style conclude with short 
Tanas. These are interwoven with the texture of the composi¬ 
tion and form inseparable parts of it, unlike those of the Kheyal 
Style, which are almost invariably unconnected with the texture 
and sung separately and independently. This Style is very 
limited in its scope, as only a few Ragas have yet been used in 
it. Its scope may possibly be increased by including more 
Ragas in it. The Ragas used in this Style are specially suited 
to its sentimental character and seldom used in the Kheyal 
Style. The Ragas mostly used are BhairavJ, Sindhu and 
Khambaj, which are also used in Dhrupad but never in 
Kheyal. 

3. This Style became very popular in Bengal about the 
middle of the 19th century A.D. Numerous Bengali love- 
songs composed in this Style by Ram Nidhi Gupta gained! 
great popularity in Bengal at this period. Many devotiona. 
songs, especially of the Shakti cult, also became very popular. 
Many songs of Poet fagore bear clear impress of this Style 
Some devotional songs of the Brahmo Samaj are found to be 
composed in this Style. It appears that the Style found a more 
congenial soil in Bengal than in other parts of India, where 
it is fast disappearing. 
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(ii). Thumri ; 

This Style is based on Dwi-Pad! (of two bars) Talas. The 
'number of bars of these Talas is half of those of the Kheyal 
Style. The rhythmic character of this Style is light, as the 
super-strong accents (Ati-giiru Praghata or Sam) recur quickly 
in it, coming at every alternate bar. The bars are of equal 
length and consist of either four or three or two Matras. 
The Talas consisting of eight and four Matras with two 
Padas (bars) of four and two Matras each, are called Thumri 
and Kaharba. Thumri is most commonly used in the Style 
named after it. The other Tala often used in this Style is 
called Dadra, which consists of six Matras divided into two 
Padas of three Matras each. As the rhythmic cycles of these 
Talas contain only eight or six or four Matras, the phrases 
'Constituting the compositions in this Style are very short 
and most suitable for ornamentation. Thumri is distinguished 
from the other Styles by its ornate character, embellishments 
of various kinds being used in it profusely and dexterously. 
It is on account of this ornate character that the Style attracts 
the mass mind most readily. Like Tappa this Style also is 
limited in its scope, as only a few Ragas are used in it. The 
Ragas mostly used are Kafi, Piloo, Tilang and Earoan in 
addition to those used in Tappa. These Ragas have evidently 
been found to be most suitable for light treatment on account 
of some peculiar features of their structure. Craze for over¬ 
ornamentation often destroys the purity of even the small 
number of Ragas used in this Style. 

B. ESSENTIALS OF STYLE. 

The essential elements of Style are form, rhythm, distinctive 
treatment of the final and semifinal notes and embellishment. 

(a). Form (Bandha) : 

Two methods of singing and playing melodies ‘have been 
in vogue in India since ancient times. Shamgadeva 
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in his Sangtta llatnakara speaks of two kinds of Gana* 
(melody) : 

(1) . Anibaddha (without bandha) 

(2) . Nibaddha (with bandha) 

The Bandha referred to here signifies “Form”. Formless 
melody (Anibaddha G^na) was known as Alapti or Alapa ; 
and melody with form was called Prabandha, Bandha or 
Rupaka^. Shsrngadeva says that all the ten features of RSgas 
(which are, according to him, the same as those of the ancient 
Jfttis) are to be brought out in both these methods of execution. 
The difference between the two methods is stated to be that 
in the later the melody was divided into Vidaris or sections^’. 
A number of these sections made up a period, which was called 
a Dhatu. The full number of Dhatus constituting a Prabandha 
was four. Some contained three or two. They were called 
Udgraha, Melapaka. Dhruba and Abhoga. The modern 
Dhrupad (abbreviation of Dhruba-pada) is analogous to the 
ancient Prabandha or Rupaka. The four periods of Dhrupad 
are Asthayi, Antara, Sanchari and 5bhoga. The modern 
Asthayi appears to be equivalent to the ancient Dhruba as the 
latter was used as the refrain like the former. The last period is 
still called Abhoga. A period called Antara was placed between 
Dhruba and Abhoga in some Prabandhas. This is the second 

4. “ 4: * * 4: 3^^ i 

5 m 3^: It 
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S. R. IV, 4-6 
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S. R. II, 2, 24-25 
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period ot modern Dhrupads. The two periods Udgraha and 
Melsipaka have been replaced by the Sanchari period in modern 
Dhrupads. The character of the ancient periods, except that 
of the Dhriiba, cannot be ascertained. There is no doubt that 
the character of the Kiiga was especially exhibited in the 
Dhruba period, as in the modern Asthayi, botli bein^ used as 
the refrain. 

Absence of any strict rules ot form in All&pa gives the 
singer of this Style utmost liberty of execution, which enables 
him to give full expression to the spirit of the Riiga. Alapa 
has, therefore, always held a very high position in the execution 
of Baga melodies in Ilindusthani music. The liberty of 
performance in Alapa is, however, always pre-conditioned by 
due exhibition of all the Characteristic Features of the Raga. 
In the best classical compositions of modern Hiiidusthani 
music the Asthuyi, which exhibits the Raga in its true character, 
is confined with the limits of the mid-octave. The other three 
periods are variations with notes of the upper or the lower 

octave. The Antara takes notes of the upper octave, starting 
from about the middle of the inid-octavc and rising iipto about 

the middle of the upper octave. The Sanchart takes notes of 
the lower octave, descending upto about the middle of that 
octave. The Abhoga is only a variation of the Antara. The 
purpose of division of Dhrupad compositions into periods would 
be frustrated if these rules are not observed as far as possible. 
The Abhoga period may, however, be dispensed with, as it is 
similar in structure to the Antara. Mutilated forms of 
Dhrupad are often met with, in which the Sanchari period is 
also left out. This is no doubt a sign of deterioration which 
aught to be carefully guai’ded against^. Singers in the Kheyal 
Style adopted this mutilated form of Dhrupad Style in order 
to meet the requirements of that Style. They had to dispense 
with the Sanchari period, because it is almost impossible to 
improvise quick Kartaba Tanas with the lower notes of the 

6. Poet Tagore has adopted this ancient practice of 
Dhrupad singers, dividing most of his compositions into four 
periods. 
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voice-register. These notes of the lower octave, however, 
contribute largely to the grandeur and solemnity of the Dhrapad 
Style. Compositions of the Elegant Style (Tappa and Thumri) 
also contain only the two periods, Asthayi and Antara. 

(b). Rhythm (Chhanda) : 

Rhythm may be defined as movement with steps of unequal 
length or stress arranged in symmetrical order and periodic 
succession. Movement with steps of uniform length and stress 
as found in horse-trot or march of soliders docs not constitute 
rhythm. The essence of rhythm is difference of length or 
stress in the steps of a movement. Variety is created by means 
of steps of different length or strength arranged symmetrically 
is diflPercnt ways. Rhythms of music and poetry are very 
much similar to each other in these respects and are capable 
of being blended together, as observed in certain Styles of 
Hindusthani music. In musical rhythm the stresses are put 
on the starting notes of the bars and in poetic rhythm they are 
placed on the first syllables of the feet. When music is 
combined with poetry, the stresses of the former are made to 
coincide with those of the latter. 

(i). Musical Rhythm (Gita Chhanda): 

Distinction between diffc?rcnt Styles of Hindusthani music 
is based mainly on difference of rhythmic arrangement of 
notes. These arrangements are regulated by two kinds of 
periodicity : cyclic and internal. In order to understand the 
diflFerence of these arrangements so far as the rhythms of 
'Hindusthani music are concerned, the structure of the Talas 
used in this music has to be examined A Tala consists of a 
definite number of Matras or time-units divided into Padas 
or bars of equal or unequal length, each Pada consisting of 
two to four Matras. Bars of five or even seven or nine Matras 
are found to be used in some regions of India. But, these are 
too long for satisfying the rhythmic sense, and the mind has a 
natural inclination to subdivide them into shorter bars of two 
or three or four Matras. Bars of more than four units are 
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difficult to apprehend and are apt to be felt distasteful. Tulas 
containing such long bars are, in fact, incapable of producing 
real rhythmic effect^. 

Cyclic periodicity is obtained in rhythms used in Ilindus- 
thuni music by means of a especially strong stress or accent 
(Praghata) on the first note of the cycle (Avarta) of a Tala. 
Periodic return of cycles is indicated by this accent, which 
marks the limit between two consecutive cycles. There can, 
therefore, be only one such especially strong accent in a 
particular Tala. This is called “Sam'^ which is a an Atiguru 
Praghata or super-strong accent. Gravity or lightness of a 
rhythm is determined by the length of the cycle. Long cycles 
are grave as the strongest accent Sam returns at long intervals. 
Quick return of this accent is the main cause of lightness of 

7. The aforesaid limitation of the length of bars in the 
Talas used in classical Hindusthani music is analogaus to that 
of metrical feet in poetic rhythms of both European and Indian 
prosody. In ancient Greek and Latin prosody rhythm was 
based on two kinds of metric feet, which consisted of two and 
three syllables. These syllables were either long or short. 
In a disyllabic foot one or both the syllables might be either 
long or short; and in a trisyllabic foot only one of the sylla¬ 
bles might be long A short syllable being taken to be 
equivalent to a MstrS and a long one to two, a pyrrhic foot, 
consisting of two short syllables, was equivalent to two Matras; 
a trochee and an iambus, each consisting of two syllables, of 
which the. first and the second were long respectively and the 
other short, were equivalent to three Matras ; a spondee 
consisting of two long syllables, was equvalent to four Matras 
and a dactyl, an amphibrach and an anapaest, each consisting of 
three syllables, of which the first, the second and the third were 
long respectively and the other two short, were equivalent to 
four Matras. It will thus be seen that in Greek and Latin 
prosody metric feet of only two, three and four Matras were 
recognised. In English prosody metric feet named trochee, 
iambus, dactyl, amphibrach and anapaest are used ; but, their 
ancient characters have been completely changed Length of 
syllables is of no account in English r^oetry and the long and 
the short syllables of Greek and Latin poetry have been substi¬ 
tuted by accented and unaccented syllables respectively. The 
first two of the aforesaid five metric feet are, therefore, equiva¬ 
lent to two Matras and the remaining three to three Matras. 
Feet of four Matras are not recognized in English prosody. 
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rhythms. In the Grand Style Dhriipad the cycles are lonj^est, 
the Talas used iu it consisting; normally of twelve to twentyfoiir 
Matras and in the li^ht Style Thumri, the cycles are shortest, 
the Talas in them containing four to eight Matras. Longer 
cycles are sometimes found to be used in Dhrupad. But, these 
are too long for apprehension by the rhythmical ear and are 
useless for practical purposes. 

Internal periodicity is obtained in the rhythms of* Hindu- 
sthant music by means of two kinds of Praghatas which are 
weaker than the Sam. These are called Tali and Khali or 
Phank. The former is a Guru Praghata or strong accent and 
the latter a Laghii Praghata or weak accent. These accents 
are placed in a regular order on the initial note of the Padas 
constituting a Tala. The Ati-guru Praghata Sam is counted 
as equivalent to a Guru Praghata in the distributian of 
accents. 

Cycles of rhythmic structure, on which the Talas of Hindu- 
sthani music are based, are of four categories, consistiag of two, 
three, four and six Padas. These can, therefore, be divided into 
four groups. The first and the third of these groups include 
six cycle.s each and the second and the fourth groups include 
ten cycles each. The cycles included in the first and the 
second groups are In length exactly half of the corresponding 
cycles of the third and fourth groups respectively. In order 
to secure internal periodicity in a cycle it is required that 
accents of different strength should recur at regular intervals 
within the limits of the cycle. This would be possible only in 
a cycle which is divisible into two equal parts exactly similar 
in structure. There are some Talas of Hindustbani music 
which are not so divisible. These are included in the first two 
of the aforesaid four groups. Talas ba.sed on these cycles must 
be repeated twice in order to secure internal periodicity. They 
are obtained by putting a super-strong accent on the initial 
notes of each of the two halves of the corresponding cycles 
of the other two groups. The rhythms of the cycles of the 
first and the second group.s are the same as those of ^ the 
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'<iorres[)onding cycles of the third and the fourth groups, the 
only difference being that they arc rendered light in character 
in comparison with the cycles of the latter two groups by 
repeating the super-strong accent twice ^within one period of 
the cycle of those groups. 

The groups which include cycles of two, three, four, and 
six Padas have been designated A, B, C, and D respectively. 

Cycles of group A, consisting of two Padas each, are either 
Saraa-Padi having Padas of equal length or Visharna-Padi 
having Padas of unequal length. If the integers 2, 3 and 4 
be taken to represent Padas of two, three and four Matrfis 
respectively, there would be three Sama-Padi cycles in this 
group, represented by the integers 2, 2 ; 3, 3 and 4,4; and three 
Vishriina-Padi cycles represented by the integers H, 2 ; 4, 2 
and 4, 3. There would thus be altogether six cycles in this 
group. 

Cy(des of group B, consisting of three Padas each, are 
also either Sania-Padi or Vishama-Padi. There would be 
three Sarna-Pad] cycles in this group represented by the 
integers, 2, 2, 2 : 3, 3, 3 and 4, 4, 4 : and only one Visharna-Padi 
cycle, consisting of Padas of different lengths, represented by 
the integers, 4, 3, 2. If two of the three Padas be of equal 
length, there would be six Vishaina-Padi cycles, represented by 
the integers, 3, 2, 2 ; 3, 3, 2 ; 4, 2, 2 ; 4, 4, 2 ; 4, 3, 3*and 4, 4, 3. 
There would, thus be altogether ten cycles in this group. 

The cycles of groups C and I) are divisible into two 
exactly similar halves which are identical with the correspon¬ 
ding cycles of groups A and B, In other words, the numbers 
of Padas in the cycles of groups C and D are double those of 
corresponding cycles of groups A and B respectively. 

The super-strong accent (Sam) which marks the limit 
between two consecutive cycles (Avarta) of a melodic composi¬ 
tion is placed on the first Pada of a cycle. The strong 
accents should, as a rule, be placed on long Padas 
and 'weak accents on short Padas. This salutary rule is, 
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however, oftea violated in actual practice. In cycles of 
groups A and C, which consist of two and four Padas respec¬ 
tively, the strong and the weak accents are placed on alternate 
Padas. In cycles of groups B and and D, which consist of 
three and six Padas respectively, a weak accent is placed 
between two strong accents. At the time of repetition of 
cycles a weak accent appears after two strong accents. 
According to the aforsaid rules, Sam is placed on the first 
Padas of all cycles and Tali is placed on the third Padas of 
the cycles of groups B and C ; and on the third, the fourth 
and the sixth Padas of those of Group D. Khali is placed on 
all the remaining Padas of all the cycles. 

The cycles of the four Groups are shown below in a serial 
order according to the total number of Mati as contained in 
them. Matras arc represented by the letter S ; and Sam, Tftli 
and Khali by the signs -h, /, and 0 placed over S. Padas are 
separated by means of short vertical lines. 


( Cycles overleaf ) 
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CYCLES OF RHYTHMIC STRUCTURE. 
GROUP A. 

Six Cycles of two Padas : 


1. 

Four Matras 

(: + 0 

- \ 8 8 8 8 


2. 

Five Matras 

- 1 8 8 8 ‘ 8 

S ;i 

3. 

Six Matras 

- i 8 8 8 S 1 

8 8 II 

4. 

Six Matras 

- ,! 8 8 S ' 8 

8 8 

5. 

Seven Matras 

- ■' 8 8 8 8 1 

0 

8 8 8 j: 

6. 

Eight Matras 

-I 8 8 S S 1 

8 8 8 8 1 


GROUP B. 
Ten Cycles of three 

Padas : 

1. 

Six Matras 

- s s 1 s s 

8 8 1; 

2. 

Sev< n Matras 

- is 8 8 8 

1 8 '' 8 8 

3. 

Eight Matras 

- i 8 8 8 8 

0 i / 

S S i S S 

4. 

Eight Matras 

- II 8 8 8 i 8 

8 1 8 8 S 1 

5. 

Nine Matras 

- 1' 8.8 8 8 

8 8; 8 8 8 II 

6. 

Nine Matras 

! + in 1 / ), 

- , 8 S 8 1 8 8 S ! 8 8 8 II 

7. 

Ten Matras 

- '! 8 8 8 8 1 

n / II 

8 8 1 8 S 8 8 II 

8. 

Ten Matras 

- 1 8 8 8 8 

8 8 8 1 8 8 8 1 

9. 

Eleven Matras 

- :l 8 8 8 8 

8 8 8 ' 8 8 8 8 I 

10. 

Twelve Matras 

- i| 8 8 8 8 

8888^8888 


GROUP C. 

Six Cycles of four Padas : 

1. Eight Matras - ii S S ! S S ^ S S i S S ;| 

2. Ten Matras - ii S S S | S S ' S S S ! S S il 

3. Twelve Matras - Isssslsslssss sslj 

4. Twelve Matras - I S S S I S S S | S S 8 ! S S S (j 

6. Fourteen Matras - |i'ssss|sss|sssslsssi 
-5. Sixteen Matras - iS S 8 SiS 8 S sl S S S s|s S S 81[ 
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GROUP D. 

Ten Cycles of Six Padas : 

1. Twelve Matras - S SiS S'S S 1 S S ! 8 S |s S il 

2. Fourteen Matras - i!s S S is S 8 S Is S S is sis s|i 

3. Sixteen Matras - liS88S 8 S S sIs 8 8 Si8 S|S Si' 

4. Sixteen Matras - jisSS Is SiSSSS SSjs slsSSi^ 

5. Eighteen Matras - .fsSSS SSiSSS:SSSslss|sSs|! 

6. Eighteen Matras - I'SSS i SSS isSS ^SSS18SS ! SSS 

7. Twenty Matras - ksSSS 88 ISSSS SSSS 8S SSSS:' 

8. Twenty Matras - 8SSS SSS'SSS |sS8S;SSS'SSSil 

9. Twenty-two Matras - i SSSS isSS. SSSS iSSSS' SSS 'sSSS ' 
10. Twenty-four Matras- SSSs'sSSS SSSSjSSSSisSSsisSSS'! 

There is internal periodicity in all the cycles of the Groups 
C and D, The cycles Nos. 2, 3 and 5 of Group A and all the 
cycles of Group B are to be iep(jated twice in order to have 
internal periodicity. 

The Tala of Hindsuthani music based on cycle No. 1 of 
Group A is called Kaharba (Karfa in Bengal and Kerba in 
Marhatta). No Tala based on cycle No. 2 of this Group 
is in actual use. Such a Tala can, however, be brought to 
use as a light form of Jhamptala, which is based on cycle 
No. 2 of Group C. The South Indian Tala named Charka 
is based on this cycle- The Tala Patti of that school is based 
on cycle No. 3 of this Group. The Talas Dadra and 
Kashmiri Khemta of Hindusthani music are based on cycle 
No. 4 of this Group. No Tala based on cycle No. 5 is found 
to be in use. The Pada of four Matras of this cycle is apt to 
be split up into two Padas of two Matras each, thus reducing 
it to cycle No. 2 of Group B, which includes several Talas. 
The Tala Thumri, on which songs of the Style named after 
it are mostly composed, is based on cycle No. 6 of this Group. 
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No Tala based on cycle No. 1 of Group B is found to 
be in use. A. light form of'Chautala based on a cycle which 
is double of this cycle can be brought to use. The three 
Talas named Teebra (Teora), Rupaka and Pastu (Posta in 
Bengal), which is used in Gazal, are based on cycle No. 2 
of this Group. The South Indian 'J'ala Shankha is also based 
on this cycle. There is no Hindusthani Tala based on 
cycle No. 3. The South Indian Tala Adi is based on it. 
The Tala Rupakda of Hindusthani music is based on cycle 
No. 4. The South Indian Tala Sara is also based on this 
cycle. No Tala based on cycle No. 5 is found to be in use. 
The Tala Dushkara of South Indian music with Padas of 5, 
2, and 2 Matras, can be based on this cycle if it is modified 

as to make the Matras of its Padas 3, 4 and 2. The 
Hindusthani Tala called Soolatala (Surphaktal in Bengal) is 
based on cycle No. 7. No Talas in cycles Nos. 6,8 and 9 
are found to be in use. A Tala miscalled “Ektala” based 
on cycle No. 10 is used by most Kheyal singers in singing 
Kheyal songs in slow tempo before singing them in quick 
tempo in Tritala. It must be doubled in order to secure 
internal periodicity. This form of Ektala is practically Shat- 
Padi. It may be considered as a light form of Chautala used 
in the Dhrupad Style. As such it imparts to Kheyal songs 
some of the gravity of that Style. 

Of Group C cycle No. 1 is the basis of Addha or Addha 
Kawali of Hindusthani music. Jhamptala is based on cycle 
No. 2. Chakra Tala of South India can be based on this cycle, 
if it is doubled and properly accented. No Tala based on 
cycle No. 3 is found to be in use in Hindusthani music. Patti 
Tala of South Indian music, doubled and properly accented, 
can be based on this cycle. The Talas called Ektala and 
Khemta in Bengal arc based on cycle No. 4. Deepchandi, 
Jhumra and the Talas called Jat and Teot in Bengal are based 
on cycle No. 5. Tritala (Kawali in Bengal), Tilwada (Ad.atheka 
in Bengal) and Panjabi are based on cycle No. 6. All Talas 
based on the cycles of Group C can be used in the Kheyal 
Style of Hindusthani music. Some of them are used in what 
44 
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is known as the “Great Kheyal”, which is usually sun*; 
by musicians of the Gwalior school. In the “Little Kheyal” 
which is more widely prevalent, all "J'alas txcei>t Tritala or 
Kawali have been discarded. Tiilas of uiiequl Piidas (Vishama- 
Padi) WH^re ori|;iiialIy used in Kheyal Style. Those appear 
to have been abandoned when improvisation of Kartaba 
Tanas come to be regarded as one of the most important 
features of the Style, evidently because unequal length of 
of Padas in Talas were considered to be incompatible with 
improvisation of Tanas in quick tempo (Druta Laya). Eminent 
Kheyal singers are, however, found to use such Talas in 
starting songs in slow tempo (Bilambita Laya) and to use 
Tritala in concluding them in quick tempo (Druta Laya), in 
which Tanas are profusely improvised. The form of Ektala 
consisting of four Padas of three Matras each based on 
cycle No. 4 of Group C, which is the orginal form of this 
Tala, has been almost discarded in Kheyal Style.®. The only 

8. Much confusion exists regarding the character of Ektala. 
It is found to be used in three different forms : TrhPadf 
(of three bars), Chatush-Padi (of four bars) and Shat-Padf 
(of six bars). Of these the first is unrhythmical as there 
can be no internal ijoriodicity in a cycle of uneven number 
of bars. The third form of six bars is indistinguishable from 
Chautala. The second form of four bars is the only one 
which is practically useful, as it possesses a distinctive 
character. It is the only cycle consisting of bars of three 
M&tras which is suitable for the higher Styles. It is, however, 
an unfortunate fact that this Tri-Matric Chatush-Padi form 
of Ektala has been almost abondoned in Hindusthani music. 
In all compositions in Ektala found in Western India it is 
used as a cycle of six bars of twe Matras each. This state of 
things is observed in all the works of Bhatkhande and those 
of Vishnu Digam bar Paluskar published from Nasik (Bombay). 
This form of Ektala, which is used in Kheyal, is similar in 
all respects to Chautala, which is used in Dhrupad, though the 
Theka for Tabla and that for Pakhwaj are different. In the 
book ‘Sangeet Prabesh^ (1936) published from Gwalior, the 
author Krishna Row Shankar Pandit, Principal of Shankar 
Gandhava Vidyalaya of Gwalior, makes a distinction between 
Chautala and Ektala by placing the weak accents (Khali) 
on the second and the fourth bars in Chautala as usual, and 
on the third and the fifth bars in Ektala. Both these methods 
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reason for this seems to be that it is considered rather 
diilicult to improvise Tanas in songs composed in a Tala 
consisting of Padas o£ three Matrfis; Although Ektalu in its 

of distril>ution of accents arc, unrhythmical. Almost all 
classical composition in this 'j'ala found in the books of Bengal 
are based on a cycle of three bars of four Matras. Ivrishnadhan 
Banerji states in Geet Sutra Sara that this Tala is in 
reality Tri-Matric Chatush-Padi, but Ostads (expert musicians 
of Western India) have shown some ingenuity by converting 
it to a Chatur-Matric Tri-Padi Tala. The author seems to 
have ignored the fact that this conversion has quite changed 
the rhythmic character of the Tala. He gives the same 
Theka for both the forms of tiie Tala and distinguishes the 
two by different distribution of the bars and the accents 
thus :— 

Ektala (Tri-Matric) 

I Dhin: Dhin: Dha: ! Hha; Thun: Na: : 

; 0 j / ' . 

Kat; Te: Dhage: j Tetekete: Dhin; Dha: ! 

Ektala (Chatur-Matric): 

i Dhin: Dhin; Dha: Dha: \ Thun: Na: Kat: Te; j 

Dhage; Tetekete: Dhin; Dha: I 

The author further states that the same Tala may be con¬ 
verted to Chautalu in the following way :— 

Chautala : 

il Dhin: Dhin: 1 Dha: Dha: . d'hun: Na: j 

I Kat; Te; Dhage; Tetekete: ; Dhin; Dha: l| 

He then observes that these three forms are only difierent 
variations of Ektrda. No significance is attached by him to the 
syllables used in the Thekas of Talas. For, the same syllable 
is found to be accented in one form and unaccented in another. 
But perhaps the author is not to blame for this confusion. 
The very principles on which the Thekas are devised appear 
to be loose and uncertain. 

Krishnadhau Banerji, following the lead of some musicians 
of Hindusthan uses the Chatur-Matric Tri-Padi form of Ektala 
in the classical compositions given in his book, though in his 
opinion the Tala is essentially Tri-Matric in character. The 
same form of Ektala is also used by Raja Sourindra Mohan 
Tagore in his Yaritra Kshetra DJpika (1890) and by Kshetra 
Mohan Goswami in his Kantha Kaumudi. 
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Tri-Matric form has almost disappeared from Hindusthani 
music in western India, it is frequently used in Bengal, 
especially in popular Bengali songs. 

Most of the Talas based on cycles of Group C must have 
been used in the Kheyal style until improvisation of Kartaba 

Gopeshwar Banerji makes in his Sangeet Chandika, Vol. I 
(1909) the rather ambiguous statement that Ektiila is a Chatur- 
Matric Tri-Padi Tala, but the Theka becomes easier if it is 
made a Tala of four Padas of three Matras, and then gives a 
Theka which is almost identical with the first form of the Tala 
given above. He gives no separate Theka for the Chatur- 
Matric form of the Tala. He was probably conscious of the 
inconsistency involved in the use of the same Theka for two 
different forms of the Tala. That he believed the Tri-Matric 
to be the correct form of the Tala is evident from the fact that 
he used this form in all the Bengali songs given in his Geeta 
Mala (1923). It is a notable fact that this is the only form of 
the Tala which is used in the popular songs of Bengal. This 
author, however, following like those preceding him the lead 
of some musicians of western India, used the Chatur-Matric 
form of the Tala in all his works written between 1909 
and 1927. In his Geeta Darpan written 1932, he gives two 
songs composed by Sdarang and Achapala (pp. 4 and 12), in 
which the Tri-Matric form of Ektala is used by him. A song 
composed by Achapala is found in his 6angeet Lahari (1927), in 
which the Chatur-Matric form of Ektala is used. Two forms 
of the same Tala are thus attributed to the same composer 
Achapala. It is impossible to ascertain which of the two 
forms was actually used by the composer. Nevertheless, no 
difficulty was felt by the author in converting the rhythmic 
Chatush-Padi form of the Tala to the unrhythmic Tri-Padi 
form. Dilip Kumar Roy, in his illuminating observations on 
the structure of Talas in the introduction of his book ‘‘Gecta- 
shri” noticed the irrational use of the Shat-Padi form of 
Ektala and expressed the hope that the authorities of the music 
scools of Lucknow and Gwalior established by pandit Bhat* 
khande would make the suggested correction in the books pub¬ 
lished by them. 

The real f>roblein, however, which arises out of these differ¬ 
ent forms of Ektala is whether its Tri-Matric form is suitable 
for the Kheyal Style or not. There is no doubt that this was 
the original form of the Tala, which was used in the earliest 
stage of this Style. Tanas are given in the above-mentioned 
two compositions in Tri-Matric Ektala by Adarang and Acha¬ 
pala found in Gita Darpan. There is, therefore, no reason 
why this Tala should not be more widely used in !Kheyal Style. 
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Tanas came into vogue. Growing popularity of these Tanaa 
necessitated exclusion from this Style of those Chatush-Padt 
Talas which contained unequal Padas. A class of Kheyal 
singers called “Kawal, who at tine time of Ameer Khusru 
came to proininece through his patronage, confined their 
compositions of Kheyal to the Chatur-Martic Chatiish-Padt 
Tala based on cycle No. G of Group C. This Tala, which is 
identical with the ancient Tritfila, came to be called “Kawali’^ 
after the aforesaid class of musicians, (iuick improvisation 
of Kartaba Tanas was regarded as the most important 
characteristic of Kheyal by these musicians. The inevitable 
consecpience was exclusion of some Ragas from this Style 
and disfiguration of some others. The decadence;^ of the 
modern “Little Kheyal” is to be attributed to the Kawal 
singers. The "Great Kheyal” Style with its richness in Ragas 
and Talas must be revived and populari/iod if Kheyal is to 
be raised from its present decadent condition. 

The Tala named Chautala, which is mostly used in the 
Dhnipad Style of Hindusthani music is based on cycle No. 1 
of Group D. Tala Dhamar, also frequently used in that Style, 
is based on cycle No. 2 of the Gronp'\ No Tala in cycle No. 3 
has been found to be used in HindusthanJ music. Adi Tala of 
South India can be included in this cycle if it is doubled and 
accented according to it. Tala Rupakda based on cycle No. 4 
of Group B can be used in the Dhrupad Style if it is doubled 
and accented according to cycle No. 4 of Group D. No Tala 
based on cycle No. 5 of this Group has been found to be in 
use. Soola-tala (Sur-phaktal), which has been included in 

9. In the books of Bhatkhande Dhamar is divided into five 
Padas, of which the first consists of five Matras : thus : 5 ; 
2, 3, 2, 2. This division into an uneven number of Padas is 
unrhythmical. Bars of five Matras are found nowhere in the 
musical rhythms of Hindusthani music. In the books of 
Bengal too the Tala is divided into five Padas, the last bar 
consisting of four Matras, thus : 3, 2, 2, 3, 4. The bar of 
five Matras has to be divided into two bars of three and two 
Matras in one case and the bar of four Matras into two bars of 
two Matras each in the other in order to make the Tala 
rhythmically perfect. 
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Oroup B, is found to be used in tlie Dhrupad style. It should 
be doubled and accented according to cycle No. 7 of Group D, 
in order to make it suitable for that Style. No Talas based 
on cycles Nos. G, 8 and 9 are found to be in use. 

The total number of Matrfis contained in cycle No. 10 of 
this Group is double of that of cycle No. 1, the Padas of the 
former being in size double of those of the latter. Chautala 
can be based on either of these cycles. That based on cycle 
No. 10 should, therefore, be termed “Puma Chautala”, in order 
to distinguish it from that based on cycle No. 1, which should 
be called “Ardha Chautrda”. Chautala is popularly believed to 
be a Tala consisting of Padas of two Mfitras. But, from the 
manner in which it is played on Mridanga and from the strokes 
of Vina when played in Chautala, it appears that this Tala, as 
customarily used, consists of Padas of four Matras. 

Three of the Talas used in Hindusthani music are disignated 
in terms of numbers of Talis or strong accents, viz. Ektala, 
Tritala and Chautala. These names indicate that the Talas contain 
one, three and four Talis respectively. Tritala and Chautala 
are found to contain the number of strong accents their names 
indicate. But, the allocation of the accents in Chautala is 
unrhythmical and the so-called Tritala contains two strong 
accents and not three. Tritala should, therefore, be properly 
termed “Dvitala”. The name “Ektala” is a misnomer, as none 
of the three forms of this Tala contains only one Tali. 

It is misleading and useless to designate Talas in accordance 
with the number of Talis contained in them, because all the 
Talas based on cycles of a particular Group contain the same 
number of Talis. The name “Ektala” would, accordingly, 
include all Talas based on cycles of Group A, “Dvitala” would 
include all Talas based on cycles of Group B and C, and 
^‘Chautala” would include all Talas based on cycles of Group 
D. This nomenclature would only create confusion. Every 
Tala should, therefore, have a distinct name without any 
reference to the number of Talis it contains. 

It is very difficult and often impossible to ascertain the 
accents of a Tala from the Thekas (syllabic stroke-symbols 
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for drums). Different Thekas are found to be used for the 
same Tala in different parts of the country. This circurnstance 
would not have presented any dilllculty if there were fixed 
rules for ascertaining the signilicance of the syllables used in 
the Thekas. In the absence of such rules it is impossible to 
ascertain whether these Thekas' stand for a Tala of the same 
rhythmic character or not. Some amount of uniformity is 
found in respect of the super-strong accent <Sam), which is 
usually placed on the aspirate syllable Dha. A notable excep¬ 
tion is seen in the Theka of the well-known Tala Dhamar, in 
which that accent is placed on the syllable Ka. The use of 
Dhin for that accent in some Talas need not be considered an 
exception, as it contains the aspirate consonant Dh ( ^ ), which 
is included iu the syllable Dha ordinarily used for the Sam. 
In the Kirtan style of music of Bengal, the syllable used for 
Sam is Jha. It contains an aspirate consonant like the Sam of 
Hindustbrmi music. It, thus,appears that an aspirate consonant 
is considered best'suited for the Sam. Only seven consonants 
are ordinarily used for the stroke-symbols in Hindusthani 
music. These are : K ( ^ G ( ^ ), Gh () T ( )» D ( ^ ), Dh 
( ^ and N ( ), Of these the first three are Gutturals 
and the last four dentals. Palatals and "labials arc nevmr used. 
Only one of the cerebrals, viz. T ( 3 ), is occasionally used. 
Of the seven consonants oridnarily used the two aspirates 
Gh ( ^ ) and Dh ( ^ ) should be used for Sam (super-strong 
accent). The two consonants G ( ^ ) and D ( ^ ) should be used 
for Tali (strong accent) and the remaining three consonants 
K ( ^ ), T ( cT) and N ( ) for Khali (weak accent). Thekas 

would be made unambiguous and universally useful if these rules 
were followed in constructing the Thekas. These rules should 
be applicable only to the first syllables of Padas, which arc 
accented. Other syllables of Padas arc devoid of any accent. 

The Theka for Chautala is shown below by way of example. 
The customary Theka for that Tala is ;— 

II Dha Ge | Din Ta I Kat Tage j Din Ta ; 

Tita Xata ' Gadi Gana ll 
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Corrected according to the afore-said rules it should stand 
thus :— 

!! Dha Ge i Tin Ta Gat Tagc I Din Ta ' 

Tita Kata i Gadi Gan a !i 

The first syllables of only two of the six Padas, the second 
and the third, have to be altered to T ( ^ ) and G ( ^ ). 

Talas of different names with different Thekas are found 
to be based on the same cycle. For example, Talas Jhumra, 
Deepchandi, Jat and Teot, are all based on cycle No. 5 of 
Group C- It is diliiciilt to explain this difference of names. 
Apparently they stand for the same Tala, for which different 
names and Thekas are used in different localities. They 
would stand for different Talas, either if the positions of their 
superstrong accents (Sam) are found to be different, or if 
they are found to be associated with different poetic rhythms. 

(ii). Poetic Rhythm (Kavya Chhanda) : 

Varu (wording) is considered to be one of the most imporant 
elements in the Dhrupad Style of Hindusthani music. This 
indicates that the Style is intimately associated with language, 
which is usually in poetic form. That association should not, 
however, be understood to convert songs of this Style into what 
have been called “Poetic songs.^^ The compositions of this Style 
are, in fact, not poetic at all in the true seUsSe of the term. 
Most of the classical songs are prayers to or praises of the Deity 
and the divine incarnations. They were originally intended for 
devotional purposes and sung in temples and prayer halls. 
Subsequently mundane subjects were introduced and court- 
musicians sometimes stooped to compose songs in praise of 
their patron sovereigns. These songs were, always bereft of 
abstruse or thought-provokiug subjects calculated to detract 
the mind from the Raga-patterns, which were their sole objec¬ 
tives. The main purpose of the compositions was to heighten 
the beauty of musical rhythm by its judicious blending with 
poetic rhythm. Words have no intrinsic value in classical 

composition. This is evident from Tarana songs in which only 
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some meaningless combinations o£ syllables are used. These 
syllables are formed by combination, of a few soft consonants 
with some vowels. The syllables are combined to form 
disyllabic or trisyllabic groups, which are meaningless as 
words. In these Tarana songs the hamper of language is 
eliminated and the Ragas are presented in their purest forms. 
Similar and fewer soft syllables are used in the Alapa Style 
which is free from the bondages of rhythm and language. 

Tlie only two elements of poetry with which classical 
Hindusthani music is especially concerned are its uiellifluoas 
language and its rhythm. Words of any language which are 
free from harsh consonants can be used for a Raga melody. 
Indications have been given in a preceding chapter about 
the class of consonants which are suitable for words to be 
used in truly melodious music. The problem cf blending the 
two rhythms is more dillicult, inasmuch as they arc based 
on different though similar elements. Musical rhythms are 
based, as shown above, mainly on bars (Padas) or groups of 
notes of diflTerent length and accents of different strength 
demarcating the bars from each other. Poetic rhythms are, 
on the other hand, based on feet (parvas) or groups of syllables 
of dilFerent length and either caesuras (Yatis) or accents 
(Praghatas) demarcating the feet from each other. They are, 
therefore, of two kinds: quantitative and accentual. The 
rhythm of all ancient classical poetry in Sanskrit, Greek 
and Latin and those of the poetry of modern Indian languages 
are mostly quantitative in character. Accents have little 
place in these rhythms. The rhythms of the poetry of most 
of modern European languages are, on the other hand, 
considered to be accentual in character. Difficulties of diflferent 
kinds have to be faced in trying to blend these two classes 
of poetic rhythm with musical rhythm. In the attempt to 
combine quantitative rhythms of poetry with rhythms of music, 
which are essentially accentual in character, the fact has to 
be confronted that caesuras, which are indispensable for 
quantitative poetry, have a very limited use in music. Break 
in the continuity of sound, which is of utmost imporance in 
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music is allowable only at the close of a complete melodic 
phrase. They not only serve the |)urposes of distinguishing 
the phrases from each other, but are also needful to a singer 
as breathing places. The vocalist stops singing for a moment 
in order to take fresh breath and the instrumentalist holds 
up his plectrum or bow on ending a phrase and before 
beginning the next. These breaks of music are analogous to 
the caesuras (lit- breaks) of poetry. But, they cannot be used 
for demarcating the bars, which arc analogous to the feet of 
poetry. Bars of music have to be demarcated by means of 
accents, which have no place in quantitative rhythms of 
poetry. Syllabic stresses, which are often used with great 
emotional effect in poetry, can, however, be made to serve 
the purpose of accents on notes of music. Two kinds of 
stresses can be used in poetry. Weak stresses have the 
short duration of a single syllable and strong ones a longer 
duration of two syllables. The break after a melodic phrase, 
spoken of above, tends to emphasise the first note of the 
succeeding phrase. This note, which is usually a central 
note of the Scale, has to be marked out by a strong accent. 
The first syllabic of the verbal phrase, which is to synchronize 
with a melodic phrase, is to be strongly stressed in order to 
make it coincide with the strongly accented first note of that 
melodic phrase. This strong stress must be placed on a long 
syllable. As breaks are not possible within a melodic phrase, 
the caesuras between the feet of the corresponding poetic 
phrase must be displaced by stresses. These stresses are to 
be put on the first syllables of the feet of the poetic phrase 
in order to make them coincide with the accents on the 
first notes of the bars of the melodic phrase. Strong accent 
or stress on a short note or syllable followed by another 
short note or syllable is a source of lightness, which may 
degenerate into vulgarity. It should, therefore, be avoided 
as far as possible.^® 

10. Accents of different strength can be exhibited in 
drums, pianos and stringed instruments played by means of 
plectrums. They can not be shown in human voice, harmo* 
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Syllabic stresses, unlike accents, which may be likened to 
momentary strokes of a hammer, have quantity and arc 
measurable in time. Stresses of different strengths can be 
made to coincide with accents of different strengths placed 
on notes of different lengths. There need, therefore, he no 
dilFiculty in blending poetic rhythms of the quantitative ty])e 
with musical rhythms if stresses are judiciously used in words 
of poetry. 

Rhythms have been divided into two classes in Sanskrit 
prosody : Vritta and Jati. Both of them are quantitative in 
character. In the former the rhythms are regulated by the 
number of Varnas or syllable.s ; and in the latter they .are 
regulated by the number of MatrSs or .syllabic instai»ts. One 
Matril is equivalent to the time occupied in pronouncing a 
single vshort syllable, which is considered to be the unit. A 
long syllable is equivalent to two short syllables and has, there¬ 
fore, the duration of two MatrSs. A rhythm of the Jati class 
consists of a definite number of Matras. Its time-length is, 
therefore, constant. Quantitative rhythms of this class can 
be adjusted to musical rhythms, in which T/aya or constancy 
of time-length of a rhythmic cycle is of utmost importance. 
Those rhythms of the Vritta type arc also adjustable to musical 
rhythms, in which lengths of syllables are taken into account, 
so that the total time-lengths of their meters can be definitely 
ascertained. 

All poetic rhythms are, in fact, quantitative in character. 
Even those rhythms of modern Europe which arc considered 

niums and stringed instruments in which bow.s are used. 
Stresses have, therefore, to be used in them in place of accent.^. 
Vocal stress on a short vowel followed by two consonants 
without a vowel between them is naturally strong and has 
the semblance of a strong accent. E.g, falter, pendant, pigment, 
sordid, hunter. In Sanskrit grammar a laghv rarna (short 
syllable) followed by a yukH akfikara (combined consonant) 
is considered as a guru varna (long syllable). Eg., vastu, 
kanrla^ rikta, durvaln, netra, gotra.^ These syllables are 
naturally pronounced with a stress which simulates an accent. 
The word guru (literally, heavy) is suggestive of an accent. 
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to be accentual are also quantitative, inasmuch as they are 
regulated by the number of their syllables. They belong to 
the Vritta type. As lengths of syllables are not taken into 
account in them, they cannot be adjusted with musical rhythms, 
unless all the syllables in them are taken to be equal in length. 
This means that the distinction of syllables as long and short 
has to be obliterated. 

A further dilliculty with regard to these rhythms is that 
the accents of the words of those languages in which they are 
used are fixed and too numerous, almost every word being 
provided with one or two accents. As accents of musical 
rhythms must occur regularly on every second or third or 
fourth note, it is not possible to accomodate them to the 
accents the aforesaid languages unless some of them are 
obliterated. 

Most of the Talas used in the Grand (Dhrupad) Style of 
Hindusthani music are based on the cycles of Group D, which 
are best suited for that Style. The rhythms of these cycles 
are grave and lofty in character and are analogous to the 
rhythm of hexameter verse in which the great Greek and 
Roman poets Horner and Dante wrote their immortal epics. 
The peculiar character and excellence of this meter of six feet 
is attributable to the circumstance that a balance between 
uniformity and variety can be created in it by means of the 
two primary numbers two and three, of which one is even and 
the other uneven. The whole meter is divisible into the even 
number (two) of parts, and each half again is capable of 
being divided into the uneven number (three) of parts, which 
can give rise to many variations in their length and position. 
Regularity and periodicity are attainable by simply making 
the two halves similar in stnicture. This is one of the 
principles underlying the structure of the cycles of Group D, 
on which the Talas used in the Dhrupad Style are based. 
The musical rhythms of this Style are associated with the 
quantitative kind of poetic rhythms. All ancient classical 
poetry whether in Europe or in India was written in this 
kind of rhythms. Verses of this class of poetry are apt to be 
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monotonous, if the rhythmical feet are all of equal length. 
This monotony can be removed by the use of stresses or 
accents of different strengths placed at regular intervals. Such 
procedure has been adopted in the structure of Ghautala of 
the Dhrupad Style. Three kinds of accents of different 
strengths have been called into requisition for this purpose. 
The super-strong accent (Sam) has been used only for securing 
periodicity of the consecutive cycles of the Tala in its totality. 
The strong accent (Tali) is placed on the first and the third 
bars of each half, and the weak accent (Khali) on the bars 
which come between them. The super-strong accent is treated 
as a strong accent for this purpose. By this procedure mono¬ 
tony is avoided without disturbing periodicity within the cycle. 
This accentual treatment is essential for cycles Nos ; 1, 6, and 
10 of Group D, in which the bars or feet are equal in length. 
The other seven cycles can stand on quantitative treatment 
alone, as the bars*or feet of these cycles are distinguishable from 
each other by means of their lengths^ Such treatment is, how¬ 
ever, possible only when the cycles are used in poetry in which 
the feet can be separated from each other by means of caesuras. 
In music they must be treated accentually also, because the 
bars of music have to be separated from each other by means 
of accents instead of caesuras, which are not allowable in 
music. This double treatment makes the rhythms of Dhamar, 
Soola-lala and Kupak<ja more prominent than that of Ghautala. 

Ghautala is customarily considered to be a Tala of twelve 
Matras, divided into six bars of two Matras each. It is, how¬ 
ever, practically a Tala of twenty-four Matras. This will 
appear from the number of syllables used as stroke-symbols 
for drums in two of its bars (ti-ta ka-ta and ga-Oi ga-na). 
Each of the bars accordingly consists of four Matras. As 
such this Tala is to be equated with the Greek dactylic hexa¬ 
meter, which also consists of twenty-four Matras, each of the 
six dactyls (or spondees) being equivalent to four Matras. The 

11. It is evidently for this reason that difference in 
strength of accents has found no place in South Indian Talas, 
in which bars of equal length are seldom used. 
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rhythms of tiic other cycles of Griip D are variants of the 
rhythm of the elassi(?al hexam(!ler. Tliese are arrived at by 
varying the lengths of the three bars of each half of the cycle. As 
consecutive weak accents make a rhythm feeble and ineflective, 
a Pada with weak at-cent is usually jilaced between two strongly- 
accented Padas. There must, therefore, be only one bar with 
"weak accent in each half of tlirec bars. The total number of 
strong accents (TfiliJ in a whole cycle is, therefore, four. This 
accounts for th(! name “Chautala" which is equally applicable 
to all Talas based on the cycles of Group D. Weak accents 
should, as a rule, be placed on the shortest bars. 

If the second and the fifth feet of the Greek dactylic or 
spondaic baxameter are replaced by pyrrhic feet, we get a 
rhythm which is equivalent to that of Soola-tala (doubled) 
based on cycle No. 7 of Group D. This cycle, which consists 
of twenty Matras, is slightly shorter than the classical hexa¬ 
meter, but free from the monotony inherent in it. In its poetic 
setting it may be made to consist of four dactyls and two 
pyrrhics. For musical purposes the first long syllables of the 
dactyls or spondees are to be strongly stressed and the first 
short syllables of the pyrrhics are to be weakly stressed^ 


12. Shri Arobiiido has expatiated on the beauty and grandeur 
of the classical hexameter verse and has attempted to naturalize 
it in English poetry by his great poetic work *‘8avitri" Cons¬ 
cious of the inherent monotonous character of this meter he 
has pointed out that this need not stand in the way of its 
adoption, as it can be obviated by a skilful! writer by means of 
certain devices. These include introduction of caesuras and 
pauses in appropriate y)Iaces and modulations of the rhythmic 
feet of the meter. These devices are, however, not possible if 
the rhythm of this meter has to be combined with that of 
music. Continuous flow of sound, which is essential for good 
music is apt to be hampered by caesuras and pauses. The 
function of the caesuras in demarcating the feet of poetry is 
performed by the strong or the weak accent in demarcating the 
bars of Hindusthani music, and that of the pauses in demarca¬ 
ting the lines of poetry is performed by the super-strong accent 
in demarcating the avartas (cycles) of Hindusthani music. As 
regards modulations, such of them as are irregular and disturb 
the uniformity of length of the cycle are not allowable in music. 
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The rhythm of the heroic or iambic pentameter verse of 
English poetry, in which Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare and in 
fact most of the great English poets wrote their works, can 
be made to conform with cycle No, 7 of Group 1), on which 
Soola-tala (doubled) of Hindusthani music is based, if its iambic 
form is converted into the trochaic and the two metric lines 
of a verse are taken as a single meter. Eor this purpose 
accents of four of the ten feet in a couplet are to be obliterated, 
four are to be made strong and the renjaining two weak. The 
following two lines of Tennison are scanned as follows :— 

For bold 1 in heart - and act l^and word | was he, 

When- ev- j -er slan- i -der breathed j against I the king. 

The rhythmic form of this couplet would be equivalent to 
that of SooIa-tSiIa (doubled), if it be accented, and scanned in 
the following way :— 

For bold in heart and i act and I word was he, 

I ’ i • ' 

When- I ev-cr slan-dcr • breathed a- I -gainst the king; 


inasmuch as laya or uniform equality of time-length of the 
cycle is of utmost importance in it- Modulations, which are 
made at regualr intervals and do not disturb the fayay is quite 
in keeping with the spirit of musical rhythm. This is exempli¬ 
fied in the structure of Soola-tala, in which the substitution of 
two bars of two MatiTis for those of four Matras are regualr 
modulations, which do not disturb uniformity of length of the 
cycle. 

Poetical rhythms are mostly quantitative in character. Musical 
rhythms are, on the other hand, accentual, accents being 
essential in them for demarcating the bars. These two kinds 
of rhythm have to be accomodated to each other, if music has 
to be combined with poetry. Shri Arobindo was confronted 
with a similar problem in his attempt to introduce classical 
hexameter into English poetry, which is accentual in character. 
He solved this problem by stressing the long syllables, 
which are ignored in English poetry, and using them in place 
of its accented syllables. A similar device is found to have 
been -adopted in the Dhrupad style of Hindusthani music 
in which strong accents of musical rhythm have been made to 
coincide with strongly stressed long syllables of poetry and 
weak accents of the former with weakly stressed short syllables 
of the latter. 
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The second, the fifth, the seventh and the tenth accents have 
been obliterated, the first, the fourth, the sixth and the ninth 
accents have been made strong and the third and the eighth 
accents have been made weak. The rules of accentuation have 
been violated in four places. By this procedure the verse 
acquires the dignity of the hexametric form. It, however, lacks 
the gravity of quantitative rhythm, in which long syllables play 
an essentially important part. In order to acquire that gravity 
the meter should consist of four dactyls and two pyrrhics, one of 
which is to be placed between the first and the second dactyls 
and the other between the third and the fourth. The dactyls 
are to be made quantitative in character. In other words, their 
first syllables are to be made long. The accents on the 
long syllables arc to be strong and those on the short 
syllables weak. A short syllable should not, as stated above, 
have strong accent. The drawback of a purely accentual 
rhythm indicated above can be remedied to a great extent in 
iambic meters by means of long caesuras, which have the effect 
of lengthening the preceding accented syllables. It is evidently 
owing to this circumstance that iambic meters are preferred to 
trochaic by the great English poets. Trochaic meters are 
generally used in subjects of light character. They are some¬ 
times found to be used in devotional poetry. The feet must, 
in that case, be classical trochees with long first syllables. 
Longfellow has given the gravity of classical quantitative meter 
to the verses of his famous “Psalm of Jife^' by a combination of 
accentual and quantitative characters. The opening verse 
of the poem may be scanned as follows :— 

Tell me j not in ! mournful I num - bers i 
- u - u ^ - u - u 

Life is ! but an ! emp-ty ! dream.,.. I 
-u-u.- u - u 

The verse is thus converted into classical trochaic tetrameter. 
The meter would be light in character if all the syllables were 
short. 

This meter can be set to music in either the D^dra Tala 
•belonging to cycle No. 4 of Group A, or the Ektala belonging 
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to cycle No. 4 of Group C. Hiiidustham Bhajans or devotional 
sonjp^s are found to be composed in this meter. 

E,g., II He go- I -vin-da ! he go- j -pa - la i; 

- IT — XT - - - u 

Classical songs of Hindusthani music are composed in 
Hindi, the national language of India. The dialect used in 
them is, unlike some other dialects of the language, mainly 
Sanskritic in structure. The poetic forms and the rhythms of 
the songs arc, however, mostly indefinite and indeterminate. 
No attempt appears to have been made to provide those com¬ 
positions with true poetry, the main objectives being sweetness 
of language and rhythmic beauty. These objectives cannot, 
however, be fully attained unless the poetic forms and their 
rhythmic structure are well-defined. But, except in a few 
cases, it is not possible to identify the poetic forms and rhythms 
of these songs with those of cither Hindi or Sanskrit. 

Considerable improvement can be made in the verbal por¬ 
tions of classical Hindusthani songs by providing them with 
appropriate poetic language and correct rhythmic structure. 
No insurmountable dilRculty need be apprehended in this 
undertaking, if due attention be paid to a few rhythmic rules, 
which may be stated as follows :— 

(1) . A musical bar (Pada) of two Matras is to be blended 

with a poetic foot consisting of a single long syllable 
(ga), or a pyrrhic (dvi-la); 

(2) . A bar of three Matras is to be blended with a trochee 

(ga-la), or an iamb (la-ga) or a tribrach (na-gana) ; 

(3) . A bar of four Matras is to be blended with a dactyl 

(bha-gana), or an anapaest (sa-gana), or an amphibrach 
(ja-gana), or a spondee (dvi-ga) or a double-pyrrhic 
(chatur-la). 

(4) . A strong accent (praghata) on a note of a musical bar is 

to synchronize with a strong stress (praswana) on a 
syllable of a poetic foot and a weak accent with a weak 
stress. 

(5) . A long note or syllable may have either a strong or 

a weak accent or stress. 

45 
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(6). A short note or syllable should not, as far as possible^ 
have a strong accent or stress, if it is followed by 
another short note or syllable. Such use of strong 
accent or stress is apt to create lightness or even 
vulgarity. 

[Short and long syllables (la and ga) are represented by 
the signs u and — respectively. Trochee=-~u: Iamb==u~ ; 
Tribrach (Na-gana)=uuu ; Dactyl (Bha-gana)= — uu ; Anapaest 
(Sa-ga)=uu— ; Amphibrach (Ja-gana)=u*“U; Spondee (Dvi- 

ga)=-; Double-pyrrhic (Chatur-la)=uuuu.] 

Hindusthani music owes its origin to Saman chants, which 
were sung in Vedic rituals. Music in ancient India was used 
mainly for devotional purposes. The songs were composed in 
Sanskit, which was the sacred ritualistic language of India. 
This tradition appears to have been followed for a long 
time in later secular music. Songs of the old Prabandha 
Style, from which the Dhrupad Style was developed, were 
wedded to Sanskrit poetry. The musical rhythms of these 
songs were evidently adapted to the rhythms .of that poetry. 
In the absence of authentic records it is impossible to ascertain 
the character of these poetic rhythms and the musical rhythms, 
with which they were blended. 

The rhythms of Sanskrit prosody found to be adaptable to 
rhythms of Hindusthani Music, which, are given below, 
will be helpful in understanding the processs of blending the 
two types of rhythms. 

The first stanza fo Shankarachurya^s Mohamudgara, which is 
composed in Padukulaka Chhanda of the Jati class, may be 
scanned as follows :— 

Mu-4ha ja-l hi-hi dha-! -nfi - ga - ma - I - trish - nam ; 

-uu ~uu — u u 

Ku - ru ta - nu -1 - bud - dhel ma - na - si vi-l - trish - nam; 

uuuu - - uuuu “ - 

Jal - la • bha - I se ni - ja -1 Kar - mo -I pat - tarn 

- u u - u u - - 

Vit - tarn I te - na vi - I - no - da - ya I chit - tarn 
- uu - uu - - 
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Each of the four lines is a tetrameter, in which the feet 
consist of four Matras, the whole meter containing sixteen 
Matras. The number of syllables in the lines vary from ten to 
twelve. The verses are singularly free from monotony, as the 
feet are of different character in each line. Two of the three 
kinds of feet dactyl, spondee and double-pjTrhic are used in a 
line. Each line closes with a spondee, as in Greek hexameter. 
The stanza can be set to music in Tritala, which is generally 
used in the Kheyal Style. The accent marks of the Tala are 
put on the first syllables of the feet. 

The same Tala can be used in setting the following Hindi 
verse to music.;— 

- j o J j 0 ii 

Ja-la-chii-ra I tha-la-cha-ral na bha-cha-ra | nn - na i| 

u u u u u u i; u u u u u 

V- . • i) 

Je ja - da che - ta - na ji - va ja - - ha - nS 

- u u - IJ u - u IJ - - 

The first line contains three double [lyrrhics and the second 

three dactyls. Each line concludes with a spondee. 

Dhrupad Style being most intimately associated with poetic 
rhythms, appropriate meters should be found out or constructed 
which are adjustable to the Talas used in that Style. 

The Sanskrit meters called Maiiavaka, Madhiunati and 
doubled Tanuinadhya or Manimala have been found to be 
adjustable to the Talas called Chautala, Rupakda (doubled) and 
Soola-tala respectively used in Dhrupad Style. 

The Manavaka meter is defined in Chhandomanjari as 
follows :— 

Adi-gatam trirya-gatam, 

Panchamakam chanta-gatam ; 

Sy ad-guru chet tat-kathitam, 
Manavaka-kri(Jamidam. 

The four quarters (Padas) are similar in structure. The first 
quarter may be scanned thus ^ ^ 

|i - - I - di - ga - tam - - I tar - - | - ya - ga-l - tarn ;! 
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The twelve Matras of this meter are divided into six feet, of 
which four consist of a long syllable each and two of a pyrrhic 
each. It accords with Chautala as it is popularly conceived. 
But, Chautala is, in actual practice a Tala of twenty-four Matras. 
This will be evident from the syllabic stroke-symbols (thapia) for 
Pakhwai used in this Tala, which may be scanned as follows :— 

H 0 , I / j 

dha dha : din ta ki-ta dha| din ta j 

ti ta ka ta 1 ga di ga na ij 

t; V u u u u u u 

Considered as a line of poetic meter, it consists of three 
spondees, one anapaest and two doiible-pyrrhics. This is ana¬ 
logous to Greek hexameter, which consists of either dactyls or 
spondees. The character of the meter is not materially altered 
if a dactyl or a spondee or an anapaest or a d oiible-pyrrhic is 
used for any of the feet, as they are all equal, containing four 
Matras each. A spondee is found to be used as the concluding 
foot of most of such meters and appears to bo best suited for 
that foot. That Chautala is in practice a Tala consisting of 
bars of four Matras Is further evidenced by the fact that four 
syllables are put in each bar in the J^ant of a Dhrupad song in 
that Tala. These songs will be endowed with the full dignity 
and gravity of Greek hexarnater, if their poetic setting consists 
of hexameters of feet having syllables, the sum-total of whose 
length is four Matras. Any suitable language can be used for 
such poetry. 

The following verse in Madhumati meter may be scanned 
thus:— 

+ I 0 11 I u 

Ra-vi-du - - hi-tri-: ta-te... va-na-ku 1 - su-ma- -ta-tih H 

U U U TJ U IT ~ U U U U U U ~ 

Vya- dhi- ta - ma- dim - i -ma-ti,.. | ma-dhu-rna- |-tha-na- ! 

u u IT u u u - u IJ u u u 

mu - dam !• 

u - 

Each line of this verse, which is in Madhumati meter 
doubled, can be set to music in Rupakda Tala doubled, the 
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super-strong accent (Sam) of the fourth foot being made a 
strong accent (Tali). In this form the meter can be used in the 
Dhrupad Style as hexameter. Either an iamb or a trochee or a 
tribrach can be substituted for any of the feet of three Matras. 

The following verse in Tanumadhya meter may be scanned 
thus ;— 

+ j M j I J ; 0 : ' [ 

Mur-tirl mu-ra- |-sha-tro- I -ra-tyad-i-bhu-ta-i-ru-pa -* ;1 

--IT U - - __ 

As-trim raa-ma chit-te i ni-tyam j ta-nu- ! -rna-dhya ; 

— — UU IT — — 

The Manirnala meter of twenty Matras is equivalent to 
double of the Tanumadhya meter of ten Matras. Each of 
the above lines, which may be considered as a quarter of a 
verse of Manirnala meter, can be set to music in Soola-tala 
(doubled) of Dhrupad Style. 

It follows from the rhythmic rules set forth above that an 
iamb or an amphibrach or an anapaest cannot be blended with 
musical rhythm, if these feet are taken in their modern English 
forms. In the English forms their second or third syllables 
are accented. They cannot, therefore, be blended with a 
musical bar in which the accent must be placed on the first 
note. Fixed accents on syllables in the languages of accentual 
rhythms and uxed lengths of vowels in the languages of quanti¬ 
tative rhythms arc both handicaps in blending poetic rhythms 
of these languages with musical rhythms. Languages like 
Bengali in which there are no fixed accents or long vowels 
are best suited for music, because, stresses or accents or long 
vowels can be used according to need in these languages. Use 
of accents in a language is a modern convention, ihey did 
not exist in ancient languages and do not exist in most modern 
languages. Fixed length* of vowels is neither natural nor a 
necessity. No distinct voice-organs are involved in pronoun¬ 
cing long syllables. They depend solely on the will of the 
speaker, who may either shorten or lengthen the sound accord¬ 
ing to need. For example, the vowels in the words “but" and 
“far^^ are in reality no different vowels so far as their sounds 
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are concerned. The difiference is only in the duration of the 
sounds which, though depending on the will of the speaker, 
is arbitrarily fixed by means of different letters of the alphabet. 
Accents and fixed lengths of vowels are, therefore, not natural 
features of languages. 

It should, however, be pointed out here that accents are 
essential for musical rhythms for the purpose of demarcating 
the bars, though they are not so for poetic rhythms for the 
purpose of demarcating the feet. The feet in quantitative 
rhythms are demarcated by means of caesuras These are 
substituted by accents in blending poetic rhythms with musical 
rhythms. All vowels can be either shortened or lengthened 
according to need in order to keep the number of MatrSs of 
the rhythmic cycle constant, a long vowel being taken to be 
equivalent to two MatrSs. 

The Dhrupad song of poet Tagore given in Chapter XVI 
is a fine specimen of combination o£ sublime melody with 
sublime poetry. The composition is in Chautala. The rhythm 
of the Asthayi period of this song may be scanned as follows : 



i 

0 


• i 1 

Tan-re i 

' A-- - : - 

rati 

ka-re 

! chan --1 

■ u u 

— 

U IT 

u u 

— 

0 

i : li 


i o 

1 

-dra ta- 

j-pa-na 1 

de - - 

1 - va mfi- ! na-va 

u u 

U U 

— 

u 

u u u 

1 i 

0 

1 

li 1 


van- - 1 

- de cha-! 

- ra-na 

l! ii- - 1 

- si-na j 

— 

u u 

17 u 

— 

IT u 

’ 1 ‘ 

I 0 

f 


li 1 

se-i i vi 

-j -shwa-sha 1 

-ra-na 

(1 tan - - 1 

u u - 

u 

iJ 

u u 

u 

0 . j 


; 

0 

(Taa-re) 

-ra ja- ; 

-ga-ta ! man - - I 

-di-re ? 

U U 

u u 

- 

u u 

U U 


13. Accents arc used as means of demarcation^ in the 
rhythms of all musical systems. In Karnatic music Talis 
(accents) are used for the same purpose. But no difference 
in the strength of the accent is recognized. It is, therefore, 
not, possible to have musical rhythms consisting of equal bars 
in that system. All Talas used in it consist of unequal bars. 
Rhythmic distinction of the Talas is made by the difference 
of the lengths of their bars and not by their accents (Talis) 
which are uniform in strength. 
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The vowels ia the syllables taa, ma, de, si and se, and re 
in three places, which are long according to Sanskrit grammar, 
are used as short vowels. The syllable trm is made short in 
one place and long in another. It will thus be seen that the 
poet makes a vowel short or long according to need, keeping 
the number of Matras of the cycle constant. Violalation of rules 
of grammar has also to be made sometimes in songs composed 
in quantitative poetry. For example, the syllable “go",* which 
is grammatically long, is treated as a short syllable in two 
places of the Hindusthani Bhajan given above, beginning with : 
“He govinda". 

(c). Final and Semi-final (Nyasa and Apanyasa) : 

The Final and Semi-final notes are very important factors in 
the determination of the character of Styles. The difference 
between the Styles depends largely on the manner in which these 
notes are given prominence. The Final (Nyasa) must, as a rule, 
synchronize with the super-strong accent or Sam of. the Tala, 
which is expressed by means of the stroke called Dha in the 
accompanying drum. That note is made prominent in this way 
in both Dhrupad and Kheyal. It is most prominent in a 
composition of the Dhrupad Style, as in the process of blending 
the musical .rhythm of that Style 'with the rhythm of' the 
poetry, with which it is always associated, that note is made to 
coincide with a highly stressed long syllable usually placed at 
the beginning of the song. In KheySl, which in not inalienably 
associated with poetry or poetic rhythm, the Nyasa has to be 
brought to ptomineiice by concluding on that note from time to 
time. The song has to be repeated with a pause after the note. 
The art of using pauses without disturbing the rhythmic 
continuity of the Tala has to be cultivated by all good 
musicians. The pause should not be too long. It should not 
usually exceed half the time of the whole cycle of the Tala. The 
reason why musicians do not use pauses in their performance 
is that they do not know where to stop and for how long. 

The Semi-final note should also be clearly perceived in 
order to have a full view of the pattern of the Raga. This 
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note can not be brought to prominence by following the methods 
mentioned above. The only way of doing so it to give the note 
long duration. As this can be done only by a good composer 
who has a clear idea of the pattern of the Raga, this note is 
often found to be almost imperceptible in the compositions of 
a Raga. It can not, however, be too much emphasized that 
a full comprehension of the character of a Raga depends solely 
on a clear perception of both the Final and the Semi-final 
notes. 

The attractiveness and popularity of the elegant Styles is 
mainly due to the fact that the Final and Semi-final notes are 
always clearly perceptible in compositions of these Styles. 
Their very character depends on the prominence given to those 
notes in the compositions. They are, as a rule, made long, 
lasting for a few Matras after being sounded with a super¬ 
strong accent. The Final note is made longer than the Semi¬ 
final in order to give it greater prominence. The distinction 
between the Final and the Semi-final notes is most marked in 
in the Tappa Style. The especial feature of this Style is that 
the penultimate Characteristic Phrases (Upanta Tanas) of the 
Ragas used in this Style conclude with a rather long and florid 
combination of notes in the form of the embellishments known 
as Ash and Gitkari, ei:plained below. This ornamental prelude 
to the Semi-final note not only brings it out in well-marked 
prominence, but also contributes largely to the peculiar beauty 
and the sentimental expressiveness of this Style, 

(d). Embellishment (Alankara) ; 

The six embellishments which are mainly used in Hindu- 
sthani music are :—Meed, Gamak, Ash, Gitkari, Bhushika and 
Svaravarta. They may be dealt with in three groups according 
to their suitability for the Grand, the Free and the Elegant 
Styles. The embellishments used in the light Styles are not 
used in the grave Styles. 

The word “Alankara” is used in Hindusthani music in a 
sense wider than that of the English word “Embellishment.” 
It includes not only fractional notes, which are used for 
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ornameiiting substantive notes and partake of their time, but 
also full notes, which do not disturb the time of the ornamented 
notes. The Alankriras which consist of full notes are used 
especially in the grave Styles. The fractional “Grace Notes'^ 
have a peculiar fascination for the mass mind, and largely 
contribute to the popularity of the light Styles. 

(i) . Meed and Gamak : 

These Alankaras, which are peculiar to the Dhrupad Style, 
impart a remarkable beauty to that Style. Good singers 
in this Style are capable of producing wonderful aesthetic 
effect by judicious use of these embellishments. These are two 
special methods of passing from one note to another, which 
is related to it in a relationship of consonance. These relation¬ 
ships are brought to charming prominence by these two 
methods. The first method consists of a slow gliding move¬ 
ment from one note to another, passing through all the inter¬ 
mediate tones, which are imperceptible as seperate notes. 
A weird yet pleasant effect is produced by this process. The 
second method consists of an abrupt passage from one note 
to another, giving a especial stress to the latter by means of 
a strong or rather vehement accent. This is, so to speak, a 
heroic method, and should be used carefully and not too 
often. 

(ii) . Ash and Gitkari : 

These embellishments arc used in the Free and Elegant 
Styles. They are most often used in the Tappa Style and are, 
in fact, almost indispensable for that Style. The first of these 
is a Tana consisting of a number of consecutive notes of the 
Scale sung without a break in a continuous strain with the 
help of a vowel. In the Tappa Style the Penultimate Phrases 
conclude with such Tanas and close with the Semi-final note 
(Apanyasa). This is one of the characteristic features of this 
Style. An Ash may be either of an ascending or a descending 
character. Gitkari is a similar embellishment. An Ash be¬ 
comes a Gitkari, when every two consecutive notes are sung 
together in a single Matra, the first of these couples of notes 
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being stressed. A Gitkari may be either of an ascending or 
descending character like an Ash. The starting and the con¬ 
cluding notes of these ornamental Tanas are usually consonant 
to each other. 

(iii). Bhushika and Svaravarta : 

These embellishments are fractional notes which ornanment 
substantive notes of the original composition. They are pro¬ 
fusely used in the Thumri Style and are popular in European 
music. Their difference from the embellishments mentioned 
above is that while the former consist of notes of one or half 
Matra each, the latter consist of fragmentary notes which make 
up full Matras together with the ornamented substantive notes. 
Bhushika is a note immidiately above or below the principal 
note and takes a portion of the time of that note. The time 
taken is usually one-fourth of a Matra. Thus : M: M,P; D : in 
ascent and P ; P.M; G : in descent. The ornamental notes 
are underlined. In Thumri these are used frequently to adorn 
the principal notes, and are, therefore, called “Bhusika", i.e., 
ornamental. In European music they are called “Appoggia- 
tura" or “Acciacatura^^ There is another method of using the 
ornamental note, in which it is placed between two principal 
notes of the same pitch, the three notes making up a single 
Miltril. Thus :— M : P,M,P. D : in ascent and D : P»P,P« 
M : in descent. These called lower and upper “Mordents'^ 
respectively in European Music. 

‘‘Svaravarta" which is called “Turn" in European music is 
a combination of the two Bhushikas, upper and lower. It may 
either begin with the principal note, pass through the two 
Bhusikas and return to the principal note, or begin with one 
of the Bhushikas, pass through the principal note and the 
other Bhushika and return to the principal note. The four 
notes together make up a full Matra. The peculiar flavour, of 
this embellishment is attributable to the consonant interval 
of Minor Third between the two ornamental notes. Only 
those notes of a Scale can, therefore, have this embellishment 
which have a Tone on one side and a Semitone on the other, 
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as these two intervals together make up a Minor Third. There 
are four such notes in the Primary Scales. In their similar 
forms these notes are :— S, G, M and N. As the first of the 
two ornamental notes may be either above the principal note 
or below it, each of the aforesaid four notes may have two 
Svaravartas. 

They are as follows :— 

S - - . - (1) S, R, Ni , S, and (2) S, Ni,R, S, 

G-(1) G, M, R G, and (2) G, R,^I, G, 

M-(1) M, P, G. M, and (2) M, G, P, M, 

N-(1) N, snd (2) N, D^, N, 

It will be observed that the second Svaravarta of each 
note is inverse of the first, the upper ornamental note coming 
first in the latter and the lower in the former. The second 
Svaravartas are called “Inverted Turns’^ in European music. 
They may be termed “Viparita Svaravarta^’. It should be 
pointed out that only three of the notes may have this em¬ 
bellishment in each Primary Scale. The notes G, N, M and 
S may have no Svaravarta in the First, the Second, the Third 
and the Fourth Scales respectively ; because, the intervals 
between the notes above and below them are Blaise Thirds in 
their respective Scales. Modulation to different Scales have 
to be made, if these notes are to have Svaravarta. The 
aforesaid four notes get different relative positions in the 
octaves of the diSTerent Modes of the Scales and acquire 
difiPerent names in the Common-Initial forms of those Modes. 

The above-mentioned Alankaras in their various forms 
played an important part in the development of the Thumri 
Style and gave rise to different varieties of that Style by 
ingenious and artistic application'^. 

14. A great impetus was given to the growth of this Style 
during the middle of the 19th century A.D. by Nawab Wazid 
Ali Shah, king of Oudh, who was brought as a prisoner 
LucknoWy a great seat of musical culture, by the !l^itish Raj 
to Matiaburz near Calcutta in the year 1856 A.D. The great 
musicians Ganapat Rao, Maijuddin Khan and others created 
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SvarSvarta Alankara has an especial importance in Hindus- 
than? music, inasmuch as it can be used in the higher Styles 
if full notes are used in them instead of fractional ones. 

Their greatest importance lies in the fact that they are 
incorporated in some Rfigas as essential embellishments of 
their Final or Semi-final notes. In these Ragas the leading 
notes above and below these notes make Minor Thirds. These 
serve as the two ornamental notes of a SvarJivarta. The 
leading note which is proper for the Raga is placed immediately 
before the Final or Semi-final note in the Svaravarta. Some 
instances of Ragas which conclude with Svaravartas arc given 
below : 

(1) In Rfiga Iriian the note Na^, which is a Semitone 
below the Semi-final Sa, and the note Ra, which is 
a Tone above it, make a Minor Third between them. 
The Penultimate Phrase in this Kfiga closes with the 
Svaravarta Sa Nai Ra Sa. 

(2) In Raga Kamode the notes Mt and Dfi, below and 
above the Pinal Pa, make a Minor Third. This 
Raga concludes with the phrase Ra Da Pa, Pa 

Pa. In the oblique cadence of this Raga the 
leading note Da is a Tone above the Pinal Pa, and 
the note Mi is a Semitone below it. 

(3) In Raga Gaud Saranga the notes Ra and Ma, below 
and above the Pinal Ga, make a Minor Third. The 
Raga concludes thus :—Sa Ma Ga. Ga Ra Ma Ga. 

The leading note Ma of the oblique cadence is a Semitone 
above the Pinal Ga. The note Ra, which is a modulating note 
lower by one Anushruti than the substantive note Ra, is a 
Tone below the Final Ga. This Raga is in Primary First 
Scale. It modulates to Primary Fourth Scale when Ra is 
used in the concluding Svaravarta. 

about this period new varieties of this Style which came to 
be called “Maijuddini^^ “Karimi” ‘‘Faizi’^ and so on after their 
names. The exact characters of these sub-styles have yet to 
be investigated. 



MUSICAL TERMS. 
English and Indian equivalents. 


Acicent—Praghata 
Amplified—Pari-vardhita 
Ascending—Aroln 
Ascent—Aroha 

Augmented Fourth—Vardhita 
Chaturtlia 

Auxiliary Phrase— Sadhaka 

Tiliia 

Bar—P.da 

Bicentric—Dvi-kcudrika 
Cadence (or final)—Nyasa 
Cadence-Norm—Nyasa- 

Nidarsha 

Cadence Phrase—Nyasa Tana 
Cent—Shatfimsa 
Characteristic Phrase— 
Vishishta Tana 

Chromatic note—Vikrita svara 
Chromatic Scale—Salanga 

G rariia 

Comma—Anu-svana 
Common-Initial—Sama-graha 
Common-Tonic—SamSmsa 
Complementary Phrase— 

Puraka Tana 
Consonance—Sanivada 
Consonant—Samvadi 
Converse—Viparita 
Conversion—Parivartana 
Converting note—Parivarta- 
ka svara 

Cycle—Avarta (Aorda) 

Cyclic division—Avartika 

bibhaga 


Cyclic periodicity— 

Avartika Kalasamya 
Degree—Kranti 
Descending—Avarohi 
Descent—Avar oh a 
Diminished Fifth—Khandita 
Panchama 

Direct Cadence—Sarala Nyasa 
Dissimilar Scales—Vi-sadrisha 
Grarna 

Dissonance—Vivfida 
Diss on ant—Vi v a di 
Downward leading note— 

Adho-iiayaka svara 
Elementary Scale—Adima 

Grama 

Evolution—Parinati 
External periodicity—Bahya 
kalasamya 
False Fifth—Vritha panchama 
False Fourth—Vrith a 

chaturtha 

False Third—Vritha tritiya 

Fi fth—Panchama 

Final (or Cadence) note—-Nyasa 

svara 

Fixed or immovable fret— 

Achala Sarani or Parda 
Flat (note)-~Komala (svara) 
Fret—Sarani; Parda 
Fundamental note—Mula svara 
Group—Varga 
Group A—Varga Ksl 
_ B- Kha 
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Harmony—Svara samhati 
Harmonic Triad—Samhata 

Trayi 

Heptachord—Saptak a 
Heptad—Saptaki 
Hexachord—Shatka 
Hexachordal— Sh atku 
Hexatonic—Shadava 
High note—Uchcha svara 
High sharp note—Ati-tivra 

svara 

Identity—Samatva 
Imperfct consonance— 

Anusamvada ; anuvada 
Imperfectly consonant—Ann- 
samvadi : anuvadi 
Initial note—Graha svara 
Internal periodicity— 

Abhyantara Kfila-sauiya 
Interval—Antara 
In version—Vipary ay a 
Inverted—Viparyasta 
Just intonation—Vishuddha 
svara-sams-thana 
Just Notation—Vishuddha 

Svara-lipi 

Large Tone—Vrihat svaua 
Leading note—Nay aka svara 
Long syllable—Guru varna 
Lower octave—Mandra ashtaka 
Lower Tonic—Adhara Amsa 
Low note—Neecha svara 
Major—Ayata 
Melody—Svara sangati 
Melodic Triad—Sangata Trayi 
Mid octave—Madhya ashtaka 
Middle Tonic—Madhya Amsa 


Minor—Laghu 
Mode—Murchhaua 
Mode First—Murchhana 

Prathama 

— Second—„ Dvitiya 

— Third— „ Tritiya 

— h ourth— „ Chaturthi 

— Fifth— „ Panchami 

— Sixth— „ Shashthi 

— Seventh „ Saptami 

Natural note—Shuddha svara 
Nonatone—Anushruti 
Non atomic Scale—Anushruti 
Grama 

Notation—Svara-lipi 
Note—Svara 
Oblique Cadence—Vakra 
Nyasa 

Oblique motion—Vakra gati 
Octave—Ashtaka 
Omitted note—Varjita svara 
Pen tac hord—Pan ch aka 
Peutachordal—Panchaka 
Pentad—Panchaki 
Pentatonic—Auduva 
Penultimate Phrase—UpSlnta 

Tana 

Perfect consonance—Su- 

samvada 

Perfectly consonant—Su- 

samvadi 

Perfect Phrase—Puma Tana 
Period—Dhatu ; Took 
Periodicity —Kalas am y a 
Phrase—Tana 
Poetical rhythm—Kavya 

chhanda 
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Primary Scale—Mukhya Grama 
Ratio—Anupatanka 
Related dissonance— 

Sambaddha Vivada 
Resonance—A ini-ranana 
Response—Prati-svana 
Rhythm—Chhanda 
Scale—Grama 

Scale» First—Grama, Prathama 
— Second— „ Dvitiya 
— Third— „ Tritiya 
— Fourth— „ Chaturtha 
— Fifth— „ Paiichama 

Scale of origin—Mula Grama 
Secondary Scale—Gauiia 

Grama 

Semifinal note—Apanyasa 
Semitone—Ardha-svana 
Scmitonic Notation— 

Ardhasvanika Svara-li[)i 
Semitonic temperament— 
Ardhaswanika samikarana 
Sharp ( note )—Tivra (svara) 
Short syllable—Laghu varna 
Similar Scale—Sadrisha Grama 
Similarity of Scale—GrSma- 
sadrishya 

Simple Scale—Sarala Grama 
Sixth—Shashtha 
Small Semitone-Kshudra 
Ardha-svana 
Strong accent—Guru 

praghata; tali 


Super-strong accent—Atiguni 
praghata ; sam 
Syllabic stroke-symbol (for 
drums)—-Theka; thapia 
Temperament— Samikarana 
Tempered Scale—Samikrita 

Grama 

Tetrachord—Chatiishka 
Theoretical—Aupapattika 
Theory—^Upapatti 
Theory of Consonance— 

Samvada Tatva 

Time-unit—Matra 
Tone—Svana 
Tonic—Amsa 

Transformation—Rupantara 
Transilient Scale—Hinasvara 
Grama 

Triad—Trayi 
Trichord—Trika 
Trichordal—Traika 
Tritone—Tri-svana 
Tuning—M arjana 
Turn—Avarta alankara 
Unicentric—Eka-kendrika 
Unitary Scale—Ekangi grama 
Upper octave—Tara ashtaka 
Upper Tonic—Uttara Amsa 
Upward leading note—Urdha 
nay aka svara 

Weak accent—Laghu 

praghata ; khali or phank 
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APPENDIX A. 


Extracts from the rock inscription discovered in 1904 at 
Kudimiyamalai in the Pudutottai State of Southern India and 
published by Kao Bahadur P.R. Bhandarker, ii.A.. L.M. & 
S (Bo,)t Indore, in Epigraphia Indica, Vol XII, pp. 226-237. 


KUDIMIYAMALAI ROCK INSCRIPTION. 
Section I. 


Siddharn i Namah (1) Shivaya (h) | 

Madh ya magrame Chatu sh pra h aras v ar agam ah. 


1. Sa ne pu sa 
mi ra gi sa 
mi ga ne sa 
ne pu ne sa 

2. na pe ru ge 
sa gi ne gu 
sa ne ra gi 
su ge ra ge 


gi ne gi sa 
ru ge nil su 
pe mu ne sa 
pi ma pi se 

mi ga re ga 
pe mu ra gi 
ru ge nil ge 
ga re mi ga 


ne dhu ne sa 
sa gi ne sa 
ra mi ga se 
ga dhu ne sa 

ne sa ra gi 
[mu] pi ru ge 
pi ga re ga 
pi ne ra gi 


mu pu ne sa 
re mu pe sa 
dhu ne gi sa 
mu ne pu .. 
dhu ne ra gi 
gi sa ra gi 
ne pu ra gi 
se ra mi ga 


3. pu sa [mil 1 pe gi sa ne pu ne sa ne pu ma ni ma pi 

dhu IneJ mu pe sa mu ne pu ni rna ni pa re ga mu pe 

dhu'su [nej pu mi dhu ne pu sa dhu ne pu ne sa mu pe 

gu pe mu pe sa gi ne pu ne dhu ne pu gi sa mu pe 

4. ne pu dhu ne mu sa dhu ne ra gi dhu ne gi sa dhu ne 

ni ma pa ni ne sa dhu ne mu ne dhu ne samidhune 

miga se nu se ga se nu ga se mu ne pusagu ne 

sa ne dhu ne [muj gi dhu ne ni ma dhe na pe su gi ne 

5. mu sa pe mu gi ne sa mu ne mi sa mi sa dhu ne mu 

ne gi sa mi mu pe sa mi ra gi pe mu gi sa pe mu 

dhe sa ne mu ga se pi ma su ge su ma mi dhu ne mu 

ra gi se mu ne sa ne mu ni me pi ma ru me gu me 

Samapta [hj [svaj [ragamah] 

*** 
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Section V. 

Panchame Chatushpraharasvaragainah, 


pu ne 

dhu se 

ra 

pi 

ma 

se 

pi 

mu pe 

su 

ne 

fu] 

me 

su 

sa mi 

ra 

se 

dhu 

ne 

mi 

sa 

ne 

sa 

pe 

su 

ri 

sa 

me 

su 

sa dhe 

ri 

sa 

ne 

pu ri 

su 

pu 

se 

ra 

se 

dhi 

a 

mi 

se 

na ru 

pc 

su 

ne 

ra 

mi 

se 

dhu 

ra 

pi 

Isc] 

mi 

a 

me 

[su 


23. mu pe sa ri ne mu pe ru sa dhu ne ra pi ma se ra 

ru u me ru iria dhe na ri ue dhu ne ra pi ra sc ra 

dhe na pe ru ri sa me ru ma pi ma re pu dhu ne ra 

ra na pe ru dhe na [me] ru pi a mi re su In] me ru 

♦♦♦ ♦** 

26. ne ru dhe na u mu dhe na ri sa dhu ne ra ne dhu ne 

pu ra dhu lie su ri dhe na pe mu dhe na miradhniie 

[raj mi dhe na ri pu dhe na dhe ru dhe na run me na 

mu pu dhe na dhcrusa ne dhi pu dhu ne sari dhe na 

27. [raj e ma pi me u mu pe ri sa no pu ra dhu ne pu 

ma pi re pu ne u mu pc ru pc u pe dhi e ma pi 

|ra] mi u pe ru na mu pe mi a ma pi dhe na ri pc] 

ri pu ne pu dheruna pe su pa rna pi ra |nej mu [pe 

Section VII. 

Kaishike Chatushprahara-svaragramah. 

32. sa u me su ri ke ri sa dhe mu dhe sa mu ke ri sa 

ri dhu ke sa dhu ka ri sa ke sa dhu se a me ke sa 

ru me dha si me dha me su mi dha me su sa ke ri sa 

ke sa ri sa a mu dhe sa dhi su me su ka [mi].... 

33. mu dhe si ra pi se mi [ra] me u me ru a mi ma re 

mi ra me ru sa ke mi ra su me pa ru dhe pu sa ri 

u mu ke ra mi a dhi re a pi se ra pe ru dhe [ra] 

[ke] ra se ra mi se dhi ra su pe su [ra] ma [pi] .. ., 

♦♦♦ «|e*4e 

37. ke ra se [ka] sa mu sa ke su ru sa ke ri dhu sa ke 

su ru [ma] ku ra mi sa ke ri ka se ke e ma se ku 

ma dhi se ku dhi ma se ku se a mi ke dhu ra se ku 

sa dhu sa ke mi ra se [ka]. 
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38. dhu ke sa pa [ke] sa [mu] pe sa ri mu pe ri sa ru pe 

mu [ke] sa pu [ke] sa u pe sa ma [e] pa ri ke sa pa 

sa re sa pu mi dhu [re] pu [ke] sa ru pe rauperapi 

se ka se pu mi se ma pi . 

Shri Rudracharya—shishycua paramaaiaheshwa(re) na 
ra [jna] sliishya-hitarttha kritah svaragamah jj 

(E) ttirkum elirkum (i) vai iiriya li* 

N. B.—^Each note is expressed by a combination of the 
initial consonant in the name of the note with the vowels 
a, i. u, e ; e.g., sa, si, su, se. The notes Antara and Kakali are 
represented by the letters a and ka. The modifications of 
Antara are a, u and e and those of Kakali are ka, ku and ke. 
The i and ki are found to be wanting. Bhandarkar thinks 
that the vowel-endings of the notes may indicate particular 
ways of striking or plucking the string of the Veena for which 
these compositions were intended. The dots found on the 
tops of some of the notes of the inscription have been omitted. 
Bhandarkar was unable to suggest any explanation of this 
sign. —The author. 


APPENDIX B. 

Scheme for a Model Stringed Instrument of the 
Veena type. 

It has been long recognized that of all cycles that of fifty- 
three is the best capable of expressing the relationships of 
musical notes in what is, so far as the human capacity for 
appreciating distinctions of sounds is concerned, tantamount to 
just intonation. In an appendix to the English edition of 
Prof. Helmholtz^s “Sensations of Tone^^ we find that Mr. 
Bosanquet devised a harmonium with fifty-three keys tuned 

1. The four following words are written in Tamil characters 
of the same period (7th century A. D.). Literally translated 
they mean : “These (svaras) are appropriate (also) to eight and 
seven." 
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according to this cycle. But, the difTiculty of picking out the 
few keys required for a particular piece of musical composition 
and confining, at the time of playing the piece on the instru¬ 
ment, one^s sole attention to them in the midst of a bewildering 
maze of keys was, evidently, felt to be insurmountable ; and 
the instrument ever remained only an object of scientific 
curiosity. No other serious attempt seems to have been made 
since then to bring that cycle into practical use. Indian stringed 
instruments of the Veena type (Sitar, Esraj etc.) possess certain 
characteristic features which render them suitable, with 
necessary modifications, for being utilized for the aforesaid 
purpose. One of these features is that notes of about two 
octaves can be played without interruption on the same speaking 
wire. Another feature is that not more than eight frets are 
generally used within the compass of a single octave. The 
third and the most important feature is that the frets are all 
movable, so that they can be shifted at will and adjusted to 
different positions in order to liave notes of different pitches. 
Consequently, extra frets for the flat and the sharp notes are not 
required, the only extra fret used being that for the sharp 
Fourth. 

The shape of an instrument of this type can be so modified 
that a graduated scale of fifty-three equal divisions for an 
octave can be attached to the side of its long limb which runs 
parallel to the speaking wire. Further, a fret can be so cons¬ 
tructed and placed that it can be moved perpendicularly along 
the graduated scale placed parallel to the speaking wire, set by 
a pointer attached to it to the mark of the scale indicating a 
particular note and fixed there by means of a screw, so that the 
top of the fret so fixed would indicate the position of that note 
in the scale. When, therefore, the wire is pressed back on the fret 
so fixed the length of the wire from the upper bridge to the fret 
would produce the note indicated by the fret, or in other words, 
by the mark of the scale to wliich it is set. As the adjustments 
of the frets for the few notes required for a certain piece of 
music have got to be made only once before that piece is played, 
the graduated scale with its numerous notc-marks need not be 
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felt as an encumbrance by the player or create any confusion 
at the time of playing, inasmuch as the scale is out o£ his sight 
during that period and his attention can be confined solely to 
the few frets required for the particular music. 

The speaking wire of all stringed instruments is placed at a 
certain distance from the frets. It is pressed back on the 
fret indicating a particular note at the time of sounding it. 
Consequently, every time the wire is pr(3ssed back its tension 
is increased. Now, the f)itch of the note produced by a wire 
or a portion of it depends not only on its length but also on 
its tension. The scale which is to indicate the positions of 
the notes has, however, to be graduated on the basis of wire- 
lengths only. So, unless the tension of the wire can be 
kept constant for all positions of the frets, the notes produced 
by them would not be correct, however accurately the wire 
lengths may be calculated for correct intonation. The first 
problem, therefore, is—how to ensure uniformity of tension 
of the wire for all positions of the frets. Again, when the wire 
is pressed back on a fret, it is obviously stretched. The length 
of the wire is, in consequence, increased to an appreciable 
extent. The second problem, therefore, is—how to maintain 
with accuracy the required relationships amongst the different 
portions of the wire intercepted between the upper bridge of 
the instrument and the different frets, when the wire is pressed 
on them and is thereby elongated. 

Both of these difficult problems have been satisfactorily 
solved by taking the help of certain remarkable properties 
of the elliptical curve, as explained bedow. 

Let the straight line ZZ' (Fig. I) of known length be divided 
into two equal parts at O and into three equal parts at N and 
N'. Then ON and ON' are each one-sixth of ZZ' and are there¬ 
fore also of known length. Through the points N and N'draw NP 
and N'P' perpendiculars to ZZ' of some given length less than 
ZN. Let the curve in the diagram represent the ellipse 
drawn with ZZ' as the distance between the two directrices and 
PN and NO as the co-ordinates of P, all of which are of given 
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len^yths. Let S and S' be the two foci o£ the ellipse. Through 
any point M in SS' draw the perpendicular MT meeting the 
curve at T. Prom T draw TK perpendicular to the directrix 



FIG. I. 


ZK. Join ST and TS'. Then the relationships shewn below 
follow from the inherent properties of the clli|)tical curve ; 


ST+TS+AA'.(1) 

ST : TK = e ( a constant ratio ) 

As, ZM=TK, 

Therefore, ST : ZM=e.(2) 


Now, suppose we take any number of points Mi, Ms, Ma, 
etc. on ZZ', draw perpendiculars through them to meet the 
curve at Ti, Ts, T3, etc. respectively and join them to S 
and S'. 

Then, from relationship number (1) it follows that. 

ST,+TiS'=AA' 

ST2+T2S-AA' 

STs+TsS'^AA' 

<fec &c 

Therefore STi +TiS'= ST 2 + TgS' = ST3 + T3S'=etc. 

That is to say, the sum of the distances of any point on the 
ellipse from its two foci (S and S') is constant. 
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From relationship number (2) it follows that 
ST, : ZMi-e 
ST 2 :ZM2=e 
8T3 : ZM3 = e 

ttc. 

Therefore, ST, : STs-ZMi : ZM^ 

8Ti : ST-i-ZMi : ZM3 

BT2 : ST;j = ZM. : 

Consequently, the straight lines ST,, -STg, ST3, cte. bear to 
each other the same relationships as do the corresponding 
straight lines ZMi, ZM2, ZM;,, etc. 

Now, suppose that the straight line ZZ' rc])reRents a wire 
that is so graduated and marked that each mark gives the 
position of a particular note, and that these marks are named 

Ml, M2» Ms&c. so that the wires of the lengths ZMi, ZM2, 

ZM3 &c. when struck would give the sounds of the notes 
indicated by the marks Mi, M21 Mr, &c. respectively. 

Also, suppose that S and S' represent the positions of the 
upper and the lower bridges of a stringed instrument of the 
Veena type, so that SS' would represent the length of the 
speaking wire of that instrument. 

Further, suppose that the points Ti, T2. T3, &c. represent 
the tops of the different frets adjusted to that instrument, so 
that ST,8', ST2S', ST3S'&c. would represent the different 
positions of the wire SS' when it is pressed back on the frets 
at T,, T2» T3 &c. respectively. 

Then, 

First, the length of the whole stretched wire would always 
be the same, whether it is pressed back on T, or T2 or T3 &c. 
Hence, the tension of the wire would remain the same, so long 
as the top of the fret on which it is pressed back lies in the 
above elliptical curve. 

Secondly, the notes produced by any two of the stretched 
wires 8T1, ST2, ST3 &c. would have the same relationship to 
each other that subsists between notes produced by the two 
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corresponding wires amongst ZMi, ZMj, ZM3 &c. Hence, 
the tops of the frets Ti, T2, T3 iX:c. would indicate the same 
relative positions of notes as those indicated by the corre- 
spending marks Mi, M2, M3 iVrc. in the graduated scale on ZZ' 

It would be clear from what has been stated abo 3 that the 
graduated scale that is to be attached to the long limb of the 
stringed instrument may not be on a straight line. Tt 
must be on such a curve and so graduated that when a fret is 
set at right angles to the tangent of the curve at a particular 
mark, its top would coincide with the point T in the imaginary 
elliptical curve, which i.s v«u-tically opposite to the corresponding 
mark M in the imaginary graduated scale on the imaginary 
straight line ZZ' coincident with the speaking wire of that 
instrument. 

The two problems, referred to above, arising out of the 
tension of the speaking wire of stringed instruments at the 
time of-playing on it having been solved, a scheme for the cons¬ 
truction of the proposed instrument may now be formulated. 
Formulation of such a scheme needs two data. The first is a 
base-line (ZZ') coincident with the speaking wire of the instru¬ 
ment, which is to be graduated in accordance with the cycle of 
fifty-three. The other datum is the distance of a given point on 
this base-line from the fret which is vertically oppo-site to it. 
The lenghts of these two must be chosen arbitrarily at the out¬ 
set according to convenience. The other requisites for the 
scheme which are to be derived from these two data are the 
positions of the marks of the graduated scale on the base-line, 
the length of the speaking wire and its position on the base¬ 
line and the positions of a sufficient number of points on the 
elliptical curve from which the curve may be laid out. The 
usual lengths of the speaking wires of instruments of the 
aforesaid class are near about thirty inches. The open string 
produces the note Maj (Fai). Two-thirds of the length of 
this string gives tlie note Sa (Do) and one-third gives 8a* (DoM 
of the higher octave. If the whole wire be thirty inches the 
length of the wire for Sa* would be ten inches—a length which 
is most convenient for calculation. Since all calculations must 
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be based on the base-line and as the differenee of its length 
from that of the speaking wire is, as will be seen below, 
inappreciable, we take the length of the base-line to be thirty 
inches. Taking the base-line ZZ' to represent a wire producing 
the note Mai of the lower octave the points N' and N, which 
divide this line into three eqnal parts, would be the marks for 
the notes Sa and 8a' respectively. 'I'hese note-marks are, 
therefore, twenty and ten inches respectively from Z the 
upper bridge, and each five Inches from O the middle point of 
ZZ'. The distilncos of these points in the wire from the 
frets vertically opposite to them must be equal. We take 
these distances (PN, P'N ) to be a quarter of an inch, as being 
most convenient for playing on the instrument. We may now 
proceed on tlu'se diitii with the calculations for the other 
requisites of the scheme. 

In order to find out the length of the speaking wire (SS') 
and its position in relation to be base-lirm (ZZ'l whereof it is a 
part, we must refer to the figure of ellipse given above. Let 
the semi-axis major AC) and the semi-axis minor BO in that 
figure be represented by a and b respectively, and ON and NP, 
the co-ordinates of P, by x and y respectively. Then, from 
the properties of the ellipse, we get four other relationships 
^ind equations, namely, 


SO == a X e. 

a = ZO X e. 


i'-' b" 


We have to find out the values of a and b from (6), the 
'equation to the elliptical curve. 

From ( 4 ) we get 


ZO’ 
ZZ'= 30 " 
ZO = 15 " 


Therefore, 
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Substituting ^ £or c in (5), we get 

i-if.) 

Substituting a‘^ ^ 15^} equation to the 

elliptical curve and putting for x and y their values 5 and 
4 as mentionod above, we get 

Working this out, we get 
a“ = 22r9297 
a =14'997(i^' 

= •0704 

b = -205r 

SO = a x«.(3) 

_ a X a 

15 

= 14 995" 

Therefore, SS"= 14*995" X 2 
= 29*990" 

And, ZS =ZO-SO 

= 15"-14*995" 

=*005" 


Tlierefore 
Also, as 

Therefore, 

Now, 


Also, Z'S'=*005" 

Thus the length of the speaking wire (SS^) is 29.99 inches 
and its extremities are each *005 inch apart from those of the 
base-line (ZZ'). 1 he difference between the lengths of ZZ' and 
SS' ( the speaking wire) is, therefore, quite inappreciable, being 
only one-hundredth of an inch ( 005"+*005"!. 

We have got above three points on the elliptical curve, viz., 
P, P' and B, which arc vertically opposite to N, N'and O, which 
are identical with the marks for the notes Sa4, Sa and Ma res¬ 
pectively. Of these P and F are each *25 inch and B *265 inch 
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from the base-line. But, these arc not sufficient for laying out 
the elliptical curve. We can get the required number of points 
by finding out other values of y from the equation to the curve 
by giving to x other values required for the purpose. As the 
curve is symmetrical in its two halves on the two sides of its 
minor axis BB', we shall give only the lengths of the co-ordinates 
on one side of the curve, beginning with OB, the semi-axis 
minor which gives the position of the point in the curve oppo¬ 
site to the note-mark of Ma. The diff*erent values of x and y 
are given below in inches in two columns : 


X 

y 

X 

... y 

O" 


ib^5" 

*189" 


•••*263" 

n" ••• 

00 

4-.. 

—•250" 

ir5"" 

••••ivo" 

5"-- 

*••*25'' 

12' *•* 

••••159" 

6"-- 

••••243" 

12 5" -- 

••••]47" 

7".. 

••••235" 

13" — 

...•132" 

8"" 

••••22t" 

13^5"- 

••••116" 

9"- 

••••212" 

14" - 

••••095" 

10"-• 

••••198" 




Finally, we come to the most important requisite for the 
scheme, viz, the graduation of the base-line (ZZ'l. For this 
purpose the distance between N and N' which includes notes 
within the compass of an octave has to be divided into 
fifty-three parts and marked in such a way that the interval 
between notes represented by any two consecutive marks 
will be equal to any other such interval, or in other words, 
the relation between the vibration-numbers of any two conse¬ 
cutive notes will be constant. Suppose, these marks are 
placed in a serial order between N' and N and named Mj, M 2 , 
M3, M 4 and so on, upto M53, which is coincident with N. 
Let the ratio of any two consecutive notes amongst these, 
which is constant, be called r. 


Then, 


Ml 

N' 


M2 

Ml 


Mg 

Ms 


Msjair 

M52 
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Therefore, ^,'==r 
IN 


M, 

N' 

M., 

“N' 


M, 

"N' 

M, 

N' 


x^'l2 = r‘ 

M, 


M2 

M, 




And, tiinilly, = 

Now, N is the octave of N' 
Therefore, 

But, Mr ,3 is identical with N 
Therefore, ^ ^ 

Therefore, r5^ = 2 


So, 


or, 


N 


Mf, 2 


N 

M 


. =roi32 

= r = 1.0132 ; 


= r‘-2 = 1.0265 


51 


^ = r» = 1.0400 

Mr, 3 


And so on. 

Now these are the ratios between the vibration-numbers of 
the notes concerned. The ratio for the wire-lengths of any 
two notes is, however, in the inverse order of that for their 
vibration-numbers. So, while the ratio between any two notes 
is to be multiplied to the vibration-number of the lower note 
in order to get the vibration-number of the higher one, it is 
to be multiplied to the wire-length for the latter in order to 
get the wire-length for the former. For example, the ratio of 
Sa^ to Sais 2 : 1 ; therefore, if the vibration-number for Sa 
be 200, that for Sa^ will be 200x2 = 400, and if the wire- 
length for Sa^ be T\ that for Sa will be 7"x 2 = 14" 
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Therefore, as the wire-length for the note N, i.e., ZN= 10 " 

That for M 52 he., ZM 52 = 10 "x 1*0132 = 10132" 

„ „ M 51 i e, ZM 5 i = 10'' X 1*0265 = 10 265" 

„ „ M50 he., ZM 5 o = 10 " X 1*0400=10 400" 

And so on. 

The wire-lengths for ail the fifty-three notes of ‘the scale 
may be found out by continuing the above process. The 
distance between the positions of any two consecutive notes in 
the scale may be had by subtracting the wire-length for the 
higher note from that for the lower one. 

So, the distance between N and M 52 = 10 132" —10"= 132" 

Mr ,2 Mr, 1 = 10*255" -10 132" = *133". 

M 51 Ms 0 = 10*400"-10*265 = 135" 

And so on. 

The distance between every two consecutive notes of the 
scale will be found out by continuing this process. All these 
distances are shown in the following table in serial order, 
beginning with NM^ j? which i.s numbered 1 , and ending with 


MiN', which is 

nuinberd 53. 



No. 

Inch. 

No 

Inch 

1 

•132 

17 

•162 

2 

133 

18 

•164 

3 

•135 

19 

•166 

4 

•137 

20 

•169 

5 

•139 

21 

•171 

6 

141 

22 

•173 

7 

•142 

23 

•175 

8 

•144 

24 

•178 

6 

•140 

25 

■180 

10 

‘148 

26 

•182 

11 

•150 

27 

•185 

12 

•152 

28 

•187 

13 

•154 

29 

•190 

14 

•156 

30 

•192 

15 

•158 

31 

•195 

16 

•1(50 

32 

197 
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No. 

Inch, 

No. 

Inch. 

33 

*200 

44 

•231 

34 

•203 

45 

•234 

35 ■ 

•205 

46 

•237 

36 

•208 

47 

•240 

37 

*211 

48 

•243 

38 

*214 

49 

•246 

39 

*216 

50 

•260 

40 

*219 

51 

•253 

41 



•256 

42 



•260 

43 

*228 




These figures give tiie measurements of the divisions of the 
mid octave. In order to obtain those for the lower octave, 
these are to be multiplied by two and to get those for the upper 
octave they are to be divided by two. 

We are now in a position to deal with the construction of the 
instrument. The whole body should be of such length that 
the two bridges may be placed about thirty inches apart from 



FlG.n. nG.DL 

each other. The front, i.e, to say, the entire space between the 
two bridges must be flat and level. The long limb should be 
about two feet in length from the lower bridge to the sound¬ 
box, and its sides should be fiat and level. It should be 
rectangular in cross-section, so that the plane surfaces of the 
two sides may be parallel to each other and at right angles to 
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^the plane surface of the front. Its breadth should be three 
inches and thickness about two inches. 

The shape and dimensions of the fret, which is of the 
greatest importance and needs description in some detail, are 
shown in Figs. II and III. 

The top-line aa' must be straight and about two and a half 
inches in length. The inside distance between the two legs 
should be three and one-sixteenth inches in order to just admit 
the long limb of the instrument, which should be three inches 
in breadth as stated above. The breadth of the body of the 
fret should be three-sixteenth of an inch all along. Jts thick¬ 
ness should be one-eighth of an inch, except the lower parts of 
the legs up to three-eighths of an inch above the line cc', which 
should be three-sixteenth of an inch in thickness in order to 
have suflicient space for the screw-holes as shewn in Fig. IIL 
The legs are provided with projections edef and c'd'eT', which 
are to be introduced into grooves to be cut on the sides 
of the long limb and to serve as supports of the fret on the 
edges of the graduated plates to be attached to the sides. 
The breadth of the base of each projection, which is shewn in 
the diagram as cd or c'd', is to be one-eighth of an inch. The 
other dimension, which is invisible, is to be three-sixteenth of 
an inch, which is the same as the thickness of the lower part of 
the leg. These two bases must be perfectly level and in the 
same plane. At the lower ends of the legs below the line cc' 
are the pointers which terminate with the points b and b'. 
These two points must be in the same i)lane with the top-line 
aa'. This plane, which may be called the vertical plane of the 
fret, must be at right-angles to the horizontal plane of its two 
bases. The line cc', in which these two planes cut each other, 
must be parallel to the top-line aa'. The distance between 
these two lines, shewn in the diagram as tm, is one inch and 
a quarter, which is to be regarded as the height of the fret. 
There should be screw-holes in the thicker parts of the legs 
opposite to the sides ef and e'f' of the projections (see Pig. Ill). 
Screws s and s' passing through these holes are to press the 
sides of the long limb above the groove. All the frets must be 
47 
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o£ uniform height and made of a meta), which is light, hard and 
slightly elastic. 

The grooves should be similar in shape with the projections 
of the frets and slightly larger in size, so that the projections 
may be easily introduced into them and glide in them freely. 



In Fig. IV hijk is the outline of a cross-section 
of the long limb, shewing the two grooves in its sides,, 
which are marked opqr and o p' q' r'. The fret is shewn in 
its proper position, the projections being seen through the 
apertures of the grooves. When it is required to fix a fret at 
a particular note-mark in the scale, the pointers b and b' 
are to be set on the corresponding marks on the two sides 
of the long limb and the screws are to be pressed in. After 
the screws touch the sides, the more they are pressed in 
the more the legs try, owing to their elasticity, to get away 
from the sides and the more the faces ef and e' f' of the 
projections slide down the sloping sides of the grooves qr and qV 
bringing the whole fret down and down until the bases of the 
fret cd and c'd' touch the horizontal sides of the grooves op 
and o'p" and are fixed there firmly. 

In order that the procedure to be followed in making the 
graduated plates and setting them on the sides of the long limb 
may be understood, let it be imagined that the speaking wire is 
so placed above a margin of the front surface of the limb, that 
the base-line, which is coincident with the wire, together with the 
points of division in it and the elliptical curve are placed in the 
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same plane with the flat surface of one of the sides. Let it be also 
imagined that the top of a fret fixed in the grooves is so extended 
that it meets the elliptical curve at the point Ti vertically 
opposite to the point Mi in the base-line. Now, if the grooves 
are placed at such inclination to the margins of the 
limb that, when the fret is fixed in them with its top 
touching the point Ti, its vertical plane is at right angles to 
the tangent of the ellipse at that point, then the mark put on 
the side of the limb at the point in which the vertical plane 
of the fret cuts the lower margin of the groove would be the 
note-mark of the required scale corresponding to the note-mark 
at the point Mi in the base-line. In order, therefore, to get 
the point at which this note-mark for the required scale is to 
be put on a paper, we have to draw a perpendicular to the 
tangent of the ellipse at the point Ti and cut off a portion 
one inch and a quarter in length from that point. Then the 
other extremity of this portion of the perpendicular, which 
may be called mi, would be the required point. Points corres¬ 
ponding to all the other points in the base-line, viz.. Mg, M 3 

M 4 , . Ms 3 can be found out in the same way and called 

mg, m 3 , m 4 ,.ms 3 . The line joining all these points will 

have the shape of a curve similar to the original elliptical 



Figr.V 


curve. Slight prolongations of the perpendiculars beyond this 
curve will give the note-marks which will constitute the 
graduated scale. This scale is to be put on a plate, which is 
to be attached to the side of the long limb just below the 
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groove. It is on the small prolongations of the perpendiculars 
as note-marks that the pointers of the frets are to be set at 
the time of fixing them in the grooves. The diagram in 
Fig. V will give an idea of the elliptical curve and the 
graduated scale and also of the relative positions of the groove 
and the plate containing that scale, in which only three note- 
marks have been shown and the others omitted for want of 
space. 

In this diagram the speaking wire SS', the coincident base¬ 
line ZZ' with three points M'53, M 22 . and M53 indicating the 
positions of the note-marks for Sa, Ma and Sa* respectively 
and the elliptical curve in an inverted position have been 
shewn in the same plane with the flat surface of one of the 
sides of the long limb marked uvxy. The points in which the 
perpendiculars to the base-line at the three marks meet the 
elliptical curve are shewn as T53, T22 and T53 respectively. 
The plate which is to contain the graduated scale is shewn 
with its upper edge in the form of the curve referred to above 
and marked PP' % g. Just above the plate is the groove, its 
lower margin coinciding with gg', the upper edge of the plate. 
Perpendiculars to the tangents of the ellipse at T' 53 , T 22 and 
T 53 one inch and a quarter in length each meet the upper 
edge of the plate at the points m' 53 , m 22 and mos. The 
prolongations of these perpendiculars on the plate are the 
required note-marks of Sa, Ma and Sa' for the scale. 

In the above diagram the plate and the groove for one 
side of the long limb are shewn. Those for the other side 
should be exactly the same in size, but inverse to them in 
shape and in the positions of the note-marks, just as an object 
looks when seen through a mirror. The scale should be 
depicted on a metallic plate. The object of placing a metallic 
plate is to provide a hard and firm basis on its upper edge 
for the projection of the fret when it is fixed in the groove. 
Another metallic plate should be placed above the upper margin 
of the groove, in order that the sloping side of the projection 
may have a hard body to slide on and also that the screw on 
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the leg may not injure the wooden body of the long limb by 
constant pressure and friction. 

The two graduated plates should be so placed that any 
two note-marks of the same name on them would be equi¬ 
distant from the margins of the long limb, and the line joining 
them would be at right angles to the parallel sides of the limb. 
The speaking wire should be so set on the bridges that it 
would be parallel to the margins of the limb ; the line joining 
the note-marks for Ma on the graduated plates on the two 
sides of the long limb and the perpendicular to that line from 
the middle point of the wire should be in a plane which is 
at right angles to the plane of the front surface of the long 
limb ; and the tops of the frets fixed at the note-marks Sa 
and Sa^ should be exactly a quarter of an inch distant from 
the wire. If these conditions are satisfied, the wire may be 
set anywhere on the bridges, provided it is at right angles to the 
top-lines of the frets. 

If now in an instrument constructed according to the 
directions given above a fret is fixed in the grooves with its 
two pointers on the two note-marks of the same name, say 
mi, in the graduated plates on the two sides of the long limb, 
then the point on its top vertically below the wire, will coincide 
with the point Ti in the imaginary elliptical curve. Similar 
points on the tops of the other frets with their pointers fixed 

on the note-marks m2, m3, m4 . m^s will coincide with 

the points T2, T3, T4,- Tss respectively in the imaginary curve. 
If now the wire be pressed back by turn on all these frets, 
the portions of the wire intercepted between them and the 
upper bridge will coincide with the imaginary lines joining 
the aforesaid points in the ellipse with its focus S, viz. STi, 

ST 2 » ST 3 .ST 53 . As these lines bear the same relationships 

to each other that subsist amongst the lines ZMi, ZM 2 , 

ZMs .ZM 53 in the imaginary base-line ZZ', the wires 

which are coincident with them will also bear the same 
relationships. And, since wires of the lengths of the lines 

ZMi, ZM2, ZM3.ZM53 produce notes tuned according 

to the cycle of fifty-three, the aforesaid portions of the wire 
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of the instrument will also produce notes tuned in accordance 
with the same cycle. 

The instrument will give correctly all the notes of the cycle 
within the compass of two octaves from Mai to Ma'. There 
will, however, be some difficulty with regard to the first note 
Maj. This note has to be produced by striking the open 
string. But, the Mai so produced will be, as explained below, 
much flatter than the correct Mai- It is evident that the open 
wire is free from any tension due to pressure. The Ma pro¬ 
duced by one-half of it is, therefore, flatter than the Ma which 
is produced when the wire is pressed back on the fret for that 
note placed just opposite to the middle point of the wire. For 
the same reason, the* Mai produced by the whole of the open 
wire, which is an octave lower*than the Ma produced by one-half 
of it, is like-wise flatter than the Mai which is an octave 
lower than the Ma produced by the wire when pressed back 
on the fret for that note. The remedy for this defect lies in 
bringing the wire to correct tune by shifting the lower bridge 
slightly upwards, after the construction of the instrument is 
completed. This precedure, it has been found by experiment, 
would not materially affect the accuracy of the instrument, 
for all practical purposes. The bridge, however, need not be 
disturbed, if use of the open wire be avoided. 

The purpose for which the cycle of fifty-three was originally 
introduced by Mercator was to have Pythagorean temperament 
in correct intonation. In this temperament the notes are 
connected in a series of Perfect Fifths. The Thirds and Sixths 
are all out of tune in a Pythagorean Scale. The first requisite 
for just intonation in music is a knowledge of the correct 
tonality of the Scale ; the second is a system of notation 
capable of expressing the fine distinctions of notes required 
for such intonation.; and the third is a musical instrument 
on which these distinctions can be demonstrated. Although 
the correct tonality of the European Major and Minor Scales 
was found out long ago, the exigencies of the harmonic 
system, based mainly on equally tempered Scales and depending 
for its execution mostly on instruments with fixed key-boards, 
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had to keep the real tonality of these Scales at an arm^s 
length. Singers and quartet and particularly solo players 
on stringed instruments are, however, said to have often 
felt the deficiency of such a system. But, for want of a 
correctly tuned instrument no permanent remedy could be 
found out. In the sixth edition of “The Standard Course^' 
re-written in 1901 from the book originally issued by the 
eminent Tonic Sol-faist Air. John Curwen in 1858, a refe¬ 
rence to the cycle of fifth-three is made {pp. 110-11) and the 
correct positions of notes according to that cycle are shewn 
in a diagram. Alention is also made there of “many disagree¬ 
ments between the voice and the piano or organ,which 
are tuned upon the equal temperament system, “making every 
interval, with the exception of the octave, more* or less out 
of tune". In Helmholtz’s “Sensations of Tone", we are told 
about musicians who were observed to have attained to 
almost just intonation by the Tonic Sol-fa method of 
training. Those musicians of India who are still free from 
the influence of keyed instruments imported from Europe, 
are also believed to sing or play in just intonation. A certain 
amount of doubt or uncertainty is, however, always bound to 
exist in all these achievements until they can be verified by 
means of a correctly tuned musical instrument. For beginners 
and those, whose ears for music are still undeveloped, such 
an instrument is an almost indispensable necessity, if they 
want to train their ears for just intonation. Above all, it 
has utility of an universal character, inasmuch as no real 
lover of music in just intonation can, without its help, expect 
either to arrive at a true appreciation of the fine distinctions 
in tonality of the difiTerent Scales and Modes, or to be 
satisfied that he is really able to sing or play in just into¬ 
nation, or to convince his listeners that he is actually doing 
so. But, the hine qua non for consciously attaining to just 
intonation in music is scientific ascertainment of the correct 
tonality of the Scales and Modes used. That is a desideratum 
yet to be achieved for music in India, where some of the 
large variety of Scales and Modes, used during the past 
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several centuries and mostly unknown elsewhere, have fallen 
into disuetude and ultimately into oblivion for want of 
adequate measures for their preservation, comprising among 
other things provision for a correctly tuned musical instru¬ 
ment and an expressive system of notation. 
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Narada, 68. 81,197, 239. 241 
Nata, 571 
Nonatone. 62 
Nonatonic Scale, 66 
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Notation. 31 
Notation, Just, 171 

„ Semi tonic, 174 

dotation, signs for, 85 
Notes, nomenclature of, 21 
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Oblique motion, 146 
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Pancbama, 41 
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Periods. 447 
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(f.n.) 
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406 

Bagas. character of, 406—450 
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Sahana, 497 
Salanga Grama. 148 
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Samanta Saranga, 547 


Samatva, 37 
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Samvada Tatva, 87 
Samvadi, 199 
Sanketika, Mela, 267 
Saranga, group, 537—548 
Sarauga Badauamsa, 548 
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„ Madhamad, 540 
„ Noor, 541 
M Samanta. 547 

„ Shuddha, 624 

„ Vrindavani. 542 
Scale Heptad, 98 
Scale of Origin, 27 
Scales, bicentric character of, 77 
., composite character of, 67 
„ continuously consonant 
character of, 95 
Scales, conversion of, 113 
Scales, Sa-Pa-Tonic forms of, 157 
Scales, similarity of. 111 
Scales, principles of structure of, 

451 
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., Secondary, 126—335 
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„ Transilient, 136 
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., Minor, 65 
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Semitonic Notation, notes of, 33 
Semitonic temperament. 170 
Shadava Grama, 212 
Shadja Grama, 205 
Shankara, 589 

Sharngadeva, 240 (f.n.), 247, 250, 
306—308, 579. 

Shashtha, Ayata, 41 
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250 

Shrutis, twenty-two, 198 
Shuddha Saranga, 624 
Shy am a, 529 
Signature, Key, 171, 411 
,. Mela. 267 
Similar Scales, Ill 
Sixth, Major, 41, 65 
„ Minor, 41. 65 
Sohini, 660 
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Somanatha, 339—344 
Steel Frame of Scales, 126 
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